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INTKODUCTOBY   ESSAY^ 

BY  REV.  C.  CHAUNC^y  BURR. 

"What  bavB 've  liaxe,Hoxatio? 
Why  a  mad  0ODiii»t  my  Lord. 
HflBV0&  forafend  I  then  all  our  fizu  will  be  in  the  xnouth.  of  the  to vn-crier  befiiira  a 

twelve-month."    Oij>  Fult. 

A  rnvrnr  tiUay  enough  is  related  of  the  wild  boy  of  Newstead  Abhey*  who,  by 
the  death  of  the  grandson  of  an  old  man  at  Corsica,  was  left  with  the  title  of  lord. 
On  hearing  of  this,  George  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  asked  if  she  perceived  any 
difference  in  him  since  he  was  made  lord*  as  he  could  perceive  none  in  himselE 
The  next  morning,  when  his  name  was  called  oat  in  school,  it  came  with  the  title 
of  Dominus  prefixed  to  it  Unable  to  give  the  usoaJ  answer,  **  adsum,*'  he  stood 
abashed  before  the  comic  gaze  of  his  schoolfellowB,  and  at  last  bnrst  into  tears. 
But  what  could  the  title  of  Dominus  do  for  that  talismanic  genius,  slumbering 
there  in  the  soul  of  young  Byron  ?  It  is  like  planting  May-weeds  round  Trajan's 
column.  I  take  the  title  of  Genius  to  be  altogether  higher  than  this  **  Dominus.** 
That  tide  came  down  fireah  out  of  Heaven.  In  that  high  heraldry,  it  means  some- 
what greater  than  these  poor  things  we  call  lords,  cabinets^  kings,  or  what  else 
belongs  to  that  accident  of  birth  or  fortune. 

The  very  name  Genius  signifieth  original,  unacqaired  gifts,  bora  gifts :  from 
the  Latin  oK^gignor^  to  be  bom;  or  older  still,  from  the  Greek  of  **^enfMO,*' 
togenerate^  to  produce.  Hence  thnre  is  a  pleonasm  in  the  ftshionable  editorial 
phrase  **  original  genius."  Genius  is  originality.  Talent  is  the  firuit  of  industry ; 
Genius  of  birth.  The  one  judges,  combines,  arranges^  compares ;  the  other  pro- 
doee8,inventa  A  man  of  talents  may  be  a  good  historian,  a  commentator,  a  gram- 
marian; only  a  man  of  genius  can  be  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  statuary. 

Genius  is  greater  than  talent  Which  do  we  comit  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
the  Jenisca  which  receives  seventy  tributary  rivers  to  make  up  its  own  current, 
or  the  mightier  Nile,  flowing  from  an  unknown  source  receiving  to  its  waters  but 
eleven  namelete  streams,  and  at  length  pouring  itself  out  throu^  seven  awfiil 
mouths  into  the  astonished  ocean  1  Not  unlike  this  is  Genius ;  a  strange  wild 
cajKntt  bursting  up  finxn  invisible  fountains  in  the  man ;  rushing  on  swift,  unrest- 
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ing,  oopioufl,  a  Inroad  right  royal  river,  into  the  *  sea  of  life  and  love  unknown, 
without  alwttom  and  without  a  diore.*  All  other  men*8  hopes  and  fears,  tears 
ind  smiles  float  away  like  hubbies  on  that  tide.  After  all,  the  history  of  the 
world  is  but  a  record  of  the  few  great  men  that  have  been  here.  In  one  view  at 
least  I  see  it  thus.  In  history  the  mass  are  nothing,  whatever  great  sacred  thing 
they  may  be  in  the  ever  toiling  fiu^  of  existence.  They  have  no  name  on  earth 
beyond  their  breathing  hour.  The  poetry,  chivalry,  science  of  the  world,  what 
have  we  had  to  do  with  these,  except  to  sing  the  songs,  fight  the  battles,  and  read 
the  discoveries  of  the  great  masters  1 

And  then,  in  this  our  time,  we  hear  enough  of  pity,  sij^  and  very  pious  con- 
dolence fer  the  fete  of  genius.  We  are  told  there  is  so  much  of  it  which  could 
never  make  itself  known,  pent  up  in  some  cobbler's  brain,  or  cordwainer's  shop^ 
held  down  by  poverty,  circumstances ;  and  its  great  speech  hushed  in  the  coarse 
din  of  toiL  Poor  Genius  to  wear  itself  out  hewing  wood,  drawing  water,  it  may 
be  in  measuring  tape  and  bobbin ;  and  then  to  sink  down  so  ingloriously  into  the 
odd  grave  at  last,  and  be  covered  up  very  much  like  a  dog !  Ah,  it  is  very  mel- 
ancholy to  see  this  glorious  God-gift  of  genius  creeping  through  life,  and  creeping 
out  of  it  again,  at  such  a  poor  ftmeral  tun&  All  this  will  do  very  well  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  bobbin  measurers  and  counter  jumpers :  but  it  is  fiJse,  nevertheless. 
No  genius  ever  went  tbiuugfa  life  thna, 

Lcx>k  at  that  boy  at  StiatfeidfOii-Avon !  what  of  him?  A  very  dirty,  obscure, 
uninteresting  looking  lad;  the  rascally  little  deer-stealer  of  his  native  village— 
who  cares  for  him  ?  He  will  teach  you  to  care  fiir  him.  He  will  teach  this 
wbtAe  world  to  be  still,  that  he  may  speak  to  it 

Shakspeare  is  in  him  t  The  immortal  fires  of  Genius  are  there,  deep  down  in 
the  soul  of  that  despised  and  ragged  deer-etealer,  and  his  name  shall  be  Shakspeare 
ringing  in  all  the  earth. 

Poverty  has  no  power  upon  a  soul  like  that  What  can  circumstances  do  Ibr 
iti    It  is  greater  than  ciicvBStaaeeiL 

Look  at  Mohammed ;  bom  in  the  desert,  coming  up  to  manhood  without  a 
book,  and  without  a  teacher.  But  will  he  submit  to  circumstances,  to  die  and  be 
fergotten  in  that  sandy  solitudel  Never ;  there  is  genius  in  him;  and  that  can  as 
well  be  heard  firam  the  rocks  of  Mount  Hara  as  from  the  vales  of  Piedmont 

They  tell  ma  this  man  is  an  impostor.  It  may  be  so :  but  tiien  his  iropostme 
(if  you  will  commit  so  great  a  wrong  upon  an  hanest  fimatic)  has  done  more  fer 
a  greater  number  of  the  human  ra6e  than  the  truth  of  any  other  man  bom  within 
these  twdve  centuries.  His  awfiil  ^No  bt  alla**  has  shook  a  thousand  idols  into 
dust  His  hdy  **  aula  acbak  !  alul  agbae  t"  has  buHt,  in  the  wild  waste  of  Arab 
hearts,  a  shrine  where  God  is  worriiipped. 

This  world  has  not  yet  fergotten  Robert  Bums ;  nor  wiU  it  while  the  stars  Gliin»-* 
that  noUe  peamnt,  who  came  out  horn  behind  his  plough,  on  the  mouatain'e 
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lidflb  vnd  stood  with  hrow  mMbuhed  in  the  praeenee  of  royal  ^lender,  for  he  ibh 
dMt 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea*!  stamp; 
Tha  man's  the  goud  for  a*  that." 

And  defying  the  circumstances  of  writing  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  a  rude 
northern  land,  still  made  himself  the  immortal  representative  of  a  nation's  intellect. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  circumstances  will  make  a  Robert  Bums.  Circum* 
stances  have  made  small  men  enough :  but  great  men  make  circumstances. 

What  eirctnnstances  called  out  **  Rare  old  Ben  Jonson**— ^rou^y  faardjr,  terrible 
old  Ban  Jonson,  fix)m  whose  wild  el^fant  muse  even  Milton  caught  inspiration  t 
Why  the  circumstances  that  were  iptAite  enough  to  call  this  man  out  wero  those 
of  a  regularly  bred  brick-layer,  with  poverty  enough  to  make  lifo  a  desperate  tug 
witel  for  him.  Make  what  you  will  of  the  circumstances :  enough  far  me  that 
he  came  out,  and  wrote  **  Alchemist,**  **  Volpone,*'  and  others  by  which  the  world 
will  never  forget  the  rugged  old  bard  and  wit  of  Sfaakspeare's  time. 

Who  called  out  Raoklin,  that  ton  of  the  soap-boilerl  Doubtless  those  envious 
fheods  who  ridiculed  the  first  effiurts  of  his  genius.  Penidventure  those  three 
roUs  of  baker*8  bread  he  eat  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  to  save  himself  ftom 
starvation.  No,  there  is  genius  in  that  homelen,  stnggfing  boy ;  and  when  that 
is  spoken  we  have  said  that  he  will  go  out  himself:  when  that  is  told  it  is  re* 
vealed  that  philosophy  is  to  appear  in  the  sky  of  Columbia.  Soap-boiling,  starva* 
tion,  or  what  you  please,  that  boy  will  some  day  come  out  and  snatch  the  light* 
nings  fimn  the  heaven,  to  weave  himself  a  fiune  less  perishable  than  the  ancient 
tlianderer  of  Olympoa, 

How  came  Jdm  Keats  oat,  that  melancholy  youth  of  whom  Shelly  was  proud 
to  fling 

**  Tilt  the  fiitare  dares 
Forget  the  past,  his  ftte  and  fame  shall  b« 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity." 


Whose  name  is  embalmed  bj  his  own  **  Endymion,**  where  he  sings  in  tones  of 
dsatiileBS  rapture 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

The  circumstance  attending  him  was  a  birth  at  a  livery-stable  in  Moorfields.  No 
matter :  there  was  gooius  in  this  poor  child  of  the  livery-stable  too,  and  he  has 
written  **  Hyperion,**  and  the  *'  Eve  of  St  Agnes.**  The  soul  that  has  Hyperion 
and  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes  in  its  core  is  as  well  bom  In  a  stable  as  a  palace.  Thai 
soul,  once  bom,  defies  all  cinetunstences ;  win  work  its  way  through  all  poverty 
and  all  scorn,  into  immortality.  ^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  men  in  this  world  that  occasions  make :  these  are  plenty 
enough  too>  sach  as  they  are.    We  eall  fliem  talenUi  ■men  of  capacity ;  h»> 
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eaaae  they  can  judge  accurately,  combine  and  compare  with  ftcility,  wfite  good 
histories,  good  dictionaries —  be  learned  compilers  of  other  men*s  thoughts*  Al- 
together unlike  this  is  genlua  That  will  seldom  stop  to  write  historiea  Its  task, 
rather,  is  to  create  the  events  oat  of  which  all  histories  are  written.  Its  thoa|^ts 
spring  out  of  itself  as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter :  thoughts  still,  and  vast, 
and  solemn,  like  the  midnight  of  the  sta/s — ^thoughts  that  rise  and  set  like  suns — 
that  blaze,  and  bum,  and  avalanche  along  the  world  until  their  migh^  roar  blends 
with  the  music  of  eternity. 

Go  back,  if  you  will,  after  those  men,  Tasso^  Alfieri,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Rajdiael, 
Camoens,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Marlowe,  Congreve,  Elopstock, 
Correggio,  and  find  also  the  drcunutanee  that  made  them.  As  well  may  you  «U 
tempt  todig  the  soul  oat  of  apoem  with  spades  and  pickaxes,  or  measure  the  he%» 
vens  with  yard-sticks,  as  to  seek  after  these  souls  among  the  things  called  circmo- 
stancea 

Somehow  those  men  oontinaally  remind  us  of  the  author  of  these  Legends.  He 
seems  to  have  been  bom  with  that  same  restless,  heaving,  fiery  heart ;  the  wild, 
earnest,  trathful  sincerity  withal,  that  has  marked  Genius  in  all  age&  In  the  ear* 
liest  boyhood,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources— cheated  by  pious  villains — bufibtted 
by  poverty — ^his  soul  at  length  kindles  up  under  the  cold  winds  that  blow  upon  it, 
into  flames  that  flash  evermore  io  the  huce  of  the  wcM.  He  was  a  sickly  intense 
kind  of  a  boy,  like  poor  Dante,  perpetually  haunted  by  an  idea  of  his  own  mortal- 
ity. No  one  could  see  in  him  the  Author  of  the  most  entertaining  and  tnithftd 
book,  on  the  most  interestmg  portion  of  American  History.  No  one  could  dis- 
cover how  he,  with  his  slender  girlish  fiwne,  should  one  day  stand  so  upright  and 
sullen  before  heaven  and  earth,  flinging  such  charges  and  wrongs  in  the  iace  of 
this  lying  social  state  of  the  world — ^this  vast  machine,  called  civilization,  ou(  of 
which  Mammon  grinds  blood,  and  coins  it  drop  by  drop  ioto  gold.  It  is  plain 
;?nough  that  his  eye  caught  first  on  this  black  side  of  the  picture.  The  thought 
poured  gall  into  him;  it  whipt  his  soul  up  into  a  premature  manhood.  The 
dwarlM,  shrivelled,  wretched  masses  every  where  lay  stretched  out  before  bis  im- 
agination as  so  many  millions  of  hunger-throats,  gurgling  in  deatb^gonies 
shrieking  upwards  through  the  crannies  of  their  iazar-house  <X  woe,  for 
|Hty,  for  knowledge,  for  guidance,  until  deqiair  quivers  in  his  fiuse,  and  bums 
every  fibre  of  his  soul  into  action.  All  these  millions  of^  wrongs,  seen  in  cor- 
porations, io  vast  idle  wealth,  in  bankrupt  qweuktion,  in  genteel  proetitutioii, 
in  barbarouB  theologies-  and  divinity  shamblesi  mount  his  heart,  and  shriek 
through  his  brain,  in  many  a  headlong  torrent  of  scorn,  and  bitterness,  and  woe. 
The  editors  (I  may  not  say  critics)  called  it  writing  immoral  books.  He  thoqght 
it  was  tearing  oflT  the  mantle  from  this  most  seeming  arch-angel,  to  lay  bare  the 
ddven  foot  that  sneaked  beneath  it    He  thought  it  was  laying  the  axe  at  the  root 
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of  the  tree.    He  thought  with  Alexaader  Pope,  that  vice  to  be  hated  need  hut  to 
be  seeiL    There  was  truth  id  this  too ;  though  it  was  not  all  truth. 

There  are  such  writers  as  delQr  lust,  exalt  harlotry  into  queenly  poefiy,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  sing  the  devil*s  tunes  with  such  bursts  of  God*s  music  between  whfles, 
that  our  nice^  ears  shall  hardly  tell  which  is  from  above,  or  <irhich  from  beneath. 

But  I  think  no  good  fair  critic  will  place  Mr.  Lippard  in  the  list  of  these  writers. 
He  never  speaks  praisingly  of  any  lust ;  but  far  otherwise.  There  is  indeed  an  un- 
relenting bitterness,  nay,  an  almost  savage  ferociousness  in  his  manner  of  strip- 
ping vice  to  its  bare  bones.  Of  all  his  writings,  however,  I  believe  the  **  Q^uaker 
City  is  the  only  book  of  his  that  has  Mien  under  this  ban  of  being  immoral.  For 
one  I  could  never  see  into  the  strict  justice  of  the  charge.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
book  to  be  censured  by  men  of  cold  and  chastised  &ncy,  who  dwell  only  in  the 
little  harmless  abstractions  of  artificial  life.  They  wUl  blame  the  character  of 
**  Devil  Bug  ;'*  and  so  do  we :  but  the  real  question  with  the  just  and  wise  critic 
is,  whether  society  has  Devil  Bugs  in  it;  and  has  our  author  drawn  such  a 
character  truly  to  the  life  1  I  must  hold  him  a  aad  kind  of  a  critic  who  expects  a 
devil  bug,  in  a  place  like  Monk  Hall,  to  talk  like  the  amiable  St  John  in  his  Isle 
of  Patroos.  Was  it  not  Lord  Byron  who  said  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
make  the  devil  talk  like  a  clergyman  ?  I  think,  perhaps,  the  noble  lord  may  have 
paid  the  profession  an  undeserved  compliment ;  but  the  critic,  notwithstanding, 
may  get  a  morsel  &om  his  civility.  The  novelist's  task,  with  this  Quaker  City, 
was  not  to  show  what  it  ought  to  bet  but  rather  what  it  ts.  He  came  not  to  lie 
—to  praise  a  skulking  servility,  an  insane  wc»rship  of  wealth,  to  christianize  our 
wine-buts,  and  call  universal  libertinism  by  the  genteeler  name  of  gallantry ;  but 
rather  with  a  thunderous  no  against  all  quackeries,  pretensions,  and  sins  in  high 
places.  Why  should  th^  novelist  be  held  down  with  an  obligation  to  truckle  to 
tithe  mongers  1  What  is  all  pious  mummery  to  him,  who  sees  that  the  white- 
washed worshippers  are  sordid  and  selfish,  and  mean — ^hard  and  strong  upon  the 
weak,  exacting  the  uttermost  fiirthing  of  hopeless  penury— clutching  with  avarici- 
ous insanity  at  the  little  metal  dollar  while  the  immortal  man  is  left,  with  bloody 
muscles,  and  a  broken  heart,  to  die  like  a  dog  upon  his  straw !  What  is  all  the 
tragi-comic  fiice  acting  to  him,  upon  whose  soul  already  flash  the  hot  fever- 
flames,  fi-om  the  depraved  and  groaning  heart  of  humanity?  What  has  he  to  do 
with  all  these  conventional  lies,  but  to  huny  them  off  to  death  and  doom,  under 
the  tread  and  crash  of  his  most  truthful  exposure  1  It  were  as  just  to  hold  the 
health  oflicer,  who  advertises  a  neighborhood  as  infected  with  contagion,  responsi- 
ble for  the  ravages  of  death  there,  as  to  blame  the  novelist  for  his  fiiithfiil  exposure 
of  the  secret  heart  of  socie^.  Nor.  has  socie^  or  true  religion  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  truthful  portraiture  c^  a  bad  character  in  a  romance.  No  preacher,  in 
this  Philadelphia,  can  by  any  anathemas  fixim  his  pulpit,  make  Devil  Bugs  appear 
balf  00  odious,  as  they  already  appear  m  the  pages  of  the  **Q^iaker  City.**    Let 
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the  miser,  &e  libertme,  the  knave  read  that  dream  of  Devil  Bag,  and  lislea  to  the 
mad  horrid  mosic  of  that  **  Orchestra  of  hell,"  and  then  lay  what  part  of  it  does 
not  cut  through  his  soul  like  a  knifef  On  which  page  of  the  **  Quaker  City**  is 
lust  and  fidsehood  eulogized  1  No,  the  fiuilt  cf  this  book  is  not  laxity  of  morals. 
It  rather  visits  the  seducer  and  all  transgression  with  too  severe  and  merciless  a 
puniflhment  Every  page  durieks  with  unrelenting  vengeance  against  the  doer 
of  wrong,  whether  he  be  merchant,  banker,  good  pious  parson,  or  cleik,  who  de- 
bauches OQ  his  msster's  mone^. 

It  is  not  a  thing  strange  to  me  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pynes,and  Fitz-Cowles  should 
cry  out  against  such  a  booL  It  is  very  much  such  a  thing  to  them  as  the  rope  to 
the  felon's  neck.  Ever  since  I  have  seen  how  this  book  has  agitated  the  tender 
conscience  of  society— ever  since  I  have  heard  the  groans  of  the  press  about  it,  I 
have  fblt  convinced  that  its  ttit  is  its  truth.  Had  it  been  fiJse  it  would  have  died 
fixxn  the  presa  Without  great  truth,  and  great  literary  merit,  it  could  not  have 
lived  to  go  through  these  twenty  editions  in  the  little  i^iace  of  three  years. 

The  author,  who  succeeds  like  that,  can  wtell  enough  afl&id  to  forgive  die  critica 
He  must  content  himself  to  be  sufficiently  abused  to  give  a  generous  variety  to 
what  of  life  there  is  for  hiaiL  Ignorance  will  grin,  and  bigotry  make  tkceBf  as 
puppy  dogs  in  the  streets  bark  at  the  man  who  walks  fitster  than  the  rest  But 
never  mind,  if  bo  that  he  keep  fiiithfully  on,  be  shall  make  the  eara  of  bigotry,  and 
what  else  opposes  him,  tingle  again.  Not  any  genius  will  ever  be  silenced  by  the 
clamor  of  the  fool,  who  would  put  it  in  strait-jackets,  make  it  say  mass,  subscribe 
to  thirty<4iine  articles,  read  diciplines  and  confessions  of  &ith,  and  work  all  day 
long  in  the  dull  tread-mill  of  the  schools :  never.  It  will  leave  all  creed  mongera 
and  lilliputi^  like  so  many  chattering  skeletons,  to  dig  away  in  the  scum  and 
BptLwn  of  a  thousand  years,  that  lie  rotting  upon  the  dead  bosom  of  the  past :  a 
mystic  hand  writing  gleams  there  upon  the  solid  dome  of  heaven ;  genius  will  go 
on  to  transUto  the  fire-ciphera ;  dig  who  will  after  the  grave  cbthes  of  the  dead 
yesterdays.  His  task  is  not  to  write  immoral  books  neidier :  but  to  hold  up  in  the 
&ce  of  the  world,  a  picture  of  what  life  is.  If  gross  and  sensual  men  can  see  m 
this  picture  only  the  gross  characters  there,  whose  feult  is  that  1  Would  you  have 
a  painter  who  is  sent  to  sketoh  pandemonium,  steal  a  picture  of  paradise,  and  call 
that  the  metropolis  of  hell  ?  The  devik  might  enjoy  the  compliment  of  seeing 
their  feces  in  paradise ;  but  what  would  the  angels  say !  Nay  what  would  thecritios 
say  of  the  skill  and  truth  of  such  a  painter.  Why  then  by  a  vanity  and  felsebood 
not  less  ridiculous  do  you  wish  the  novelist,  who  paints  a  great,  proud,  corrupt, 
mammon^worshipping  city  to  give  you  a  picture  only  of  saints  and  apostles  ?  His 
own  soul  would  smite  him  in  the  fece  evermore  when  he  had  prostituted  his  pea 
to  such  lying.  Such  writen  are  plenty  enough  who  truckle  to  the  vanity  of  fops 
and  wealth-mongers.  Their  books  are  plenty  enough  too,  on  their  publisheis 
shelves,  where  they  lie  in  mould  and  cob-webs^  looked  into  only  fay  the  moths  that 
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«ftt  them.  "No  fidn  man  ever  got  a  deliveraiice  doqaeiit  enoo^  to  eaptitate  a 
■io^e  heart  His  thoughts  are  muffled  like  a  dead  bell,  and  instead  of  the  clear 
diatinct  vibratknifl  which  make  the  heavens  nn|^,  there  is  but  the  dumb  underbreatk 
which  every  body  knows  to  be  artificial  and  unnaturaL" 

Words  with  souls  in  them  is  what  we  want :  words  that  go  out  like  cannon 
balls  against  all  fidsity  in  church  or  state.  Rigid,  unsparing,  outspeaking  truth- 
fiilnees — rough  and  ragged  as  a  northexn  land-scape — that  is  what  we  want  Your 
norelists  who  would  feed  us  on  sugar-plums;  or  amuse  us  by  a  harmless  cock- 
robin  and  pus»>in-boots  literature,  may  for  aught  We  know  have  a  mission  to  the 
nurseries,  with  the  cats  and  cnuiles ;  but  not  any  misBaon  to  manhood.  Neither  in 
literature,  nor  in  p<^tics,  nor  in  morals,  nor  in  philosophy,  nor  in  religion  did  such 
writers  ever  efiect  a  revolution  for  good  or  eviL  For  revolutions  we  want  Lutfaers, 
who  will  throw  their  ink-stands  at  the  devil*s  head,  and  go  to  Leipzig  thou|^  it 
rain  Duke  Georges  hr  nine  days  continually.  And  these  true  earnest  kind  of 
men  are  the  only  records  that  Time  leaves  behind  him.  Bat  your  great  mass,  of 
what  are  called  **  moral  writen,**  your  pious  pretenders,  and  fhthion-worshippars, 
your  efieminate  eulqgiaers  of  genteel  Ibols,  and  scheming  bigots  these  will 
perish  and  rot  away,  like  the  flies  of  the  summer  shambles.  Not  thus  will  it  be 
with  the  men,  who^  with  words  of  fire,  have  ducted  your  sins :  cry  ou^  as  you 
will  against  them,  brand  them  with  whatever  anathema — their  writings  are  the 
coin  and  curroicy  of  truth,  stamped  with  its  image  and  superscription,  so  that  they 
wQl  last  forever.  What  has  the  sneer  of  the  critics  done  against  the  **  Quaker 
City  !*^  twenty  editions  answer.  It  is  better  to  ask  what  has  the  **  Quaker  City** 
done  to  the  critics?    Let  a  paragraph  or  two  fiom  tiie  book  itself  answer. 

**  Devil  Bug  was  silent  The  shontsof  the  revders  in  the  adjoining  cellar  grew 
more  loud  and  uproarious,  yet  he  heeded  them  not  Deep  in  the  heart  of  this 
monster,  like  a  ffewer  blooming  from  the  very  comtptioii  of  the  grave,  the  memory 
of  that  fair  yoong  girl,  who  eighteen  yean  ago,  had  sought  the  shelter  of  Monk- 
Hall,  lay  hidden,  fiuit  entwined  around  the  life-cords  dt  his  deformed  soul. 
''Oh,  tell  us,  ye  who  in  the  hours  of  inftncy  have  laid  npoo  a  mother's  bosom, 
who  have  basked  in  a  ft.ther*s  smile,  who  have  had  wealth  to  bring  you  comfort, 
luxury,  and  a  home — who  have  sunned  in  the  light  of  religion,  as  yon  grew  to- 
wards manhood,  and  been  wanned  ioto  intellectual  life  by  the  blessing  of  education ; 
Oh,  tell  us,  ye  who  with  all  these  gifts  and  mercies  flung  around  you  by  the  hand 
of  God,  have  after  all  refbsed  his  laws,  and  rotted  in  your  very  lives,  with  the  foul 
pollution  of  libertinism  and  lust;  tell  us,  who  dliall  find  most  mercy  at  the  bar  of 
avenging  justice— you,  with  your  prostituted  talents,  gathering  round  your  guilty 
souls,  so  many  witnesses  of  your  utter  degradation— or  Devil-Bug,  door-keeper*  of 
Monk-Hall,  in  all  his  monstrous  deformity  pf  body  and  intellect,  yet  with  one  re- 
deeming memory,  gleaming  like  a  star  from  the  chaos  of  his  mind  !**  ^  *  * 

''And  this  is  the  great  Quaker  Ci^,  which  every  Sunday  lifts  its  demure  ikoe  to 
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Heaven,  and,  with  chorch-baming,  Girard-College,  and  Bank-robbery,  bangui^ 
arotuid  its  sldrts,  tells  A!lmighty  God,  that  it  has  sent  missionaries  to  the  isles  of 
the  sea,  to  the  Hindoo,  the  Turk,  and  the  Hottentot ;  that  it  feels  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  &r-off  nations  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  measured  by  words,  whfle 
it  has  not  one  sing^le  throb  of  pity  Ibr  the  poor,  who  starve,  rot,  and  die,  within  its^ 
very  eye-sight  !*• 

That  is  plain  talk  enough.  There  is  a  kind  of  heroism,  we  may  say  soldierly 
bravery  in  sach  writing,  that  makes  cowards  tremble  again.  Hypocrites  will  not 
like  it,  neither.  What  dioiild  cowards,  hypocrites  and  bigots  do  but  hate  a  book 
that  continually  thunders  in  their  ears  such  words  as  these — **  Bribery  sits  on  the 
judicial  bench,  and  a  licentious  mob  administers  justice  with  the  knife  and  the 
torch.  In  the  pulpit  crouches  grim  Superstition,  preaching  a  God,  whose  mercy  is 
one  incarnate  threat,  whose  beneficence  is  written  on  the  grave-stone  of  a  wrecked 
world  r 

Or,  if  you  will,  let  us  hear  Luke  Harvey  rail  a  little— ''Justice  in  the  Quaker 
City !  Suppose  the  Almighty  God  should  hold  a  court  one  day,  and  try  the  justice 
of  the' Quaker  City,  by  his  impartial  law  !  What  a  band  of  witnesses  would  come 
thronging  to  that  solemn  bar;  come  into  court,  old  Stej^cn  Girard,  come  into  court 
with  your  will  in  hand — that  will  which  bequeathed  your  enormous  wealth  to  the 
white  male  orphans  of  the  past,  the  present  of  generations  yet  unborn ;  come  into 
court  and  testify !  What  say  you  of  Quaker  City  justice  1  Is  your  College  builtl 
Has  a  smgle  orphan  been  clothed,  or  educated  at  your  expense,  or  with  your  mo- 
ney 1  Come  into  court,  widows  and  orphans,  beggared  by  the  hands  of  bank  di- 
rectors—come into  court  in  your  rags  and  misery ;  come  and  testify:  What  think 
yon  of  justice,  as  ehe  holds  the  scales  in  Philadelphia !  Come  into  court  Religion, 
and  point  to  your  churches  in  ruins  !  Come  into  court.  Humanity,  and  point  to  the 
blackened  ashes  of  the  Asylum,  the  Scbod-honse  and  the  Hall  !*' 

There  are  some  crumbs  that  will  be  found  bard  eating  enough  for  the  seducer  ' 
also. 

''In  some  old  book  of  mysticism  and  superstition,  I  have  read  this  wild  legend, 
which  mingling  as  It  docs  the  terrible  with  the  grotesque,  has  still  its  meaning  and 
itsmoraL 

*'In  the  sky,  fiir,  fiur  above  the  earth— so  the  legend  runs — there  hangs  an  AwfUl 
Bell,  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  which  angel  hands  alone  may  toU,  which  is  never 
tolled  save  when  the  Unpaidonable  sin  is  committed  on  earth,  and  then  its  judg 
ment  peal  rings  out  like  the  blast  of  the  archangePs  trumpet,  breakmg  on  the  ear 
of  the  Crimmal,  and  on  his  ear  alone,  with  a  sound  that  freezes  his  blood  with 
homir.  The  peal  of  the  blsll,  hong  in  the  azure  depths  of  space,  announces  to  the 
Chiilty  one,  that  he  is  an  outcast  fhun  God's  mercy  forever  that  his  Crime  can 
never  be  pardoned ;  wiule  the  throne  of  theElemal  endures ;  that  in  the  hour  of 
Death,  his  soul  will  be  darkened  by  the  hopelesi  prospect  of  an  etemi^  of  wo ; 
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wo  without  limits  despair  without  hope ;  the  torture  of  the  never-dying  worm,  and 
the  vnquenchahle  flame,  forever,  and  forever. 

''Reader !  Did  the  acmnd  of  the  judgment  bell,  pealing  with  one  awfhl  toll,  fion 
the  invisible  air,  break  over  the  soul  of  the  Libertine,  as  in  darkness  and  m  silence, 
he  stood  shuddering  over  the  victim  of  his  Crime  ? 

"If  in  the  books  of  the  Last  Day  there  should  be  found  written  down  but  One 
unpardonable  crime,  that  crime  will  be  knovm  as  the  foul  wrong,  accomplished  in 
the  gaudy  Rose  Chamber  of  Mook-haU,  by  the  wretch  who  now  stood  trembling 
in  the  darkness  of  the  place,  while  his  victim  lay  senseless  at  his  feet" 

No  doubt  a  large  book,  crowded  full  of  this  kmd  of  sentiment,  will  be  found  very 
immoral  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  common  knaves^  and  libertines  of  a  great 
city.  No  doubt  that  the  more  refined  sensualists,  the  Dr.  Pynes  and  patent  gos- 
pelers,  in  their  libidinous  taste,  will  pass  by  all  these  scorching  rebukes,  and  fiksten 
on  the  voluptuous  picture  of  Dora  Lii^ingstcm's  bosom. 

No  doubt  the  hypoerite,  the  swindler,  the  monied  knave,  the  Catholic-hater,  the 
heathenHsaver,  and  the  despiser  of  the  poor  at  home,  will  find  enough  to  condemn 
in  these  pagea  No  doubt  that  fiit  and  fbstered  profligacy  in  the  senate,  the  bench, 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar  will  cry  out  under  the  terrible  lash  of  indignant  and  insulted 
genius  pleading  with  the  injured  masses  to  arise  and  resent  their  wrongs.  The 
work  of  genius  would  indeed  go  for  naught  if  profligacy  did  not  cry  out  But  why 
need  good  honest  men  take  up  the  bigot's  watch-wofd  of  alarm  1  .Mr.  Lippaid  has 
never  once  aimed  his  envenomed  shaft  at  any  good  brave  man,  in  any  profession  or 
post  of  life.  There  m  indeed  somewhat  of  idolatry  in  the  extravagant  worship 
which  he  pays,  both  in  his  writings  and  private  life,  to  all  true  great  men.  His 
scorn  has  been  directed  at  none  but  the  cunning  knaves,  who  have  smuggled  them- 
selves into  professions  and  posts  of  honor,  very  much  as  lizards  may  crawl  into  the 
lion's  den,  and  set  up  to  be  lions  toa 

These  have  found  poor  mercy  at  his  hand&  Let  us  make  room  in  this  place  ffar 
one  more  extract 

''The  State  House  clock  had  just  struck  eight,  when  amid  the  gay  crowds  that 
thronged  Chesnut  Street,  might  be  discerned  one  poor  wan-fiioed  man,  who  stiode 
sadly  up  and  down  the  pavement  in  fixnt  of  a  jeweller's  window.  The  night  was 
bitter  cold,  but  a  tattered  round-about  and  patched  trowsers,  constituted  lus  scanty 
appareL  He  had  not  been  shaven  for  several  dajrs,  and  a  thick  beard  gave  a  wild 
appearance  to  his  lank  jaws  and  compressed  lips.  His  fooe  was  pale  as  a  mort- 
eloth,  but  his  eye  shone  with  that  clear  wild  light  that  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  There  was  Famine  in  the  unnatural  gleam  of  that  eye.  His  mueb- 
wom  hat  was  thrown  back  from  his  pale  forehead,  and  there,  in  the  lines  of  that 
frowning  brow  you  might  read  the  full  volume  of  wrong  and  want,  which  the  op- 
pressors of  this  w<»rld  write  on  the  foces  of  the  poor. 

"Up  anl  down  the  eold  pavement  he  strodei.    He  lookad  fhn  side  to  side  fbr  a 
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gknoe  of  pitjr.  TfaOTe  wis  no  humtnitjr  in  the  ejes  that  met  his  gmse.  lUnott- 
aUe  Dames  going  to  the  Opera,  Merchants  in  broad-cklh  reCoraing  fiboni  the 
eoimting4ioii8e,  Bank  Directora  bnnying  to  their  homes,  godly  preachers  wending 
to  their  Qmrchesi  their  ftoes  fhll  of  sohrietj  and  their  hearts  burning  with  enmity 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome :  These  all  were  there,  on  that  q|Dwded  pafemeot  But 
pity  lor  the  Pbor  man,  who  with  Famine  written  on  his  forehead  and  blazing  from 
his  eyes,  strode  op  and  down,  in  front  of  the  Jeweller*s  gandy  window  1  Not  one 
solitary  Uwob  I 

**  No  bread,  no  fire,**  mattered  the  Mechanic  as  he  looked  to  the  sky  with  a 
dark  scowl  on  his  brow.  **  No  bread,  no  fire  fir  two  whole  days*  I  can  bear  it, 
but God!  My  child,  my  child  !* 

With  the  tattered  tnffoi  his  coat  sieere,  he  wiped  away  a  sah  tear  from  his 


*«  God  r  he  fiercely  muttered  between  his  set  teeth.  *«  Is  there  a  God  1  Ib  he 
jnst  1  Then  why  have  these  people  fine  clothes  and  warm  homes,  when  I,  It  with 
honest  hand%  haTO  no  bread  to  eat,  no  fire  to  warm  me  1** 

Your  pardon,  pious  people,  your  pardon  for  the  blasphemy  of  this  starving 
wretch !  Btarratni  yon  know  is  a  grim  sceptic,  a  very  Infidel,  a  doubter  and  a 
soccer! 

**  Two  days  without  bread  or  fire  .*^  he  muttered  and  strode  wearily  along  the 
street  Suddenly  a  halAmuttered  cry  of  delight  escaped  from  his  lips.  A  splendid 
carriage,  drawn  fay  two  Uood  bones,  with  a  coat  of  arms  gleaming  on  its  panels, 
met  his  gaze.  It  was  the  work  of  im  instant  for  the  Mechanic  to  spring  up  behind 
this  carriage,  iriiile  a  smiling-fiLced  elderly  gentleman  sat  alone  by  himself  with- 
in. And  away  the  hocses  dashed,  until  they  reached  a  large  mansioo  in  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  sqoares  of  the  city.  The  Bniling-Au^d  elder^  gentleman 
came  out  of  the  carnage,  and  after  telling  James,  the  coachman,  to  be  very  care- 
fid  of  the  honest  he  took  his  night-key  from  his  pocket,  and  entered  the  mansion. 

**He  fikiled  three  days  ago,**  said  the  Mechanic,  glancing  at  the  mansion  with  a 
ffim  smile,  as  iielei^it  down  from  the  eoaoh.  **TheBank  ofidiicfahe  is  Presi- 
tattbrokeafiirt&ightainee!    Ha,  ha!** 

And  with  a  hollow  lan^  he  pointed  to  the  retreating  coach  and  then  to  Ike 
fl«n  whose  enrtained  windows  the  blaie  of  lights  flashed  out  upon  the 


•*  Be  is  the  PresideDt  of  the  Bank  that  broke,  and  yet  has  his  coach  and  horses, 
his  hoBse,  his  servants  and  his  wines.  I  had  siz*hmidred  doQaxa  in  that  Bank, 
and  yet  have  net  a  cmst  of  bread  to  eat  I  *8pose  this  most  be  what  they  caB 
puHcer 

And  with  that  ssiilesKwfcinglangh  he  strode  up  the  maiUe  steps  of  the  Bank 
President's  Pahuxu 

«IinU  make  another  dftrt,**  he  wkkpeied.    «« And  if  that  fiuls Hat  God 
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wflltokBcaeafBiyoluld    As&rmjfelP--li»!  bat  I'qRMeliieoveivneraortlM 
Pbor  will  bury  me!** 

The  door  of  the  Bank  Prendeilit'e  Palace  wae  ijan  The  Meehaak  pudied  it 
openand  entered.  A  niddy  glow  of  light  aticamed  thrwigh  the  parkr  doQiwiimf 
into  the  halL  Walking  boldly  ibiward,  the  Meehaniii  paoeed  at  the  doOT  and 
kx>ked  in.  Oh,  such  ftae  furniture,  a  splendid  glass  above  the  nantel,  ottomans, 
a  8ofi^  a  goigeous  carpet,  and  silfc  enrtains  dioo|ihig  akng  fkm  the  windows- 
magnificent  furniture ! 

«« And  As  is  the  President  of  Ite  Broken  BUL** 

Mr.  Job  Joneson,  the  President  of  the  Bank  which  had  just  &iled  lor  only  one 
millioo  dollars,  sate  writing  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  that  gorgeous  ptirior.  He 
was  a  pleasant  man,  with  a  round  fiu^e  and  souill  eyes,  a  short  neck  and  a  whTte 
cravat,  corpulent  paunch  and  a  showy  broad-cloth  coat  Altogether  Job  Joneson, 
Esq.  was  one  of  your  good  citizens,  who  subscribe  large  sums  to  tract  societies, 
and  sport  vdvetrcushioned  pews  in  church.  He  did  not  pevoeire  the  entrance  ef 
the  Mechanic,  but  having  taken  his  seat  in  a  hurry,  was  making  some  memoranda 
in  his  note  book  by  the  light  of  the  astral  lamp. 

**  Twenty  dollars  to  the  Society  for  promotmg  BMe  Christianity  at  Home,** 
thus  he  soliloquized.  ^'Good  idea,  that  Be  m  all  the  P^lent-Goepel  papem 
Two  hundred  dollars  far  jewelry;  Mr&  Joneson  is  very  eztmvagant  Fifty 
doDars  for  flimiture  broken  by  my  son  Robert  who  is  now  at  College.  Bad  boy 
that !  One  thousand  dollars  fiir  a  piano^  grand  piano  fer  my  daughter  Connne 

Hal  Hum!  Who's  therel    What  do  yon  want  r 

The  Mechanic  advanced,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  approached  the  table.  It  was 
a  fine  contrast;  the  unshaven  Mechanic,  and  the  Bank  President;  on  this  side  of 
the  table  rags  and  want,  on  that  side,  broadcloth  and  plenty ;  here  a  fkce  with 
Famine  written  on  its  every  line;  there  a  visage  redolent  of  venison  steaks  and 
turtle  soup. 

••  Tour  business,  Sbr  r 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  Mr.  Jcmeson  1    I  am  John  Davis.** 

''Indeed !  You  shingled  a  house  for  me  last  summer.  Why  you  are  sadly 
changed  !** 

The  lip  of  the  Mechanic  trembled. 

**  I  was  a  little  better- looking  last  summer,  I  believe,**  he  said,  **  But  Mr.  Jone- 
•Qo,  I  have  called  upon  you  in  order  to  ascertain,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of 
my  ever  getting  any  portbn  of  my  money  fi^xn  the    ♦♦♦.♦♦    Bank  ?** 

«*  Not  one  cent  !**  said  the  Bank  President,  taking  out  his  watch  and  playmg 
with  the  seals. 

••  I  worked  very  hard  for  that  money,  Mr.  Joneson.  Pve  fVozen  in  the  winter's 
chill,  and  broiled  in  the  summer's  heat  fbt  that  money,  Mr.  Joneson.** 
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**  My  detr  ftUovr,  jaa  talk  to  me  ai  if  I  ooold  help  it,**  nid  Bfr.  Joneioiu 
g%ang  intently  upon  the  motto  engraven  on  his  seal*  'C^  with  the  BMeJ' 

**  And  now  Mr.  lboe8on«  I  am  without  work ;  my  maaej  is  gone,**  continned 
John  Davis,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  that  God's  angels  could  not  listen  to  without 
teaiB,  **  My  child  lays  at  the  point  of  death, — ^ 

.    **  How  can  I  help  (Aitf,  my  good  felbwl    I  am  sorry  that  3rour  child  is  sick 
— hot  can  I  help  i^?**  said  the  Bank  President  in  the  tone  of  withering  politeness. 

**  I  have  neither  hread  nor  medicine  to  give  her,**  said  Davis  as  his  grey  eye 
blazed  with  a  strange  light     **  There  has  been  no  fire  in  her  room  for  two 
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**  Get  work,'*  said  the  Bank  President,  in  a  short  decided  tone. 

**  Where  f*  And  Davis  extended  his  lean  hands^  while  a  quiet  lod^  of  de^air 
ftampi^  every  line  of  his  countenance. 

**  Anywhere !  Eveiywhere  I  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that  an  ahle4x)dted  man 
likeyoucan'tget  work  in  this  enlightened  city  of  Philadelphia!    Pshsw!"  ^ 

**I  have  tried  to  get  work  ixr  two  long  weeks,  and  am  now  without  a  crust  of 
bread  !**    And  John  gazed  steadily  in  JonesoD*s  ftce. 

**  Well  then,  where's  your  crediti  You  don*t  mean  to  say  that  an  industrious 
mechanic  like  yon  are^  or  on^t  to  be,  can't  obtain  credit  in  this  enterprizing  ci^ 
of  Philadelphia  r 

^'There  is  no  imprisonment  Ibr  debt,** said  John  with  a  sickly  mile.  •*Ko 
poor  man  gets  'trust'  now-a^ys.** 

**  Well,my  poor  fellow,!  am  sorry  fiir  you,  sorry  that  our  Bank  &iled  to  meet 
its  liahilities,  sorry  that  you  invested  your  little  money  in  it,  very  sorry !  But 
d'ye  see  1    I  have  an  engagement,  and  must  ga** 

The  corpulent  Bank  President  rose  from  his  seat,  inserted  his  watch  in  its  &h, 
put  on  his  great  coat,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

Davis  stood  as  if  rooted  to  that  gorgeous  carpet  He  made  an  effi>rt  to  speak' 
but  his  tongue  produced  but  a  hollow  sound.  Then  his  lip  trembled,  and  his 
quivering  fingers  were  [nressed  nervously  against  his  breast 

^  Come,my  fellow,  I  pity  your  case,  but  I  can't  help  it  There  is  a  meeting  of 
the  PatentpGospel  Association  to-night,  and  I  must  gOu  You  see  my  fellow,  the 
Pope  of  Rome  must  be  put  down,  and  I  must  go  an'  help  do  it" 

Davis  advanced  toward  the  oorpule&t  Bank  President 

**  Look  here,  Mr.  Jcmeeon,**  he  said  in  that  husky  whisper,  which  speaks  from 
the  thin  lips  of  want  **  My  hands  are  hardened  to  bone  by  w<»rk.  Lookattheee 
fingers.  D'ye  see  how  cramped  and  crooked  they  are  1  Well,  Mr.  Joneson,  fir 
six  long  years  have  I  slaved  for  that  six  hundred  dollars.  And  why  ?  Because  I 
wanted  to  give  my  wife  a  home  in  our  old  age,  because  I  wished  to  give  some 
sehodlin'  to  my  child.  This  money,  Mr.  Joneson,  I  phced  in  your  hands  last 
■ommer.    You  said  you'd  invest  it  in  stock,  and  now,  noiD,  Sir,  my  wife  has  been 
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4mA  a  monllu  my  ehild  lies  en  her  d jrin'  bed  witiKmt  bread  to  eat,  or  a  drop  of 
medicine  to  still  a  smgle  death-pain.  An*  I  come  to  jou,  and  ask  yoa  tir  mjr 
BKUiey,  an'  yoa  tell  me  that  the  Bonk  i»  broke  !  Now*  Mr.  Joneson,  what  I  want 
to  ask  you  is  this — ^ 

His  voice  trembledt  and  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  eyes  for  a  mngle  instant 

"  Will  you  lend  me  some  money  to  buy  some  wood  and  some  bread  f 

**  Why  Davis,  really  you  are  tc)o  hard  for  me,'*  said  the  round-&ced  Joneson, 
moving  a  step  nearer  to  the  threshhold.  There  was  a  supercilknis  curl  about  his 
ftt  lip,  and  a  sleepy  contempt  about  his  leaden  eyes. 

**  Will  you,"  cried  Davis,  his  voice  rising  into  a  whispered  shriek,  **WiIl  yon 
lend  me  otie  dollar  1" 

**  Davis,  Davis,  you're  too  hard  for  me,**  said  the  Bank  President,  jingling  the 
aihrer  in  his  pocket  with  his  gouty  handa    **  The  fiu;t  is,  were  t  to  listen  to  all 
such  appeals  to  my  feelings,  I  would  be  a  beggar  to-morrow — ^ 
*^e  strode  quickly  over  the  threshhold  as  he  spoke. 

**  John,"  he  cried  to  the  servant  who  was  passing  through  the  hall,  ^  If  any** 
body  calls  for  me,  you  can  say  that  I  have  gone  to  the  special  meeting  of 
the  American  Patent-Ck)spel  Association.  And  look  ye,  John,  tell  James  to  have 
tiie  coach  ready  by  twelve  to-night :  one  of  the  Directore  gives  a  party,  and  I 
must  be  there ;  and  when  thU  penon  goes  out,  you  can  put  down  the  dead- 
ktcL" 

Having  thqs  spoken,  the  Bank  Presidait  walked  quietly  to  the  flxmt  door  of  the. 
mansion,  and  in  a  moment  was  passing  along  the  crowded  street    John  Davis 
stood  in  the  centre  of  that  gorgeous  parlor,  silent  and  motionless  as  a  figure  carved 
oat  of  solid  rock. 

**  Come,Mwt^,  as  the  gentleman's  gone,  Fspose  you  may  as  well  tortle !"  said 
a  harsh  voice.  Jchn  Davis  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  fiit-&ced  servant  in  livery, 
motioning  him  toward  the  fhmt  door. 

Without  picking  his  hat  from  the  carpet,  John  walked  slowly  &om  the  holue. 

Meanwhile  Job  Joneson,  Esq.  passing  with  a  dignified  waddle  through  the  , 
crowded  street,  reached  the  COTner  of  Sixth  and  Chesnut  streets,  wl|ere  the  out- 
line of  the  State  Hoose  arose  into  the  clear,  cold,  star-lit  sky. 

A  hand  was  ki4  gently  on  his  shoulder.  Joneson  taming  quickly  round,  b^ 
held  a  man  of  some  thirty  years,  whose  slovenly  dress  and  red  nose  betrayed  his 
profenion.    He  was  a  tipstaff  ^  one  of  the  Ckmrts  of  Justice. 

''Beg  pardon,  Sir,  your  name  JonesQn,Sir!  There  is  a  case  to  be  tried  m 
Coort  to-morrow,  and  yoa  are  summoned  to  appear  as  a  witness.  Here's  the 
Sobpcena^— " 

Joneson  reached  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  paper,  when  the  figure  of  John 
Davis  strode  quietly  between  him  and  the  tipstaff 

•*  And  ^"  dnrieked  a  vdce,  wild  and  broken,  yet  horrible  in  its  slightest  tones. 
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^  And  Jbave  a  gnmmnmi  ht  yoo,  ako  I**  Hie  Budc  Prasideiit  nade  aa  nnrobni- 
Ury  ilut  aa  tlie  ^Mie  of  thoae  maniac  ejes  flaahed  upoa  him.  "  I  aobpoBDa  yoa, 
yav  Job  Jonesoiit  to  appear  at  the  Bur  of  Almighty  God  befiire  day-break  to* 
morrow!*'  • 

And  he  laistd  one  thin  hand  to  Heaven  while  the  other  rested  upon  the  Bank 
President's  ahodder.  Joneaan  ihnmk  fiom  that  touch— it  was  like  hot  lead  on 
tfaebareskin! 

««I  will  be  tkerer  whispered  Davis.  •^Tlere/"  And  he  waved  liia  thin 
hands  towards  the  stars.  **  At  the  Bar  of  God  Ahnighty  beftre  day-break  to 
morrow  !** 

The  Bank  President  raised  his  hands  to  his  eyes  with  an  involontaiy  gestoro. 
When  he  again  looked  around,  the  maniac  was  gone." 

At  his  leasure,  the  reader  must  finish  this  terriUe  lessoiL  He  will  see  how  the 
awful  summons  of  the  mad  mechanio  was  re-echoed  aho  by  the  voice  of  God— - 
*>  htfore  lay  break  tiMnorrow  r  He  will  see  how  every  oppressor  is  sanoondedt 
•vennore  by  miniateis  ofvengeancoi  who  grip  him  by  the  throat,  and  with  terrible 
voices  demand  the  fcrfeitureof  the  broken  hood :  a  pound  qfJUsh  cut  otcl  neare$i 
tke  heart !  There  is  no  escape  firam  the  poialty.  No  possible  jugglery,  no  the- 
ological bankruptcy,  no  patent-gospel  repentance  even,  can  cheat  Heaven  of  its 
dread  demand.  "  He  that  doeth  tartmg  $liM  reeeieefor  the  wrong  which  he  hath 
done^  is  a  thunder- word,  that  shrieks,  not  alone  from  the  Bible  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  but  firam  the  Bible  of  Nature  and  of  Providenoe  also.  Bury  his  evil 
deeds  under  mountaina  of  cateohiama  and  prayers  if  he  will,  they  roll  oat  of  their 
gimvea^  and  like  hot  invisible  devils  shall  laah  him  naked  through  the  world* 

That  is  the  moral  of  the  Quaker  City  also,  if  the  critics  had  but  the  insigfat  to 
see  it  We  can  well  enough  afibid  to  fiirgive  the  &ults  of  this  wild  head-long 
kind  of  book,  since  it  preaches  this  great  truth  so  welL  ,  We  may  of?erlook  ita 
sigzag,  fragmentary,  911am— chaotic  manner  of  saying  some  things  since  it  utters 
80  many  other  things  with  such  surpassing  strength  and  beauty.  The  reviewer 
^  who  CQodemns  indiscriminately  so  great  a  book  as  the  Quakbr  Crt,  will  find  it 
a  apedal  fiivor  to  be  forgotten  by  the  more  truthftil  critics  that  will  be  sure  to  come 
after  him.  They  will  rank  him  evermore  with  the  poor  dwarft  vdio  can  look 
vpon^some  statue  of  Olympic  Jove,  majestic  and  awful  in  i^  beauty,  yet  torn 
away  in  disgust  from  the  splendid  image,  because  of  some  speck  which  their  pig- 
my eyes  have  detected  on  the  finger  nalL  Let  us  not  fivget  this,  that  great 
books  are  not  written  fiir  any  dwarfia.  little  souls,  in  stxaiUjackets,  are  welcome 
enough  to  their  primers,  and  to  their  romance  even,  about  the  house  that  Jack 
built ;  but  who  ever  asked  them  to  turn  critics  on  the  works  of  genius  1  I  con^ 
ftas  that  my  heart  finds  a  welcome  for  thia  head-long  honest  Quaker  City.  Not- 
withstanding its  hot  fiery  temper,  it  will  do  good.  We  must  look  at  it,  not  as  a 
work  of  genkiB  oofy»  but  ako  aa  a  work  of  refimn.    It  eoaea  not  alone  to  amuee 
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iiat  diea/cUh],  like  the  song  of  Agamemnon,  to  jnanfy.  Its  ynhi  mad  voice  has  gone 
mt  every  niiere,  over  this  speculating,  mammon-worshipping  country.  From 
the  rock  heights  of  the  Aroostook,  to  tfa^  camp-fires  of  Monterey,  its  vengeance- 
diriekli  are  heoid,  echoing,  through  the  thousand  hollow  hearts,  where  idleness 
eats  the  bread  that  starving  industry  earns,  and  pensioned  profligacy  preaches  sub- 
missian  to  sweet  virtue  m  the  pan^e  of  God. 

You  tell  me  that  this  book,  true  enough  in  the  main,  is  extravagant.  Tery 
well,  thank  the  extremes  into  which  society  everywhere  runs  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  this  book  also.  It  is  you  who  have  driven  genius  out,  and  compelled  it 
to  pitch  its  extravagances  against  your  own ;  for  thus  only  can  it  weigh  you  up- 
wards^ to  give  a  lesson  from  the  skies.  How  shall  genius  be  otherwise  than  'ex- 
travagant, while  gazing  into  a  wild  firmament  of  gloom — rushing  with  its  mighty 
fire-wings  through  this  broken  fragment  of  eternity;  where  the  insane  ravings  of 
despair  lift  a  horrid  din  above  the  music-breath  of  angels,  and  the  voice  of  God ! 
Extravagant  indeed :  Was  not  Martin,  the  brave  old  monk  of  Ldeben  in  Saxony, 
who  threw  his  ink-stand  at  the  sooty  devil^s  head,  extravagant  alsol  So  the  devil 
thought  This  extravagance  is  the  bug-bear  of  little  minds :  heed  it  not  But 
out  with  thy  thought,  loud  and  seething,  like  a  hot  bolt  diot  ftoai  the  thunderous 
heavens. 

So  through  all  the  writings  of  this  man— every  page  impresses  you  with  the 
feeling  that  a  mind  of  dark  terrible  strength  has  just  gone  that  way  before  you :  a  ' 
man  in  whose  deep  soul  is  a  power  and  a  spell— an  imagmation,  foncy,  and  a  wiM 
utterance,  full  of  awful  beauty,  fire  and  love.  His  **  Ladye  Annabel**  is  a  splendid 
prose-poem,  where  horrors  congregate  with  strangest  phantoms  of  truth,  madly 
rushing  together  m  a  great  carnival  of  bve. 

But,  Lippard*9  genius  is  not  all  dark  and  horrible.  There  is  in  him  too  the 
sweetest  beauty,  flashing  out  betimes  like  the  dancing  aurora  up  the  printer  sky. 
Even  amid  all  the  war-horrors  of  **  Blanche  of  Brandywine"  we  diall  see  how  the 
author's  soul  delights  in  the  images  of  beauty  and  purity  that  seem  to  flit  ever 
4)efore  him,  in  the  midst  of  darkest  delineations.  Our  whole  literature  does  nol 
contain  more  beautifiil  sketches  of  female  character  than  Lippard  has  given  us  lA 
Rose,  Blanche,  and  the  Lady  Isidore.  All  that  a  pure  man  could  desire  in  wif^ 
mother  or  sister,  he  will  find  in  this  book,  made  living  and  bteutiful  in  the  lives 
of  these  characters.  Isidore  we  shall  love  forever.  Love,  not  alone'  for  her 
**  ikultlesB  limbs,**  and  beautiful  bosom,  shaded  by  a  veil  of  dark  waving  hair :  but 
we  shall  love  her  also  that  she  was  "  magnificently  beautiful,  brave,  and  loving.** 
With  her,  we  shall  all  feel  that  **  Beauty  and  tenderness  and  truth  have  gont 
home,'^    There  is  religion  and  poetry  in  our  author's  fiirewell  to  Isidore. 

^'Come,  let  us  bid  her  fiirewelL  Come  let  us  kneel  in  the  softened  light  and 
twine  our  hands  in  the  glossy  waves  of  her  dark  hai^,  and  close  her  eyes  and  lips, 
wldt  kimei^  let  xm  gently  dispoee  those  fiuiltless  limbs  m  the  quiet  atutudo  of  death 
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— ^  UHoanoWf  Bhf  tbe  ooffin,  the  gnvoi  the  &ihag  dod  I   Let  tsM  maoiA  Hkm 

Uack  hair  in  lengthened  wa¥e%  but  do  not  cloee  that  boeom  ftgm  tfae  light  Let 
it  gleam  in  the  mn,  until  tho  very  bet  moBMBt ;  fiir  it  b  pitre»  fiir  thoeghte  ban 
of  God  and  eternal  as  heaven^  eaoe  Ibueid  a  hoeae  within  tfaoee  giohee  otmum 
Farewell,  Dndore,  we  leave  you  now  foievei^  farewell,  Udore»  we  leave  your 
fiu»  to  the  grave-worm,  your  bosom  to  the  clod,  your  soul  to  its  home.  Farewell 
farave  and  beautiful,  on  your  cold  brow  we  drc^  no  tear,  for  sinee  tbe  wcrid  began, 
it  has  been  the  &te  of  hearts  like  yours,  to  love  and  break  and  dia  And  whea 
tbe  flowers  bloom  ever  yomr  grave,  the  angels  of  God  will  kiss  them,  and  fGog 
their  ftagcance  like  UessingB  upon  the  summer  air.** 

But  we  have  even  now  too  Mttle  qiace  left  fbr  a  just  notice  of  these  legends  f:i 
the  Revolution. 

Altoge&er  we  take  this  to  be  the  best  book  that  has  been  written  on  this  por- 
tioB  of  our  history.  In  the  dull  popular  idea  of  history,  this  book  is  not  merely  a 
history.  It  is  something  more.  It  is  a  series  of  battle  pictures ;  with  all  the  truth 
ef  Hirtofy  in  them,  vrfaere  the  heroes  are  made  living,  present  and  visible  to  our 
•enses.  Here  we  do  not  merely  torn  oVbr  the  dead  dry  fkcts  of  General  Wash- 
Iqgtoii's  battles,  as  if  oddly  digging  them  out  of  their  tomb — but  we  see  the 
living  general  as  he  moves  round  over  the  field  of  glory.  We  almost  hear  the 
word  of  his  command.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we  see  the  smoke  rolling  up  from 
*  the  field  of  battle,  and  hear  the  dreadfhl  roar  of  the  cannon,  as  it  spouts  its  death- 
4ame  in  the  fiice  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Through  all  we  see  daaliing  on  the 
wild  figure  of  mad  Anthony  Wayne,  followed  with  the  broken  battle-cry  of  Pu- 
kflki ;  until  along  the  line,  and  over  the*  field,  the  images  of  death  and  terror  are 
only  hidden  fhun  our  view  by  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  ffaune. 

There  is  not  a  relic  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  fhan  or  woman, 
within  a  good  hundred  miles  of  the  scene,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  Mr. 
lippard,  and  their  old  memories  sounded  to  the  bottom,  untO  the  last  and  smallest 
Ibct  should  be  brought  up.  Not  an  inch  oit  ground,  on  the  old  battle-fields,  that 
he  has  not  explored.  Hardly  an  old  revolutionary  newspaper  has  been  allowed  to 
rest  in  peace ;  that  too  must  be  dug  from  its  garret-grave,  and  stript  of  its  cob-web 
diroud,  to  satisfy  this  insatiate  hunger  fbr  revolutionary  crumbs. 

At  last  all  that  survives,  either  cffact  or  legend^  of  those  battles  and  battle 
men,is  brought  to  light :  painted  before  us,  so  that  we  can  look  upon  every  feature 
of  tiie  perilous  times.  Painted  indeed.  Of  all  the  American  authors,  poets  or 
novelistB— lippard  comes  nearest  to  the  painter.  So  perfect  and  powerful  are  his 
descriptions.  What  a  magnificent  picture  might  be  made  of  his  **  Sunset  upon  the 
'Battlefield.'* 

**  It  was  sunset  upon  the  field  of  battle— solemn  and  quiet  sunset    The  iicht 
golden  light  fell  over  the  graibsy  lawn,  over  the  venerable  fiibric  of  Chew*s 
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|lid0v«rtii«  tries  loittflred  «ki«  tiia  MdytanBUff  tinir  wtMadd  ittig*  t» 

/*Tiie  foeiio  was  ftOl  of  the  qpirit  #f  doioklitti^  steepod  ia  det^and  crinMaei 
m  biood.  The  gfeen  lawn— with  the  soil  toraed  up  fagr  the  eunm  wheek«  hf  tlw 
titmp  of  war  steadfl^  by  the  nah  of  the  hem&A  wae  all  bea^  with  gfaaedy  ftar 
(of  dead,  whose  cold  upluni^d  ft«es  shone  widi  a  temUe  hisCie  in  the  kst  beams 
of  the  declming  sun. 

**There  were  sensdess  earcasns,  with  the  arms  rent  ftom  the  shattered  bddft 
with  the  eyes  scooped  from  the  hoUow  soolBSl%witb  faahaads  Mrend  by  th# 
sword  thrust,  with  hair  dabUed  in  bkn^  with  sankea  jaws  ftUen  stt  the  gerjr 
chest;  there  was  aU  the  horior,aU  the  UoedBhed,aU  the  boloheryefwaivwttMMt 
a  smgle  gleam  of  its  romance  or  chivalry. 

/'Here  a  plaid-kilted  Highlander,  a  dark-ceated  Haaofezian,.  wero  baddled 

together  in  the  ghastliness  of  sudden  death;  eaeh  with  that  featfid  red  womid 

denting  the  foreheid,  each  with  that  same  repulaire  expresnon  of  ooarakiTe  pai% 

while  their  unclosed  eyei,  cold,  dead,  and  liistNleBi^  glared  on  the  hhie  faeafsos 

\^  with  the  glasBy  look  of  death. 

'^Yonder,  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  eht^  an  old  Continental,  mak  down^in  the  gmf 
of  death.  His  head  is  sunken  on  his  breast,  his  white  hair  all  bkxxNbedabbied,  his 
blue  hunting  shirt  spotted  with  clotted  drops  af  purple.  The  sanfannife  hand  eoE- 
tended,  giai^B  the  unfailing  rifle— the  (4d  warriss  is  meny  even  in  desithi  ftr  hit 
lip  wears  a  cold  add  unmoving  smile.  ^ 

''A  little  &rther  on  a  peasant  boy  bites  the  sod,  with  his  sanbcnt  fiioe  hslf 
buried  in  the'  blood-soddened  earthy  his  rustic  attire  of  linse^  tinted  by  the  last 
beams  of  the  declining  sun ;  one  arm  conyulBively  gathered  under  his  head,  tha 
long  brown  hair  all  stiJSened  with  blood,  while  the  other  grasps  the  weU-used  Ibww 
ling  piece,  with  which  he  rushed  to  the  field,  fought  bmvdy,  and  died  lik^  a  hanoi 
The  fowling  piece  is  with  him  in  death ;  the  fowling  piece--campanioa  of  many^ 
a  boyish  ramble  beside  the  Wisaabikon,  many  a  hnnting  ezcunioD  en  the  wiU 
and  dreamy  hiUs  that  $xywn  around  that  rivulet^-4s  i^w  beside  hui^  but  tfm  h$ad 
that  encloses  its  stock  is  colder  than  the  iron  of  its  rusted  tube.** 

In  this  there  is  no  w<»rk  left  for  the  imagination  of  the  finest  arthft    Let  hStk 
use  his  mechanical  skill  in  light  and  shadow ;  the  picture  is  made  for  hisL 
So  also  in  the  legend  of  General  Agnew. 
*<  The  last  beams  of  the  sun  trembled  over  the  high  forehead  of  G^end  Agnew* 

as,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  giave-yajd  wall,  he  gazed  upon  the  pioapecti  and 

his  eye  lit  up  with  a  sudden  brilliancy,  when  the  quick  fnd  piercmg  report  of  a 

rifle  broke  on  the  air,  and  echoed  around  the  scene. 
''A  small  cloud  of  light  blue  smoke  wound  upward  from  the  graseijpajd  wall,  a 

ghastly  smile  overspread  the  foce  of  Agnew,  he  looked  wildly  round  for  a  si^glar 

inslant,  and  then  foil  heavily  to  the  dust  of  the  road-side,  a--lifolesi  oofie. 
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'^His  gaDaJifc  ileed  ef  .ebon  dukiMlai  of  8km»  loffrared  fail  pioiid  crest^  And  throat 
lu0  ooBtrils  in  hki  maflter'e  fiice,  his  large  eyes  dilatiiig,  as  he  anafred  the  scent  of 
Hood  opoo  the  air ;  and  at  the  vary  moment  that  sane  wild  and  gfahsUj  Ikce  ap- 
peared onoe  ukito  aboife  the  itaQes  of  the  giatpe-yard  wall,  and  a  diriek  of  trhi^ 
wilder  and  gfaastlieMlkan  the  ftoe,  aran  ahrieidng  aknre  the  grafesL 
'That  rifle  shot,  pealing  from  the  grave-yaid  wall,  was  the  last  sbot  of  the 
battle^y  of  Gennantown;  and  that  corse  flong  along  the  roadside,  witii  those 
oold  eyes  gliurmg  on  the  blue  soaset  d^,  with  -the  deaflnwoond  near  the  heart, 
was  the  uoT  i«Ai>  HAH  of  that  day  of  horror. 

<*Aa  the  son  went  down,  the  daak  horse  lowered  his  head,  and  with  qtdvering 
noslnls,  inhaled  the  last  breath  of  his  dying  master.** 

The  grave-yard — the  cloud  of  lig^t  blue  Bmolce  winding  np  over  Ihe  grave-yard^ 
—•die  muscolar  fixm  of  Oeneral  Agnew  stretched  in  the  dost  by  the  road-side — 
the  gaUant  warwhoroe,  with  his  dilating  eyes  and  swollen  nostrils  smiffing  in  the 
ftce  of  his  ftllen  rider— the  ghastly  murderer's  fiu^e  looking  ov^r  the  old  grave- 
ynd  wall— and  away  off  in  the  west  the  soft  son  set:  would  not  this  make  a 
magnificent  picture,  to  be  called  **!«■  last  shot  op  ths  battlk-uat  or 
ChotKAnowx?**— There  is  hardly  a  page  in  this  whole  book  from  which  some 
such, picture  might  not  be  made. 

But  the  poetry  of  these  Legends  perhaps  is  the  first  thing  that  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  competent  reviewer.  This  indeed  is  the  first  thing  in  all 
Lippard*s  works.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  his  abilitp'  for  the  most  accomplished 
of  historians,  of  his  genius  as  a  novelist,  I  take  him  to  be  as  much  poet  as  any 
thing  else  after  alL  Though  we  may  find  him  utterly  without  capacity  in 
rhythm  or  rhyme ;  still  he  is  a  poet  Whoever  that  old  man  Ossian  was,  he  was 
•och  another  rhymeless  ilqrthmless  poet,  fer  all  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Lippaid*s  genius  beholds  the  Ikidson  River  as  *<  a  mirror  in  its  mountain 
fiameJ*  Or  a  ''Qneen  who  reposes  in  a  strange  majesty,  a  crown  of  snow  upon 
kerjbrehemd  qfgnaislt^  the  leaf  of  Indian  com,  the  spear  of  wheat,  mingled  in  the 
ghdle-whioh  binds  her  waist,  the  murmur  of  nj^ling  water  ascending  firom  die 
valley  beneath  her  feet** 

The  Sesquehanna  is  ^  a  warrior,  who  rushes  finm  his  home  in  the  forest,  hews 
lus  way  thimi^  primeval  mountains,  and  howls  m  his  wrath  as  he  hurries  to  the 
ocean.  Ever  and  anon,  like  a  conqueror  overladened  with  the  spoils  of  battle, 
hs  sottters  a  green  idand  in  kispatk/' 

The  WMwahihon  is  '^a  Prophetess,  who  with  her  cheek  embrowned  by  the  sun, 
•ad  her  dark  hair— not  gadiered  in  clusten  or  curling  in  ringlets— fiiUiog 
straigfatly  to  her  white  shoulders,  comes  ferth  from  her  cavern  in  the  woodsy 
•ad  speaks  to  us  hi  a  low  soft  tone,  that  awes  and  wins  our  hearts,  and  iooks 
flt  «s  with  eyes  whose  steady  light  and  supernatural  brightness  bewilder  our 
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To  oni  MitiiMr^  AMcynko  ^  Tke  nigki  eomM  dowfy  iowL**  And  he  Oonld 
lee  the  ftmng  man  hearing  off  *^  tke  UttU  girl^  wkote  gokkn  Jurir  JioaUd  over 
his  dark  drete  like  tmnekime  ever  a  pdV*  To  hk  ean  the  *^wind  etbe&pe 
tkraugk  tke  weode,  not  witkaboieterousroaTf  Imi  wiik  tke  etrange  ead  cadence 
qf  am  orgen^  wkoee  notee  ttoefi  amay  tkraugk  tke  arckee  of  a  Urn  catkedrei 
aUUr 

To  hi9  viekn  also  there  are  einm j  days  in  winter  when  ^  tke  glad  maiden^ 
May^  eeeme  to  blow  ker  warm  breatk  tn  tke  grim  face  of  February^  unJtU  tke 
reugk  old  warrior  laugke  againJ'* 

He  sees  the  smoke  of  the  hattle-fleld  as  ^  ne  ekroud  f^dea^  for  naXlkiDB.'* 

To  him  the  Wiasahikon  is  a  thing  of  beauty  forever — **It  is  a  poem  ofheauiy^ 

where  the  bieeze  mourns  its  anthem  tiuroogh  the  tall  pines;  where  the  silver 

waters  send  up  their  voices  of  joy ;  where  calmness,  and  quiet,  and  intense  solitade 

awe  the  sod,  and  fill  the  heart  with  bright  thoughts  and  golden  dreams,  woven  in 

,tke  luxury  of  tke  eummer  kowr** 

I  take  these  to  be  good  specimens  enough  of  poetry.  Nearly  every  page  in  the 
whole  book  is  alive  with  this  quaint  or  beantiftil  imagery.  Such  a  book  has  never 
appeared  in  this  countiy  beftre— 4o  give  us  so  poetical  and  striking  a  view  of  the 
age  of  the  Revolution. 

Somehow  I  think  history  ou^t  to  be  written  with  somewhat  of  the  poet*s  in- 
spiration. It  is  only  the  poet  who  can  call  back  to  us  the  remote  and  dea4  end 
invest  them  vdth  %  visible  and  lifb^Uke  Ibnn.    He  alone  can 

«  Call  up  ths  man  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuacan  bold." 

The  effigies  of  Lippard*s  heroes  have  almost  as  much  life  as  the  scene  of  their 
Utmost  actions.  Nothing  is  dead  any  more  that  his  imagination  cmce  grasps.  He 
continually  reminds  us  of  that  French  poet  historian,  Michelet,  who,  take  him  all 
m  all,  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  and  best  historian  the  world  allows  us  just  now. 

Our  author  may,  if  he  will,  make  himself  the  Michelet  of  America — ^the  poel- 
historian  of  his  country. 

>  In  this  volume  he  has  given  us  an  eameet  of  his  sincerity,  mdependence.  The 
light  which  he  has  shed  on  the  subject  of  Amold*s  treason  shows  patience  enough 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  tasL  His  defence  of  the  political  &me  of 
unhappy  Thomas  Paine  evinces  courage  enough  too.  For  this  he  has  been  called 
an  infidel ;  but  only  by  fire-6kull*s  who,  justly  enough,  hate  Paine*s  scepticism, 
but  most  unjustly  traduce  his  well  earned  political  fiime.  Lippard*s  apprectatiaB 
of  the  political  wrings  of  Paine  is  precisely  that  entertained  by  Washington* 
Adams,  and  all  our  great  countryman  of  the  past  The  mdispeiisible  servic^ 
which  this  man  perfbrmed  fer  America,  in  the  time  of  its  trial,  has  never  been  dis- 
puted by  any  man  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  so  great  a  subjeet 
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Mr*  Liiytid  itf  not  tit  infidel :  tmlasi  infidel  be  a  tnan  wbo  will  not  profimely  wofw 
ibq>  his  Greetcr*  ae  Uikm  eoft  Jaeketi^  by  the  aqnare  nde.  He  is  not  an  infidel; 
onleHr  it  mean  a  man  wbo  will  not  fitUow  the  anokey  ffiekering  toreh  lights,  hi 
the  hands  of  gropii^  creed-oKiigers,  nor  bow  down  his  soul  to  the  graven  images 
ef  soulless  sectarianism,  which  clings  only  to  the  dead  body  of  the  Sayiour,  having 
dismissed  his  spirit  firom  the  temple.  If  a  profound  belief  in  Theinn,  in  prophets 
§tid  apostles— a  warm  and  sincere  reverence  fi>r  that  most  beautifiil  and  loving 
spirit  that  ever  sanctified  the  fiirm  cf  hmnanity,  Jesos  of  Naxaieth,  make  a 
christian,  Mr.  IJppard  is  fiur  enough  from  infidelity.  Read  the  book,  in  his 
,  wcnrk  called  Fourth  of  July  1776,  and  then  say  whether  this  man  is  tf^fUid  to 
Jesus.  There  is  a  better,  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  epirit  and  purity  of  Nazareth,  • 
in  this  brief  chapter,  than  in  half  a  too  of  sermons  ground  out  df  the  castpiroo 
biains  of  intolerant  sectariesi 

Mr.  Lippard's  leligioua  views  are  precisely  those  of  nearly  every  man  of  genius 
in  this  country ;  and  we  may  say  eveiy  other  countiy.  This  world  over,  and  the 
ages  over,  genius  has  had  its  own  religioo.  It  was  never  infidel  other.  In  the 
highest  order  of  genhis  at  least  we  shall  never  find  raw  and  scoffing  infidelity 
To  every  soul  capable  of  catching  so  vast  a  sight,  the  lifb  of  Jesus  is  a  poem  of 
beauty ;  a  brother-voice,  whispering  there,  when  man*s  heart  is  weakest  Jesos : 
name  divine !  the  soul*s  amulet  of  love-**  prest  evermore  to  the  lips  of  ages.**  If 
men  of  genius  have  ever  been  heedlen  of  that  word,  it  could  have  been  only  in 
some  mad  moment  wbefl  revenging  themselves  upon  the  vulgarity  and  material* 
ism  of  its  professed  followers.  They  may  not  be  able  to  behold  the  epirit  of  Jesus 
floating  in  the  rivers  of  blood  which  have  flowed  m  his  name :  they  may  not  be 
able  to  hear  his  voice  in  the  murder-shrieks  and  blasphemies  that  swell  upward 
fixxn  the  wild  war  of  sects.  But  in  those  tones  of  oeace.  once  heard  m  Jndeah, 
**  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  yon  rest,** 
they  will  recognise  evermore  the  mus]c4Nreath  c^  God«  They  may  not  take  to 
their  bosoms  the  pedant  Christ  of  aztificial  theology— Christ  in  effigy  alas !  bot^ 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  they  will  press  to  their  heart  of  hearts  as  the  divinest  friend  of 
man,  and  the  truest  son  of  God.  To  them  religicm,  as  made  easy  by  catecfaisDl 
and  rule,  and  bound  in  cal(  may  seem  of  little  value  to  the  soul ;  but  that  ttligioa 
which  streams  in  gloiy  fixim  the  stars-reflected  upward  again  in  the  smile  of 
each  flower,  and  hiding  itself  at  W  in  the  atill  heart  of  man-made  living  and 
eternal  there  oy  the  voice  of  revektion— that  religion  is  always  with  them.  The 
Prophets  and  the  Apostles  are  their  companions  tea 

Genius    by  intuition  falls  into  truth,  sooner  than  the  greatest  elahoratioA 
of  mere  talent  can  reason  its  way  into  it     It  catches  truth  by  inspirations 
tne  one  great  fiust  of  nature  and  providence  flashes  in  on  it  perpetoally,  like  a 
Wiriseofthe  souL 
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''  Th^  awfol  diadow  •€  Mmie  nnieMi  Power 

Floats,  though  imaeen,  amoDg  00 ;  Tisidng 

This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 
As  summer  winds  thit  creep  from  flower  \,o  flower ; 
Lilte  moon-beims  that  behind  some  piney  moantain  shower, 

It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 

Each  human  heart  and  countenance ; 
Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, 

Like  memory  of  music  fled 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grave  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  ite  myetery** 

Every  thing  great  and  true  ia  a  revelation  of  Deity.  The  conga  of  Isaiah,  the 
•ennons  of  Jesus,  the  oaks,  the  lillies,  the  seajKms-— does  not  the  God  q>eak  in 
them  alii  In  them  all,  if  we  have  but  the  purity  and  spirituality  to  hear  it  To 
the  nund  of  Jesos  there  was  a  witness  of  the  Father  in  the  **  lillies  of  the  field,'* 
the  ^  birds  of  the  air,"  the  ***  raki,*'  the  **  sun4>6ams :"  but  not  any  witness  to  the 
coarse  mind  of  the  Jewish  doetor  of  divinity.  He  could  find  deity  only  in  parch- 
ments,  creeds,  tradition,  ritualism.  ThQfaet  of  creation,  providence,  and  reveli- 
tion,  is  plain  enough  to  all  men ;  but  the  character  in  which  we  behold  that  fiiet 
depends  en|irely  on  the  light  or  darkness  within  us.  A  coarse  rude  man  must 
have  coarse  rude  conceptions  of  his  Deity,  and  of  all  works  of  Deity.  The  gode 
qf  Creetons  and  Hottontots  are  &shioned  out  of  the  loatha(»ne  indolence  of  their 
own  souls.  If  we  will  look  into  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  diftrence  between  the 
God  and  Father  of  Jesus,  and  the  gods  of  the  PhUistines,  was  precisely  the  difibr- 
enoe  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Jesus  and  the  Philistine. 

The  coarse  mass  of  mankind,  at  this  day,  can  see  in  the  ocean  only  a  ibul  sums 
of  brackish  water,  fiill  of  codlings  and  devil-fish :  but  to  the  poet,  whom  the  world 
has  foolishly  enough  agreed  to  call  infidel,  it  was 

"  A  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests.' ' 

.  Thus  much  havd  vre  said  in  the  way  of  rebuke  to  the  religious  vulgaris,  that 
babUea  evermore  about  the  infidelity  of  Geniua.  Genio#is  deeply  and  beautifiilly 
religioufl.  But  its  religion  is  alone  there,  with  Jesus  and  all  Ph^ihet%  m  the 
highest  regions  of  the  soul,  in  the  great  watch-tower  of  the  Eternal— alone,  where 
the  floods  of  God's  eternity  flow  round  and  encompass  it  flxrever. 

How  poor  and  mean  a  thing  a  fighting  human  creed  must  kxdc  to  the  God- 
gifted  soul !  Is  this  our  christian  justice,  to  brand  all  genius  aa  infidel,  because  it 
will  not  stoop  to  ttie  region  of  quarrelsome  sects?  Is  there  no  better  defence  of 
religion,  nay,  is  there  no  better  recognitkm  of  religion  than  this  seetHaaadnees — 
this  maane  idolatrous  worriiip  of  consecrated  ink  and  paper  ?  I  hope  there  ia.  I 
rfxNild  indeed  be  poor  ui  fiuth  if  there  were  not  , 
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ThioQgh  all  of  Lippttid'fl  wikinfi  thete  m  a  vein  of  deep  leligioiMPOM    >  con 
•tant  recognition  of  God  and  jtostice— the  devotion  of  a  heart  belonging  to  no 
creed ;  but  of  a  heart  devoted  to  whatsoever  things  are  pure  in  all  men. 

Read  his  ^'Grave-yard  of  Germantown,"  in  this  book,  and  say  of  it,  is  not  so.  If 
we  will,  we  may  take  it  as  a  specimen  of  style  also— of  good  old  fi^hioned  honest 
Saxon-English ;  free  enough  from  the  decrepitude  of  the  mongrel  English-Latin, 
we  have  so  miserably  imitated  from  the  schod  of  Jooson,  Dryden,  Addison,  and  a 
long  list  of  Latin-English  writers. 

**  In  Germantown  there  is  an  old-time  graveyard.  No  gravelled  walks,  no  deli- 
cate sculpturings  of  marble,  no  hot-beds  planted  over  corruption  are  there.  It  is 
an  old-time  graveyard,  defended  from  the  highway  and  endrclings  fields  by  a 
thick  stone  walL  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  shadowed  by  a  range  of  trees,  the 
sombre  verdure  of  the  pine,  the  leafy  magnificence  of  the  maple  and  horse-chesnut, 
miftgling  in  one  rich  mass  of  fidiage.  Wild  flowers  are  in  that  graveyaid,  and 
tangled  vines.  It  is  white  with  tomb-stones.  They  spring  up^  like  a  host  of 
spirits  from  the  green  graves;  they  seem  to  struggle  with  each  other  ibr  space, 
ftr  room.  The  lettering  on  these  tombstones,  is  in  itself^  a  rude  history.  Borne 
are  marked'with  rude  words  in  Dutch,  some  in  German,  one  or  more  in  Latin,  one 
in  Indian ;  others  in  English.  Some  bend  down,  as  if  hiding  their  rugged  fiicea 
from  the  light,  some  start  to  one  side ;  here  and  there,  rank  grass  chokes  them 
from  the  light  and  air. 

**  You  may  talk  to  me  of  joarfukionable  graveyaids,  where  Death  is  made  to 
look  pretty  and  silly  and  fiuciihl,  but  ftr  me,  this  one  old  graveyard,  with  its  rank 
grass  and  crowded  tombstones,  has  more  of  God  and  Immortality  in  it,  than  all 
yoor  elegant  ccmetries  together.  I  love  its  soil :  its  stray  wild  flowers  are  omens 
to  me,  of  a  pleasant  sleep,  taken  by  weaiy  ones,  who  were  fiiint  with  living  too 
long. 

**  It  is  to  me,  a  holy  thought,  that  here  my  bones  will  one  day  repose.  For  here, 
in  a  lengthening  line,  extend  the  tombstones,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  my  fiithers, 
hi  back  in  to  time.  They  sleep  here.  The  summer  day  may  dawn,  the  winter 
■tarm  may  bowl,  and  still  they  sleep  on.  No  careless  eye  looks  over  these  walls. 
^lere  is  no  gandineas  of  sculpture  to  invite  the  lounger.  As  fiv  a  pic  nic  party, 
in  an  old  graveyaid  like  this,  it  would  be  blai^ihemy.  None  come  save  those  who 
have  friends  here.  Sisters  come  to  talk  quietly  with  the  ghost  of  sisters ;  childran 
to  invoke  the  spirit  of  that  Mother  ^Ofie  home  !  I,  too  sometimes,  panting  to  get 
free  fron  the  city,  come  here  to  talk  with  my  sisters— 4br  two  of  mine  are  here-* 
with  my  ikther — Ibr  that  clover  blooms  above  his  grave. 

**  It  seems  to  me,  too,  when  bending  over  that  grave,  that  the  MoCher'a  lbnii» 
awakened  from  her  distant  grave,  beneath  the  sod  of  Delaware,  is  also  beiel-* 
Here,  to  commune  with  the  dead,  whom  she  loved, while  living;  here,  with  tfaa^ 
fpirits  of  my  Jbthera  I 
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**!  Manot  get  lid  of  tlie  thamglit  tbit  good  spirits  love  that  gnToyard.  For  all 
^at  oiice»  when  yoa  enter  its  walls,  yoa  feel  sadder,  better;  more  satisfied  with 
life,  jet  less  relactant  to  die.  It  is  sach  a  pleasant  spot,  to  take  a  long  repose.  I 
kiye  seen  it  in  winter,  when  there  was  snow  upon  the  graves,  and  the  sleigh- 
:  bells  tinkled  in  the  street  Then  calmly  and  tenderly  upon  the  white  tombstones, 
.jdayed  and  lingered  the  oold  mooo. 

"In  sunmier,  too^  when  tiie  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  and  the  grass  upon  the  sod, 
when  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  and  katy-did  broke  shrilly  over  the  graves  through 
the  silence  of  night  In  early  spring,  vriien  there  was  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  to 
etruggle  against  the  north  wmd«  and  late  in  &11  when  November  baptizes  yoa 
with  her  cloud  of  gloom,  I  have  been  there. 

''And  in  winter  and  summer,  in  ikll  and  spring,  in  calm  or  storm,  in  sickness  or 
health,  in  every  change  of  this  great  play,  called  life,  does  my  heart  go  out  to 
that  graveyard,  as  though  part  of  it  was  already  there. 

''Nor  do  I  love  it  the  leas,  because  on  every  blade  of  grass,  in  every  flower,  that 
wildly  blooms  there,  you  find  wrkten  i^-^  This  soil  is  sacred  firom  creeds.  Ifere 
rests  the  Indian  and  the  white  man ;  here  sleep  in  one  sod,  the  Catholic,  Presby- 
tenant  Quaker^  Methodist,  XiUthertn,  Mennooist,  Deist,  InfideL  Here,  creeds 
forgotten,  all  are  men  and  woman  again*  and  not  one  but  is  a  simple  child  of 
CkxL 

'*  This  graveyard  was  established  by  men  of  all  creeds,  more  than  a  century  aga 
^ay  that  day  be  darkness,  when  creeds  shaU  enter  this  rude  gate.  Better  had 
that  man  never  been  bom,  who  shall  dare  pollute  this  soil  with  the  earthly  ckmor 
of  sect  But  on  the  man,  who  shall  repair  this  wall,  or  ke^  tlKa  graveyard 
sacred  from  the  hoofii  of  improvement,  who  shall  do  his  best  to  keep  our  old  grave* 
yard  what  it  is,  on  that  man,  be  the  Ueasings  of  God;  may  his  daughters  be  virtu- 
ous and  beautiful,  his  sons  gifted  and  brave.  In  his  last  hour,  may  the  voioes  of 
angcis  sing  hymns  to  his  passing  souL  If  there  was  but  one  flower  in  the  world* 
I  would  plant  it  on  that  man*s  grave.'* 

I  know  not  how  we  shall  keep  back  our  hearts  from  the  utmost  love  of  the  man 
who  could  write  this  "  Old-time  Graveyard."  It  is  what  we  all  feel ;  but  cannot 
utter  it  thus.  It  breathes  such  a  loving,  longing  spbit— 4t  seems  as  though  some 
holy  tear  had  found  an  utterance,  and  spoken  to  qui;  hearts,  as  they  speak  to  them* 
selves  in  moments  of  purest  sadness. 

It  is  a  great  fort  of  Lippard^s,  this  speaking  to  our  hearts.  With  thd  deepest 
insight  into  the  inmost  workings  of  the  human  soul,  he  has  also  a  psssianate  sense 
of  the  beautiful ;  joined  with  the  loftiest  enthusi^^m,  the  strangest  imaginatioii« 
and  the  keenest  relish  for  whatsoever  things  are  true.  A  necessi^  is  upon  hiniy 
to  be  a  writer  of  the  finest  house-hold  s^timenta 

Another  necessity  is  upon  him  toa  His  thoughts  again  take  fire-wings^  and 
rush  off  into  gloom  and  i^>ace — now  dipping  their  pin^xis  in  the  blood  of  battle^ 


now  wfaediag  tiHoofli  dwo^aad  Utck  i^ghii  Doir  thaatmg  a  ay  of  horror  to  ttie 
■Irkw  nowmekiag  into  taojv  iftin  en  oome  liigh  rock  that  overknhi  the  mighlf 
.field  of  the  world. 

In  all  this  there  ia  BO  Afibotatkm.  He  ia  atfll  trae  to  his  nature,  which  ia  capa- 
bboTeotariiit;  into  all  theaeerbmnea  of  sentiment  and  paaBioiL  He  doea  not  Ibree 
hii  thooghta :  hia  thoughts  fiurce  him. — So  there  ia  litlk  JUiagne  work  hi  hia 
wzitinga— amall  nae  enough  of  ginger^vead  and  Bngar<candj  words. 

Hia  aeveritj  ia  dreads :  it  would  split  **  the  gnaded  oak.**  If  he  thunders  it 
ia  no  blast  of  a  tin  tmmpet;  hot  JoTe*s  most  dreadM  anger.  He  doea  not  make 
eaxth-qyakea  and  tempests  by  ^  breaking  flower-pots,**  and  fireing  torpedoes :  it  is 
not  his  way.  His  sneer  is  a  terrible  cauatio— firigfatftd  as  the  wrinkling  of  Jnpi- 
ter'a  brow :  and,  again,  it  flowa  off  in  a  vein  of  eztmvagant  heedleas  levitj,  after 
the  ftshioOfthe  Frenchman  Kabelaia  i 

Take  it  all  in  all,  this  book  is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  Ltppard  has  written. 
Tbooghldoubtifwemajsay  aa much  when  hia** Naxarene**  ia  finiabod.  From 
what  haa  already  appeared  of  the  ^^Nazarrae,**  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  ao- 
thor*a  plan  in  the  completion  of  it,  I  diall  look  to  that  as  hii  greatest  work 
Already  it  ia  freer  of  the  fiudta  of  carelesa  unpetuous  Genius  than  his  previous 
hooka.  I  said  yauiff.'  it  were  as  well  said  meriit.  That  wild,  heedless,  recldeas 
doMhing  on^  seen  so  often  in  the  works  of  the  freshest  highest  order  of  genina, 
woold  indeed  be  a  merit  to  the  tame  dull  perfeetkn  of  less  gifted  minda  These 
fnUtB^WB  we  call  them,  to  their  «*  amoodi  round  perk)da,**  would  be  like  tnuU  to 
a  pBe  of  deed  bodiea.  It  is  not  worth  our  while,  thongh,  to  spend  much  time  in 
talking  cft/aulU  in  the  style  of  a  man  of  Lippard*a  genius.  What  has  he  to  do 
with  sfyle,  whose  great  heart  ia  already  a  ftimace  of  fire-tfaoughtB,  seething  and 
aimmering  with  emotionaibr  which  he  can  find  no  utterance.  Style  indeed :  that 
is  a  thing  fat  pedants,  word-mongers,  sentendb-raakers  to  talk  about  In  this  re- 
spect however  our  author  is  fitst  gettmg  above  all  honest  criticism.  Five  |ears 
hence,  life  and  health  prospering  him,  it  will  not  be  a  very  safe  thing  fi)r  any 
anifaUer  to  meddle  with  hiayinifts  o/tt^le,  ^ 

We  are  glad  enough  to  say  Ihat  hia  health  aeems  firm  at  present :  though  he  is 
by  no  means  a  9toui-4HatL  In  height,  he  is  about  the  medium  size,  of  a  slight 
swarth  complexion,  with  a  firame  as  symmetrically  delicate  as  a  woman's ;  a  large 
flaahmg  dark  grey  eye,  a  massive  beautifully  formed  fmhead,  alightly  enlarging 
fiem  the  base  upwards,  a  personal  appearance  somewhat  independent  of  the  pre- 
jodieiea  of  mankind,  denoting  in  every  step  and  look  the  utmost  energy  and 
power.  In  a  crowd  of  a  thouaand  men  you  would  be  likely  to  pick  him  out  aa  a 
man  you  woold  be  glad  to  know  aomething  about  His  conversation  is  brilliant, 
and  merry,  even  to  playfiilneaa  You  would  hardly  take  his  soul  to  be  the  terrible 
whip  it  is,  when  he  scents  a  fbe.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  friend :  and  an  enthoai- 
eneny,  alas!   Thooghwearegladtosay  he  is  gettmg  the  better  of  this  last 
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wthiwhwL  He  It  a  man  ef  ivma  geaerons  hteit,  ineapaldd  c^MOf  entry,  and 
wiUhB  mm  never  to  opes  an  aittiok  until  hehaa  good  reason,  real  w  imagined. 
Alt,  tbe  attack  once  opened  upon  bim,  and  we  can  no  longer  voudi  fat  his  modera- 
tion. He  is  a  tenrible  Titan  then;  who  from  his  moont  Othyrs  would  make 
tpar  npon  the  geds,  if  they  were  his  enemies  too :  war  /  ontil  the  earth  groans^ 
<the  heavens  sigh,  the  woods^hlaze  with  the  lightnings,  as  we  have  read  befbre  in 
\MBic  story.  Bach  is  his  courage.  In  a  nx>ral  way,  he  has  never  yet  stopt  to 
ftcmmit  to  memory  the  meaning  c^fear.  Nor  will  he  stop  fer  it,  now  that  his 
June,  as  a  Novelist,  is  already  secure.  His  woiks  of  romance  bring  a  higher 
price  in  the  market  of  this  ^ay,  than  the  w^orks  of  any  other  American  novelicft 
They  have  met  with  a  lapider  and  larger  sale,  than  was  even  known  in  his  his- 
liory  of  norelppublidiing,  in  this  country,  before  his  day.  He  has  already  a  hun- 
dred imUatorSj  among  the  aspiring  geniuses  of  the  land— very  **  clever,*'  commend- 
•Ue^  ambitious  gratpert  after  fame  or  money ^  who  vainly  strive  after  his  wild, 
headlong  idiomatic  style.  Borne  of  them  seem  to  think,  if  they  but  break  the  back 
of  an  old  fiishioned,  long  Jonsonian  sentence,  into  a  dozen  pieces,  they  have  it 
Others  run  away  with  his  titles.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  writers  of  **  legends^ 
nave  sprung  up  like  mushiooms,  the  growth  of  a  single  night,  since  lippard  began 
his  **  Legends  of  the  Revolution.**  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  our  litera- 
inre  will  recover  from  this  attack  of  {f^'eiid^. 

We  live  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  expecting  **  legends  of  Noah's  Ark,**  ^  legends 
of  the  golden  fringed  baby-Jumper,**  ^legends  of  Dame  Walder*s  tea-pot,** 
**  legends  of  John  Rogers'  nine  children;"  with  critical  notes  on  the  small  **  one  at 
the  breast** 

Did  we  not  hcM  our  Author  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  this  terrible  affliction, 
we  would  vote  to  have  him  cribbed  in  iron  bars,  or  hanged,  as  arebcllious  Cyclops 
against  the  peace  of  our  literature.  ' 

Why  need  men  prostitute  their  gifts  to  mere  imitation  and  theft!  Out  with 
your  own  thoughts,  in  your  own  words :  to  that  must  you  come  at  last,  if  you 
would  make  either  fiune  or  bread  by  tlumghte  and  worde.  Be  a  native  voice  in 
yoof  own  mountains;  and  not  some  fiunt  echo  from  a&r.  Get  your  own  titles 
tea  But,  have  not  you  as  good  a  right  as  any  body,  to  that  title  of  **  Legends  T* 
Then  so  had  Mark,  Suple  or  Jack  Sprat  a  good  right  to  the  title  of  **  Paradise 
Lost*'  As  well  may  you  steal  a  man*s  ideae^  as  his  tide.-  When  an  author  has 
flnnd  out  a  good  title,  and  identified  his  name  with  it,  what  right  have  a  hundred 
seribblen  to  seize  upon  it,  and  make  it  the  common  property  of  every  adventurer 
after  fiime  1  Not  possibly  can  there  be  a  meaner  piece  of  plagiarism.  Pilfer 
whole  pages  from  an  author*8  book,  and  you  will  not  be  doing  him  the  injury  you 
would  to  steal  his  succeesftd  title.  Give  the  title  stealer  then,  the  same  doom  we 
do  the  woid«lealer,  the  i^ea-etealer.  Iiet  the  whole  band  of  literary  thiefii  receive 
iwotte  bnad  of  shame*    Man  was  not  sent  into  this  world  to  tfeol,  but  to  work. 
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The  higlieflt  price  of  work  k  not  gMfOi  knml  mlthfor;  Imt  knmBUigk  UM 
were  gold  or  bread,  then  might  joa  iteal  it ;  lor  that  wj  the  world  wsge  at  prv- 
■ent ;  bat  not  any  stealing  can  bring  knowledge^  Think  out  afew  thoo^ti  ftr 
youndvee— that  will  be  knowledge.  And  do  yon  find  it  so  difSkmlt  to  thinki 
Look  upward  to  that  jeweled  curtain  of  the  heaTens— lo  those  stan^  the  eyes  of 
etenuty,  that  look  at  you  with  such  a  stmqge  ]oi?ing  ligfat-*-the  moon  thai  swiaw 
away  in  the  blue  infinite,  that  smiles  evermore  in  the  dark  free  of  night—die 
clouds^  the  dim  mooD4ight  drapery  of  the  sky — ^the  thousands  of  yean  that  have 
hastened  away  into  the  dark,  like  tempests — the  nations  which  have  gone  whirl* 
ing  down  into  night,  like  bubbles— the  great  flood  of  Eternity,  that  hastens  yoi^ 
and  ojl  flesh  into  the  same  un&thomable  see— is  there  nothing  to  think  about  in 
all  this  ?  mnk  then !  and  leave  oS*  thy  fi)Uowing  in  the  wake  of  other  men*s 
thinking. 

Lij^pard's  perfect  rest  in  himself  his  determinate,  immovable  selArelianee,  hae 
been  a  great  cause  of  his  success.  It  was  nothing  what  the  critics,  and  all  men 
said  of  him.  What  could  he,  and  what  ought  he  to  say  fiir  himself  1  seemed  a 
question  of  infinitely  more  importance.  This  man  is  not  a  pipe  lor  Fortune's  fin* 
ger  (or  any  body  else's  finger)  to  play  what  stop  she  pleases  on.  If  it  come  to 
that  matter  of  playing^  he  will  be  likely  to  play  his  own  tunes,  and  to  his  own 
time ;  beat  all  the  drums  and  blow  all  the  fifes  against  him  nevertheleeL  Thsra 
is  something  so  great  in  selfreliance. 

For  all  that  I  can  find  out,  no  other  kind  of  r^umee  ever  availod  a  man  mudi 
in  this  world.  This  suffering  ourselves  to  be  led  about  in  swaths  and  strings,  to 
be  divided  into  schools,  and  parties  cut  up  into  companies,  to  shoulder  arms  and 
march  at  the  command  of  some  noisy  Cqilain,  whose  superiority  we  should 
never  guess,  but  by  his  eocked-hat  and  feather — ^this  may  do  well  enough  fixr  fight- 
ing men  in  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  any  inteUectnal  greatness  was  ever 
achieved.  From  a  **  ragged  Manchester  boy  "  George  Thompson  becomes  the 
mouth-piece  of  West  India  fireedom ;  and  then  twenty  millions  <^  hungry  white- 
livered  Saxons  ^  shriek  and  groan  through  his  brain,"  until  the  demon  of  Eagliib 
oom-laws  trembles  at  the  thunder  of  his  truth.  This  is  thehistory  of  no  tmUaUnr; 
but  of  a  self-relying  dauntless  hero»  who  abides  evermore  by  his  own  thoughts^ 
1^  by  his  own  utteranca 

From  a  cheated,  sickly,  unhaj^y  boy,  whose  Father  and  nk)ther  were  dead — 
who  wandered  weeping,  with  a  single  crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  up  and  down 
the  glen  of  the  Wissahikon,  and  day  after  day  wondered  when  he  siwnld  die^ 
George  lippard  becomes  the  author  of  Books  that  go  off  to  the  tune  of  twelve 
editbos  a  year.    That  is  something. 

Another  cause  of  our  Author's  speedy  triumph  over  nearly  every  obstacle  thai 
lay  in  his  way,  is  his  nticenty— his  great  passignate  truth  to  hunselC  His  re- 
bukes of  the  wrong  are  all  honestF— felt  in  his  heart:  his  praise  of  good  men  and 
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kmv6  men  ii  honest  (oa  If  be  lays  bare  the  Uack  heart  of  the  cowaxd,  or  any 
traitor,  it  is  because  his  whole  natoxal  soul  is  in  arms  against  these  thinga  If  he 
writes  books,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  im(tii^— not  altogether  for  ftreoi^— not 
wholly  for  yome  even— but  because  he  fitiift  tortte.  His  nature  forces  him.  Wild 
and  chaotic  as  the  Quaker  City  may  appear  to  the  shallow  mind,  still  the  deeper, 
purer  judgment,  sees  in  it  all,  the  earnest  skilftd  work  of  the  dissecting  knife^ 
the  fidthfiil  laying  bare  of  black  hearti^  and  oppressiTe  institutions.  This  was  his 
aim.  His  whole  heart  was  honest  and  most  true  in  the  work.  That  is  why  he 
sooceedod.  He  thought  of  these  wrongs  his  vrrongs,  until  they  goaded  him  into 
madness;  until  whithersoever  he  went,  in  the  blaze  of  noon,  in  the  silence  of 
dusk,  night,  bitter  uKickery  and  chattering  fiends  laughed  at  him  through  every 
chink  and  crevice  in  the  wall.  With  scorn,  and  Wrath,  and  execrations,  he  flung 
defiance  in  their  fiice,  and  shouted  a  battle-ciy  over  the  dumb  anguish  of  the 
millions,  perishing  in  conventional  lies ;  until  it  rolls  away,  like  thunder  through 
a  hundred  presses,  and  dies  at  last  into  whispers  on  a  thousand  tonguea  None 
but  the  sincere  man  can  do  that  Imincerity  crucifies  the  heart:  then  every 
thing  bom  of  it,  is  a  forced  birtL  Its  only  sign  of  lifo,  is  the  gasp  (^deatL  That 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  books  (well-written  enough)  foil  dead  from  the  press. 
They  were  written  without  any  high  aim,  without  any  great  sincerity;  and  they 
most  die.  Sincerity  is  such  a  great  thing — such  an  inspirer  of  genius— such  a 
sanctifier  of  its  actions — beckons  it  so  serenely  on  the  path  of  fome,  I  wish  -all  men 
had  it  It  enables  one  to  look  out  so  calmly  upon  the  storm:  as  if  eyes  of  love 
looked  at  us  through  the  black  cloud — as  if  some  lips  of  heaven  kissed  off  the 
tears  fipom  our  cheek&— and  the  hand  of  God  lay  quiet  on  our  breast,  to  soothe  the 
chafod  and  injured  heart:  there  is  something  so  sweet  in  sincerity  I  I  wish  all 
men  had  it  I  wish  all  men  to  succeed ;  and  there  can  be  no  success  without 
sincerity.  Take  that  thought  home  with  thee,  reader.  And  when  next  we  meet 
agam,  may  it  be  to  speak  well  of  thee  and  thy  works :  to  give  thee  a  good  hand  of 
welcome,  and  sit  down  and  talk  about  thee,  as  about  a  brother.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  it 
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Aixow  me,  sir,  to  mseribe  with  yoar  name,  this  book  of  Waflhiogtou  and  his 
Generals,  as  illustrated  in  the  Legends  of  the  Revolution. 

To  jou,  as  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  first  literary  journal  in  the  country — a 
journal  which  numbering  its  readers  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  has  hitherto  stood 
alone  in  its  proud  devotion  to  the  American  Past-^o  I  with  sincere  feelings  of 
respect  fbr  your  heart  and  intellect,  dedicate  these  Legends  of  the  camp^  the 
councfl,  and  the  field. 

I  am  induced  U>  make  this  Dedication,  by  a  feeling  of  simple  justice  to  myself 
and  you.  Your  paper  has  always  been,  npt  only  the  fiunily  paper  of  the  UnioQ»but 
the  Journal  of  Revolutionary  Romance  and  History.  As  the  Editor,  you  have  ever 
been  untiring  in  your  eflfi>rts,  to  preserve  in  its  columns,  the  legends  of  our  battle- 
fields, the  chronicles  of  our  early  struggles  fbr  fireedom,  the  memories  of  our  illus- 
trious dead. 

Your  name  therefore,  by  a  smcere  impulse  of  justice,  I  inscribe  at  the  head  of 
these  traditions,  trusting  that  you  vdll  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  on  account 
of  the  feeling  by  which  it  is  dictated. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  enter  into  the  Spirit  of  this  Dedicaticm.  Last 
summer,  when  my  good  nam^  as  a  citizen,  my  boiior  as  an  author,  was  attacked  in 
the  most  licentious  manner,  by  a  band  of  obscene  libellers— some  of  whom  have 
since  made  their  humble  and  fliwning  apologies  to  me — ^you  did  not  count  the  cost^ 
nor  fiilter  for  a  moment,  but  came  out  for  me  like  a  Man,  and  in  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  ^yhipped  the  whole  pack  into  their  native  obscurity. 

This  is  strong  language.  The  occasion  demands  it  The  men  who  have  made 
me  tile  object  of  their  slander,  ever  since  I  published  a  line,  are  no  less  merciless 
in  their  dealings  with  the  unfortunate,  than  they  are  servile  and  truckling  to  the 
rich  and  powerfiil.  They  would  stab  you  in  the  back  to-dayi  and  lick  the  dust 
from  your  shoes  to-morrow. 

Now,  that  I  have  surmounted  their  accumulated  falsehoods— «s  much  by  your 
honestly  rendered  aid,  as  by  the  voice  of  the  Press  throughout  the  land — ^I  scorn 
the  humbly  ofiered  fi-iendship  of  these  men,  as  much  as  I  ever  scorned  their  petty 
animosity.  My  earnest  prayer  will  ever  be — ^let  creatures  like  these,  bom  of  the 
itmosphere  of  malignity,  and  nurtured  by  the  breath  of  fiilsehood,  alwajrs  remain 
my  enemies.  When  they  become  my  friends,  I  will  confess  myself  utterly  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  one  honest  man. 

This  work  entitled,  **  Washington  and  his  Generals,  as  illustrated  in  the  Le- 
gends of  the  Revoluion,*'  may  be  described  in  one  word,  as  an  earnest  attempt  to 
embody  the  scenes  of  the  Past,  in  a  series  of  Historical  picturesL    It  is  now  lour 
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years,  smce  I  first  attempted  this  style  of  writing;  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  grati- 
tude  to  the  Public  and  the  Press,  who  have  marked  my  labours  with  an  approbation 
too  emphatic  to  be  mistaken,  I  can  honesUy  record  the  &ct,  that  my  attempts  have 
been  eminentiy  successfliL 

Some  portion  of  these  legends,  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  Historical  lectares; 
befbre  the  William  Wirt  Institute,  confessedly  one  of  the  first  literary  instittttioos 
in  the  land.  To  the  gentleipen  of  that  institution,  I  shall  ever  remain  gratefiil, 
not  only  for  the  success  of  these  legends,  but  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,' 
which  marked  their  intercourse  with  me.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  invidious  to  select 
any  one  of  their  body  far  public  notice,  but  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass,  without 
expressing  my  sincere  regard  for  S.'  Snyder  Leidy,  Esq.,  whose  intellect  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  annals  of  our  Revolution.  I  shall  always  cherish 
among  the  best  memories  of  my  life,  my  connection  with  the  William  Wirt 
Institute. 

Other  portions  of  this  work  were  delivered  befbre  the  Institute  of  the  Revolution : 
Messrs.  Jeffiries  and  Dickson,  of  that  association,  will  ever  be  remembered  for  their 
kind  endeavors  in  my  behal£ 

Nor  can  I  in  this  dedication,  be  so  forgetful  of  truth  and  gratitude,  as  to  omit  the 
name  of  A.  Henry  Diller,  Esq.,  who  for  five  years,  has  been  my  unswerving  friend, 
and  to  whom  I  stand  indebted  for  the  flattering  success  of  my  illustiatians  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  conchunon,  I  may  state  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  these  Histori- 
cal pictures,  their  purpose  and  thebr  style,  beauties  and  defbcts,  are  the  results  of 
my  endeavora  for  five  years  past,  to  delineate  in  ail  its  fullness,  ^  the  times  that 
tried  men*s  souIb.^ 

Not  only  Washington  and  his  Generals,  have  I  attempted  to  delineate  in  these 
Legends,  but  it.  has  been  my  purpose,  to  picture  the  scenes  that  went  before  the 
Revolution,  together  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Authors,  SoldieiB,  and  Statesmen 
of  *76;  the  patriotism  of  the  humblest  greemaj^t  has  been  as  dear  to  me,  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration,  as  the  moral  grandeur  of  Washington,  or  the  chivalric 
daring  of  La  Fayette.  Some  of  the  brightest  gleams  of  poetry  and  romance,  that 
niumine  our  history,  or  the  history  of  any  other  land  and  age,  I  have  endeavored  to 
embody,  in  those  pages  of  the  present  work,  which  relate  to  the  deeds  of  the  Hero- 
Women  of  the  Revolution. 

With  these  mtroductory  remarks,  I  submit  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time, 
dedicate  to  you — ^WASHmeroR  ahd  his  Gmnuia,  as  illostnted  in  tiie  LMammm 

OF  THX  ReTOLVTIOS.  \ 

I  Your  firiend, 

GEORGE  LIPPARP.:. 
Pkamda.'--District  qfPenn,  March  15, 1847. 
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"  And  when  servile  Fraud  atalks  through  the  land,  and  Genius  atarves  in  his  cell, 
while  upstart  Imbecility  rides  abroad  in  chariots;  when  man  is  degenerate,  public 
faith  is  broken,  public  honor  Yiolated,  then  will  we  Wander  forth  into  the  awful  shadows 
of  the  Past,  and  from  the  skeletoos  <^  the  battle-&eld  evoke  the  spirits  of  that  giant, 
time,  calling  upon  their  forms  of  unreal  majesty  for  the  mighty  secret  which  made 
them  the  man-gods  of  that  era  of  high  deeds  and  glorious  purposes,  the  Ghostly  Past." 


Hart  ttie  Jflv»u 
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I.— THS  BSD  CROSS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

ToLi/— ioll-^toll !  The  State  Houf  e  bell,  ikiat  once  rung  the  birth-day  of 
Freedom,  now  tolled  il8  knell. 

it  was  a  sad  day  for  Philadelphia,  a  ead  day  for  the  nation,  when  the 
|x>mp  of  British  banners  and  the  gleam  of  British  arms  were  in  her  streets 
and  along  her  avenues ;  when,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  seen  the  long 
.array  of  glaring  red  coats,  with  the  sunbeams  of  a  clear  September  day  fall- 
ing on  helm  and  cuirass,  shining  like  burnished  gold. 

It  was  a  sad  and  gloomy  day  for  the  nation,  when  the  Congress  was 
ibrced  to  fLee  the  old  provincial  town  of  William  Penn,  when  the  tories 
paraded  the  streets  with  loud  hurrahs,  with  the  British  lion  waving  over- 
head, while  the  whigs  hung  their  heads  in  shame  and  in  despair. 

True,  the  day  was  calm  and  bright  overhead;  true,  Uie  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  nipping  air  of  autumn  gave  freshness  to  the  mind  and  bloom  to  the 
iehaek ;  true  it  was,  the  city  was  all  alive  with  the  glitter  of  processions, 
and  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  vast  crowds  of  people ;  but  the  processions 
were  a  dishonor  to  our  soil,  the  crowds  hurried  to  and  fro  to  gaze  upon  the 
Ihring  taionuments  of  the  defeat  of  Brandy  wine — the  armed  and  arrogant 
t  British  legions  thronging  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

They  came  marching  along  in  front  of  the  old  Stale  House,  on  their  way 

ito  4lieir  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties.    The  scene  was  full  of  strange 

<Mad  starding  interest.     The  roofs  of  the  State  House  arose  clearly  in  the 

iMtitmn  air,  each  peak  and  cornice,  each  gable-enfd  and  comer,  shown  in  fulL 

and  distinct  outline,  with  the  trees  of  Independence  Square  towering  greenly 

k  the  rear  of  the  febric,  while  up  into  the  clear  sky  arose  the  State  House 
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steeple,  with  its  solemn  bell  of  independence,  that  but  a  year  ago  sent  forth 
the  news  of  liberty  to  all  the  land,  swinging  a  welcome  to  the  British  hos^— 
a  welcome  that  sounded  like  the  funeral  knell  of  new  world  freedom.  The 
columns  of  the  army  were  passing  in  front  of  Independence  Hall.  Along 
Ghesnut  street,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  shone  the  glittering  array  of 
sword  and  bayonet,  with  the  bright  sunshine  falling  over  the  stout  forms  of 
the  British  troopers,  mounted  on  gallant  war  steeds,  and  blazing  with  bur- 
nished cuirass  and  polished  helm,  while  banner  and  pennon  waived  gaily 
overhead.  There,  treading  the  streets  in  all  the  flush  of  victory,  were  the 
regiments  of  British  infantry,  with  the  one  bold  front  of  their  crimson  attiie 
flashing  in  the  light,  with  their  bayonets  rising  overhead  like  a  forest  of  steel, 
and  with  marks  of  Brandywine  written  on  many  a  whiskered  face  and 
burly  chest. 

And  at  their  head,  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed,  with  the  lordlings  of  hit 
staff  around  him,  rode  a  tall  and  athletic  man,  with  a  sinewy  frame,  and  a 
calm,  placid  face,  wearing  an  even  smile  and  quiet  look,  seen  from  beneath 
the  shadow  of  his  plumed  chapeau,  while  his  gaudy  attire  of  crimson,  with 
epaulettes  of  gold  on  either  shoulder,  announced  Lord  Comwallis,  the  second 
general  of  the  invading  army. 

And  as  the  General  glanced  around,  fixing  his  eye  proudly  upon  the 
British  banner,  waving  from  the  State  House  steeple,  as  hi#  glance  was  met 
by  the  windows  of  Independence  Hall,  decorated  by  the  flags  of  the  Britudi 
King,  a  proud  gleam  lit  up  his  calm  blue  eye ;  and  with  the  thought  of 
Brandywine,  came  a  vision  of  the  future,  speaking  eloquently  of  provinceB 
subjugated,  rebels  overthrown  and  liberties  crushed. 

And  then  peals  of  music,  uttered  by  an  hundred  bands,  filled  the  street, 
and  startled  the  silence  of  the  State  House  avenues,  swelling  up  to  the 
heavens  with  notes  of  joy,  the  roll  of  drum,  the  shriiek  of  bugle,  and  the 
dash  of  cymbal  mingling  in  grand  chorus*  The  bankers  waved  mon 
proudly  overhead,  the  spears,  the  bayonets,  and  helmets  shone  brighter  in 
the  light,  and  between  the  peals  of  music  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  crowd 
blackening  the  sidewalks,  looking  firom  the  windows,  and  clinging  to  the 
trees,  broke  gladly  upon  the  air. 

Toll — toil — toll — the  solemn  notes  of  independence  bell  heralded,  with  an 
iron  tongue,  the  entrance  of  the  invaders  into  the  city ;  the  possession  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see^-the  windows  crowded  with  the  forms  of 
beauty,  waving  scarfs  in  the  air,  aged  matrons  lifting  little  children  on  high* 
who  clapped  their  hands  with  glee,  as  they  beheld  the  glimmer  of  arms  and 
the  glitter  of  steel,  the  streets  below  all  crimson  with  British  uniform,  all 
music  and  all  joy,  the  side  walks  blackened  by  crowds  of  servile  torias  wIm> 
shouted  till  their  loyal  throats  were  tired  <*  Long  life  to  King  Georges-con* 
(usion  to  Washington,  and  death  to  the  rebels  I" 

They  trooped  throi^h  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  the  26tii  of  Seplem 
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ber*  1777 ;  just  fifteen  days  aAer  the  battle-day  of  Brandy  wine*  they  took 
poasesaion  with  all  the  pomp  of  victofy ;  and  as  the  shades  of  twilight  sank 
down  over  the  town,  they  marched  proudly  into  their  barraclLs,  in  the 
Northern  Liberties. 

II.— THE  HAUNT  OF.IBB  BEBEU 

And  where  was  Washington  T 

Retreating  from  the  forces  of  Sir  William  Howe,  along  the  Schuylkill ; 
retreating  with  brave  men  under  his  command,  men  who  had  dared  death  in 
a  thousand  shapes,  and  crimsoned  their  hands  with  the  carnage  of  Brandy- 
wine  ;  retreating  because  his  powder  and  ammunition  were  exhausted ;  be- 
cause his  soldiers  wanted  the  necessary  apparel,  while  their  hands  grasped 
muskets  without  lock  or  flint. 

The  man  of  the  American  aritiy  retreated,  but  his  soul  was  firm.  The 
American  Congress  had  deserted  Philadelphia,  but  Washington  did  not 
despair.  The  British  occupied  the  surrounding  country,  their  arms  shone 
en  every  hill ;  their  banners  toyed  in  every  breeze ;  yet  had  George  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  strike  another  blow  for  the  freedom  of  this  fair  land. 

The  calm  sunlight  of  an  autumnal  aAemoon  was  falling  over  the  quiet 
valleys,  the  green  plains,  and  the  rich  and  rolling  woodland  of  an  undulating 
tract  of  country,  spreading  from  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
hilly  shores  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  roofs  of  an  ancient  village,  extending  in  one  unbroken  line  along  the 
great  northern  road,  arose  grey  and  massive  in  the  sunlight,  as  each  corniced 
gable  and  substantial  chimney  looked  forth  from  the  shelter  of  the  surround- 
ing trees.  There  was  an  air  of  quaint  and  rustic  beauty  about  this  village. 
Its  plan  was  plain  and  simple,  burdened  with  no  intricate  crossings  of  streets, 
no  labyrinthine  pathways,  no  complicated  arrangement  of  houses.  The 
fabrics  of  the  village  were  all  situated  on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  road, 
reaching  from  the  fifth  mile  stone  to  the  eighth,  while  a  line  of  smaller  vil- 
lages extended  this  **  Indian  file  of  houses"  to  the  tenth  milestone  from 
the  city. 

The  houses  were  all  stamped  with  marks  of  the  German  origin  of  their 

•  tenants.     The  high,  sloping  roof,  the  walls  of  dark  grey  stone,  the  porch 

before  the  door,  and  the  garden  in  the  rear,  blooming  with  all  the  freshness 

of  careful  culture,  marked  the  tenements  of  the  village,  while  the  heavy 

\  gable-ends  and  the  massive  cornices  of  every  roof,  gave  every  house  an  ap« 

pearance  of  rustic  antiquity. 

Around  the  village,  on  either  side,  spread  fertile  farms,  each  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  varied  by  orchards  heavy  with  golden  fruit,  fields  burdened 
with  the  massive  shocks  of  com,  or  whitened  with  the  ripe  buckwheat,  or 
onbrowned  by  the  upturning  plough. 

The  village  looked  calm  a^d  peaceful  in  the  sunlight,  but  its  plain  and 
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fkfDpIe  people  went  not  forth  to  thie  field  lo  work  on  that  calm  Butdniiui 
lAemoon.  The  oxen  stood  idly  in-the  btfn'»]rard«  eropping  the  fragrant  hay* 
the  teams  stood  unused  by  the  former,  and  the  flail  was  silent  within  the 
barn.  A  sudden  spell  seemed  to  have  come  strangely  down  upon  the 
peaceful  denizens  of  Germanlown,  and  that  spell  was  the  shadow  of  the 
British  banner  flung  0¥er  her  fields  of  white  buckwheat,  surmounting  the 
dreamlike  steeps  of  the  Wissakikon,  waving  from  IVIount  Airy,  and  floating 
in  the  freshning  breeze  of  Chesnut  Hill. 

Had  you  ascended  Chesnut  Hill  on  thdt  calm  autumnal  afternoon,  and  • 
gazed  over  the  tract  of  country  opened  to  your  view,  your  eye  would  have 
fcieheld  a  strange  and  stirring  sight. 

Above  your  head  the  clear  and  boundless  sky,  its  calm  azure  giving  no 
tokens  of  the  strife  of  the  morrow ;  -declining  in  the  west,  the  gorgeous  sun 
pouring  his  golden  light  over  the  land,  his  beams  of  welcome  having  no 
omen  of  the  battle-smoke  and  mist  that  shall  cloud  their  light  on  the  morrow 
morn. 

Gaze  on  the  valley  below.  Germantown,  with  its  d^k  grey  tenements, 
sweeps  away  to  the  south,  in  one  unbroken  line ;  farther  on  you  behold  the 
glitter  of  steeples,  and  the  roofs  of  a  large  city — ^they  are  the  steeples  and 
Toofii  of  Philadelphia.  Yon  belt  of  blue  is  the  broad  Delaware,  and  yon 
dim,  dark  object  beyond  the  city,  blackening  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  is 
Fort  Mifflin,  recently  erected  by  General  Washington. 

Gaze  ov^r  the  fields  of  Germantown  near  the  centre  of  the  village.  In 
every  field  there  is  the  gleam  of  arms,  on  every  hill-top  there  waves  a  iroyal 
banner,  and  over  hill  and  plain,  toward  the  Schuylkill  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Delaware  on  the  other,  sweep  the  white  tents  of  the  British  army. 

Now  turn  your  gaze  to  the  north,  and  to  the  northwest  The  valley 
opens  before  you,  and  fairer  valley  never  smiled  beneath  the  sun. 

Away  it  sweeps  to  the  northwest,  an  image  of  rustic  beauty,  here  a  rich 
eopse  of  green  woodland,  just  tinged  by  autumn,  there  a  brown  field,  yonder 
the  Wissahikon,  marking  its  way  of  light,  by  a  winding  line  of  silver,  in 
one  green  spot  a  village  peeping  out  from  among  the  trees ;  a  little  farther 
on,  a  farmer's  dwelling  with  the  massive  bam  and  the  dark  grey  hay-stack ; 
on  every  side  life,  and  verdure,  and  cultivation,  mingled  and  crowded  to- 
gether, as  though  the  hand  of  God,  had  fiung  his  richest  blessings  over  the 
talley,  and  cloUied  the  land  in  verdure  and  in  beauty. 

Yonder  the  valley  sweeps  away  to  the  northwest ;  the  sun  shines  over  a 
dense  mass  of  woodland  rolling  away  to  the  blue  of  the  horizon.     Mark  ^ 
that  woodland  well,  try  and  discern  the  outline  of  every  tree,  and  cou^it  the 
miles  as  you  gaze  upon  the  prospect. 

The  distance  from  Chesnut  Hill,  is  sixteen  weary  miles,  and  \inder  that 
mass  of  woodland,  beneath  the  shadows  of  those  roiling  forests,  beside  the 
streams  hidden  from  your  eye,  in  distress  and  in  want,  in  defeat  and  in 
danger,  rendevouz  the  bands  of  a  desperate,  though  gallant  army. 
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.    It  is  the  Contin«ntal  armyt  and  they  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Skip- 
pack. 

Their  encampn^ent  is  sad  and  still,  no  peals  of  music  break  upon  the 
woodland  air,  no  loud  hurrahs,  no  shouts  of  arrogant  victory.  The  morrow 
has  a  difiierent  tale  to  tell,  for  by  the  firet  flush  of  the  coming  morn,  a  meteor 
will  burst  over  the  British  Hosts  at  Germantown,  and  fighting  for  life,  for 
liberty^  will  advance  the  starved  soldiers  of  the  Continental  host. 

III.— THE  CAMP  OF  THE  BRITISHER. 

As  the  sun  went  down  on  the  3d  of  October,  ITH,  his  last  beams  flung 
a  teil  of  golden  light  over  the  verdure  of  a  green  lawn,  that  extended  from 
the  road  near  the  head  of  Germantown,  bounded  along  the  village  street  by 
a  massive  wall  of  stone,  spreading  north  and  south,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
while  toward  the  east,  it  swept  in  all  its  greenness  and  beauty,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  some  two  hundred  yards.  * 

A  magnificent  mansion  arose  towering  on  the  air,  a  mansion  built  of  grey 
stone,  with  a  steep  root  ornamented  by  heavy  cornices,  and  varied  massive 
chimneys,  with  urns  of  brown  stone,  placed  on  pedestals  of  brick  at  each 
comer  of  the  building.  This  fabric  was  at  once  substantial,  strikingly 
adapted  for  defence  in  time  of  war,  and  neat  and  well-proportioned  as  regards' 
architectural  beauty.  The  walls  thick  and  massive,  were  well  supplied 
with  windows,  the  hall  door  opened  in  the  centr6  of  the  house,  facing  the ' 
road,  and  the  steps  were  decorated  by  two  marble  Lions  placed  on  either 
side,  each  holding  an  escutcheon  in  its  grasp. 

Here  and  there  a  green  tree  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lawn ;  in'the 
rear  of  the  mansion  were  seen  the  brown-stone  buildings  of  the  barn,  ana  to 
the  north  the  grounds  were  varied  by  the  rustic  enclosures  of  a  cattle-pen. 

This  was  the  mansion  of  Chew's  House,  and  that  green  lawn,  spreading 
bright  and  golden  in  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  was  the  Battlb-Fielo 
OF  Germantown. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  British  on  the  Eve  of  Battle. 

The  lef\  wing  of  the  British  army  extended  from  the  centre  of  the  village, 
more  than  a  mile  below  Chew's  house,  from  a  point  near  the  old  market 
house,  westward  acrosa  the  Wissahikon,  and  toward  the  Schuylkill.  The 
German  chasseurs  in  their  heavy  uniform,  the  ponderous  caps,  defended  by 
bear-skin  and  steel,  the  massive  sword,  and  the  cumbrous  ornaments  of  sil- 
ver, were  stationed  in  the  front  and  on  the  fiank  of  the  left  wing. 

The  right  wing  swept  away  towards  the  Delaware,  as  far  as  the  Old 
York  l^ad ;  each  soldier  well  armed  and  accoutred,  each  dragoon  supplied 
with  his  stout  war-steed,  each  cannon  with  its  file  of  men,  ready  for  actioUf 
and  every  musket,  with  brilliant  tube  and  glittering  bayonet,  prepared  with 
Us  man,  for  the  keen  chase  of  the  rebel  route,  whenever  the  master  of  the 
hounds  might  start  the  hunt. 
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Thus  wiog  was  defended  in  the  front  by  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and 
the  Queen's  American  Rangers,  whose  handsome  accoutrements,  uniform 
of  dark  green,  varied  by  ornaments  of  gold,  and  rifles  mounted  with  silver, 
gleamed  gaily  from  amid  the  depths  of  the  greenwood,  presenting  a  brilliant 
contrast  to  the  course  blue  hunting  shirt,  the  plain  rifle,  and  uncouth  woods- 
man's knife  that  characterised  the  American  Rifleman. 

In  a  green  field,  situated  near  the  Germantown  road,  a  mile  above  Chew's 
house,  the  banner  of  the  40th  regiment  floated  above  the  tent  of  Col.  Mus- 
grave,  its  brave  commander,  while  the  canvass  dwellings  of  the  soldiers  were 
scattered  around  the  flag,  intermingled  with  the  tents  of  another  battalion 
of  light  infantry. 

Such  was  the  British  position  at  Germantown — a  picket  at  AUan's  house. 
Mount  Airy,  two  miles  above  Chew's  house — Col.  Musgrave's  comman  J  a 
mile  below  Allen's  house — the  main  body  two  miles  below  Chew's,  some- 
where near  the  old  market  house — ^and  this  force  was  backed  by  four  regi- 
ments of  British  Grenadiers,  stationed  in  the  barracks  in  the  Northern 
Liberties,  Philadelphia. 

And  this  force,  exceeding  18000  able-bodied  regulars,  the  Patriot  chieftian 
had  resolved  to  attack  with  8000  Continental  troops  and  3000  militia,  infe- 
rior in  arms,  in  clothing,  and  in  everything  but  the  justice  of  their  cause,  to 
the  proud  soldiers  of  the  British  host. 

Night  came  down  upon  Germantown.  The  long  shadows  of  the  <^d 
houses  were  flung  across  the  village  road,  and  along  the  fields ;  the  moon 
was  up  in  the  clear  heavens,  the  dark  grey  roofs  were  tinted  with  silvery 
and  glimpses  of  moonlight  were  flung  around  the  massive  barns  of  the  village, 
yet  its  peaceful  denizens  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  after  their  good  old  Ger- 
man fashion,  at  early  candle-light. 

There  was  a  strange  fear  upon  the  minds  of  the  villagers.  Each  porch 
contained  its  little  circle ;  the  hoary  grandsire,  who  had  suffered  the  bright* 
cheeked  grandchild  to  glide  from  his  knee,  while  he  leaned  forward,  with 
animated  gesture,  conversing  with  his  son  in  a  low  whisper — the  blooming 
mother,  the  blue-eyed  maiden,  and  the  ruddy-cheeked,  flaxen-haired  boy,  all 
sharing  the  interest  of  the  scene,  and  having  but  one  topic  of  discourse— -the 
terror  of  war. 

Could  we  go  back  to  that  quiet  autumnal  night  on  the  3d  of  October,  in 
the  Year  of  the  **  Three  Sevens,"  and  stroll  along  the  village  street  of  Ger- 
mantown, we  would  find  much  to  interest  the  ear  and  attract  the  eye. 

We  would  leave  Chew's  house  behind  us,  and  stroll  along  the  village 
street.  We  would  note  the  old  time  costumes  of  the  villagers,  the  men  clad 
in  coarse  linsey  wolsey,  voluminous  vests  with  wide  lappels,  breeAies  of 
buckskin,  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  while  the  head  was  defended  by  the 
^skimming  dish  hat ;'  we  would  admire  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  dames 
and  damsels  of  Germantown,  here  and  there  a  young  lady  of  **  quality" 
mincing  her  way  in  all  the  glory  of  high-heeled  shoes,  intricate  head-dress« 
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lod  fine  silk  gown^  all  hooped  and  frilled ;  there  a  stately  dame  in  frock  of 
calico,  newly  bought  and  high-priced ;  but  most  would  we  admire  the  blush- 
ing damsel  of  the  village,  her  full  round  cheeks  peeping  from  beneath  the 
kerchief  thrown  lightly  around  tier  rich  brown  locks,  her  bliie  eyes  glancing 
mischierously  hither  and  thither,  her  bust,  full  rounded  and  swelling  with 
youth  and  health,  enclosed  in  the  tight  bodice,  while  the  rustic  petticoat  of 
brown  linsey  wolsey,  short  enough  to  disclose  a  neat  ancle  and  a  little  foot, 
would  possess  more  attractions  for  our  eyes,  than  the  frock  of  calico  or 
gown  of  silk. 

We  would  stroll  along  the  street  of  the  village,  and  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  villagers.  Every  tongue  speaks  of  war,  the  ojd  man  whispers 
the  word  as  his  grey  hairs  wave  in  the  moonlight,  the  mother  murmurs  the 
syllable  of  terror  as  the  babe  seeks  the  shelter  of  her  bosom,  the  boy  gaily 
shouts  the  word,  as  he  brandishes  the  rusted  fowling  piece  in  the  air,  and 
the  village  beau,  seated  beside  his  sweetheart,  mutters  that  word  as  the 
thought  of  the  British  ravisher  flashes  over  his  mind. 

Strolling  from  Chew's  House,  we  would  pass  the  Brinohuhsts,  seated 
on  their  porch,  the  Hellios,  the  Peters,  the  Unrods  just  opposite  the  old 
Grave  Yard,  and  the  Lippards,  and  the  Johnsons,  below  the  grave  yard* 
at  the  opposite  corners  of  the  lane  leading  back  to  the  township  line ;  we 
would  stroll  by  the  mansion  of  the  Ketsers,  near  the  Mennonist  grave  yard } 
further  dpwn  we  would  pass  the  Knoors,  the  Haines,  the  Pastorius',  the 
HsROESiMERS,  t^ie  Enoles,  the  Gookes,  the  Gonrads,  the  Schjbffers,  and 
the  hundred  other  families  of  Germantown,  descendants  of  old  German  stock, 
as  seated  on  the  porch  in  front  of  the  mansion,  each  family  circle  discussed 
the  terrible  topic  of  war,  bloodshed,  batde,  and  death. 

Nor  would  we  forget  the  various  old  time  families,  bearing  the  names  of 
Nice — Moyer — ^Bowman — Weaver — Bockius — Forrest— Billmeyer — Lei- 
bert — Matthias.  These  names  may  not  figure  brilliantly  in  history,  but 
their'ff  was  the  heraldry  of  an  honest  life. 

And  at  every  step,  we  would  meet  a  British  soldier,  strutting  by  in  his 
coat  of  crimson,  on  every  side  we  would  behold  the  gfeam  of  British  arms, 
and  our  ears  would  be  saluted  by  the  roll  of  British  drums,  beating  the  tattoo» 
and  the  signal  cannon,  announcing  the  hour  of  repose. 

And  as  midnight  gathered  over  the  roofs  of  the  town,  as  the  baying  of  the 
watchdog  broke  upon  our  ears,  mingled  with  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel, 
we  would  stroll  over  the  lawn  of  Ghew's  House,  note  the  grass  growing 
greenly  and  freshly,  heavy  with  dew,  and  then  gazing  upon  the  heavens,  our 
hearts  would  ask  the  question,  whether  no  omen  of  blood  in  the  skies, 
herakied  the  door  and  the  death  of  the  morrow  ? 

Oh,  there  is  something  of  horror  in  the  anticipation  of  a  certain  death, 
when  we  know  as  surely  as  we  know  our  own  existence,  that  a  comitig 
batde  will  send  scores  of  soub  shrieking  to  their  last  account,  when  the 
green  lawn,  now  silvered  by  the  moonlight,  will  be  soddened  with  blood. 
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when  the  ancient  mansion,  now  rising  in  the  midnight  air,  like  an  emblem 
of  rural  ease,  with  its  chimneys  and  its  roof  sleeping  in  the  moonbeams,  wilk 
be  a  scene  of  terrible  contest  with  sword,  and  ball,  and  bayonet ;  when  the 
roof  will  smoke  with  the  lodged  cannon  baU,  when  the  windows  will  send 
their  rolumes  of  flame  across  the  lawn,  when  all  around  will  be  mist  and 
gloom,  grappling  foemen,  heaps  of  dying  mingled  with  the  dead*  charging 
legions,  and  recoiling  squadrons. 

ff 

IV.— THE  NI6HT-1IARCH. 

Aia>  as  the  sun  went  down,  on  that  calm  day  of  autumn,  shooting  his 
level  beams  thro'  the  wilds  of  the  rivulet  of  the  Skippack,  there  gathered 
within  the  woods,  and  along  the  shores  of  that  stream,  a  gallant  and  despe- 
rate army,  with  every  steed  ready  for  the  march,  with  the  columns  mar- 
shalled fbr  the  journey  of  death,  every  man  with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  musket  in  his  grasp,  while  the  broad  banner  of  the  Continental 
Host  drooped  heavily  over  head,  its  .folds  rent  aud  torn  by  the  fight  of 
Brandywine,  waving  solemnly  in  the  twilight.* 

The  tents  were  struck,  the  camp  flres  where  had  been  prepared  the  hasty 
sapper  of  the  soldier,  were  still  burning ;  the  neighing  of.steeds,  and  the  sup- 
pressed rattle  of  arms,  rang  thro*  the  grove  startling  the  night-bird  of  the 
Skippack,  when  the  uncertain  light  of  a  decaying  flame,  glowing  aroimd  the 
stomp  of  a  giant  oak,  revealed  a  scene  of  strange  interest 

The  flame-light  fell  upon^he  features  of  a  gallant  band  of  heroes,  circling 
round  the  fire,  each  with  his  war  cloak,  drooping  over  his  shoulder,  half 
concealing  the  uniform  of  blue  and  bufl';each  with  sword  by  his  side,  cha- 
peau  in  hand,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  war-steed  neighing  in  the  grove  hard 
by,  at  a  moments  warning,  while  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  tlie  face  of  the 
chieflain  who  stood  in  their  midsU 

By  the  soul  of  Mad  Anthony  it  was  a  sight  that  would  have  stirred  a 
man's  blood  to  look  npon— 'that  sight  of  the  gallant  chieftains  of  a  gaUant 
band,  dustering  round  the  camp  fire,  in  the  last  and  most  solemn  council  of 
war,  ere  they  spurred  their  steeds  forward  in  the  march  of  death. 

The  man  with  the  form  of  majesty,  and  that  calm,  impenetrable  face, 
lighted  by  the  bidden  fire  of  soul,  bursting  forth  ever  and  again  in  the  glance 
•f  his  eye !  Had  you  listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  dying  on  the  field  of 
■Brandywine  you  would  have  heard  the  name,  that  hsa  long  since  become  a 
sound  of  prayer  and  blessing  on  tlie  tongues  of  nations— the  name  of  Wash- 
nroTON.  And  by, his  side  was  Grbems,  his  fine  countenance  wearing  a 
shade  of  serious  thought ;  and  there  listlessly  thrusting  his  glittering  sword 
in  the  embers  of  the  decaying  fire,  with  his  fierce  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
while  his  mustachioed  lip  gave  a  stem  expression  to  his  face,  was  the  man 

^  ■  •       —— ~— . 

*  The  Skippack,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  some  16  miles  from  Germtntown. 
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iif  Peknd  and  the  Patfioi  of  Bjrifci Jjp  wine,  PouoBir  whom  it  were  taatdlogy 
to  call  the  brate ;  there  was  the  towering  form  of  Sullivan,  there  was 
CoirwiiT,  with  his  fine  face  and  expressire  features,  there  was^ARMSTRONO 
and  Nash  and  Maxwbll  and'STiaLnni  and  Stephens,  all  brare  men  and 
true,  side  by  side  with  the  gallant  Shaixwood  of  Maryland,  and  the*  stalwart 
FoBMAN  of  Jersey. 

And  there  with  hta  muscular  chest,  clad  in  the  close  buttoned  bine  coat, 
with  his  &tigue  eloak  thrown  oyer  his  lefl  shoulder,  with  his  hand  resting 
<m  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  was  the  hero  of  Chadd's  Ford,  the  Commander  of 
the  Massacred  of  Paoli,  the  future  avenger  of  Stony  Point,  Anthony  Watne, 
whom  the  solcBers  loved  m  their  delight  to  name  Mad  Anthony  ;  shouting 
that  name  in  the  hoar  of  the  charge  and  in  the  moment  of  death  like,  a  watch- 
word of  terror  to  the  British  Army. 

Clustered  around  their  Chief,  were  the  aids-do-camp  of  Washington,  John 
Marshall,  afteorards  Chief  Justice  of  the  States,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
gifted,  gallant,  and  brave,  Washington's  eounseUor  in  the  hour  of  peril,  his 
bosom  friend  and  confidant,  all  standing  in  the  same  circle  with  Pickering 
Aiid  Lee,  the  Captain  of  the  Partisan  Band,  with  his  slight  form  and  swarthy 
face,  who  was  on  that  eveillful  night  detailed  for  duty  near  the  Commander- 
in-ehief. 

And  as  they  stood  there  clustered  round  the  person  of  Washington,  in  a 
mild  yet  decided  voiee^  the  chieAain  spoke  to  them  of  the  plan  of  the  con- 
templated surprise  and  battle. 

It  was  his  object  to  take  the  British  by  surprise.  He  intended  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  to  attack  them  at  onoe  on  the  front  of  the 
centre;  and  on  the  front,  flank  and  rear  of  each  wing.  This  plan  of  ope- 
ration would  force  the  American  commander  to  extend  the  contmental  army 
over  a  surface  of  froooi  five  to  seven  miles. 

In  order  to  make  this  plan  of  attack  efiective,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  American  army  to  seperate  D«ar  Skippack,  and  advance  to  Germantown 
in  four  divisions,  marching  along  as  many  roads. 

General  Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  3000  strong,  was  to 
march  down  the  Manaiawny  road  (now ,  Ridge  road,)  and  traversing  the 
shores  of  the  Schuylkill,  until  the  beautiful  Wissahikon  ponred  into  its 
bosom,  lie  was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  at  Vandurmgs  (now  Rob- 
inson's Mill,)  and  then  advance  eastward,  along  the  bye  roads,  until  two 
miles  distance  between  this  mill  and  the  Germantown  market-house  were 
accomplished. 

Meanwhile  the  Militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  were  to  take  np 
their  line  of  march  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Armstrongr'e 
position,  and  over  three  miles  distance  from  Germantown.  They  were  to 
march  down  the  Old  York  Road,  torn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
attack  it  in  the  rear,  also  entering  the  town  at  the  marketrhouse,  which  was 
the  central  point  of  operation  for  all  the  divisions. 
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Between  Geronentown  and  Old  York  Road,  at  the  diatanoe  of  near  twe 
miles  from  the  village,  extends  a  road,  called  Limekiln  road.  The  divisiona 
of  Greene  and  Stephens  flanked  by  MeDoagal*8  Brigade  were  to  take  k 
circuit  by  this  road,  and  attack  the  front  of  the  enemy's  right  wing.  They 
also  were  to  enter  the  town  by4he  market-house. 

The  main  body,  with  which  was  Washington,  Wayne,  and  Sullivan,  were 
to  advance  toward  Germantown  by  the  Great  Northern  Road,  entering  the 
town  by  way  of  Chesnut  Hill,  some  four  miles  distant  from  the  Market^honse. 

A  column  of  this  body  was  led  on  by  SuUivan,  another  by  Wayne,  and 
Convay's  Brigade  flanked  the  entire  division. 

While  these  four  divisions  advanced,  the  division  of  Lord  Stirling,  com- 
bined with  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Nash  were  to  form  a  corps  de 
reserve. 

The  reader,  and  the  student  of  American  History,  has  now  the  plan  of 
battle  spread  out  before  him.  In  order  to  take  in  the  full  particulars  of  this 
magnificent  plan  of  battle,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remember  the  exact  nature 
of  the  ground  around  Grermantown. 

In  some  places  plain  and  level,  in  others  broken  by  ravines,  rendered  in! 
tricate  by  woods,  tangled  by  thickets,  or  traversed  by  streams,  it  was  in  its 
f  most  accessible  points,  and  most  favorable  aspects,  broken  by  enclosures, 
difficult  fences,  massive  stone  walls,  or  other  boundary  marks  of  land,  ren- 
dering the  operation  of  calvary  at  all  times  hazardous,  and  often  impassible. 

In  the  vicinage  of  the  town,  for  near  a  mile  on  either  side,  the  land  spread 
greenly  away,  in  level  fields,  still  broken  by  enclosures,  and  then  came  thick 
woods,  steep  hiUs  and  dark  ravines. 

The  base  line  of  operations  was  the  country  around  Skippack  Creek, 
from  which  point,  Washington,  like  a  mighty  giant,  spread  forth  the  four 
arms  of  his  force,  clutching  the  enemy  in  front,  on  his  wings  and  on  the 
rear,  all  at  the  same  moment. 

It  was  a  magnificent  plan  of  battle,  and  success  already  seemed  to  hover 
round  the  American  banner,  followed  by  a  defeat  of  the  British,  as  terrible 
as  that  of  Yorktown,  when  the  red-coat  heroes  of  Germantown  struck  their 
own  Lion  frx>m  his  rock. 

As  Washington  went  over  the  details  of  battle,  each  brave  officer  and 
scarred  chieftain  leaned  forward,  taking  in  every  word,  with  absorbing  in* 
terest,  and  then  receiving  the  orders  of  his  commander,  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  consideration. 

All  was  now  planned,  everything  was  ready  for  the  march,  each  General 
mounted  on  lus  war-steed,  rode  to  the  head  of  his  division,  and  with  a  low 
solenm  peal  of  music,  the  nig^t-march  of  Germantown  commenced. 

And  through  the  solemn  hours  of  that  night,  along  the  whole  valley^  on 
every  side,  was  heard  the  half  suppressed  sound  of  marching  legions,  min« 
gled  with  the  low  muttered  word  of  command,  the  clank  of  arms  and  the 
neighing  of  war-steeds — all  dim  and  indistinct,  yet  terrib^  to  hear.-i-The 
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brmer  sleeping  oq  bit  humble  coucb,  rusbed  to  tbe  wiadow  of  bis  rustic 
maasion  at  the  sound,  and  while  bis  wife  stood  beside  him»  all  tremor  and 
affright,  and  bis  litde  ones  clung  to  his  knees,  he  saw  with  a  mingled  look 
of  surprise  and  fear,  the  forms. of  an  armed  band,  some  on  horse  and  sqme 
on  foot,  sweeping  through  his  green  fields,  as  the  dim  moonbeams  gleaming 
through  tbe  gathering  mist  and  gloom,  shone  over  glittering  arms,  and  dusky 
banners,  all  gliding  past,  like  phantoms  of  the  Spectre  Land. 


^uxt  tfie  Sbecontr. 
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"Ghastly  and  white. 
Through  the  gloom  of  tbe  night, 
From  plain  ana  from  heath, 
Like  a  shroud  of  death, 
The  mist  all  slowly  and  aullenly  sweeps* 
A  shroud  of  death  for  the  myriad  brave. 
Who  to-morrow  shall  find  the  tombless 
grave — 
In  mid  heaven  now  a  bright  spirit  weeps ; 
While  sullenly,  slowly  rises  that  pall, 
Crimson  tears  for  the  brave  who  shall 
I  fall, 

Crimson  tears  for  the  dead  without  tomb, 
Crimson  tears  for  the  death  and  the 

doom — 
Crimson  tears  for  an  angel's  sorrow, 
For  the  havoc,  the  bloodshed,  the  car- 
nage and  gloom. 
That  sball  startle  the  field  on  the  mor- 
row;— 
And  up  to  the  heavens  now  whitens  the 
mist, 


<« 


L^hrouding  the  moon  with  a  fierjr  glare ; 
Solemn  voices  now  startle  the  air. 
To  their  sounds  of  omen  you  are  fain  to 

list  t 
To  listen  and  tremble,  aod   bold  your 

breath ; 
While  the  air  is  thronging  with  shapes  «f 
,     death. 
On,  on  over  valley  and  plain  the  legions 

trsrop. 
Scenting  the  foe  men  who  sleep  in  their 

camp ; 
Now  bare  the  sword  from  its  sheath  blood* 

red, 
Nowi  dig  the  pits  for  the  unwept  dead : 
Now  let  the  cannon  sive  li^ht  to  the  hour 
And  carnage  sialk  forth  in  his  crimson 

power, 
Lo  !  on  the  plain  lay  myriads  gasping  for 

breath- 
While  the  mist  it  is  rising — ths  Sbsotts 

OP  Death  !*'  ^ 


1.— THE  DATBRBAX  WATCH. 

Along  tbe  porch  of  an  ancient  mansion,  surmounting  the  height  of  Mount 
Airy,  strode  the  sentinel  of  the  British  picket,  his  tali  form  looming  like  the 
figure  of  a  giant  in  the  gathering  mist,  while  the  musquet  on  his  shoulder 
was  grasped  by  a  hand  red  with  American  blood. 

He  strode  slowly  along  the  porch,  keeping  his  lonely  watch  ;  now  turn- 
ing to  gaze  at  tbe  dark  shadow  of  tbe  mansion  towering  above  him,  now 
fixing  his  eye  along  the  Grermantown  road,  as  it  wound  down  tbe  bill,  oi^  its 
northward  course;  and  again  be  gazed  upon  the  landscape  around  him, 
wrapt  in  a  gathering  mist,  which  chilled  his  blood,  and  rendered  all  objects 
around  him  dim  and  indistinct. 

Ail  around  was  vague  and  shadowy.     Tbe  mist,  with  its  white  wreaths 
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and  snowy  columns*  came  %  sweeping  vp  on  eveiy  sidb,  from  the  bkMKmK  •f 
the  Wissahikon.  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  brooklets^  over  hill  and 
valley,  circled  that  dense  and  gathering  exhalation ;  covering  the  woods 
its  ghasdy  pall,  rolling  oyer  thcT  plains,  and  winding  upward  aroimd  the 
height  of  Mount  Airy,  enveloping  the  cottager  opposite  the  sentinel,  iii  its 
folds  of  gloom,  and  confining  the  view  to  a  space  of  twenty  paces  from  the 
Dorch,  where  he  kept  his  solitary  watch— -to  him,  a  watch  of  death. 

It  is  now  daybreak,  and  a  strange  sound  meets  that  soldier's  ear.  It  is 
now  daybreak,  and  his  comrades  sleep  within  .the  walls  of  Allen's  house,  and 
a  strange,  low,  murmuring  noise,  heard  from  a  great  distance,  causes  him  to 
incline  his  ear  with  attention,  and  to  listen^with  hushed  breath  and  parted  lips. 

He  listens.  The  night  wore  on.  The  blood-red  moon  was  there  in  the 
sky,  looking  out  from  the  mist,  hke  a  funeral  torch  shining  through  a  shroud. 

The  Sentinel  bent  his  head  down  upon  the  porch,  and  with  that  musquet,  ^ 
red  with  the  carnage  of  Brandy  wine,  in  his  hand,  he  listens.  It  is  a  distant 
sound — very  distant ;  like  the  rush  of  waters,  or  the  moaning  of  the  yonng 
August  storm,  bursting  into  life  amid  the  ravines  of  the  far-oflf  mountains. 
It  swells  on  the  ear— it  spreads  to  the  east  and  to  the  west:  it  strikes  the 
sentinel's  heart  with  a  strange  fear,  and  he  shoulders  his  musquet  with  a 
firmer  grasp  ;  and  now  a  merry  smile  wreathes  his  lips. 

That  sound — it  is  the  rush  of  waters ;  the  Wissahikon  has  flooded  its 
banks,  and  is  pouring  its-  torrents  over  the  meadows,  while  it  rolls  onward 
towards  the  Schuylkill.  The  sentinel  smiles  at  his  discovery,  and  resumes 
his  measured  stride.  He  is  right— and  yet  not  altogether  right.  A  stream 
has  burst  its  banks,  but  not  the  Wissahikon.  A  stream  of  vengeance—- dark, 
wild,  and  terrible,  vexed  by  passion,  aroused  by  revenge,  boiling  and  seeth- 
ing from  its  unfathomable  deeps — is  flowing  from  the  north,  and  on  its  bosom 
are  borne  men  with  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts,  swelling  the  turbulenee  of 
the  waters ;  while  the  gleam  of  sword  and  bayonet  flashes  over  the  dark 
waves. 

The  day  is  breaking — sadly  and  slowly  breaking,  along  the  veil  of  mist^ 
that  whitens  over  the  face  of  nature  like  a  Shroud  of  Death  for  millions. 
The  sentinel  leans  idly  upon  the  bannisters  of  the  porch,  relaxes  the  grasp 
of  his  musquet,  inclines  his  head  to  one  side,  and  no  longer  looks  upon  the 
face  of  nature  covered  by  mist.  He  sleeps.  The  sound  not  long  ago  far 
ofif,  is  now  near  and  mighty  in  its  volume,  the  tramp  of  steeds  stardes  the 
silence  of  the  road,  suppressed. tones  are  heard,  and  there  is  a  noise  like  the 
moving  of  legions. 
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And  yet  he  sleeps — he  dreams  !  Shall  we  guess  his  dream  ?  That  home* 
hidden  away  yonder  in  the  shadows  of  an  English  dell — he  is  approaching 
its  threshhold. 
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T«it.iiow&  tbe  okl  paib  bjr4b6'iii*U--rbe«ee8  his  native  ooltege---to  ilged 
iilther  stands  in  the  door—bis  sister,  whon  he  JeA  a  yoking  girl,  now  grown 
into  a  blooming  wosftan,  beekoos  him  on* '  He  reaehes  her  side — ipresecp 
liar  lips,  and  in  that  kiss  bushes  her  welcome — ^**  Brother*  have  you  oome 
«t  bat !" 

But»  ah  1    That  horrid  somd  orasfaiBg  through  his  dream  L 

He  wakes,— wakes  there  on  the  poreh  of  the  old  mansion — ^he  sees  that 
frile-blaze  hashing  Uuough  the  mistr— he  feels  the  dealh-shot,  and  then  falls 
•^ead  to  wake  in  Eternity. 

That  rifle-blaze,  flashing  through  t^e  mist,  is  the  first  shot  of  the  Battle-day 
of  Germantown* 

And  that  dead  man,  flung  akmg  the  poroh  in  all  the  gfaaatlinees  of  sudden 
death— cold  and  stiff  there,  while  his  Sister  awakes  firom  her  sinless  sleep 
^pray  for  him,  three  thousand  miles  away^-^is  the  first  dead  man  of  thai 
day  of  horror ! 

And  oould  we  wander  yonder,  up  through  the  mists  of  thislearful  morning, 
even  to  the  Throne  of  Heaven,  we  might  behold  the  Prayer  of  the  Sister, 
Ihe  804I  of  the  Brother,  nwet  face  to  fiioe  before  Almighty  God. 

And  now  listen  to  that  viound,  thundering  yonder  to  the  North,  and  now 
stand  here  on  the  f^orch  of  Allen's  house,  and  see  the  Legions  oome  ! 

They  break  from  the  folds  of  the  mist,  the  Men  of  Brandy  wine — fi>ot- 
ioldaers  and  troopers  come  thundering  up  the  hill. 

The  blood-red  moon,  shining  from  yonder  sky,  like  a  fimeral  torch  through 
«  shroud,  fioW'giares  upon  the  advancing  legions— <yver  the  miisquets  glit- 
tering in  long  lines,  over  the  war-horses,  over  the  drawn  swards,  over'  the 
fli^  rent  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  over  the  broad  Banner  of  Stars. 

Attends  house  is  surrounded.  The  soldiers  of  the  picket  guard  rush  wildly 
fiom  their  beds,  from  the  soene  of  their  late  carousal  by  the  fire,  they  rush 
and  seize  their  arms^-but  in  vain !  A  blaze  streams  in  every  window^ 
soldier  alter  soldier  falls  heavily  to  the  floor,  the  pioket  guard  are  with  the 
J>ead  SentineL    Allen's  house  is  secured,  and  the  hunt  is  up  ! 

6od  of  Battles,  what  a  scene !  The  whole  road,  farther  than  the  eye 
could  see,  farther  than  the  ear  eould  hear,  crowded  by  armed  men,  hurryi^ 
0rBt  Chesnut  Hill,  hurryiqg  along  the  valley  between  Ghesnut  Hill  and 
Moiunt  Airy,  aweepiag  up  the  hiU  of  Allen's  house,  rushing  onward  in  one 
dense  oohunn,  with  the  tall  form  of  Sullivan  at  their  head,  while  the  war 
shout  of  Anthony  Wayne  is  borne  along  by  the  morniqg  breeze.  There, 
jMing  from  rank  to  ruik,  speeding  from  battalion  4o  battaiion,  from  cohmin 
4o  eolQttn>  ^  form  of  majesty  sweeps  hy,  mounted  on  a  steed  «f  iron  grey,^ 
•waving  encouragement  to  the  men,  while  efvery  lip  repeats  the  whisper^and 
(every  heart  beats  at  the  sound,  echoed  like  a  word  of  magic  along  the  liaes-  ■■ 
f*  There  be  rides-^how  grandly  his  form  towers  in  the  mist;  it's  Washingi- 
ton — it's  Washington  I"  and  the  whole  army  take  up  the  sound— ^  It  is 
W«hiz«ton!" 
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AMen's  house  wsA  paned,  and  now  the  path  of  the  central  body  of  the 
army  lay  along  the  descent  of  the  road  from  Monnt  Airy«  for  the  space  of  a 
mile,  tintii  the  qoarters  of  Colonel  Maspave's  regiment  were  reached* 

The  descent  was  like  the  path  of  a  hurricane.  The  l^t  of  the  break* 
ing  day,  streaming  dimly  through  mist  and  gloom,  fell  over  the  forms  of  the 
patriot  band  as  they  swept  down  the  hill,  every  man  with  his  musquet  ready 
lor  the  charge,  every  trooper  with  his  sword  drawn,  every  eye  fixed  upon 
ihe  shroud  of  mist  in  front  of  their  path,  in  the  vain  eflbrt  to  gaze  upon  the 
position  of  the  advance  post  of  the  enemy  a  mile  below,  every  heart  throb- 
bing wildly  with  the  excitement  of  the  coming  contest,  and  all  prepared  for 
the  keen  encounter,-— the  fight,  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  the  charge  of 
death,  and  the  sweeping  hail  of  the  iron  cannon  ball  and  the  leaden  bullet. 

How  it  would  have  made  your  heart  throb,  and  beat  and  throb  again,  to 
have  stood  on  that  hill  of  Mount  Airy,  and  looked  upon  the  legions  as  they 
rushed  by. 

Sullivan's  men  have  passed,  they  are  down  the  hill,  and  you  see  them 
bdow, — ^rank  after  rank  disappearing  in  the  pall  of  the  enveloping  mist 

Here  they  come— <i  band  brave  and  true,  a  band  with  scarred  fi^ces  and 
eunbumt  visages,  with  rusted  musquets  and  tattered  apparel,  yet  with  true 
hearts  and  stout  hands.     These  are  the  men  of  Paoli  I 

And  there,  riding  in  their  midst,  as  though  his  steed  and  himself  were  bat 
one  animal— so  well  he  backs  that  steed,  so  like  is  the  battle-fever  of 
horse,  with  the  waving  mane  and  glaring  eye,  to  the  wild  rage  that  stamps 
the  warrior's  face— there  in  the  midst  of  the  Men  of  Paoli,  rides  their 
leader — Mad  Anthony  Wayne ! 

And  then  his  voice— how  it  rings  out  upon  the  morning  air,  rising  above 
the  clatter  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  steeds,  rising  in  a  mighty  shoul— ^  On, 
boys,  on !  In  a  moment  we'll  have  them.  On,  comrades,  on— and  rsmh* 
BXR  Paoli  !" ' 

And  then  comes  the  band  with  the  gallant  Frenchman  at  their  head ;  the 
brave  Conway,  brave  though  unfortunate,  also  rushing  wildly  on,  in  the  trahi 
of  the  hunt  Your  eye  sickens  as  you  gaze  over  file  after  file  of  brave  men, 
with  mean  apparel  and  meaner  arms,  some  half  clad,  others  well  nigh  bav^ 
foot,  yet  treading  gaily  over  the  flinty  ground;  some  with  fragments  of  a 
eoat  on  their  backs,  others  without  covering  for  their  heads,  all  marked  by 
wounds,  all  thinned  by  hunger  and  disease,  yet  every  man  of  them  is  firm, 
every  hand  is  true,  as  it  clutches  the  musquet  with  an  eager  grasp. 

Ha !  That  gallant  band  who  come  trooping  on,  spurring  their  stout  steeds, 
with  wide  haunches  and  chests  of  iron,  hastily  forward,  that  band  with  every 
face  seemed  by  scars,  and  darkened  by  the  thick  mustachio,  every  eye 
gleaming  beneath  a  knit  brow,  every  swarthy  hand  raising  the  iron  sword  on 
high.  They  wear  the  look  of  foreigners,  the  manner  of  men  trained  to  fight 
in  the  exterminating  wars  of  Europe. 

And  their  leader  is  tall  and  well-proportioned,  widi  a  dark-hoed  &ee, 
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narked  by  a  compressed  lip,  rendered  fierce  by  the  overhanging  ranftachia^ 
his  brow  is  shaded  by  the  trooper's  plume,  and  his  hand  grasps  the  trooper's 
ilword.  He  speaks  to  his  men  in  a  foreign  tongue,  he  reminds  them  of  the 
well-fought  field  on  the  plain  of  Poland,  he  whispers  a  quick,  terrible  me- 
mento of  Brandy  wine  and  Paoli,  and  the  clear  word  rings  fVom  his  lips: 

•*  Forwarts, — ^brudem, — forwarts  !** 

It  is  the  band  of  Pj^Iaski  sweeping  past,  eager  for  the  hmit  of  death,  and 
as  they  spur  their  steeds  forward,  a  terrible  confusion  arises  far  ahead.. 

There  is  flashing  of  strange  fires  through  the  folds  of  mist,  lifting  the 
snow-Avhite  pail  for  a  moikient — there  is  rolling  of  musquetry,  rattling  like 
the  thunderbolt  ere  it  strikes — there  is  the  tramp  of  hurrying  legions,  the 
far-off  shout  of  the  charging  continei^tals,  and  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the 
surprised  foemen. 

Sullivan  is'upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  upon  them  with  the  terror  of 
ball  and  bayonet.  They  rush  from  tlieir  camp,  they  form  hastily  across  the 
road,  in  front  of  their  baggage,  each  red-coated  trooper  seeks  his  steed,  each 
footman  grasps  his  musquet,  and  the  loud  voice  of  Musgrave,  echoing  wildly 
along  the  line  of  crimson  attire  and  flashing  bayonets,  is  heard  above  all  other 
sounds, — •*  Form — ^lads,  form — fall  in  there — ^to  your  arms,  lads,  to  your 
arms. — Form,  comrades,  form  !" 

In  vain  his  shouting,  in  vain  the  haste  of  his  men  rushing  from  their  beds, 
into  the  very  path  of  the  advancing  continentals  !  The  men  of  Sullivan  are 
upon  them  !  They  ^weep  on  with  one  bold  front — the  forms  of  the  troop- 
ers, mounted  on  their  war-steeds,  looming  through  the  mist,  as  with  sword 
upraised,  and  batde-shout  pealing  to  the  skies,  ,they  lead  on  the  charge  of 
death ! 

A  moment  of  terror,  a  moment  made  an  age  by  suspense !  The  troopers 
meet,  mid-way  in  their  charge,  horse  to  horse,  sword  mingled  with  sword, 
eye  glaring  in  eye,  they  meet.  The  ground  quivers  with  an  earthquake 
shock.  Steeds  recoil  on  their  haunches,  the  British  strew  the  road-side,, 
flooding  the  dust  with  their  blood,  and  the  music  of  battle,  the  fierce  music 
of  dying  groans  and  cries  of  death,  rises  up  with  the  fog,  startling  the  very 
heavens  with  its  discord  !  , 

The  hunt  is  up ! 

«•  On — boys-— on" — brings  the  voice  of  Mad  Anthony — •*  on— comrades— 
on — and  Remember  Paoli !" 

**  Charge  /"  sounds  the  voice  of  Washington,  shrieking  along  the  line, 
like  the  voice  of  a  mighty  spirit — "  upon  them— over  them  !"  Conway 
re-echoes  the  sound,  Sullivan  has  already  made  the  air  ring  with  his  shou^ 
and  now  Pulaski  takes  up  the  cry — ^  Ibrwarts — brudem — Forwarts  P*  ' 

The  hunt  is  up  !  • 

The  British  face  the  bayonets  of  the  advancing  Americans,  but  in  vain 
Each  bold  backwoodsman  sends  his  volley  of  death  along  the  British  line* 
and  then  clubbing  his  musquet,  rashes  wildly  forward,  beating  the  red-coat 
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to  the  Md  with  a  blow  Ihat.  cmmot  be  stayed.  The  British  tioopen  rush 
fmrward  in  the  ohaige,  but  ere  half  the  distance  between  them  and  the  Amer 
ean  heat  is  meaaaied,  Mad  Anthony  comes  thundering  on,  with  his  Legion 
of  Ifoot  and  as  his  war-shont  swells  on  the  air,  the  red-coats  are  driven  bad^ 
by  the  hnnioane  £ottB  of  his  charge,  the  ground  is  strewn  with  the  dyings 
and  the  red  hoofs  of  the  horse  trample  madly  over  the  faces  of  the  dead. 

Wayne  chaiges,  PolaAi  changes,  Conway  brings  up  his  men,  and  Wash- 
in^n  is  there,  in  front  of  the  battle,  his  sword  gleaming  like  a  meteor 
tfttoogh  the  g^oom. 

The  fire  of  the  infantry,  spreading  a  sheeted  flame  thro'  the  folds  of  the 
nist,  lights  up  the  scene.  The  nerer-oeasing  clang  of  sword  against  sword, 
the  low  muttered  shriek  of  the  Men,  vainly  trying  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  the  wild  yell  of  the  soldier,  gazing  madly  round  as  he  receives  his 
death  wound,  the  shout  of  the  chaige,  and  the  involuntary  cry  of  'quarter,* 
■11  fomish  a  music  most  dread  and  horrible,  as  tho'  an  infernal  band  were 
uging  on  the  work  of  slaughter,  with  their  notes  of  fiendish  mockery. 

That  flash  of  musquetry !  What  a  light  it  gives  the  scene !  Above, 
«krads  of  white  mist  and  lurid  smoke ;  around,  all  hurry,  and  tramp,  and 
motion;  faces  dariLcned  by  all  the  passions  of  a  demon,  glaring  madly  in  the 
ligjit,  blood  red  bands  upraised,  foemen  grappling  in  contest,  swords  rising 
and  falling,  circling  and  glittering,  the  forms  of  the  wounded,  with  their  faces 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  ghastly  dead,  all  heaped  up  in  positions  of  ludicrous 
mockery  of  death,  along  the  roadside ! 

That^aeh  of  musquetry  I 

The  form  of  Washington  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fight,  the  batde-glare 
lighting  up  lus  face  of  majesty ;  the  stalwart  form  of  Wayne  is  seen  riding 
hither  and  thither,  waving  a  dripping  sword  in  his  good  right  hand ;  the 
figure  of  Pulaski,  dark  as  the  form  of  an  earth-riven  spirit  of  some  German 
story,  breaks  on  your  eye,  as  enveloped  in  mist,  he  seems  rushing  every 
where  at  the  same  moment,  fighting  in  all  points  of  the  contest,  hurrying  his 
men  onward,  and  driving  the  aflrighted  British  before  him  with  the  terror 
of  his  chaige. 

And  Col.  Musgrave— where  is  he  T 

He  shouts  the  charge  to  his  men,  he  hurries  hither  and  thither,  he  shouts 
till  he  is  hoarse,  he  fights  till  his  person  is  red  with  ^e  blood  of  bis  qwu, 
nten,  slain  before  his  very  eyes,  but  all  in  vain  1 

He  shouts  the  word  of  retreat  along  his  line— **Away,  my  men,  away  to 
Chew's  House— «way  !*' 

The  Tetreat  commences,  and  then  indeed,  the  bunt  of  death  is  up  in  good 
earnest 

The  British  wheel  down  the  Germantown  road,  they  tnm  their  backs  to 
their  foes,  they  flee  wildly  toward  Germantown,  leaving  their  dead  and 
dying  in  their  wake,  man  and  horse,  they  flee,  some  scattering  their  arms  by 
the  roadside,  otheis  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  feebly  endeavoring  to  join 
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die  retreat,  and  then  falling  d^d  in  die  path  ef  the  ponaen,  who  with  one 
bold  front,  with  one  firm  step  rush  aAer  the  British  in  their  flight,  ride  dowm 
the  fleeing  ranks,  and  scatter  death  along  the  hurrying  columns. 

The  fever  of  bloodshed  grows  hotter,  the  chase  grows  fearful  in  interest, 
the  hounds  who  so  often  haTe  worried  down  the  starred  Americans,  are 
now  hunted  in  their  turn.  i 

And  in  the  very  van  of  pursuit,  his  tall  form  seen  by  every  soldier,  rod^ 
George  Wasiiington,  his  mind  strained  to  a  pitch  of  agony,  as  the  crisis  of 
the  contest  approached,  and  by  his  side  rode  Mad  Anthony  Wayne„naw" 
Mad  Anthony  indeed,  for  his  whde  appearance  was  changed,  hie  eft 
seemed  turned  to  a  thing  of  living  flame,  his  face  was  begrimed  with 
powder,  his  sword  was  red  With  blood,  and  his  battle-shout  rung  fiere«r  on 
the  air-— 

**  Over  them  boys — upon  them — over  them,  and  RBifEMiniR  Paqli  !" 

*«  Now  Wayne,  not&*'— shouted  Washington-r- «*  one  charge  more  and  we' 
have  them  I*' 

**  Forwarts — brudem— forwarts  !**  shouted  Pulaski,  as  his  iron  band  came 
thundering  on — *«  Forwarts— for  Washington — Forwarts  !" 

The  British  leader  wheeled  his  steed  for  a  moment,  and  gased  upon  hie 
pursuers.  All  around  was  bloodshed,  gloom,  and  death ;  mist  and  smoke 
above ;  flame  around,  and  mangled  corses  below.— With  one  hoarse  shoutt 
he  again  bade  his  men  make  for  Chew's  House,  and  again  the  dying  seat* 
tered  along  the  path  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  British  sweeping  madly 
down  the  road. 

TJbe  vanguard  of  the  pursuers  had  gained  the  upper  end  of  Chew's  wall« 
when  the  remnant  of  the  British  force  disappeared  in  the  fog ;  file  after  file 
of  the  crimson-coated  British  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  mist,  and  in  the  very 
beat  and  flush  of  the  chase,  the  American  army  was  brought  to  a  halt  in 
front  of  Chew's  wall,  each  soldier  falling  l^ck  on  his  comrade  with  a  sudr 
den  movement,  while  the  officers  gated  on  each  other's  faces  in  vain  inquiiy 
for  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  delay.  / 

The  fog  gathered  in  dense  folds  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  thicker 
and  more  dense  it  gathered  every  instant ;  the  enemy  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  direction  of  Chew's  l^n,  and  a  fearful  pause  of  silence,  from  the  din 
and  tumult  of  bloodshed,  ensued  for  a  single  moment. 

Bending  fix>m  his  steed  in  front  of  the  gate  that  led  into  Chew's  lawn, 
Washington  gazed  round  upon  the  faces  of  hie  staff,  who  bircled  him  on 
every  side,  with  every  horse  recoiling  on  his  haunches  from  the  sudden  ef- 
fect of  the  halt. 

Washington  was  about  to  speak  as  he  leaned  from  his  steed,  with  his 
sword  half  lowered  in  the  misty  air,  he  was  about  to  speak,  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  disappearance  of  the  British,  when  a  lurid  flash 
Ufied  up  the  fog  from  the  lawn,  and  the  thunder  of  musquetry  boomed  along 
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Iho  ah,  echoing*  among  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  ancient  houses  on  tfie 
•pposite  side  of  the  street. 

Another  moment,  and  a  soldier  with  face  all  crimsoned  with  blood  and 
daikeoed  by  battle  smoke,  rushed  thro'  the  group  chistering  around  the  horse 
•f  Washington,  and  in  a  hurried  voice  announced  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Bfritish  Regiment  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  substantial  stone  mansion 
on  the  left,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  good,  a  desperate  defence. 

**  What  say  you,  gendemen"— cried  Washington — **  shall  we  press  on- 
ward into  the  town,  and  attack  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at  once,  or  shall 
we  first  drive  the  enemy  from  their  strong  hold,  at  this  mansion  on  our  left  f 

The  answer  of  Wayne  was  short  and  to  the  point.  **  Onward  !" — he 
shouted,  and  his  sword  rose  in  the  air,  all  dripping  with  blood — **  Onward 
into  the  town— our  soldiers  are  warmed  with  the  chase— onward,  and  with 
another  blow,  we  have  them  !'* 

And  the  gallant  Hamilton,  the  brave  Pickering,  the  gifted  Marshall,  echoed 
the  cry — **  Onward — "  while  the  hoarse  shout  of  Pulaski  rang  out  in  the 
air — «« Forwarts — bradem — Forwarts  !" 

**  It  is  against  every  rule  of  military  science-—'*  exclaimed  General  Knox, 
whose  opinion  in  council  was  eyer  valuable  with  Washington — **  It  is 
against  every  rule  of  military  science,  to  leave  a  fortified  stronghold  in  the 
rear  of  an  advancing  army.  Let  us  first  reduce  the  mansion  on  opr  lefti 
and  then  move  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  town  !" 

There  was  another  moment  of  solemn  council ;  the  older  officers  of  the 
staff  united  in  opinion  with  Knox,  and  with  one  quick  anxious  glance 
around  the  scene  of  fog  and  mist,  Washington  gave  the  orders  to  storm  the 
house. 

And  at  the  word,  while  a  steady  volume  of  flame  was  flashinj^  from  Chew's 
House,  every  window  pouring  forth  its  blaze,  glaring  over  the  wreafth  of 
mitt,  the  continentals,  horse  and  foot,  formed  across  the  roa^,  to  the  north 
of  the  house,  eager  for  the  signal  which  would  bid  them  advance  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death. 

The  artillery  were  ranged  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mansion—- ^ 
their  cannon  being  placed  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  pointed  at  the  north-vresf 
eomer  of  the  house.  This  was  one  of  the  grand  mistakes  of  the  battle,  oe- 
tasioned  by  the- density  of  the  fog.  Had  the  cannon  been  placed  in  a 
proper  position,  the  house  would  have  been  reduced  ere  the  first  warm  flush 
of  pursuit  was  cold  on  tlie  cheeks  of  the  soldiers. 

But  the  fog  gathered  thicker  and  more  densely  around,  the  sohfiett 
moved  like  men  moving  in  the  dark,  and  all  was  vague,  dim,  undefined  and 
uncertain. 

All  was  ready  for  the  storm.  Here  were  men  with  firebrands,  ready  to 
rush  forward  under  the  cover  of  the  first  volley  of  musquetry  and  fire  the 
house ;  here  were  long  lines  of  soldiers  grasping  their  guns  with  a  quick 
nervous  movement,  one  foot  advanced  in  the  act  of  springing  forward; 
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yonder  were  the  cannoniere,  their  pieces  loaded,  the  linstock  in  the  hand 
of  one  soldier,  while  another  stood  ready  with  the  next  charge  of  ammnni- 
tion  ;  on  every  side  was  intense  suspense  and  expectation,  and  heard  ahove 
all  other  sounds,  the  rattle  of  the  British  musquetry  rose  like  thunder  over 
Chew's  lawn,  and  seen  the  brightest  of  all  other  sights,  the  light  of  the 
British  guns,  streamed  red  and  lurid  over  the  field,  giving  a  strange  bril- 
liancy to  the  wreaths  of  mist  above,  and  columns  of  armed  men  below. 

lU.— THE  FLAG  OF  TEUCOB. 

1  KADinoN  States  that  at  this  moment,  when  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  storm  of  death,  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  thought  passed  over 
the  impenetrable  countenance  of  Washington.  Every  line  of  his  features 
was  marked  by  thought,  his  lip  was  sternly  compressed,  and  hit  eye 
gathered  a  strange  fire. 

He  turned  to  the  east,  and  bent  one  long  anxious  look  over  the  white 
folds  of  mist,  as  though  he  would  pierce  the  fog  with  his  glance,  and  gaze 
upon  the  advancing  columns  of  Greene  and  Stephen.  He  inclined  his  head 
to  one  side  of  his  steed,  and  listened  for  the  tramp  of  their  war-horses,  but 
in  vain.  He  turned  towards  Germantown  ;  all  was  silent  in  that  directkm, 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  not  yet  in  motion. 

And  then  in  a  calm  voice,  he  asked  for  an  officer  who  would  consent  to 
bear  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy.  A  young  and  gallant  ofiicer  of  Lee*s 
Rangers,  sprang  from  his  horse  ;  his  name  Li^ut.  Smith ;  he  assumed  the 
snow-white  flag,  held  sacred  by  all  nations,  and  with  a  single  glance  at  the 
Continental  array,  he  advanced  to  Chew's  House. 

In  a  moment  he  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  folds  of  the  fog,  and  his  way 
lay  over  the  green  lawn  for  some  two  hundred  yards.  All  was  still  and 
silent  around  him.  Tradition  states  that  the  fire  from  the  house  ceased  for 
a  moment,  while  Musgrave's  band  were  silently  maturing  their  plan  of  des- 
perate defence.  The  young  soldier  advanced  alon^  his  lonely  path,  speed- 
ing through  the  bosom  of  the  fog,  all  objects  lost  to  his  sight,  save  the  green 
verdure  of  the  sod,  yet  uncrimsoned  by  blood,  and  here  and  there  the  trunk 
of  a  giant  tree  looming  blackly  through  the  mist 

The  outline  of  a  noble  mansion  began  to  dawn  on  his  eye,  first  thb  slop- 
ing roof,  then  the  massive  chimneys,  then  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and  then 
its  windows,  all  crowded  with  soldiers  in  their  crimson  attire,  whiskered 
face  appearing  above  face,  with  grisly  musquet  and  glittering  bayonet,  thrust 
out  upon  the  air,  while  with  fierce  glances,  the  hirelings  looked  forth  into 
the  bosom  of  that  fearful  mist,  which  still  like  a  death-shroud  for  millions, 
hung  over  the  lawn,  and  over  the  chimneys  of  the  house. 

The  young  officer  came  steadily  on,  and  now  he  stood  some  thirty  paces 
firom  the  house^  waving  his  white  flag  on  high,  and  then  with  an  even  step 
he  advanced  toward  Uie  hall  door.     He  advanced,  but  he  never  reached 
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that  haH  door*  He  was  within  the  acope  of  the  British  soldiers'  vision, 
thej  could  have  almost  touched  him  with  an  extended  flag  staff,  when  the 
loud  word  of  command  rang  through  the  house,  a  volley  of  fire  blazed  from 
•very  window,  and  the  whole  American  army  saw  the  fog  lifted  from  the 
surface  of  the  lawn,  like  a  vast  curtain  from  the  scenes  of  a  magnificent 
theatre. 

Slowly  and  heavily  that  curtain  uprose,  and  a  hail  storm  of  bullets 
whisded  across  the  plain,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  host  looked 
for  their  messenger  of  peace. 

They  beheld  a  gallant  form  in  front  of  the  mansion.  He  seemed  making 
an  effort  to  advance,  and  then  he  tottered  to  and  fro,  and  his  white  flag  dis- 
i^>peared  for  a  moment ;  and  the  next  instant  he  fell  down  like  a  heavy 
weight  upon  the  sod,  and  a  hand  trembling  with  the  pulse  of  death  was 
raised  above  his  head,  waving  a  white  flag  in  the  air.  That  flag  was 
stained  with  blood :  it  was  the  warm  blood  flowing  from  the  young  Vir- 
ginian's heart 

Along  the  whole  American  line  there  rang  one  wild  yell  of  horror.  Old 
men  raised  their  musquets-  on  high,  while  the  tears  gathered  in  their  eyes ; 
Ihe  young  soldiers  all  moved  forward  with  one  sudden  step;  a  wild  h'ght. 
blazed  in  the  eye  of  Washington ;  Wa3me  waved  his  dripping  sword  on 
high ;  Pulaski  raised  his  proud  form  in  the  stirrups,  and  gave  one  meaning 
l^nce  to  his  men ;  and  then,  through  every  rank  and  file,  through  every 
eokimn  and  solid  square,  rang  the  terrible  words  of  command,  and  high 
above  all  other  sounds  was  heard  the  voice  of  Washington — 

*  Charge^  for  your  country  and  for  vengeance-— charge  !" 


^Vt  tfitBtilxTl. 


CHEWS  HOUSE. 


Now  bare  the  sword  from  its  eheatfa  blood-red, 

*Tif  wet  with  the  gore  of  the  massacred  dead ; 

Now  raiae  the  eword  in  the  cause  most  hoi j — 
And  while  the  whispers  of  ghosts  break  on  your  ear, 
Ohl  strike  without  mercy,  or  pity,  or  fear; 

Ok  !  $iHke/or  the  wmstaered  dead  of  Faoli  ! 

Revolutiohart  Soho. 


l.~THB  rOBLOSN  HOPE. 


^  And  while  the  mist  gathered  thicker  and  darker  above,  while  the  lurid 
columns  of  battle  smoke  waved  like  a  banner  overhead,  while  all  around 
was  dim  and  indistinctr— all  objects  rendered  larger  and  swelled  to  gigantic 
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proportions  hy  the  action  of  the  fog, — along  that  green  lawn  arose  tfie 
sound  of  charging  legions,  and  the  blaze  of  musquetry  flashing  from  the 
windows  of  Chew's  house,  gave  a  terrible  light  to  the  theatre  of  death. 

Again,  like  a  vast  curtain,  the  mist  uprose, — again  were  seen  armed  men 
brandishing  swords  aloft,  or  presenting  fixed  bayonets,  or  holding  the  sure 
rifle  in  their  unfailing  grasp,  or  yet  again  waving  torches  on  high,  all  rushing 
madly  forward,  still  in  regular  columns,  file  after  file,  squadron  aAer  squad- 
ron— a  fierce  array  of  battle  and  of  death. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  a  score  of  peaceful  years  to  see !  The  dark  and 
heavy  pall  of  battle  smoke  overhead,  mingled  with  curling  wreaths  of  snow* 
white  mist — the  curtain  of  this  theatre  of  death — the  mansion  of  dark,  grey 
^tone,  rising  massive  and  ponderous  from  th^  lawn,  each  peak  and  comer, 
each  buitress  and  each  angle,  shown  clearly  by  the  light  of  the  musquet 
flash — the  green  lawn  spreading  away  from  the  hosse-— the  stage  of  the 
dread  theatre— crowded  by  bands  of  advancing  men,  with  arms  glittering  in 
the  fearful  light,  with  fierce  faces  stamped  with  looks  of  vengeance,  sweep- 
ing forward  with  one  steady  step,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fatal  house  9 
while  over  their  heads,  and  among  their  ranks,  swept  and  fell  the  leadea 
bullets  of  their  foes,  hissing  through  the  air  with  the  sound  of  serpents,  or 
pattering  on  the  sod  hke  a  hailstorm  of  death. 

And  while  a  single  brigade,  with  which  #as  WasbtngtOD  and  SolIiviB 
and  Wayne,  swept  onward  toward  the  house,  the  other  troops  of  the  cen- 
tral division,  extending  east  and  west  along  the  fields,  w^re  forced  to  remain 
inactive  spectators  of  this  scene  of  death,  while  each  man  vainly  endeavored 
to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  mist  and  smoke,  and  observe  the  course  of  the 
darkening  fight. 

Some  thirty  yards  of  green  lawn  now  lay  between  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  advancing  Americans  and  Chew's  house ;  all  became  suddenly  still  and 
hushed,  and  the  continentals  could  hear  their  own  foot  tramp  breaking  upon 
the  air  with  a  deadened  sound,  as  they  swept  onward  toward  the  mansion. 

A  moment  of  terrible  stillness,  and  then  a  moment  of  bloodshed  and  hor- 
ror! Like  the  crash  of  thunderbolts  meeting  in  the  zenith  firom  distant 
points  of  the  heavens,  the  sound  of  musquetry  broke  over  the  lawn,  and 
fi'om  every  window  of  Chen's  house,  from  the  hall  door,  and  from  behind 
the  chimneys  on  the  loof,  rolled  the  dense  colnmns  of  musquet  smoke ; 
while  on  every  side,  overhead,  aroond,  and  beneath,  the  musquet  flash  of 
the  British  glared  like  earth-riven  lightning  in  the  faces  of  the  Americans, 
and  then  the  mist  and  smoke  came  down  like  a  pall,  and  for  a  monaent  all 
was  dark  as  midnight. 

A  wild  yell  broke  along  the  American  line,  and  then  the  voice  of  Wayne 
rung  out  through  the  darkness  and  the  gloom — **  Sweep  forward  under  the 
cover  of  the  smoked-sweep  "forward  and  storm  the  house !" 

They  came  rushing  on,  the  gallant  band  of  rangers,  bearing  torches  in 
their  hands — they  came  rushing  on,  and  their  path  lay  over  the  mangled 
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bodies  of  the  forlora  hope,  scattered  along  the  sod,  in  all  the  ghaetliness  of 
woonds  and  death,  and  at  their  backs  advanced  with  measured  step  the  firm 
columns  «f  the  ^continental  army,  while  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  shriek 
of  wounded  men,  and  burdened  with  cries  of  agrony. 

On  they  swept,  trampling  over  the  face  of  the  dead  in  the  darkness  and 
{^m,  and  then  the  terrible  words  of  command  rung  out  upon  the  air— 
**  Advance  and  fire— advance  and  storm  the  house  !** 

A  volley  of  sheeted  flame  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  fog  along  the 
lawn,  the  thunder  of  the  American  musquetry  broke  upon  the  air,  and  the 
balls  were  heard  pattering  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  tearing  splin- 
ters from  the  roof. 

Another  moment,  and  the  pall  of  mist  and  battle  smoke  is  swept  aside* 
revealing  a  scene  that  a  thousand  words  might  not  describe — a  scene  whose 
harry,  and  motion,  and  glare,  and  horror,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  might  in 
vain  essay  to  picture. 

There  were  glittering  bayonets  thrust  from  the  windows  of  the  house, — 
there  were  fierce  faces,  with  stout  forms  robed  in  crimson  attire,  thrust  from 
every  casement, — there  were  bold  men  waving  torches  on  high,  rushing 
around  iHb  house ;  here  a  party  were  piling  up  combustible  brush-wood ; 
there  a  gallant  band  were  affixing  their  scaling  ladder  to  a  second  story 
window,  yonder  another  band  were  thundering  away  at  the  hall  door,  with 
musquet  and  battle  axe ;  while  along  the  whole  sweep  of  the  wide  lawn 
poured  the  fire  of  the  continental  host,  with  a  flash  like  lightning,  yet  with 
uncertain  and  inefiectual  aim. 

The  hand  of  the  soldier  with  the  hand  gathered  near  the  combustible  pile 
under  a  window — the  hand  of  the  soldier  was  extended  with  the  blazing 
torch,  he  was  about  to  fire  the  heap  of  faggots,  when  his  shattered  arm  fell 
to  his  side,  and  a  dead  comrade  came  toppling  over  his  chest. 

A  soldier  near  the  hall  door  had  been  foremost  among  that  gallant  band, 
the  barricades  were  torn  away,  all  obstructions  well  nigh  cleared,  and  he 
raised  his  battle  axe  to  hew  the  door  in  fragments,  when  the  axe  fell  with  a 
^langring  sound  upon  the  threshold  stone,  and  his  comrades  caught  his  falling 
body  in  their  arms,  while  his  severed  jaw  hung  loosely  on  his  breast 

The  party  who  rushed  forward  in  the  endeavor  to  scale  the  window  ! 
The  ladder  was  fixed— ^across  the  trench  dug  around  Chew's  house  it  was 
fixed — the  hands  of  two  sturdy  continentals  held  it  firm,  and  a  file  of  des- 
perate men,  headed  by  a  stalwart  backwoodsman,  in  rough  blue  shirt  and 
fur  cap,  with  buck-tail  plume,  began  the  ascent  of  death. 

The  foot  of  the  backwoodsman  touched  the  second  round  of  the  sealing 
ladder,  when  he  sprang  wildly  in  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  his  comrades, 
aad  fell  dead  in  the  narrow  trench,  with  a  death  shriek  that  rang  in  the  ears 
of  all  who  heard  it  for  life.  A  musquet  ball  hkd  penetrated  his  skulls  and 
the  red  torrent  was  already  streaming  over  his  forehead,  and  along  his 
swarthy  features. 
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^  The  Americaas  a^in  nished  forward  to  the  house,  but  it  was  like  rush- 
ing into  the  embrace  of  death ;  again  they  scaled  the  windows,  again  were 
they  driFen  back,  while  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  littered  the  trench ; 
again  they  strode  boldly  up  to  the  hall  door,  and  again  did  soldier  aAer 
soldier  crimson  the  threshold-stone  with  his  blood. 

n.-THE  HORSEMAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

And  while  the  battle  swelled  fiercest,  and  the  flame  flashing  from  the 
windows  of  Chew's  house  was  answered  by 'the  Tolley  of  the  continental 
brigade,  two  sounds  came  sweeping  along  the  air,  one  from  the  south,  aod 
tlie  other  from  the  northwest  They  were  the  sounds  of  marching  men— 
the  tread  of  hurrying  legions. 

On  the  summit  of  a  gentle  knoll,  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
Washington  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  fight  around  Chew's  muision, 
hot  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant 

With  his  calm  and  impenetrable  face,  wearing  an  unmoTed  expression, 
he  had  seen  the  continentals  disappear  in  the  folds  of  the  fog,  he  had  seen 
file  after  file  marching  on  their  way  of  death,  he  had  heard  the  roar  of  con- 
test, the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  3i:ells  of  the  dying  had  Startled  lus 
ear,  but  not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  moved,  not  a  feature  trembled.  - 

But  when  those  mingling  sounds  of  marching  men  came  pealing  on  his 
ear,  he  inclined  slightly  to  one  side  of  his  steed  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if 
in  the  effort  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  his  lips  were  fixedly  compressed 
and  his  eye  flashed  and  flashed  again,  until  it  seemed  turning  to  a  thing  of 
living  flame. 

The  sounds  grew  near,  and  nearer !  A  horseman  approached  from  the 
direction  of  Germantown,  his  steed  was  well  nigh  exhausted  and  the  rider 
swayed  heavily  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle.  The  horse  came  thundering  up 
the  knoll,  and  a  man  with  a  ghastly  face,  spotted  with  blood,  leaned  firom 
the  saddle  and  shrieked  forth,  as  he  panted  for  breath — 

''  General — they  are  in  motion— they  are  marching  through  Germantown 
— Kniphansen,  Agnew,  and  Grey,  they  will  be  on  you  in  a  moment,  and — 
Cornwallis — Cornwallis  is  sweeping  from  Philadelphia.^' 

The  word  had  not  passed  his  lips,  when  he  fell  from  his  steed  a  ghastly 
corpse. 

Another  messenger  stood  by  the  side  of  Washington — his  steed  was  also 
exhausted,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  dust,  but  not  with  blood.  He 
panted  for  breath  as  he  shrieked  forth  an  exclamation  of  joy : — 

*'  Greene  is  marching  from  the  northwest — attracted  by  the  fire  in  this 
quarter,  he  has  deviated  from  his  path,  and  will  be  with  you  in  a  momeat?*' 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  forms  of  a  vast  body  of  men  began  to  move,  dim 
and  indistinctly,  from  the  folds  of  the  fog  on  the  northwest,  and  then  the 
glare  of  crimson  was  seen  appearing  from  the  bosom  of  the  mist  on  the 
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■oath,  at  a  long  column  of  red  coated  aokfiersy  began  to  break  elowly  on  the 
Tieion  of  Washington  and  his  men. 

HL— THB  BBinSH  fiEHEEAL. 

Turh  we  for  a  moment  to  Germantown. 

The  first  glimpse  of  day,  fluog  a  grey  and  toleam  light  over  the  tenements 
of  Germantown,  when  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  aroused  the  startled 
inhabitants  firom  their  beds,  and  sent  them  hurriedly  into  the  street.  There 
they  crowded  in  small  groups,  each  one  asking  his  neighbor  for  the  expla- 
nation of  this  sudden  alarm,  and  every  man  inclining  his  ear  to  the  north, 
listening  intendy  to  those  faint  yet  terrible  sounds,  thundering  along  the 
northern  horizon. 

The  crowded  moments  of  that  eventful  mom,  wore  slowly  on.  Ere  the 
day  was  yet  light,  the  streets  of  Germantown  were  alf  in  motion,  crowds 
of  anxious  men  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  mothers  stood  on  the  rustic 
porch,  gathering  their  babes  in  a  closer  embrace,  and  old  men,  risen  in  haste 
from  their  beds,  clasped  their  withered  hands  and  lifted  their  eyes  to  heaven 
in  mattered  prayer,  as  their  ears  were  startled  by  the  sounds  of  omen  peal- 
ing from  the  north. 

The  British  leaders  were  yet  asleep ;  the  soldiers  of  the  camp,  it  is  true, 
bad  risen  hastily  firom  their  couches,  and  along  tlie  entire  line  of  the  British 
•neampment,  ran  a  vague,  yet  terrible  rumor  of  coming  battle  and  of  sudden 
death ;  yet  the  generals  in  eommand  slept  soundly  in  their  beds,  visited,  it 
may  be,  with  pleasant  dreams  of  massacred  rebels,  fancy  pictures  of  the 
night  of  Paoli,  mingled  with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  head  of  Washington 
adorning  one  of  the  gates  of  London,  while  the  grim  visage  of  mad  Anthony 
Wayne  figured  on  another 

The  footstep  of  a  booted  soldier  rang  along  the  village  street,  near  the 
market-bouse,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  presently  a  tall  grenadier 
strode  up  the  stone  steps  of  an  ancient  mansion,  spoke  a  hurried  word  to 
the  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  then  hastily  entered  the  house.  In  a  moment 
be  stood  beside  the  couch  of  General  Grey,  he  roused  him  with  a  rude 
shake  of  his  vigorous  hands,  and  the  startled  *  Britisher'  sprang  up  as  hastily 
from  his  bed  as  though  he  l^d  been  dreaming  a  dream  of  the  terrible  night 
of  Paoli. 

•*Your  Excellency — the  Rebels  are  upon  us!'*  cried  the  grenadier^ 
**  they  have  driven  in  our  outposts,  they  surround  us  on  every  side — " 

*•  We  must  fight  it  out-^away  to  Kniphausen — away  to  Agnew — " 

"  They  are  already  in  the  field,  and  the  men  are  about  advancing  to 
Chew's  House." 

But  »tnoment  elapsed,  and  the  British  general  with  his  attire  hung  hastily 
over  his  person,  rode  to  the  head  of  his  command,  and  while  Kniphausen, 
gay  with  the*  laurels  of  Brandy  wine,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  speaking 
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emmmgemeni  id  his  Boldiers  in  his  broken  dialect,  the  British  anny  moved 
forward  over  the  fields  and  along  the  solitary  street  of  Germantown  towards 
Chew's  House* 

The  brjlliant  front  of  the  British  extended  in  a  flashing  array  of  crimsony 
over  the  fields,  along  the  street ;  and  through  the  wreaths  of  mist  on  every 
side  shone  the  glitter  of  bayonets,  on  every  hand  was  heard  the  terrible 
tramp  of  16,000  men  sweeping  onward,  toward  the  field  of  battle,  their 
swchtls  eager  for  American  blood. 

As  the  column  under  command  of  General  Agnew  swept  through  the 
village  street,  every  man  noted  the  strange  silence  that  seemed  to  have 
come  down  upon  the  village  like  a  spell.  The  houses  were  all  carefully 
closed,  as  though  they  had  not  been  inhabited  for  years,  tlie  windows  were 
harricaded;  the  earthquake  tramp  of  the  vast  body  of  soldiers  waf^the 
only  souud  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  town. 

Not  a  single  inhabitant  was  seen.  Some  had  fled  wildly  to  the  fields, 
others  had  hastened  with  the  strange  and  fearful  curiosity  of  our  nature  to 
Ihe  very  verge  of  the  battle  of  Chew's  House,  and  in  the  cellars 'of  the 
houses  gathered  many  a  wild  and  affrighted  group,  mothers  holding  their 
little  children  to  their  breasts,  old  men  whose  ejea  were  vacant  with  enfee- 
bled intellect,  asking  wildly  the  cause  of  all  this  alarm,  while  many  a  faii> 
cheeked  maiden  turned  pale  with  horror,  as  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  seemed 
10  shake  the  very  earth. 
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A  singular  legend  is  told  in  relation  to  General  Agnew.  Tradition  states, 
that  on  the  eventful  morn,  as  he  led  the  troops  onward  through  the  town,  a 
singular  change  was  noted  in  his  appearance.  His  cheeks  were  pale  as 
death,  his  compressed  lip  trembled  with  a  nervous  movement,  and  his  eyes 
glared  ^iiher  and  thither  with  a  strange  wild  glance. 

He  turned  to  the  aid-de-camp  at  his  side,  and  said  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
that  this  day's  work  would  be  his  last  on  earth,  that  this  batde-field  would 
be  the  last  he  should  fight,  that  it  became  him  to  look  well  at  the  gallant 
array  of  war,  and  share  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  for  in  war  and  in  fight 
should  his  hand  this  day  strike  its  last  and  dying  blow. 

And  tradition  states  that  as  bis  column  neared  the  Menaonist  grave- 
yard,* a  man  of  strange  and  wild  aspect,  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
with  scarred  face  and  unshaven  beard,  came  leaping  over  the  grave-yard 
wall,  and  asked  a  soldier  of  the  British  column,  with  an  idiotic  smile  whether 
that  gallant  officer,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  men,  was  the  brave  General 
Grey,  who  had  so  nobly  routed  the  rebels  at  Paoli  ? 


*  Adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Samuel  Keyeer,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  be- 
low Chew's  Hoose. 
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The  soldier  replied  with  a  peevish  oath  that  yonder  officer  was  Gesenl 
Grey,  and  he  pointed  to  General  Agnew  as  he  spoke. 

The  strange  m^n  said  never  a  word,  but  smiled  with  a  satisfied  look  and 
sprang  ovei'  the  grave-yard  wall,  and  as  he  sprang,  a  bullet  whistled  past  the 
ear  of  General  Agnew,  and  a  thin  column  of  blue  smoke  wound  upward 
firom  the  grave-yard  walL 

The  General  turned  and  smiled.  His  officers  would  have  searched  the 
grave-yard  for  the  author  of  the  shot,  but  a  sound  broke  on  their  ears  from 
the  road  above,  and  presently  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clamor  of  swords 
came  thundering  through  the  mist 

v.— THE  CONTEST  IN  THE  VILLAGE  STREET. 

And  in  a  momept  the  ioice  of  Sullivan  was  heard— -^^  Charge — upon  die 
•  Britishers' — charge  them  homeV^ 

And  the  steeds  of  the  American  cavalry  came  thundering  on,  sweeping 
down  the  hill  with  one  wild  movement,  rushing  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  colqmn,  each  trooper  unhorsing  hb  man,  while  a  thousand  fierc* 
shouts  mingled  in  chorus,  and  the  infantry  advanced  with  fixed  bay^^* 
nets,  speeding  steadily  onward  until  they  had  driven  back  their  foes  with 
the  force  of  their  solid  charge. 

And  along  that  solitary  street  of  Germantown  swelled  the  din  and  terror 
of  battle,  there  grappled  with  the  fierce  grasp  of  vengeance  and  of  death  the 
columns  of  contending  foemen,  there  rode  the  troopers  of  the  opposite 
armies,  their  swords  mingling,  their  horses  meeting  breast  to  breast  in  the 
shock  of  this  fierce  tournament;  there  shrieked  the  wounded  and  dying, 
while  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants  waved  the  white  folds  of  mist, 
mingled  with  the  murky  batde  smoke. 

Sullivan  charged  bravely,  Wayne  came  nobly  to  his  rescue,  Pulaski 
scattered  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Americans  had 
been  masters  of  the  field  were  it  not  for  a  fresh  disaster  at  Chew's'  House, 
combined  with  the  mistakes  of  the  various  bodies  of  the  Continentals,  who 
were  unable  to  discern  firiend  from  foe  in  the  density  of  the  fog. 

VI.— CHEW'S  HOUSE  AGAIN. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  thickened  around  Chew's  house ;  the  division  of 
Greene,  united  with  the  central  body  of  the  American  army,  were  engaged 
with  the  lefl  wing  of  the  British  army,  under  Kniphausen,  Grant,  and  Grey, 
while  Sullivan  led  forward  into  the  town,  a  portion  of  the  advance  column 
of  his  division. 

Tradition  has  brought  down  to  our  times  a  fearful  account  of  the  carnage 
and  bloodshed  of  the  fight,  around  Chew's  house  at  this  moment,  when  the 
British  army  to  the  south,  and  the  Americans  to  the  north,  advanced  in  the 
terrible  charge,  under  the  cover  of  the  mist  and  gloom. 

It  was  like  fighting  in  the  dark.     The  Americans  advanced  column  afier 
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oakimii;  they  drove  back  the  British  ookimns  with  a  line  of  bristliog 
bayonets,  while  the  fire  <^  the  backwoodsmen  rattled  a  death-hail  over  the 
-field :  bat  it  was  all  in  vain  !  That  gloomy  mist  hung  over  their  heads^ 
concealing  their  foes  from  sight,  or  investing  the  forms  of  their  friends  with 
a  doubtful  gloom,  that  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  British ;  in  the 
fierce  melle ;  all  was  dim,  undefined  and  indistinct. 

VII.— THE  ADVENTURE  OF  WASmNGTON. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  strange  resolution  came  over  the  mind  of 
Washington.  All  around  him  was  mist  and  gloom,  he  saw  his  men  disap- 
pear within  the  fog,  toward  Chew*s  house,  but  he  knew  not  whether  their 
charge  met  with  defeat  or  victory.  He  heard  the  tread  of  hurrying 
legions,  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  ^e  rattle  of  the  musquetry  broke  on  his 
ear,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
The  terrible  panorama  of  a  battle  field,  passed  vividly  before  his  eyes, 
but  still  he  knew  not  the  cause  of  the  impregnability  of  Chew's  house. 

He  determined  to  advance  toward  the  heuse,  and  examine  its  position  in 
person. 

He  turned  to  the  ofiicers  of  his  stafi* — '*  Follow  me  who  will !"  he  cried, 
and  in  a  moment,  his  steed  of  iron  grey 'was  careering  over  the  sod,  littered 
with  ghastly  corses,  while  the  air  overhead  was  alive  with  the  music  of  bul- 
lets, and  earth  beneath  was  flung  against  the  war  steed's  flanks  by  the  can- 
non ball. 

Followed  by  Hamilton,  by  Pickering,  by  Marshall,  and  by  Lee,  of  the 
gallant  legion,  Washington  rode  forward,  and  speeding  between  the  fires  of 
the  opposing  armies,  approached  the  house. 

At  every  step,  a  dead  man  with  a  livid  face  turned  upward  ;  Hide  pools 
of  blood  crimsoning  the  lawn,  torn  fragments  of  attire  scattered  over  the 
sod ;  on  every  side  hurrying  bodies  of  the  foemen,  M'hile  terrible  and  unre- 
mitting, the  fire  flashing  from  the  windows  of  Chew's  House,  flung  a  lurid 
glare  over  the  battle-field* 

Washington  dashed  over  the  lawn ;  he  approached  the  house,  and  every 
man  of  his  train  held  his  breath.  Bullets  were  whistling  over  their  heads, 
cannon  balls  playing  round  their  horses'  feet,  yet  their  leader  kept  on  his 
way  of  terror.  A  single  glance  at  the  house,  with  its  vollies  of  flame  flash- 
ing from  every  window,  and  he  turned  to  the  north  to  regain  the  American 
lines,  but  the  fog  and  smoke  gathered  round  him,  and  he  found  his  horse 
entangled  amid  the  enclosures  of  the  cattle-pen  to  the  north  of  ihe  mansion. 

**  Leap  your  horses — "  cried  Washington  to  the  brave  men  around  him 
-r-»*Leap  your  horses  and  save  yourselves  !" 

And  in  a  moment,  amid  the  mist  and  gloom  his  officers  leaped  the  north- 
em  enclosure  of  the  cattle-pen,  and  rode  forward  to  the  American  line, 
scarcely  Me  to  discover  their  path  in  the  dense  gloom  that  gathered  around 
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them.  They  reached  the  American  lines,  and  to  their  horror,  cKsco^rerdd 
that  WaBhingfton  was  not  among  their  band.  He  had  not  leaped  the  fence 
of  the  cattle-pen  ;  with  the  feeling  of  a  true  warrior,  he  was  afiraid  of  injur- 
ing his  gallant  steed,  by  this  leap  in  the  dark.  ' 

While  the  officers  of  the  staff  were  speeding  to  the  American  line,  Wash- 
ington turned  his  steed  to  the  south,  he  determined  to  re-pass  the  house, 
strike  to  the  north-east,  and  then  facing  the  fires  of  both  armies,  regain  the 
Continental  lines. 

He  rose  proudly  in  the  stirrups,  he  placed  his  hand  gently  on  the  neck 
of  his  steed,  he  glanced  proudly  around  him,  and  then  the  noble  horse 
sprang  forward  with  a  sudden  leap^  and  the  mist  rising  for  a  nioment  dis- 
closed the  form  of  Washington,  to  the  vision  of  the  opposing  armies. 


3Part  tfie  iFourtfi* 


THE   FALL  OF  THE   feANNER  OF  THE    STARS. 

*  What  seest  thoa  now,  comrade  V^ 

•*  I  look  from  the  oriel  window — I  see  a  forest  of  glittering  steel,  rishig  in  the 
light,  with  the  snow-flakes  of  waving  plames  flaunting  with  the  sunbeams!  Oar 
men  advance — the  banner  of  the  stars  is  borne  aloft,  onward  and  on  it  sweeps,  like  a 
mighty  bird  ;  and  now  the  foemen  waver,  thej  recoil — they — " 

••They  fly '.—they  fly!" 

•*  No — no  : — oh,  moment  of  horror ! — the  banner  of  the  stars  is  lost ! — the  flag  of 
blood -red  hue  rises  in  the  light — the  foemen  advance — I  dare  not  look  upon   the 


scene " 


*•  Look  again,  good  comrade-— look,  I  beseech  thee — what  seest  thou  now  t" 
••  I  see  a  desolated  field,  strewn  with  diead  carcases  and  broken  arms— the  baniier 
of  the  stars  is  trampled  in  the  dust — all  is  lost,  and  yet  not  all!" — Mss.  Rsvolutioji 

I.— WA8HINQT0N  IN  DANGER. 

The  form  of  the  ChieAain  rose  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  of  battle, 
in  all  its  magnificence  of  proportion,  and  majesty  of  bearing,  as  speeding 
between  two  opposing  fires— his  proud  glance  surveying  the  battle-field — he 
retraced  his  path  of  death,  and  rode  toward  the  American  army. 

He  was  now  in  front  of  Chew's  House,  he  was  passing  through  the  very 
sweep  of  tRe  fijes,  belching  from  every  window ;  the  bullets  whistled 
around  him ;  ^on  every  hand  was  confusion,  and  darkness,  made  more 
fearful  by  the  glare  of  musquetry,  and  the  lightning  flash  of  cannon. 

He  is  now  in  front  of  Chew's  House !  Another  moment  and  the  Man 
of  the  Army  may  fall  from  his  steed  riddled  by  a  thousand  bullets,  a  single 
moment  and  his  eorse  may  be  added  to  the  heaps  of  dead  piled  along  Aa 
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bwQ  in  all  the  ghastliness  of  death  ;  another  moment  and  the  Cpnttoentale 
may  he  without  f  leader,  the  British  without  their  most  determined  foe. 

His  form  if  enrapt  in  miat,  he  is  lost  to  sight,  he  again  emerges  inta 
light,  he  passes  the  house  and  sweeps  away  toward  the  Continental  army. 

He  passes  the  house,  and  as  he  speeds  onward  toward  the  American 
lines,  a  proud  gleam  lights  up  his  eye,  and  a  prouder  smile  wreaths  his  de* 
tennined  lips.  •*  The  American  army  is  yet  safe,  they  are  in  the  path  to 
victory — "  he  exclaims,  as  he  rejoins  the  officers  of  his  staff,  within  the 
American  lines—"  Had  I  but  intelligence  of  Armstrong  in  the  West— of 
Smallwood  and  Forman  in  the  East,  with  one  biAd  effort,  w.e  might  carry 
the  field !" 

But  no  intelligence  of  Smallwood  or  Forman  came — Armstrong's  move- 
nMnts  were  all  unknown — Stephens,  who  flanked  the  right  wing  of  Qreene, 
was  not  he^  from,  nor  could  any  one  give  information  concerning  hit 
posilieB. 

And  88  fhe  battle  draws  to  a  crisis  aronnd  Chew's  house,  as  the  British 
and  Araerieans  are  disputing  the  possession  of  the  lawn  now  flooded  with 
blood,  let  me  for  a  moment  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  regular  history,  and 
notice  some  of  the  legends  of  the  battle  field,  brought  down  to  our  times  by 
the  hoary  survivors  of  the  Revolution. 

IL-TBE  tJKI^OWN  rOSM. 

lisr  U8  survey  Chew's  house  in  the  midst  of  the  fight* 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  whirpool  of  flame. 

Above  is  the  mist,  spreading  its  death  shroud  over  the  field.  Now  it  is 
dark«aed  into  a  paU  by  the  battle  smoke,  and  now  a  vivid  cannon  flash  lays 
bare  the  awful  theatre. 

Still  in  the  centre  you  may  see  Chew's  house,  still  from  every  window 
flashes  the  blaze  of  muequetry,  and  all  around  it  columns  of  jet  black  smoke 
curl  slowly  upward,  their  Ibnns  qlearly  defined  against  the  shroud  of  white 
mist. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand  in  the  shadows  of  the  daybreak  hour,  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  father,  and  watch  that  ashy  face,  rendered  more  ghastly 
by  the  rays  of  a  lurid  taper-— it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  clasp  the  hand  of  a  sis- 
ter, and  feel  it  grow  cold,  and  colder,  until  it  stiffens  to  ice  in  your  grasp— 
a  fearful  thing  to  gather  the  wife,  dearest  and  most  beloved  of  all,  to  your 
breast,  and  learn  the  fatal  truth,  that  the  heart  is  pulseless,  the  bosom  clay, 
the  eyes  fixed  and  glassy. —  ^ 

Yes,  Death  in  any  shape,  in  the  times  of  Peace  by  the  fireside,  and  in 
the  Home,  is  a  fearful  thing,  talk  of  it  as  you  will. 

And  in  the  hour  when  Riot  howls  through  the  streets  of  a  wide  city,  its 
tan  thousand  faces  crimsoned  by  the  glare  of  a  burning  church,  Death  looks 
not  only  horrible  but  grotesque.     For  those  dead  men  laid  stiffly  along  the 
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streets,  tlieir  oold  faces  turned  to  scarlet  by  the  same  glare  that  reTefds  tlie 
cross  of  the  tottering  temple,  have  been  murdered  by  their— 4>roihers. 
Like  wild  beasts,  hunted  and  torn  by  the  hounds,  they  have  yielded  up  their 
lives,  the  warm  blood  of  their  hearts  mingling  with  the  filth  of  the  gutter. 

This  indeed  is*  horrible,  but  Death  in  the  Battle,  who  shall  dare  paint  its 
pictures  T 

What  pencil  snatched  from  the  hands  of  a  Devil,  shall  delineate  its  cokn 
of  blood? 

Look  upon  Chew's  house  and  behold  it ! 

There— under  the  cover  of  the  mist,  thirty  thousand  men  are  hunying  to 
and  fro,  shooting  and  stabbing  and  murdering  as  they  go  !  Look  !  TIm' 
lawn  is  canopied  by  one  vast  undulating  sheet  of  flame  ! 

Hark !  To  the  terrible  tramp  of  the  horses'  hooft,  as  they  crash  on  over 
lieaps  of  dead. 

Here,  you  behold  long  columns  of  blue  uniformed  soldiers ;  there  dense, 
masses  of  scarlet     Hark!     Yes,  listen  and  hear  the  horrid  howl  of 
slaughter,  the  bubbling  groan  of  death,  the  low  toned  pittibl  note  of  pain. 
Pain  ?     What  manner  of  pain  ?     Why,  the  pain  of  arms  torn  off  at  the' 
shoulder,  limbs  hacked  into  pieces  by  chain  shot,  eyes  darkened  forevmr. 

Not  much  poetry  in  this,  you  say.  No.  Nothing  but  truth— troth  that 
rises  from  the  depths  of  a  bloody  well. 

From  those  heaps  of  dying  and  dead,  I  beseech  you  select  only  one  corse, 
and  gaze  upon  it  in  silence — Is  he  dead  T  The  young  man  yonder  with  the 
pale  face,  the  curling  black  hair,  the  dark  eyes  wide  open,  glaring  upon  that 
shroud  above — is  he  dead  T 

Even  if  he  is  dead,  stay,  O,  stay  yon  wild  horse  that  comes  rashiii^  on 
without  a  rider ;  do  not  let  him  trample  that  young  face,  with  his  red  hoofs* 

For  it  may  be  that  the  swimming  eyes  of  a  sister  have  looked  upon  thai 
face^ — perchance  some  fair  girl,  beloved  of  the  heart,  has  kissed  those  red 
lips — do  not  let  the  riderless  steed  come  on ;  do  not  let  him  trample  iaia 
the  sod  that  face,  which  has  been  wet  with  a  Mother's  tears  ! 

And  yet.  this  face  is  only  one  among  a  thousand,  which  now  pave  thebftt-^ 
tie  field,  crushed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  hurrying  solders,  trampled  by  die 
horses'  hoofs. 

And  while  the  battle  swelled  fiercest,  while  the  armies  traversed  that 
green  lawn  in  the  hurry  of  contest,  along  the  blood  stained  sward,  with' 
calm  manner  and  even  step,  strode  an  unknown  form,  passing  over  the 
field,  amid  smoke  and  mist  and  gloom,  while  the  wounded  fell  shrieking  at 
his  feet,  and  the  faces  of  the  dead  met  his  gaze  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  form  of  an  aged  man,  with  grey  hairs  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  an  aged  man  with  a  mild  yet  fearless  countenance,  with  a  tall 
and  muscular  figure,  clad  neither  in  the  glaring  dress  of  the  *  Britisher,'  or  the 
hunting  shirt  of  the  Continental,  but  in  the  plain  attire  of  drab  cloth,  tfie 
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simple  coat,  vest  with  wide  lappeb,  small  clothes  and  stockings,  that  mark 
the  believers  of  the  Quaker  faith.  ^ 

He  was  a  Friend.  Who  he  was,  or  what  was  his  name,  whence  he 
came,  or  whither  he  went,  no  one  could  tell,  and  tradition  still  remains 
silent. 

But  along  that  field,  he  was  seen  gliding  amid  the  heat  and  glare  of  bat- 
tle. Did  the  wounded  soldier  shriek  for  a  cup  of  water  ?  It  was  his  hand 
that  brought  it  from  the  well,  on  the  verge  of  Chew's  wall.  Extended 
along  the  sward,  with  their  ghastly  faces  quivering  with  the  spasmodic  throe 
of  insupportable  pain,  the  dying  raised  themselves  piteously  on  their  tremb* 
ting  hands,  and  in  broken  tones  asked  for  relief,  or  in  the  wildness  of  de- 
lirium spoke  of  their  far  oflT  homes,  whispered  a  message  to  their  wives  or 
Ihlle  ones,  or  besought  the  blessing  of  their  grey  haired  sires. 

It  was  the  Quaker,  the  unknown  and  mysterious  Friend,  who  was  seen 
unarmed  save  with  the  Faith  of  God,  undefended  save  by  the  Armour  of 
Heaven,  kneeling  on  the  sod,  whispering  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying,  and 
pointing  with  his  uplifted  hand  to  a  home  beyond  the  skies,  where  batde 
Bor  wrong  nor  death  ever  came. 

Around  Chew's  house  and  over  the  lawn  he  sped  on  his*  message  of 
mercy.  There  was  fear  and  terror  around  him,  the  earth  beneath  his  mea- 
sured footsteps  quivered,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  death,  but  he  trembled 
not,  Dor  quailed,  nor  turned  back  from  his  errand  of  mercy. 

Now  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  the  soldiers  rushing  on  their  paths 
of  blood,  started  back  as  they  beheld  his  mild  and  peaceful  figure.  Some 
deemed  him  a  thing  of  air,  some  thought  they  beheld  a  spirit,  not  one  ofifered 
to  molest  or  harm  the  Messenger  of  Peace. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  all  the  ages  of  controversial  Divinity  to  see — ^this 
{Aain  Quaker  going  forth  with  the  faith  of  that  Saviour,  whose  name  has 
•ver  been  most  foully  blasphemed  by  those  who  called  themselves  his 
friends,  going  forth  with  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  his  heart,  speaking  comfort  to 
the  dying,  binding  up  the  gashes  of  the  wounded,  or  yet  again  striding 
boldly  into  the  fight  and  rescuing  with  his  own  unarmed  hands  the  prostrate 
soldier  from  the  attack  of  his  maddened  foe. 

Blessings  ou  his  name,  the  humble  Quaker,  for  this  deed  which  sanctifies 
humanity,  and  makes  us  dream  of  men  of  mortal  mould  raised  to  the  majesty 
of  Gods.  His  name  is  not  written  down,  his  history  is  all  unknown,  but 
when  the  books  of  the  unknown  world  are  bared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
congregated  universe,  then  will  that  name  shine  brighter  and  lighter  with  a 
holier  gleam,  than  the  name  of  any  Controversial  Divine  or  loud-mouthed 
hireling,  that  ever  disgraced  Christianity  or  blasphemed  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Ah,  methinks,  even  amid  the  carnage  of  Germantown,  I  see  the  face  of 
the  Redeemer,  bending  from  the  hatUe-mist,  and  smiling  upon  the  peaceful 
Quaker,  as  he  never  smiled  upon  learned  priest  pr  mitred  prelate. 
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ni.~THE  REVEL  OF  DEATH. 

Within  Chair's  house  this  was  the  scene : 

Every  room  crowded  with  soldiers  ia  their  glaring  crimson  attire,  the  old 
haU  thronged  by  armed  men,  all  stained  with  blood  and  begrimed  with  bfittle 
smoke,  the  stair-way  trembling  beneath  the  tread  of  soldiers  bearing  ammu- 
nition to  the  upper  rooms,  while  every  board  of  the  floor,  every  step  of  the 
stair-case  bore  its  ghastly  burden  of  dying  and  dead.  The  air  was  pestilenl 
with  the  smell  of  powder,  the  walls  trembled  with  the  shock  of  battle ;  thick 
volumes  of  smoke  rolling  from  the  lower  rooms,  wound  through  the  doors, 
into  the  old  hall,  and  up  the  stairway,  enveloping  all  objects  in  a  pall  oC 
gloom,  that  now  shifled  aside,  and  again  came  down  upon  the  forms  of  the 
British  soldiers  like  dark  night. 

Let  us  ascend  the  stairway*  Tread  carefully,  or  your  foot  will  trample 
on  the  face  of  that  dead  soldier ;  ascend  the  staircase  with  a  cautious  step^ 
or  you  will  lose  your  way  in  the  battle  smoke. 

The  house  trembles  to  its  foundation,  one  volley  of  musquetry  a(Uf 
another  breaks  on  your  ear,  and  all  around  is  noise  and  cqnfusion ;  nothing 
seen  but  armed  men  hurrying  to  and  fro,  nothing  heard  but  the  thunder  of 
the  fight. 

We  gain  the  top  of  the  stairway — we  have  mounted  over  the  piles  oC 
dead — we  pass  along  the  entry — we  enter  the  room  on  the  right,  facinig  to- 
ward the  lawn. 

A  scene  of  startling  interest  opens  to  eur  sight  At  each  window  are 
arranged  files  of  men,  who,  with  faces  all  blood  stained  and  begrimed,  are 
•ending  their  musquet  shots  along  the  lawn ;  at  each  window  the  floor  is 
•tained  with  a  pool  of  blood,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  dragged  away 
by  the  strong  hands  of  their  comrades,  who  fill  their  places  almost  as  soei^ 
as  they  receive  their  death  wouud.  The  walls  are  rent  by  cannon  baUs, 
and  torn  by  bullets,  and  the  very  air  seems  ringing  with  the  carnival  shoula 
of  old  Death,  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of  demons. 

Near  a  window  in  this  room  clustered  a  gallant  band  of  British  offioersi 
who  gave  the  word  to  the  men,  directed  the  dead  to  be  taken  from  the  floor, 
or  gaz^d  out  upon  the  lawn  in  the  endeavor  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the 
contest 

Some  were  young  and  handsome  officers,  others  were  veterans  who  had 
mowed  their  way  through  many  a  fight,  and  all  were  begrimed  wiih  the 
blood  and  smoke  of  batde.  Their  gaudy  coats  were  rent,  the  epaulette  wae 
torn  from  one  shoulder  by  the  bullet,  the  plume  from  the  helm  of  another, 
and  a  third  fell  in  his  comrades'  larms,  as  he  received  the  ball  in  his  heart 

While  they  stood  gazing  from  the  window,  a  singular  incident  occurred*  > 

A  young  officer,  standinj^  in  the  midst  of  his  comrades,  felt  somethii^ 
drop  from  the  ceiling,  and  trickle  down  his  cheek. 
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The  fight  was  fierce  and  bloody  in  the  attic  overhead.  They  could  hear 
the  cannon  balls  tearing  shingles  from  the  roof — they  could  hear  the  low, 
deep  groans  of  the  dying. 

Another  drop  fell  from  the  ceiling^another  and  another. 

^It  is  blood  r*  cried  hie  comrades,  and  a  laugh  went  round  the  group. 

l)rop  aAer  drop  fell  from  the  ceiling ;  and  in  a  moment  a  thin  liquid 
stream  came  trickling  down,  and  pattered  upon  the  blood-staiued  floor. 

The  young  officer  reached  forth  his  hand,  he  held  it  extended  beneath  the 
falling  stream :  he  applied  it  to  his  lips. 

«*  Not  blood,  but  wine  !*'  he  shouted.     *«  Good  old  Madeira  wine !" 

The  group  gathered  round  the  young  officer  in  wonder.  It  was  wine- 
good  old  wine— -that  was  dripping  from  the  ceiling.  In  a  few  moments  the 
young  officer,  rushing  through  the  gloom  and  confusion  of  the  stairway,  had 
ransacked  the  attic,  and  discovered  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  between  the 
raAers  and  the  floor,  some  three  dozen  bottles  of  old  Madeira  wine,  placed 
there  for  safe-keeping  some  score  of  years  before  the  battle.  These  bottles 
were  soon  drawn  from  their  resting-place,  and  the  eyes  of  the  group  in  the 
room  below  were  presently  astonished  by  the  vision  of  the  ancient  bottles, 
all  hung  with  cobwebs,  their  sealed  corks  covered  fiih  dust. 

In  a  moment  the  necks  were  struck  oflTsome  half-dozen  bottles,  and  while 
the  fire  poured  from  the  window  along  the  lawn,  while  cries  apd  shrieks, 
and  groans,  broke  on  the  air ;  while  the  smoke  came  rolling  in  the  window, 
now  in  folds  of  midnight  blackness,  and  now  turned  to  lurid  *red  by  the 
glare  of  cannon ;  while  the  terror  and  gloom  of  battle  arose  around  them, 
the  group  of  officers  poured  the  wine  in  an  ancient  goblet,  discovered  in  a 
closet  of  the  mansion, — they  filled  it  brimming  full  with  wine,  and  drank  a 
royal  health  to  the  good  King  George  I 

They  drank  and  drank  again,  until  their  eyes  sparkled,  and  their  lips 
grew  wild  with  loyal  words,  and  their  thirst  for,  bipod — the  blood  of  the 
rebels — was  excited  to  madness.  Again  and  again  were  the  soldiers  shot 
down  at  the  window,  agpin  were  their  places  filled,  and  once  more  the  gob- 
let went  round  firom  lip  to  lip,  and  the  old  wine  was  poured  forth  like  water, 
in  healths  to  the  good  King  George ! 

And  aS'  they  drank,  one  by  one,  the  soldiers  were  swept  away  from  the 
windows,  until  at  the  last  the  officers  stood  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  the 
American  fire,  flashing  from  the  green  lawn. 

**  Health  to  King  George— Death  to  the  rebels !" 

The  shout  arose  from  the  lips  of  a  grey-haired  veteran,  and  he  fell  to  the 
floor,  a  mangled  cone.  The  arm  that  raised  the  goblet  was  shattered  at 
the  elbow  by  one  ^nusket  ball,  as  another  penetrated  his  brain. 

The  goblet  was  seized  by  another  hand,  and  the  revel  grew  loud  and 
wild.  The  sparkling  wine  was  poured  forth  like  l^ater,  healths  were  drank, 
homhs  were  shouted,  and-p-another  officer  measured  his  length  on  the  floor. 
He  had  received  his  ball  of  death 
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There  was  somethiDg  of  ludicrous  horror  in  the  scene. 

Those  sounds  of  reyel  and  bacchanalian  uproar,  breaking  on  die  air,  amid 
the  intervals — the  short  and  terrible  intervals  of  battle — those  faces  flushed 
by  wine,  and  agitated  bf  all  the  madness  of  the  moment,  turned  from  one 
side  to  another,  every  lip  wearing  a  ghastly  smile,  every  eye  glaring  from 
its  socket,  while  every  voice  echoed  the  drunken  shout  and  the  fierce 
hurrah. 

Another  officer  fell  wounded,  and  another,  and  yet  another.    The  young" 
officer  who  had  first  discovered  the  wine  alone  remained. 

Even  in  this  moment  of  horror,  we  cannot  turn  our  eyes  away,  from  his 
young  countenance,  with  its  hazel  eyes  and  thickly  clustered  hair ! 

He  glanced  round  upon  his  wounded  and  dying  comrades,  he  looked 
vacantly  in  the  faces  of  the  dead,  he  gazed  upon  the  terror  and  confusion 
of  the  scene,  and  then  he  seized  the  goblet,  filled  it  bnmming-full  with  wine, 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

His  lip  touched  the  edge  of  the  goblet,  his  £ice  was  reflected  in  the 
fnivei^ing  wavelets  of  the  wine,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  dien 
a  musket  shot  pealed  through  the  window.  The  officer  glared  around  with 
a  maddened  glance,  and  then  the  warm  blood,  spouting  from  the  wound 
between  his  eyebrows,  fell  drop  by  drop  into  the  goblet,  and  mingled  with 
the  wavelets  of  the  ruby  wine. 

And  then  there  was  a  wild  shout;  a  heavy  body  toppled  to  the  floor; 
•nd  the  young  soldier  with  a  curse  on  his  lips  went  drunken  to  his  G^od. 

Lei  OS  for  a  moment  notice  the  movements  of  the  divisions  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  and  then  return  to  the  principal  battle  ground  at  Chew's  house. 

The  movements  of  the  divisions  of  Smallwood  and  Forman  are,  to  this 
day,  enveloped  in  mystery.  They  came  in  view  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
density  of  the  mist,  prevented  them  from  eflectually  engaging  with  the 
BritUh. 

Armstrong  came  marching  down  the  Manatawny  road,  until  the  quiet 
Wissahikon  dawned  on  the  eyes  of  his  men ;  but  after  this  moment,  his 
march  is  also  wrapt  in  mystery. — Some  reports  state  that  he  actually 
engaged  with  the  Hessian  division  of  the  enemy,  others  state  that  the  alarm 
of  the  American  retreating  from  Chew's  house  reached  his  ear,  as  the  van- 
guard of  his  command  entered  Germantown,  near  the  market-house,  and 
commenced  firing  upon  the  chaaseurs  who  flanked  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  army. 

However  this  may  be,  yel  trad'^ion  has  brought  down  to  our  times  a  ter- 
rible legend  connected  with  the  retreat  of  Armst)t)ng's  division.  The 
theatre  of  this  legend  was  the  quiet  Wissahikon,  and  this  is  the  story  of 
ancient  tradition. 
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IV.— TBB  WiaSABtEOll. 


It  is  a  poem  of  everlasting  beauty— -a  dream  of  magnificence — the 
world-hidden,  wood-embowered  Wissahikon.  Its  pure  waters  break  for-' 
ever  in  ripples  of  silver  around  the  base  of  colossal  rocks,  or  swefep  mar- 
muringly  on,  over  beds  of  pebbled  flints,  or  spread  into  calm  and  mirror- 
like  lakes,  with  shores  of  verdure,  surmounted  by  green  hills,  rolling  Way 
in  waves  of  forest  trees,  or  spreading  quietly  in  the  fierce  light  of  the  sum- 
mer sun,  with  the  tired  catde  grouped  beneath  the  lofty  oaks. 

It  is  a  poem  of  beauty — where  the  breeze  inoums  its  anthem  through  the 
tall  pines ;  where  the  silver  waters  send  up  their  voices  of  joy ;  where 
calmness,  and  quiet,  and  intense  solitude  awe  the  soul,  and  fill  the  heart 
with  bright  thought^  and  golden  dreams^  woven  in  the  luxury  of  the  sum- 
mer hour. 

From  the  moment  your  eyes  first  drink  in  the  gladness  of  its  waters,  as 
they  pour  into  the  Schuylkill,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  until  yon  be- 
hold it  winding  its  thread  of  silver  along  the  meadows  of  Whitemarsh,  many 
miles  above,  it  is  all  beauty,  all  dream,  all  magnificence. 

It  breaks  on  your  eye,  pouring  into  the  Schuylkill,  a  calm  lake,  with  an 
ancient  and  picturesque  mill*  in  the  foreground.  A  calm  lake,  buried  ki 
the  depths  of  towermg  steeps,  that  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  ' 
side,  casting  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  water,  while  every  steep  is  green 
with  brushwood,  every  rocky  cleft  magnificent  with  the  towering  oak,  the 
sombre  piqe,  or  the  leafy  chesnut. 

*  This  glen  is  passed ;  then  you  behold  hilly  shores,  sloping  away  to  the  • 
south  in  pleasant  undulations,  while  on  the  north  arise  frowning  steeps. 
Then  your  mind  is  awed  by  tremendous  hills  on  either  side,  creating  one 
immense  solitude ;  rugged  steeps — all  precipice  and  perpendicular  rock^- 
eovered  and  crowded  with  giant  pines,  and  then  calm  and  rippleless  lakes, 
shadowy  glens,  deep  ravines  and  twilight  dells  of  strange  and  dreamy . 
beauty. 

There  is,  in  sooth,  a  stamp  of  strange  and  dreamy  beauty  impressed 
upon  every  ripple  of  the  Wissahikon,  every  grassy  bank  extending  greenly 
along  its  waters,  on  every  foresl-tree  towering  beside  its  shores. 

On  the  calm  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  is  declining  in  the  west,  you 
may  look  from  the  height  of  some  grey,  rugged  steep,  down  upon  the  depths 
of  the  world-hidden  waters.  Wild  legends  wander  across  your  fancy  as 
you  gaze ;  every  scene  around  you  seems  but  the  fitting  location  for  a  wild 
and  dreamy  tradition,  every  rock  bears  its  old  time  story,  eyery  nook  of  the 
wild  wood  has  its  tale  of  the  ancient  days.  The  waters^  deep,  calm,  and 
well-like,  buried  amidst  overhanging  hills,  have  a  strange  and  mysterions 
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*  Formerly  Vandaring't,  ifow  RobisMon't  mill. 
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dearaess.  The  long  shadows  of  the  hills,  broken  by  golden  belts  of  sun- 
shine, clothe  the  waters  in  sable  and  gold,  in  glitter  and  in  shadow.  All 
around  is  quiet  and  still ;  silence  seems  to  have  assumed  a  positive  existence 
amid  these  vallies  of  romance  and  of  dreams. 

It  was  along  the  borders  of  this  quiet  stream,  that  an  ancient  fabric  arose, 
towering  through  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  with  its  tottering  chimneys 
enveloped  in  folds  df  mist  The  walls  were  severed  by  many  a  fissure,  the 
windows  were  crumbling  to  decay ;  the  halls  of  the  ancient  mansion  were 
silent  as  the  tomb. 

It  was  wearing  toward  noon,  when  a  body  of  soldiers,  wearing  the  blue 
hunting-shirt  and  fur  cap  with  bucktail  plume,  came  rushing  from  the  woods 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet,  came  rushing  through  the  waters  of  the 
lonely  stream,  and  hurried  with  hasty  steps  toward  the  deserted  house. 

In  a  moment  they  had  entered  its  tottering  doorway,  and  disappeared 
within  its  aged  walls.  Another  instant,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  broke  from 
the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  clad  in  the  Hessian  costume, 
with  ponderous  bearskin  caps,  heavy  accroutements,  and  massive  muskets. 

They  crossed  the  stream,  and  rushed  into  the  house  in  pursuit  of  the 
fl3ring  continentals.  They  searched  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor ;  they  hur« 
ried  along  the  tottering  timbers,  but  not  a  single  Continental  was  to  be  seen. 
They  ascended  the  crumbling  stairway  with  loud  shouts  and  boisterous 
oaths,  and  reached  the  rooms  of  the  second  story,  flvery  door  was  flung 
hastily  aside,  every  closet  was  broken  open,  the  boards  were  even  torn  from 
the  floor,  every  nook  was  searched,  every  corner  ransaiiked,  and  yet  no 
vision  of  a  blue  shirted  backwoodsman,  met  the  eye  of  the  eager  Hessians. 

All  was  silent  as  death. 

Their  own  footfalls  were  returned  in  a  thousand  echoes,  their  own  shouts 
alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  house,  but  no  sound  or  sight,  could  be  ob- 
tained of  the  fleeing  Continentals.  Every  room  was  now  searched,  save 
the  garret,  and  the  Hessians,  some  twenty  men,  able  bodied  and  stout,  were 
about  rushing  up  the  stairway  of  the  attic  in  pursuit  of  the  ten  Continental 
soldiers,  when  the  attention  of  one  of  their  number  was  arrested  by  a  sin- 
gular spectacle. 

The  Hessian  soldier  beheld  through  a  crumbling  window  frame,  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  standing  on  the  height  of  an  abrupt  steep,  overhanging 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  She  waved  her  hands  to  the  soldier, 
shouted  and  waved  her  hands  again.  He  heeded  her  not,  but  rushed  up  the 
stairway  after  hb  companions. 

The  shout  of  that  unknown  woman  ^as  the  warning  of  death. 

While  the  Hessians  were  busily  engaged  in  searching  the  attic,  whUe 
their  shouts  and  execrations  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  roof,  while  they  were 
thrusting  sword  and  bayonet  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  apartment,  that 
shout  of  the  woman  on  the  rock,  arose,  echoing  over  the  stream  again  and 
again. 
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The  HessiaiM  rushed  to  the  window,  they  suddenly  rememhered  that 
Aey  had  neglected  to  search  the  cellar,  and  looking  far  below,  they  beheld 
thin  wreaths  of  light  blue  smoke,  winding  upward  from  the  cellar  window. 

A  fearful  suspicion  crept  «^er  the  minds  of  the  soldiers. 

They  rushed  from  the  attic,  in  a  moment  they  might  reach  the  lowier 
floor  and  escape.  With  that  feeling  of  unimaginable  terror  creeping  round 
each  heart  and  paling  every  face,  they  rushed  tremblingly  on,  they  gained 
the  second  floor,  their  footsteps  already  resounded  along  the  stairway  when 
the  boards  trembled  beneath  their  feet,  a  horrid  combination  of  sound's  assailed 
their  ears,  and  the  walls  rocked  to  and  fro  like  a  frantic  bacchanal. 

Another  moment!  And  along  that  green  wood  rang  a •  fearful  sound, 
loader  and  more  terrible  than  thunder,  shaking  the  very  rocks  with  an  earth- 
quake motion,  while  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  fabric  arose  blackening 
into  the  heavens,  mingled  with  human  bodies  torn  and  scattered  into  innu- 
merable pieces,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,- that  hung  over 
the  forest,  in  one  thick  and  blackening  pall. 

In  a  few  moments  the  scene  was  clear,  but  the  ancient  house  had  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  while  the  shouts  of  the  Continent^  soldiers  were 
heard  in  the  woods,  far  beyond  the  scene. 

The  house  had  been  used  by  the  British  as  a  temporary  depot  of  powder. 
When  the  American  Continentals  rushed  into  the  cellar,  they  beheld  the 
kegs  standing  in  one  corner,  they  piled  up  combustible  matter  in  its  vicinity 
and  then  made  theirs  escape  from  the  house  by  a  subterranean  passage 
known  only  to  themselves.  They  emerged  into  open  air  some  hundred 
yards  beyond,  and  beheld  the  result  of  this  signal  vengdince  on  their  foes. 

% 

v.— THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

AoAUf  wc  return  to  the  field  of  Chew's  House. 

Washington  determined  to  make  one  last  and  desperate  effort.  The 
Corps  de  Reserve  under  Stirling,  and  Maxwell,  and  Nash,  came  thundering 
along  the  field ;  each  sword  unsheathed,  every  bayonet  firm ;  every  man 
eager  and  ready  fpr  the  encounter. 

It  was  now  near  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. — The  enemy  still  retained 
Chew's  house.  The  division  under  Greene,  the  main  body  commanded 
by  Wayne,  by  Sullivan  and  Conway,  composed  the  American  force  engaged 
in  actual  contest. — To  tl\is  force  was  now  added  the  Corps  de  Reserve, 
under  Lord  Stirling,  Generals  Maxwell  and  Nash. 

The  British  force,  under  command  of  General  Howe,  who  had  arrived 
on  the  field  soon  after  the  onslaught  at  Chew's  House,  were  led  to  batde  by 
Kniphausen,  Agnew,  Grant,  and  Grey,  who  now  rode  from  troop  to  troop, 
from  rank  to  rank,  hurrying  the  men  around  toward  the  main  point  of  the  flight. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  horror  of  the  battle« 

The  Americans  rested  on  their  arms,  the  troopers  teitied  in  their  «teed| 
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in  fight  of  Ohew's  Houset  and  amid  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Tiie  €onti* 
nental  ranks  were  terribly  thinned  by  the  desolating  fire  from  the  hbate; 
every  file  was  diminished*  and  in  some  instances,  whole  companies  were 
swept  away.  -         /       % 

The  British  were  fresh  in  vigor,  and  ably  armed  and  equipped.  They 
impatiendy  rushed  forward,  eager  to  steep  their  arms  in  American  blood. . 

And  amid  the  folds  of  mist  and  battle-smoke— while  the  whole  field  re- 
sembled some  fearful  phantasmagoria  of  fancy,  with  its  shadowy  figures  flit- 
ting to  and  fro,  while  the  echo  of  the  cannon,  the  ratde  of  the  musqnetry, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  yet  rung  on  the  soldiers*  ears — they  eagerly 
awaited  the  signal  for  the  re- commencement  of  the  fight 

The  signal  rang  along  the  lines  !  In  an  instant  the  cannons  opened  their 
fire  on  Chew's  house,  the  troopers  came  thundering  on  in  their  hurricane 
charge.  All  around  were  charging  legions,  armed  bodies  of  men  hurrying 
toward  the  house,  heaps  of  the  wounded  strown  over  the  sod.  That  terri- 
ble cry  which  had  for  three  long  hours  gone  shrieking  up  to  heaven  from 
that  lawn,  now  rose  above  the  tumult  of  battle — the  quick  piercing  cry  of 
the  strong  man,  smitten  suddenly  down  by  hh  death-wound. 

The  American  soldiers  fought  like  men  who  fight  for  everything  that  man 
needs  for  sustenance,  or  holds  dear  in  honor,  or  sacred  in  religion.  Step  by 
step  the  veteran  continentals  drove  the  Britisheis  over  the  field,  trampling 
down  the  faces  of  their  dead  comrades  in  the  action ;  step  by  step  were 
they  driven  back  in  their  tum,  musquets  were  clubbed  in  the  madness  of  the 
strife,  apd  the  cry  for  *«quarter,"  fell  on  deafened  ears. 

Then  it  was  that  the  chieftains  of  the  American  host  displayed  acts  of 
superhuman  courage ! 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  swords  flashed  most  vivedly,  where 
death-groans  shrieked  most  terribly  upon  the  air,  where  the  steeds  of  con- 
tending squadrons  rushed  madly  against  each  other  in  the  wild  encounter  of 
the  charge,  there  might  you  see  mad  Anthony  Wayne ;  his  imposing  form 
towering  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  his  eye  blazing  with  excitement, 
and  his  sword,  all  red  with  blood,  rising  and  falling  Ipce  a  mighty  hammer 
in  the  hands  of  a  giant  blacksmith. 

How  gallantly  the  warrioinlrover  rides !  Mounted  on  his  gallant  war- 
steed,  he  comes  once  more  to  battle,  his  sword  gleaming  like  a  meteor, 
around  his  head.  On  and  on,  without  fear,  without  a  thought  save  his  coun- 
try's honor  and  the  vengeance  of  Paoli^^n  and  on  he  rides,  and  as  he 
speeds,  his  shout  rings  out  clear  and  lustily  upon  the  air— 

**  On,  comrades,  on — and  Bemember  PaoU  /" 

^Forwarti^  brudem^fortDarti  /" 

Ha !  The  gallant  Pulaski !  How  like  a  king  he  rides  at  the  head  of  his 
iron  band,  how  firmly  he  sits  in  his  stirrups,  how  gallantly  he  beckons  his 
men  onward,  how  like  a  sunbeam  playing  on  glittering  ice,  his  sword  flits  to 
yd  fro,  along  the  darkened  air ! 
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Like  one  solid  battle-bolt,  his  gallant  band  speed  onward,  carrying  terror 
and  confusion  into  the  very  centre  of  Kniphausen's  columns,  leaving  a  line 
of  dead  men  in  their  rear,  and  driving  the  discomfitted  Hessians  before  thenu 
while  the  well-known  battle-shout  of  Pulaski  halloos  these  war-hounds  on 
(o  the  slaughter — 

«*  Forwarts^ — brudern— forwarts  !" 

And  th^e  he  rides,  known  to  all  the  men  as  their  commander,  seen  by 
every  eye  in  the  interval  of  the  battle-smoke,  hailed  by  a  thousand  voioes 
—Washington  ! 

Hark  !  How  the  cheer  of  his  deep-toned  voice  swells  through  the  confu- 
sion of  battle ! 

A  c^m  and  n^ild-faced  man,  leading  on  a  column  of  Continentals,  rides 
up  to  his  side,  and  is  pushing  forward  into  me  terror  of  the  mist-lydden 
fiiele^  when  the  voice  of  Washington  rings  in  his  ear — 

^  Greene — why  is  Stephens  not  here  T  Why  does  he  delay  his  divi- 
•ion  ?" 

**  General,  we  have  no  inteHigence  of  his  movements.  He  has  not  yel 
appeared  upon  the  field — ^" 

Washington's  lip  quivered.  A  world  seemed  pent  up  in  his  heai),  and 
for  once  in  his  entire  life,  his  agitation  was  yisible  and  apparent 

He  raised  his  clenched  hand  on  high,  and  as  Napoleon  cursed  Grouchy 
at  Waterloo,  in  aAer  times,  so  Washington  at  Germantown  cursed  StephenSt 
firom  his  very  heart  of  hearts.  The  glittering  game  of  battle  was  being 
played  around  him.  Stephens  alone  was  wanting  to  qtrike  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  around  Ghew*s  house,  the  crisis  hqd  come— and  Ste- 
phens was  not  there^  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  army  was 
powerless. 

And  now  the  gallant  Stirling,  the  brave  Nash,  and  the  laurelled  Maxwell, 
eame  riding  on,  at  the  head  of  the  corps  de  reserve,  every  man  with  bis 
sword  and  bayonet,  yet  unstained  with  blood,  eager  to  join  the  current  of  the 
fight 

Nash — the  brave  General  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  was  rushing 
into  the  midst  of  6ie  mele^  with  his  men,  leading  them  on  to  deeds  of  cour- 
age and  reno\vn,  when  he  received  his  aeath-wound,  and  fell  insensible  in' 
the  arms  of  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 

The  mist  gathering  thicker  and  denser  over  the  battle  field,  caused  a  ter- 
rible mistake  on  the  part  of  the  American  divisions.  They  charged  against 
their  own  friends,  shot  down  their  own  comrades,  and  even  bayonetted  the 
very  soldiers  who  had  shared  their  mess,  ere  they  discovered  the  fatal  mis- 
take. The  mist  and  baule-smoke  rendered  all  objects  dim  and  indistinct — 
the  event  of  this  battle  will  show*  that  it  was  no  vain  fancy  of  the  author, 
which  induced  him  to  name  this  mist  of  Germantown — the  Shroud  of 
Dtaih,  It  proved  a  shroud  of  death,  in  good  sooth,  for  hundreds  who  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  sod  of  the  battle  field. 
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The  gallant  Colonel  Matthews,  at  the  head  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  pene- 
trated into  the  centre  of  the  town,  driving  the  British  before  him  at  pleasuiey 
and  after  this  glorious  effort,  he  was  returning  to  the  American  lines  with 
■ome  three  hundred  prisoners,  when  he  encountered  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
mist,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Continentals.  He  rode  unfearingly  into  their 
midst,  and  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  the  British  army  !  The 
mist  had  foiled  his  gallant  effort ;  his  prisoners  were' recaptured,  himself  and 
his  men  were  captives  to  the  fortune  of  war. 

VI^«RETBBAT." 
I 

Now  it  was  that  Washington  beheld  his  soldiers  shrink  and  give  way  on 
every  side  !  On  every  hand  .they  began  to  waver,  from  line  to  line,  from 
colunm  to  column  ran  terrible  tumors  of  the  approach  of  Cornwall  is,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  grenadiers;  the  American  soldiers  were  struck  with  despair. 

They  had  fought  while  there  was  hope,  they  had  paved  their  way  to  vic- 
tory with  heaps  of  dead,  they  had  fought  against  superior  discipline,  superior 
force,  superior  fortune,  but  the  mist  that  overhung  the  battle  field,  blasted  all 
their  hopes,  and  along  the  American  columns  rang  one  word,  that  struck 
like  a  knell  of  death  on  the  heart  of  Washington — "rc/rea/'* — ^^retreat  !"    * 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  American  chieftain  threw  himself  in  the  way 
of  the  retreating  ranks  and  besought  them  to  stand  firm— for  the  sake  of 
their  honor,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  their  God. 

It  was  all  in  vain !  In  vain  was  it  that  Pulaski  threw  his  troopers  in  the 
padh  chosen  by  the  fugitives ;  in  vain  did  he  wave  his  sword  on  high,  and 
beseech  them  in  his  broken  dialect,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  maddening 
eye,  implore  them  toHurn  and  face  the  well-nigh  conqnered  foe !  It  was  in 
vain! 

In  vain  did  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  hero  of  Pennsylvania,  ride  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  M^ith  hii  towering  form  raised  to  its  full  height,  hold  his 
hand  aloft,  and  in  the  familiar  tones  of  brotherly  intin^acy,  beckon  the  sol- 
diers once  again  to  the  field  of  batde. 

All  was  in  vain ! 

And  while  Chew*s  house  still  belched  forth  its  fires  of  death,  while  all 
through  Germantown  were  marching  men,  hot-foot  from  Philadelphia,  while 
over  the  fatal  lawn  rushed  hurried  bands  of  the  Continentals,  seeking  for 
their  comrades  among  the  dead,  Washington  gazed  to  the  north  and  beheld 
the  columns  of  Continentals,  their  array  all  thinned  and  scattered,  their  num- 
bers diminished,  taking  their  way  along  the  northern  road,  calmly  it  is  true, 
and  in  remarkable  order,  but  still  in  the  order  of  a  retreat,  though  the  enemy 
showed  no  disposition  to  annoy  or  pursue  them. 

And  while  his  heart  swelled  to  bursting,  and  his  lip  was  pressed  between 
his  teeth  in  anguish,  Washington  bowed  his  head  to  the  mane  of  his  gallant 
••grey*'  and  veiled  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  then  his  muscular  chest  throb-  ^ 
bed  as  though  a  tempest  were  pent  op  within  its  confines. 


"  RETRE  AT.'*  §5 

In  a  moment  ne  raised  his  face.  All  was  calm  and  Immoveable,  all 
traces  of  emotion  had  passed  away  from  the  stern  and  commanding  features, 
Uke  the  waves  rolling  from  the  rock. 

He  whispered  a  few  brief  words  to  his  aids -de-camp,  and  then  raising  his 
form  proudly  in  the  stirrups,  he  rode  along  the  Continental  columns,  whilp 
with  a  confused  and  halfnrappressed  murmuring  sound,  the  Retreat  or 
Gbriuntown  commenced. 


mvt  tfie  jrtnfi. 


THE  LAST  SHOT  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

"  Look  forth  upon  the  scene  of  fight,  comrade.'* 

**  The  moon  ia  up  in  the  heavens — her  beams  elimmer  on  the  cold  faces  of  the  dead 
Over  dead  carcase  and  over  fallen  banner,  in  the  midst  of  the  lawn,  arises  one  fell 
and  ghastly  form,  towering  in  the  moonbeams — " 

•*  The  form,  comrade  V 

**  It  is  the  form  of  Death,  brooding  and  chuckling  over  the  carnage  of  the  field  ;  he 
■hakes  his  arms  of  bone  aloft,  his  skeleton  hands  wave  in  the  moonlight,  he  holds 

■leH  FESTIVAL  OVEB  THB  BODIES  OF  THE  DEAD.'* — ^MsS.  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

I.—THE  SOLDIER  AND  HI8  BURDEN. 

A  PAUSE  in  the  din  of  battle  ! 

The  denizens  of  Mount  Airy  and  Chesnut  Hill  came  crowding  to  their 
doors  and  windows  ;  the  hilly  street  was  occupied  by  anxious  groups  of 
people,  who  conversed  in  low  and  whispered  tones,  with  HVirried  gestures 
and  looks  of  surprise  and  fear.  Yonder  group  who  stand  clustered  in  the 
roadside ! 

A  grey  haired  man  with  his  ear  inclined  intent]y  toward  Germantown, 
hi^  hands  outspread,  and  his  trembling  form  bent  with  age.  The  .maiden, 
fair  cheeked,  red  lipped,  and  blooming,  clad  in  the  peasant  costume,  the 
tight  boddioe,  the  linsey  skirt,  the  light  'kerchief  thrown  over  the  bosom. 
Her  ear  is  also  inclined  toward  Germantown,  and  her  small  hands  are  in- 
Toluntarily  crossed  over  her  bosom,  that  heaves  and  throbs  into  view. 

The  matron,  calm,  self  possessed,  and  placid,  little  children  clinging  to 
the  skirt  of  her  dress,  her  wifely  cap  flung  carelessly  on  her  head,  with 
hair  slightly  touched  with  grey,  while  the  sleeping  babe  nestles  in  her 
bosom. 

The  ^y,  with  the  light  flaxen  hair,  the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  merry  blue 
eye !     He  stands  silent  and  motionless— -he  also  listens ! 
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Ton  stand  upon  the  height  of  Mount  Airy,  it  is  wearing  towards  noon, 
yet  gaze  around  yon. 

Above  the  mist  is  rising.  Here  and  there  an  occasional  sun  gleam  lights 
the  rolling  clouds  of  mist,  but  the  atmosphere  wean  a  dull  leaden  hue,  and 
t)ie  vast  horizon  a  look  of  solemnity  and  gloom. 

Beneath  and  around  sweep  field  and  plain,  buckwheat  field,  and  somt>r« 
woods,  luxuriant  orchards  and  fertile  rallies,  all  seen  in  the  interrals  of  the 
white  columns  of  thre  uprising  mist. 

The  group  clustered  along  the  roadside  of  Mount  Airy  are  still  and  silent 
Each  heart  is  full,  every  ear  absorbed  in  the  effort  of  catching  the  slightes 
sound  from  Germantown. 

There  is  a  strange  silence  upon  the  air.  ,  A  moment  ago,  and  far  off 
shouts  broke  on  the  ear,  ofingled  with  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
shrieks  of  musquetry,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble,  and  far  around  the  wide 
horizon  was  agitated  by  a  thousand  echoes. 

Now  the  scene  is  still  as  midnight.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  shout,  not  a  dis- 
tant hurrah*  The  anxiety  of  the  group  upon  the  hill  becomes  absorbing 
and  painful.  Looks  of  wonder  at  the  sudden  pause  in  the  battle,  flit  from 
face  to  face,  and  then  low  whispers  are  heard,  and  then  comes  another  mo- 
ment of  fearful  suspense. 

It  is  followed  by  a  wild  rushing  sound  to  the  south,  like  the  shrieks  of 
the  ocean  waves,  as  they  fill  the  hold  of  the  foundering  ship,  while  it  sinks 
far  in  the  loneliness  of  the  seas. 

Then  a  pause,  and  again  ihat  unknown  sound,  and  then  the  tramp  of  ten 
thousand  footsteps,  mingled  with  a  wild  and  indistinct  murmur. — Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sound,  and  then  distinct  voices  break 
upon  the  air,  and  the  clatter  of  arms  is  borne  on  the  breeze. 

The  boy  tumsi  to  his  mother,  and  asks  her  who  has  gained  the  day  T 
Every  heart  feels  vividly  that  the  battle  is  now  over,  that  the  account  of 
blood  is  near  its  close,  that  the  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  has  been  made. 

The  mother  turns  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  south — she  cannot  answer  the 
question.  The  old  man,  awaking  from  a  reverie,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
maiden,  and  clasps  her  arm  with  his  trembling  hands.  His  lips  move,  but 
his  tongue  is  unable  to  syllable  a  soi^nd.  His  suspense  is  fearful.  Ht 
flings  a  trembling  hand  southward,  and  speaks  his  question  with  the  gesture 
of  age. 

The  battle,  the  battle,  how  goes  the  battle  T 

And  as  he  makes  the  gesture,  the  figure  of  a  soldier  is  seen  rushing  from 
the  mist  in  the  valley  below,  he  comes  speeding  round  the  bend  of  the  road, 
he  ascends. the  hill,  bnt^is  steps  totter,  and  he  staggers  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunken  man. 

He  bears  a  burden  on  his  shoulders — is  it  the  plunder  of  the  fi^t,  is  it 
spoil  gathered  from  the  ranks  of  the  dead  T 

No— no.    He  bears  an  aged  man  en  hb  shouldeA,  he  grasps  the  aged 
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form  vitb  hifl  tiembling  arms,  and  with  an  imateady  step  n^ars  th^  group 
on  the  hill  top. 

The  old  man's  grey  hairs  are  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  his  extended 
hand  grasps  a  broken  bayonet,  which  he  raises  on  high  with  a  maniac 
gesture. 

The  soldier  and  the  veteran  he  bears  upon  his  shoulders,  are  clad  in  th& 
blue  hunting  shirt,  torn  and  tattered  and  stained  with  blood,  it  is  true,  but 
still  you  can  recognize  the  uniform  of  the  Revolution. 

The  tottering  soldier  nears  the  group,  he  lays  the  aged  veteran  down  by 
the  roadside,  and  then  looks  around  with  a  ghastly  face  and  a  rolling  eye. 
There  is  blood  dripping  from  his  attire,  his  face  is  begrimed  with  powder, 
and  spotted  with  crimson  drops.  He  glances  wildly  around,  and  then 
kneeling  on  the  sod  he  takes  the  hands  of  the  aged  man  in  his  own,  and 
raises  his  head  upon  his  knee. 

The  battle,  the  battle,  how  goes  the  battle  T 

The  group  cluster  round  as  they  shriek  the  question. 

The  young  Continental  makes  no  reply,  but  gazing  upon  the  face  of  the  • 
4ying  veteran,  wipes  the  beaded  drops  of  blood  from  his  forehead. 
,  «*  Comrade,"  shrieks  the  veteran,  *'  raise  me  on  my  feet,  and  wipe  the 
blood  from  my  eyes.    I  would  see  him  once  again  i" 

He  is  raised  upon  his  feet,  the  blood  is  wiped  fr<Hn  his  eyes. 

<*  I  see— I  see — it  is  he — it  is  Washington  !  Yonder — ^yonder — I  see 
his  sword — and  Antony  Wa3me, — raise  me  higher,  comrade, — all  is  getting 
dark — I  would  see— Mad  Antony  I" 

Did  you  ever  see  a  picture  that  made  your  heart  throb,  and  your  eyes 
grow  bUnd  with  tears  T 

Here  is  one.   * 

The  roadside,  the  group  clustered  in  front  of  Allen's  house,  which  rises 
massive  and  solemn  in  the  background.  The  young  soldier,  all  weak  and 
trembling  from  loss  of  blood,  raising  the  grey  haired  veteran  in  his  arms, 
plaeing  bis  face  toward  Gecmantown,  while  the  wrinkled  features  light  up 
with  a  sudden  gleam,  and  waving  his  broken  bayonet  before  his  eyes,  he 
looks  toward  the  scene  of  the  late  fight* 

The  bystanders,  spectators  of  this  scene.  ^  The  matron  gazing  anxiously 
upon  the  old  man's  face,  her  eyes  swimsaiig  in  tears,  the  ruddy  cheeked 
boy  holding  one  hand  of  the  dying  veteran,  the  youthful  maiden,  all  blossom 
and  innocence,  standing  slightly  apart,  with  the  ancient  man  in  peasant's 
attire,  gazing  vacandy  around  as  he  grasps  her  arm. 

*«  Lift  me,  eomrade^-higher,  higher —  I  see  him-^I  see  Mad  Antony  ! 
Wipe  Ihe  blood  from  my  eyes,  comrade,  for  it  darkens  my  sight — ^it  is  dark, 
it  IS  dark  1" 

And  the  young  soldier  held  in  his  arms  a  lifeless  corse.  The  old  veteran 
was  dead.     He  had  fought  hk  last  fight,  fired  his  last  shot,  shmiled  the 
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name  of  Mad  Antony  for  the  last  time,  and  yet  his  withered  hand  clenched, 
with  the  tightness  of  death,  the  broken  bayonet. 

The  battle,  the  battle,  how  goes  the  battle.? 

iAs  the  thrilling  question  again  rung  in  his  ears,  the  young  Continental 
turned  to  the  group,  smiled  ghastily  and  then  flung  his  wounded  arm  to  the 
fouth. 

**  JjOBt  /'*  he  shrieked,  and  rushed  on  his  way  like  one  bereft  of  his 
senses.  He  had  not  gone  ten  steps,  when  he  bit  the  dust  of  the  roadside, 
and  lay  extended  in  the  face  of  day  a  lifeless  corse. 

The  eyes  of  the  group  were  now  fixed  upon  the  valley  below. 

II.— HOW  THE  LEGIONS  CAME  BACK  FROM  THE  BATTLE. 

Tramp,  tramp,  echoed  the.  sound  of  hoofs,  and  then  a  steed,  caparisoned 
in  battle  array,  came  sweeping  up  the  hill,  with  his  wounded  rider  hanging 
helpless  and  faint  by  the  saddle-bow. — Then  came  another  steed,  speeding 
up  the  hill,  with  bloodshot  eye  and  quivering  nostril,  while  his  rider  fell 
dying  to  the  earth,  shouting  his  wild  hurrah  as  he  fell. 

Then  came  baggage  wagons,  then  bodies  of  flying  troops  in  continental 
attire,  turned  to  the  bend  of  the  road  in  the  valley  below,  and  like  a  flash  the 
hillside  of  Mount  Airy  was  all  alive  with  disordered  masses  of  armed  men, 
rushing  onward  with  hurried  steps  and  broken  arms. 

Another  moment!  The  whole  array  of  the  continental  army  comes 
sweeping  round  the  bend  of  the  road,  file  after  file,  rank  after  rank,  and 
now,  a  column  breaks  into  sight. 

Alone  the  whole  column,  no  vision  meets  the  eyes  of  the  group,  but  the 
spectacle  of  broken  arms,  tarnished  array,  men  wearied  with  toil  and  thirst, 
fainting  with  wounds,  and  tottering  with  the  loss  of  blood. 

On  and  on,  along  the  ascent  of  the  hill  they  rush,  some  looking  hastily 
around  with  their  pallid  faces  stained  with  blood,  some  holding  their  shat- 
tered arms  high  everhead,  others  aiding  their  wounded  comrades  as  they 
hurry  on  in  the  current  of  the  retreat,  while  waving  in  the  air,  the  blue 
banner  of  the  continental  host,  with  its  array  of  thirteen  stars,  droops 
heavily  from  the  flagstaff,  as  its  torn  folds  come  sweeping  into  light 

And  from  file  to  file,  with  a  wild  movement  and  a  reckless  air,  rode  a  tall 
and  muscular  soldier,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  his  sword 
waving  alof^  and  his  voice  heard  above  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
retreat — 

*«Turn,  comrades,  turn,  and  face  the  Britisher — turn,  and  the  day  is  ours  !" 

Mad  Anthony  cried  in  vain  !  The  panic  had  gone  like  a  lightning  flash 
through  the  army,  and  every  man  hurried  on,  without  a  thought,  save  the 
thought  of  retreat ;  without  a  motion,  save  the  escape  from  the  fatal  field 
of  Ghew^s  House. 

Then  came  Pulaski  and  his  veterans,  their  costumes  of  white  extending 
dong  the  road,  in  glaring  relief  against  the  background  of  blue-skirted  con- 
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ttQentals ;  then  came  the  colamns  of  Sullivan,  the  dirision  of  Greene,  and 
then  huddled  together  in  a  confused  crowd,  came  the  disordered  bands  of 
the  ariliy,  who  had  broken  their  ranks,  and  were  marching  beside  the  bag- 
gage wains  loaded  to  the  very  sides  with  wounded  and  dying. 

It  was  a  sad  and  ghastly  spectacle  to  see  that  train  of  death-cars,  rolling 
heavfly  on,  with  the  carcases  of  the  wounded  hanging  over  their  sides,  with 
broken  arms  and  limbs  protniding  from  their  confines,  with  pallid  faces  up- 
turned to  the  sky,  while  amid  the  hurry  and  motion  of  the  retreat,  piteous 
moans,  fierce  cries,  and  convulsive  death-shrieks  broke  terribly  on  the  air. 

Yon  gallant  officer  leaning  from  his  steed,  yon  gallant  officer,  with  the 
bared  forehead,  the  disordered  dress,  ihe  ruffle  spotted  with  blood,  the  coat 
torn  by  sword  thrusts,  and  dripping  with  the  crimson  current  flowing  from 
the  heart,  while  an  aid-de-camp  riding  by  his  siie  supports  his  fainting  form 
cm  his  steed,  ui^ng  the  noble  animal  forward  in  the  path  of  the  retreat. 

It  18  the  brave  General  Nash.  He  has  fought  his  last  fight,  led  his  gallant 
North  Carolinians  on  to  the  field  for  the  last  time,  his  heart  is  fluttering 
with  the  trembling  pulsation  of  death,  and  his  eyes  swimming  in  the  dim- 
ness of  coming  dissolution. 

In  the  rear,  casting  fierce  glances  toward  Germantown,  rides  the  tall  form 
of  Washington,  with  Pickering  and  Hamilton  and  Marshall,  clustering  rouna 
their  chieftain,  while  the  sound  of  the  retreating  legions  is  heard  far  in  the 
distance,  along  the  heights  of  Chesnut  Hill. 

Washington  reaches  the  summit  of  Mount  Airy,  he  beholds  his  gallant 
though  unfortunate  «army  sweeping  far  ahead,  he  reins  his  steed  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  height  of  the  mount,  and  looks  toward  the  field  of  German- 
town! 

One  long  look  toward  the  scene  of  the  hard  fought  fight,  one  quick  and 
fearful  memory  of  the  mnburied  dead,  one  half-smothered  exclamation  of 
anguish,  and  the  chieftain's  steed  springs  forward,  and  thus  progfbsses  the 
retreat  of  Germantown. 

In  the  town  the  scene  is  wild  and  varied.  The  mist  has  not  yet  arisen, 
the  startled  inhabitants  have  not  crept  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and 
through  the  village  ride  scattered  bands  and  regiments  of  the  British  army. 
Here  a  party  of  gaudily-clad  German  troopers  of  Walbeck  break  on  your 
eye,  yonder  the  solemn  and  ponderous  Hessian  in  his  heavy  accoutrements 
crosses  your  path,  here  a  company  of  plaid-kilted  Highlanders  came  march- 
ing on,  with  claymore  and  bagpipe,  and  yonder,  far  in  the  distance  sweep 
the  troopers  of  ^nspack,  in  their  costume  of  midnight  dat'kness,  relieved  by 
ornaments  of  gold,  with  the  skull  and  cross-bones  engraven  on  each  sable  cap. 

in.— CAPTAIN  LEE. 

,  In  the  centre  of  the  village  extended  a  level  piece  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  dwelling  houses,  stretching  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  rcMd,  with  the 
mmrkei-houfe,  a  massive  and  picturesque  structure,  arising  on  one  side, 
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while  the  German  Reformed  Charcht  with  its  Tenerabla  fironf  amd  Atevptef 
arose  on  the  other. 

The  gallant  Captain  Lee*  of  the  Partizan  Rangers,  had  penetrated  thus 
far  into  the  town,  in  common  with  many  other  companies  of  the  army,  but 
soon  all  others  retreated,  and  he  was  left  alooe  in  the  heart  qf  the  British 
army,  while  the  continentals  were  retreating  over  Mount  Airy  and  C^iesiitt 
Hill. 

Lee  had  pursued  a  Hanoverian  troop  as  far  as  the  market  house,  when 
he  suddenly  perceired  the  red-coated  soldiers  of  Comwallis  breaking  from 
the  gloom  of  the  mist  on  Uie  south,  while  a  body  of  troopers  came  rushing 
frpm  the  school  house  lane  on  one  side,  and  another  corps  came  Ihanderiog 
from  the  church  lane  on  the  opposite  side. 

Lee  was  surrounded.  The  sable-coated  troopers  whom  he  had  been  pur- 
suing, now  turned  on  their  pursuers,  and  escape  seemed  impossible.  The 
brare  Partizan  turned  to  his  men.  Each  swarthy  face  gleamed  with 
delight— each  sunburnt  hand  flung  aloft  the  batde-dented  sword.  The  eon- 
fusion  and  havoc  of  the  day  had  left  the  Partizan  but  forty  troopers,  bat 
every  manly  form  was  marked  by  wide  shoulders,  muscular  chest,  and  lofty 
bearing,  and  their  uniform  of  green,-  their  caps  of  far,  with  ,bttcktail  phone, 
gave  a  striking  and  effective  appearance  to  the  band. 

**  Comrades,  now  for  a  chase !"  shouted  Lee,  glancing  gaily  over  his  men. 
**  Let  us  give  these  scare-crow  hirelings  a  chase  I  Up  the  Gtormantown 
road,  advance,  boys — forward  !" 

And  as  they  galloped  along  the  Germantown  road,  riding  gallantly,  fonr 
abreast,  in  all  a  warrior^s  port  and  pride,  the  Hanoverians,  now  two  hundred 
strong,  came  thundering  in  their  rear,  each  dark-coated  trooper  leaning  over 
the  neck  of  his  steed,  with  sword  upraised,  and  with  fierce  ba4le-«hout 
echoing  from  lip  to  lip.  # 

Only  iwenty  paces  lay  between  the  Rangers  and  their  foes.  The  mo- 
notonous sound  of  the  pattenng  hoof,  the  clank  of  tfie  scabbard  against  the 
soldier's  booted  leg,  the  deep,  hard  breathing  of  the  horses,  niged  by  boot 
and  spur  to  their  utmost  speed,  the  fierce  looks  of  the  Hanoverians,  then* 
bending  figures,  their  dress  of.  deep  black,  with  relief  of  gold,  the  ponder- 
'  ous  caps,  ornamented  with  the  fearful  insignia  of  skull  and  cross-bones,  the 
Rangers  sweeping  gaHandy  in  front,  square  and  compact  in  their  solid 
column,  each  manly  form  in  costume  of  green  and  gold,  disclosed  in  the;  light, 
in  all  its  muscular  ability  and  imposing  proportions,  as  they  moved  forward 
with  the  same  quick  impulse,  all  combined,  form  a  sce^e  of  strange  and 
varying  interest,  peculiar  to  those  times  of  Revokiioiiary  peril  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  chase  became  exciting.  The  advance  company  of  sable-coated 
troopers  gained  on  Lee's  gallant  band  at  every  step,  «nd  at  every  step  iiey 
left  their  comrades  further  in  the  rear. 

I^ee's  men  purred  their  steeds  merrily  forward,  rioging  their  boiittnii 
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dioiits  taontiogly  npon  the  air,  while  their  exasperated  foes  replied  with 
curses  and  execrations. 

Ani  all  along  through  ,^e  streets  of  Germantown  lay  the  scene  of  this 
exciting  chase,  the  clatter  of  the  horses*  hoofs  awake  the  echoes  of  the  an 
cient houses,  bringing  the  frightened  denizens  suddenly  to  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  the  pursuers  and  pursued  began  to  near  the  hill  of  the  Af ennon- 
ist  graveyard,  while  the  peril  of  Lee  became  more  imminent  and  apparent 
'The  Hanorerians  were  at  the  horses'  heels  of  the  Rangers — they  were 
gaining  upon  them  at  every  step ;  in  a  moment  they  would  be  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces. 

Lee  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  He  saw  his  danger  at  a  glance  ;  they 
were  now  riding  up  the  hill,  the  advance  eompany  of  the  enemy  were  in 
his  rear,  the  main  division  were  some  hundred  yards  behind.  In  a  moment 
the  quick  word  of  command  rung  from  his  lips,  and  at  the  instant,  as  the 
.whole  corps  attained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his  men  wheeled  suddenly 
round,  faced  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  came  thundering'  upon  their  ranks  like 
an  earth-riven  thunderbolt ! 

Another  moment!  and  the  discomfitted  Hanoverians  lay  scattered  and 
bleeding  along  the  roadside;  hero  a  steed  was  thrown  back  upon  its 
haunches,  crushing  its  rider  as  it  fell ;  here  was  a  trooper  clinging  with  the 
grasp  of  death  to  his  horse's  neck ;  yonder  reared  another  horse  without  its  ^ 
rider,  and  the  ground  was  littered  with  the  overthrown  and  wounded 
troopers. 

They  swept  over  the  black«eoated  troopers  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  an- 
other instant  tlie  gallant  Rangers  wheeled  about,  returning  in  their  charge  of 
terror  wilh  the  fleetness  of  the  wind,  each  man  sabreing  an  enemy  as  he 
rode,  and  then,  with  a  wild  hurrah,  they  regained  the  summit  of  the  hill.  > 

Lee  drew  his  trooper's  cap  from  his  head,  his  men  did  the  same,  a^d  then, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  gallant  Rangers  sent  up  a  wild  hi^rrah  of  triumph,  wa^ 
ving  their  caps  above  their  heads,  and  brandishing  their  swords. 

The  enemy  returned  a  yell  of  execration,  but  ere  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bill,  Lee's  eompany  were  some  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  all 
pursuit  was  vain.  The  Rangers  rode  fearlessly  forward,  and,  ere  an  half- 
hour  was  passed,  regained  the  columns  of  the  retreating  army. 

rv.— SUNSET  UPON  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

It  was  sunset  upon  the  field  of  battle — sdemn  and  quiet  sunset  The 
rich,  golden  light  fell  over  the  grassy  lawn,  over  the  venerable  fabric  of 
Chew's  house,  and  over  the  trees  scattered  along  the  field,  turning  their 
autumnal  foliage  to  quivering  gold. 

The  scene  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  desolation,  steeped  in  death,  and  crim»- 
soned  in  blood.  The  green  lawn — with  the  soil  turned  up  by  the  cannon 
wheels,  by  the  tramp  of  war  steeds,  by  the  rush  of  the  foemen — was  all 
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heaped  with  ghastly  pil€B  of  dead,  whcfee  cold  apturoed  faces  shone  with  a 
terrible  lustre  in  the  last  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 

There  were  senseless  carcasses,  with  the  arms  rent  from  the  shattered 
body,  with  the  eyes  scooped  from  the  hoUow  sockets,  with  foreheads  severed 
by  the  sword  thrust,  with  hair  dabbled  in  blood,  with  sunken  jaws  fallen  on 
the  gory  chest ;  there  was  all  the  horror,  all  the  bloodshed,  all  the  butchery 
of  war,  without  a  single  gleam  of  its  romance  or  chivalry. 

Here  a  plaid-kilted  Highlander,  a  dark-coated  Hanoverian,  were  huddled 
together  ii^  the  ghastliness  of  sudden  death ;  each  with  that  fearful  red  wound 
denting  the  forehead,  each  with  that  same  repulsive  expression  of  convulsive 
pain,  while  their  unclosed  eyes,  cold,  dead,  and  lustreless,  glared  on  the  blue 
heavens  with  the  glassy  look  of  death. 

Yonder,  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  elm,  an  old  Continental,  sank  down  in  the 
grasp  of  death.  His  head  is  sunken  on  his  breast,  his  white  hair  all  blood- 
bedabbled,  his  blue  hunting  shirt  spotted  with  clotted  drops  of  purple.  The 
sanbumt  hand  extended,  grasps  the  unfailing  rifle — the  iAd  warrioV  is  meny 
even  in  death,  for  his  lip  wears  a  cold  and  unmoving  smile. 

A  little  farther  on  a  peasant  boy  bites  the  sod,  with  his  sunburnt  face 
half  bnried  in  the  blood-soddened  earth,  his  rustic  attire  of  linsey  tinted  by 
the  last  beams  of  the  declining  sun ;  one  arm  convulsively  gathered  under 
his  head,  the  long  brown  hair  all  sUflened  with  blood,  while  the  other  grasps 
the  well-used  fowling  piece,  with  which  he  rushed  to  the  field,  fought  bravely, 
and  died  Uke  a  hero.  The  fowling  piece  is  with  him  in  death ;  the  fowling 
piece— companion  of  many  a  boyish  ramble  beside  the  Wissahikon,  many 
a  huhting  excursion  on  the  wild  and  dreamy  hills  that  frown  around  that 
rivulet— is  now  beside  him,  but  the  hand  that  encloses  its  stock  is  colder 
than  the  iron  of  its  rusted  tube. 

Let  ^B  pass  over  the  field,  with  a  soft  and  solemn  footstep,  for  our  path 
is  yet  stamped  with  the  tread  of  death ;  the  ghosts  of  the  heroes  are  throng- 
ing in  the  air. 

Chew's  house  is  silent  and  desolate.  The  shattered  windows,  the  broken 
hall  door,  the  splintered  roof,  the  battered  chimneys,  and  the  walls  of  the 
house  stained  with  blood :  all  are  silent,  yet  terrible  proofs  of  the  havoc  and 
min  of  the  fight 

Silence  is  within  Chew*s  house.  No  death-shriek,  no  groan  of  agony, 
no  voice  shrieking  to  the  uplifted  sword  to  spare  and  pity,  breaks  upon  the 
air.  All  is  still  and  solemn,  and  the  eye  of  human  vision  may  not  pierce 
the  gloom  of  the  unknown,  and  behold  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  crowding  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God. 

The  sun  is  setting  over  Chew*s  lawn  and  house,  the  soldiers  of  the 
'  British  army  have  deserted  the  place,  and  as  the  last  beams  of  day  quiver 
over  the  field,  death — terrible  and  fearful  death — broods  over  the  scene,  in 
aU  its  ghastiliness  and  horror. 
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v.— THE  LEGEND  OF  GENERAL  AGNEW  AGAIN. 

Along  the  solitary  streets  of  Germantown,  as  the  sun  went  down,  rang 
the  echo  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  form  of  the  rider  of  a  galknt  war  steed 
was  seen,  disclosed  in  the  last  beams  of  the  dying  day,  as  he  took  his  way 
aloDg  the  village  road. 

The  horseman  was  tall,  well-formed,  and  muscular  in  proportion ;  his 
hair  was  slightly  touched  with  tiie  fkMt  of  age,  and  his  eye  was  wild  and 
wandering  in  its  glance.  The  compressed  lip,  the  hollow  cheek,  the  flash- 
ing eye,  all  told  a  story  of  powerful,  through  suppressed  emotion,  stirring 
the  warrior's  heart  to  bitter  thoughts  and  gloomy  memories. 

It  was  General  Agnew,  of  the  British  army.  He  had  fought  brarely  in 
the  fight  of  Chew's  house,  though  the  presentiment  sat  heavy  on  his  soul ; 
he  had  fought  bravely,  escaped  without  a  wound,  and  now  was  riding  alone, 
along  the  solitary  street,  toward  the  Mennonist  grave-yard. 

There  was  an  expression  on  his  commanding  face  that  it  would  have 
ciiilled  your  heart  to  see.  It  was  an  ezpcession  which  stamped  his  features 
with  a  look  of  doom  and  fate,  which  revealed  the  inward  throbbings  of  his 
soul,  as  the  dark  presentiment  of  the  morning,  moved  over  its  shadowy 
depths. 

He  may  have  been  thinking  of  his  home,  away  in  the  fair  valleys  of  Eng- 
land— of  the  blooming  daughter,  the  bright-eyed  boy,  or  the  matronly  wife — ; 
'  and  then  a  thought  of  the  terrible  wrong  involved  in  the  British  cause  may 
have  crossed  his  soul,  for  the  carnage  of  Chew's  lawn  had  been  most  fear- 
ful, and  it  is  not  well  to  slay  hundreds  of  livixg  beings  like  ourselves,  for 
the  shadow  of  a  right. 

He  reached  the  point  where  the  road  sweeps  down  the  hill,  in  front  of 
the  grave-yard,  and  as  he  rode  slowly  down  the  ascent,  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  head  of  a  man,  grey-bearded  and  white  haired,  appeared  above  the  • 
grave-yard  wall,  and  a  fierce,  malignant  eye  met  the  gaze  of  General  Agnew. 
It  was  the  strange  old  man  who,  in  the  morning,  had  asked  whether  **that 
was  General  Grey  ?"  pointing  to  the  person  of  Agnew  as  he  spoke,  and 
being  answered,  by  mistake  or  design,  in  the  affirmative,  fired  a  rifle  at  the 
officer  from  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 

No  sooner  had  the  wild  face  rose  above  the  wall  than  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and,  scarce  noting  the  circumstance,  the  General  reined  his  steed  for 
a  moment,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  and  gazed  toward  the  western  sky, 
where  the  setting  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  rainbow  hued  pile  of  clouds,  all 
brilliant  with  a  thousand  contrasted  lights. 

The  last  beams  of  the  sun  trembled  over  the  high  forehead  of  General 
Agnew,  as,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  grave-yard  wall,  he  gazed  upon  the 
prospect,  and  his  eye  lit  up  with  a  sudden  brilliancy,  when  the  qaick 

2d 
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•j  ■ 

and  piercing  report  of  a  rifle  broke  on  the  air,  and  echpedaroond  ihm 


A  small  cloud  of  light  bine  smoke  wound  upward  from  the  grare-yaid 
wall,  a  ghastlj  smile  overspread  the  &ce  of  Agnew,  he  looked  wildly  round 
for  a  single  instant,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  dust  of  the  road-side,  »«- 
lifeless  corse. 

His  gallant  steed  of  ebon  darkness  of  skin,  lowered  his  proud  crest,  and 
thrust  his  nostrils  in  his  master*s  face,  his  large  eyes  dilating,  as  he  snuffed 
the  scent  of  blood  upon  the  air;  and  at  the  very  moment  that  same  wild 
and  ghastly  face  appeared  once  more  above  the  stones  of  the  grave-yard 
wall,  and  a  shriek  of  triumph,  wilder  apd  ghastlier  than .  the  face,  arose 
shrieking  above  the  graves. 

That  rifle  shot,  pealing  from  the  grave-yard  wall,  was  the  last  shot  of 
the  battle-day  of  Oermantown ;  and  that  corse  flung  along  the  roadside,  with 
those  cold  eyes  glaring  on  the  blue  sunset  sky,  with  the  death-wound  near 
the  heart,  was^the  last  DSAn  man  of  that  day  of  hcnrror. 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  dark  horse  lowered  his  head,  and  with  quivQf* 
ing  nostrils,  inhaled  the  last  breath  of  his  dying  master.        ^ 


mvt  me  sbivtn. 


THE   FUNERAL  OF   THE    DEAD. 

**  Bleued  are  tbe  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, — they  rest  from  their  laboni,  ani 
their  worke  do  follow  them." 

L— THE  ANaENT  CHURCB. 

• 

Im  the  township  of  Towamensing,  some  twenty-six  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  green  sward  of  a  quiet  grave-yard,  arises  the  venerable  walls 
of  an  ancient  church,  under  whose  peaceful  roof  worship  the  believers  in 
the  Mennomst  feith,  as  their  fathers  worshipped  before  them. 

The  grave-yard,  with  its  mounds  of  green  sod,  is  encircled  by  a  massive 
wall  of  stone,  overshadowed  xby  a  grove  of  primitive  oaks,  whose  giam 
trunks  and  gnarled  branches,  as  they  tower  Jn  the  blue  summer  sky,  seesi 
to  share  in  the  sacred  stillness  and  ancient  grandeur  which  rests  like  a  holy 
spell  upon  the  temple  and  the  hamlet  of  the  dead. 

Come  back  with  me,  reader,  once  more  come  back  to  the  ancient  revolo- 
tKmary  time«  Gome  back  to  the  sdemnity  and  gloom  of  the  funeral  of  the 
dead :  and  in  the-quiet  grave-yiard  we  will  behold  the  scene. 
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Bands  of  annad  men  throng  the  place  of  graves ;  on  every  side  you  behold 
Igores  of  stoot  men,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  war ;  on  every  side  you  behold 
•tern  i  \d  scarred  visages,  and  all  aloiig  the  green  sward,  with  its  encireiing 
grove  of  oaks,  the  pomp  of  banners  wave  flauntingly  in  the  evening  air,  but 
so  glittering  bayonet  gleams  in  the  light  of  the  declining  day.  The  banners 
are  heavy  with  folds  of  crape,  the  bayonets  are  unfixed  from  each  musquet, 
and  every  soldiei'  carries  his  arms  reversed. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  ground,  hard  by  the  roadside,  are  dug  four  graves, 
the  upturned  earth  forming  a  mound  beside  each  grave,  and  the.  sunbeams 
shine  upon  four  coffins,  hewn  out  of  rough  pine  wood,  and  laid  upon  trus* 
sels,  with  the  faces  of  the  dead  cold  and  colorless,  tinted  with  a  ghastly 
gleam  of  the  golden  iBunlight. 

Around  the  graves  are  grouped  the  chieAians  of  the  American  army,  each 
manly  brow  uncovered,  each  manly  arm  wearing  the  solemn  scarf  of  crape, 
while  an  expression  of  deep  and  overwhelming  grief  is  stamped  upon  the 
lines  of  each  expressive  face* 

Washington  stands  near  the  coffins :  his  eyes  are  downcast,  and  his  lip 
IS  compressedii^  Wayne  is  by  his  side,  his  bluff  countenanc'e  marked  by 
unfeigned  sorrow ;  and  there  stands  Greene  and  Sullivan,  and  Maxwell  and 
Armstrong^  clustered  in  the  same  group  with  Stirling  and  Forman,  with 
Smallwood  and  Knox.  Standing  near  the  coffin's  head,  a  tall  and  imposing 
form,  clad  in  a  white  hued  uniform,  is  disclosed  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun- 
beams. The  face,  with  the  whiskered  lip  and  the  eagle  eye,  wekrs  the 
same  expression  of  sorrow  that  you  behold  on  the  faces  of  all  around.  It 
is  the  Count  Pulaski.  n 

These  aro  the  pall-bearors  of  the  dead* 

A^d  in  the  rear  of  this  imposing  group  sweep  the  columns  of  the  AmSr* 
ican  army,  each  officer  with  his  sword  reversed,  each  musquet  also  revenedf 
while  all  around  is   sad  and  still. 

A  grey-haired  man,  tall  and  imposing  in  stature,  advances  from  the  giroup 
of  pall-bearers.  He  is  clad  in  the  robes  of  the  minister  of  heaven,  his  face  ' 
is  marked  by  lines  of  care  and  thought,  and  his  calm  eye  is  expressive  of  a' 
mind  at  peac^  with  God  and  man.  He  stands  disclosed  in  the  full  glow  of 
'^e  sunbeams,  and  while  his  long  grey  hahrs  wave  in  the  evening  air,  he 
gazes  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead. 

The  first  corse,  resting  in  the  pine  coffin,  with  the  banner  of  blue  and 
Stars  sweeping  over  its  rough  surface,  and  bearing  upon  its  folds  the  sword   I 
and  chapeau  of  a  general  officer,  is  the  corse  of  General  Nash.    The  noble 
fsatures  are  white  as  marble,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  lip  wears  the 
smile  of  death. 

The  next  corse,  with  the  sword  and  chapeau  of  the  commanding  officei ' 
of  ^  r^ment,  is  the  corse  of  the  brave  Colonel  Boyd. 

Then  comes  the  corse  of  Major  White,  handsome  and  dignified  even  in 
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death.     The  finely  chUseled  features,  the  arched  hrows,  the  Roman  nose, 
and  compressed  lip,  look  like  the  marble  of  a  statue. 

The  last  corse,  the  corse  of  a  young  man,  with  a  lieutenant  s  sword  and 
cap  placed  on  tly  coffin,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  gallant  Virginian,  who 
bore  the  flag  of  truce  to  Chew's  house,  and  was  shot  down  in  the  act. 
Lieutenant  Smith  rests  in  death,  and  the  blood-stained  flag  of  truce  is  placed 

over  his  heart 

The  venerable  minister  advances,  he  gazes  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead, 
his  cl6ar  and  solemn  voice  breaks  out  in  tones  of  impassioned  eloquence 
in  this. 

II.— FUNERAL  SERMON  OVER  THE  DEAD.* 

General  Nash,  Colonel  Boyd,  Major  White,  and  Lieutenant  Smith  :  buried  in  Tawa* 
tnensing  Mennonist  Grave-yard^  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Germantown, 

\ 

^  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, — they  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Soldiers  and  Countrymen : — Our  brethren  lie  before  us  in  all  the  solem- 
nity of  death.  Their  eyes  are  closed,  their  lips  are  voiceless  ;  l^e,  with  its 
hurry  and  turmoil,  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  with  them  is  over  forever.  They 
have  passed  from  among  us,  amid  the  smoke  and  glare  of  battle  they  passed 
away ;  and  now,  in  this  solemn  grove,  amid  the  silence  and  quiet  of  tlie 
evening  hour,  we  have  assembled  to  celebrate  their  funeral  obsequies. 

Brethren,  look  well  upon  the  corses  of  the  dead,  mark  the  eyes  hollowed 

*by  decay,  the  cheeks  sunken,  and  the  lips  livid  with  the  touch  of  death; 

look  upon  these  forms,  but  one  short  day  ago  moving  and  throbbing  jvith 

the  warm  blood  of  life,  and  now  cold,  clammy,  dead,  senseless  remains  of 

clay. 

But  this  is  not  all,  brethren  ;  for  as  we  look  upon  these  corses,  the  sol- 
emn words  of  the  book  break  on  our  ear,  through  the  silence  of  the  even- 
ing air : 

Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  lo' 
bars,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

For  they  did  die  in  the  Lord,  my  brethren.  Fighting  in  the  holiest  cause,^ 
fighting  against  wrong,  and  might,  and  violence,  the  brave  Nash  rode  into 
the  ranks  of  battle,  and  while  the  bullets  of  the  hirelings  whisded  around 


*  Note.  The  aathor  deems  it  neceesary  to  stale,  once  for  all,  that  all  the  legends 
given  in  this  chronicle,  are  derived  from  substantial  fact  or  oral  tradition.  The  legend 
of  the  Debauch  of  Death-  the  old  Quaker — the  House  on  the  Wissahikon — the  escape 
of  Washington — the  presentiment  and  death  of  General  Agnew — the  feat  of  Captain 
liCe — as  well  as  all  other  incidents  are  derived  from  oral  tradition.  In  other  points, 
the  history  of  the  Battle  is  followed  as  laid  down  by  Marshall  and  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  some  doubt  concerning  the  name  of  the  preacher  who  delivered  the  funeral 
■ernion.  But  with  regard  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  the  Mennonist  church  at  Toy- 
tmensin^,  there  can  be  no|loubt.  General  Nash  and  his  companions  in  death,  were 
baried  with  the  honors  of  war,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army  the  day  after  the  battle. 
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I 
him,  while  all  was  terror  and  gloom,  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men,  braTely 

flashing  his  sword  for  his  fatherland. 

So  fell  White,  and  so  fell  Boyd ;  you  have  all  hear^  how  Lieutenant 
8mith  met  his  death.  You  have  heard  how  he  went  fo^  on  the  battle 
morn  with  the  flag  of  truce  in  his  hand.  You  have  heard  how  he  ap- 
proached the  fatal  mansion  on  the  battle-fleld;  you  hav^heard  how  these 
merciless  men  pointed  their  musquets  at  his  heart,  and  he  fell,  bathing  the 
flag  of  truce  with  the  warm  blood  of  his  heart 

They  fell,  but  their  blood  shall  not  fall  unheeded.  Qeoige  of  Bruns- 
wick, may  augur  success  to  his  cause  from  the  result  of  this  fight,  but  the 
weak  and  mistaken  man  shall  soon  know  his  delusion  fidse. 

Fr^  every  drop  of  patriot  blood  sinking  in  the  sod  of  Germai^town,  a 
hero  shall  arise  !  From  the  darkness  and  death  of  that  terrible  fight,  I  see 
the  angel  of  our  country's  freedom  springing  into  birth ;  beyond  the  clouds 
and  smoke  of  battle,  I  behold  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  and  more  glorious 
day. 

They  rest  from  their  labors.  From  the  toilsome  labor  of  the  night  march, 
from  the  fierce  labor  of  the  battle  charge,  from  the  labor  of  bloodshed  and 
death  they  rest. 

They  will  no  more  share  the  stem  joy  of  the  meeting  of  congregated 
armies ;  no  more  ride  the  steed  to  battle ;  no  more  feel  their  hearts  throb  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.     All  is  over. 

They  rest  from  their  labors  I     Aye,  in  the  soleam  courts  of  heaven  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  the  immortal  great  of  the  past  greet  them  with 
smiles  and  beckonings  of  joy,  their  hearts  are  soothed  by  the  hymnings  of^ 
ajDgeb,  and  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  bids  them  welooihe. 
•    From  the  dead  let  me  turn  to  the  living. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  to  the  men  of  the  gallant  band ;  let  me  tell 
.them  that  God  will  fight  for  them ;  that  though  the  battle  may  be  fierce  and 
bloody,  still  the  sword  of  the  Unknown  will  glisten  on  the  side  of  the  free- 
men-brothers ;  that  though  the  battle  clouds  may  roll  their  shadows  of  gloom 
^er  heaps  of  dying  and  dead,  yet  from  those  very  clouds  will  spring  the 
day  of  Freedom,  from  the  very  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  will  bloom  the 
iruits  of  a  peaceful  land.  ', 

^  Man,  chosen  araopg  men,  as  the  kfader  of  freemen,  I  speak  iq  thee  I  And 
as  the  prophets  of  old^  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  Israel,  raised  their  hands, 
.and  blessed  the  Hebrew  chieftains  as  they  went  forth  to  battle,  so  no^I 
bless  thee,  and  bless  thy  doings ;  by  the  graves  of  the  slain,  and  by  the 
.corses  of  the  patriot  dead,  I  sanctify  thy  arms,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who 
never  yet  beheld  fearful  wrong  without  sudden  vengeance — in  the  name  of 
that  Redeemer,  whose  mission  was  joy  to  the  captive^  freedom  to  the  slavei 
I  bless  thee, — Washington. 

On,  on,  in  thy  career  of  glory  I 
,    Ii^ot  the  glory  of  Woodshed,  not  the  hala  that  islxtfo  of  the  phosphon 
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cent  light  horenog  around  the  caicatsei  of  the  dead,  not  the  empty  &iiie  qt 
human  slaughter.     No— no. 

The  glory  of  a  pure  aoul*  actuated  by  onq  motive  of  good,  straining  every 
purpose  of  hea#  to  accomplish  that  motive ;  neither  heeding  the  threaU  of 
the  merciless  tytuit,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  calls  of  ambition  on  the  other* 
but  speeding  foH^ard,  with  sure  and  steady  steps,  to  the  goal  of  all  thy 
hopes — th^  freedom  of  this  land  of  the  new  world. 

Such  is  thy  glory,  Washington. 

On,  then,  ye  gallant  men,  on,  in  your  career  of  glory.  X©  ^^7  ^  ni*y 
be  dark,  all  may  be  sad,  aU  may  be  steeped  in  gloom.  You  may  be  driven 
from  one  battle-field,  you  may  behold  your  comrades  fall  wounded  and  dying 
in  the  path  of  your  retreat  Carnage  may  thin  your  ranks,  diseas*e  walk 
through  your  tents,  death  track  your  footsteps. 

But  the  bright  day  will  come  at  last  The  treasure  of  blood  will  find  its 
recompense,  the  courage,  the  self-denial  and  daring  of  this  time  will  woriL 
out  the  certain  reward  of  the  country's  freedom. 

Then  behold  ike  firuits  of  your  labors. 

A  land  of  mighty  rivers,  colossal  mountains,  a  land  of  luxurious  valliefy 
fertile  plains,  a  land  of  freemen,  peopled  by  happy  multitudes  of  miIlions« 
whose  temples  echo  with  hosannas  to  Ood,  whose  oraises  repeat  yoor 
names,  gallant  survivors  of  the  battle-field  of  Germantown. 

•'Thur  wobbb  do  follow  tebmi** 

Yes — ^yes.  From  the  Eternal  world,  our  departed  friends  shall  look 
down  upon  the  fruit  of  their  works.  From  the  Vast  Unseen  they  shall  look 
down  upon  your  banner  of  blue  as  the  sun  gleam  of  victory  glitters  on  itt 
stars.  They  shall  behold  the  skeletons  of  the  invader  strewing  our  shores, 
his  banners  trailed  in  the  dust,  his  armies  annihilatod,  lus  strong  men  over- 
thrown, and  the  temple  of  lus  power,  toppled  from  its  strong  ibundalioDS. 

They  rest  from  their  labors.    . 

Oh.  gloriots  is  their  resting  place,  oh,  most  glorious  is  their  home  I  As 
they  flee  on  spirit-wings  to  their  eternal  abode,  the  ghosts  of  the  mighty^ 
head,  come  crowding  to  the  portab  of  the  Unknown,  and  hail  them  welcome  \ 
home  1  Brutus  of  old  is  there,  shaking  his  gory  dagger  alofl,  Hampden  and 
Sidney  are  there,  and  there  are  the  patriot  martjrrs  from  all  the  scaffolds  of 
oppressed  Europe,  each  mighty  spirit  sounding  a  welcome  to  the  martyrs 
of  New  World  freedom. 

The  dead  of  Bunker  HiU  are  there,  the  form  of  Warren  is  among  the  fim 
in  the  mighty  crowd,  and  there,  raising  their  gory  hands  on  high,  a  band  of 
the  martyred  men  of  Brandy  wine,  press  forwaid,  and  haH  their  compeen 

of  Germantown  a  welcome  home. 

» 

Blessed  arathe  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Oh  I  thriee  blessed,  oh  i  idosaod  on  the  toognes  of  nations,  bkssed  ij|  the 
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h]rmn8  of  little  chiUroiiv  Uesied  in  the  tears  of  woman,  shed  for  their  mar- 
tyrdom ;  blessed  in  the  world  beyond,  forever  and  forever  blessed. 

Farewell  to  ye,  mighty  dead,  on  earth !  The  kind  hands  of  wife  or  child 
were  not  passed  over  your  brows,  when  the  big  drops  of  the  death-dew  an- 
noanced  the  approach  of  the  last  enemy  of  man  !  No  blooming  child,  no 
soA-voiced  wife,  no  fair-haired  boy  was  near'ye.         > 

Alone  ye  died.  Alone  amid  the  ranks  of  battle,  or  ere  the  battle  shout 
had  y^t  ceased  to  echo  on  your  ear.  Alone,  with  fever  in  your  brain,  with 
fever  in  your  hearts,  with  maddening  throes  of  pain,  forcing  from  yoor 
manly  lips^the  involuntary  cry  of  agony,  yet,  with  your  native  land  upper- 
most in  your  thoughts,  ye  died. 

And  now,  brethren,  the  sun  sinking  in  the  west,  warns  me  to  close.  The 
bright  golden  beams  tint  the  tops  of  ^e  trees,  and  fling  a  shower  of  light 
over  the  roof  of  the  ancient  church.  The  sky  above  arches  calm  and  azure, 
as  though  the  spirits  of  the  dead  smiled  from  yon  clime  upon  our  solemn 
ceremonies.  The  hour  is  still  and  solemn,  and  all  nature  invites  us  to  the 
offering  of  prayer.    Let  us  pray. 

m.— PnATBR  FOR  THB  DEAD. 

I 

Father  of  Heaven,  we  bow  before  thee,  under  the  temple  of  the  dear 
blue  sky  and  within  the  shadow  of  yon  oaken  grove,  we  bow  beside  the 
corses  of  the  dead.  Our  hearts  are  sad,  our  souls  are  awed.  Up  to  thy 
throne  we  send  our  earnest  prayers  for  this,  our  much-afflicted  land.  Tunif 
oh !  God,  turn  the  burning  sword  from  between  us  and  the  sun  of  thy  coun- 
tenance. I^ift  the  shadow  of  death  from  our  land.  And,  as  in  the  olden 
times,  thou  didst  save  the  oppressed,  even  when  the  bloodnBtained  grasp  of, 
wrong  .was  at  their  throats,  tso  save  thou  us,  now— oh,  most  merciful  God  • 

And  if  the  voice  of  prayer  is  ever  heard  in  thy  courts,  for  <he  spirits  of 
the  dead,  then  let  our  voices  now  plead  with  thee,  for  the  ghosts  of  the 
slain,  as  they  crowd  around  the  portals  of  the  Unseen  world. 

Oh !  Lord  God,  look  into  our  hearts,  and  there  behold  every  pulse  throb- 
bing, every  vein  filling  with  one  desire,  which  we  now  send  up  to  thee, 
with  hands  and  soul  upraised — the  desire  of  freedom  for  this  fair  land. 

Give  us  success  in  this  our  most  holy  cause.  In  the.  name  of  the  inar- 
tyred  dead  of  the  past,  in  die  name  of  that  shadowy  band,  whose  life-blood 
dyes  a  thousand  scaffold?,  give  us  freedom. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  give  us  peace  I  Make  strong  the  hands  of  thy  lOf- 
vant  even  George  Washington.  Make  strong  the  hearts  of  his  counselloit, 
sUr  them  up  to  greater  deeds  even  than  the  deeds  they  have  already  done, 
let  thy  presence  be  with  our  host,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night 

And  at  last,  when  our  calling  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  when  we  have 
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done  and  suffered  thy  will  here  below,  receive  us  into  the  Best  of  the 

BlcBsed* 

So  shall  it  be  said  of  as — 

«•  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord^ — they  rest  from  their  la- 
borSf  and  their  works  do  follow  them !" 

The  last  words  of  the  preacher,  sank  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Every  man  felt  awed,  every  soul  was  thrilled. 

The  preacher  made  a  sign  to  the  group  of  war-worn  soldiers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  head  of  the  graves.  The  coffins  were  lowered  in  their  recep- 
tacles of  death.  The  man  of  God  advanced,  and  took  a  handful  of  earth, 
from  one  of  the  uprising  moupds. 

There  was  universal  silence  around  the  graves,  and  thro'  the  grave-yard. 
•    M  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.** 

The  sound  of  the  earth  rattling  on  the  coffin  of  General  Nash,  broke  with 
a  strange  echo  on  the  air. 

Slowly  along  the  sod,  passed  the  minister  of  heaven  speaking  the  solemn 
words  of  the  last  ceremony,  as  he  flung  the  handful  of  earth  upon  eacb 
coffin.  * 

A  single  moment  passed,  and  a  file  of  soldiers,  with  upraised  musquets, 
extended  along  the  graves.  The  word  of  conlmand  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
and  the  shot  after  shot,  the  alternating  reports  of  the  musquets,  broke  like 
thunder  over  the  graves  of  the  laurelled  dead. 

The  soldiers  suddenly  swept  aside,  and  in  a  moment,  a  glittering  cannon 
was  wheeled  near  the  graves,  with  the  cannonier  standing  with  the'  lighted       * 
linstock,  by  its  side.     The  subdued  word  of  command  again  was  heard,  the 
earthquake  thunder  of  the  cannon  shook  the  graveyard,  and  like  a  pall  for 
the  mighty  dead,  the  thick  folds  of  smoke,  waved  heavily  above  the  grave. 

Again  did  the  file  of  musquetry  pour  forth  the  fire,  again  did  the  cannons 
send  forth  their  flame,  flashing  down  into  the  very  graves  of  the  dead,  while 
the  old  church  walls  gave  back  the  echo. — Again  was  the  ceremony  re- 
peated, and  as  the  thick  folds  of  cannon-smoke  waved  overhead,  the  soldi-     / 
ers  opened  to  the  r^ht  and  lefl,  and  the  pall-bearers  of  the  dead  advanced. 

They  advanced,  and  onef  by  one  looked  into  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

This  was  the  scene  when  Washington  looked  for  the  last  time  into  the      | 
grave  of  Nash  and  his  death-mates. 

The  sun  setting  behind  the  grove  of  oaks  threw  a  veil  of  sunshine  over 
ihe^masses  of  armed  men  thronging  the  grave-yard,  over  the  reversed  arms, 
and  craped  banner  of  blue  and  stars.  The  form  of  Washington,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  was  disclosed  in  all  its  majesty  of  proportion,  his  face 
impressed  with  an  expression  of  sorrow,  and  his  right  hand  reversing 
his  craped  sword ;  Wayne — the  gallant,  the  noble,  the  fearless  Wayne — 
stood  at  his  right  shoulder,  and  then  sweeping  in  a  line  along  the  graves, 
extended  the  chieftains  of  the  army,  each  face  stamped  with  grief,  each  right 
arm  holding  the  reversed  sword :  there  was  the  sagacious  face  of  Greene, 
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the  bluff  visage  of  Knox,  the  commanding  features  of  Sullivan,  the  manly 
countenances  of  Maxwell,  Stirling,  Forman,  Conway,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  continental  host  All  were  grouped  there  beside  the*  graves  of  the 
slain,  and  as  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  coffins,  sprinkled  with  earth,  a 
low,  solemn  peal  of  music  floated  along  the  air,  and  a  veteran  advancing  to 
the  grave,  flung  to  the  wind  the  broad  banner  of  blue  and  stars,  and  the  last 
gUmpse  of  sun-light  fell  upon  this  solemn  relic  of  the 
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WiSSAHIKON  ! 

That  name,  soft  as  the  wind  of  May,  breathing  its  perfume  over  the 
brow  of  the  way- worn  wanderer — melodious  as  a  burst  of  music,  swelling 
from  aiar,  over  the  bosom  of  still  waters — sad  and  wRd,  as  the  last  groan  of 
a  dying  warrior,  who  conquering  all  vain  regrets  by  one  strong  impulse  of 
his  passing  soul,  sternly  gives  up  his  life  to  God — Wissahikon ! 

That  name  speaks  to  our  hearts  with  a  pathos  all  its  own.  Yes,  it 
speaks  lo  our  hearts  with  a  strange  and  mingled  meaning,  whether  written 
Wissahickon,  or  Wissahiccon,  or  pronounced  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Indian  maidens  in  thelolden  time,  who  bathed  their  forms  in  its  waters,  and 
adorned  their  raven  hair  with  the  lilies  and  wild  roses  that  grow  in  its  deep 

WOOds-rWiSSAHIKONE  ! 

That  word  speaks  of  rocks,  piled  up  in  colossal  grandeur,  with  waves 
murmuring  at  their  feet,  and  dark  green  pines  blooming  forever  on  their 
brows. 

That  name  tells  me  of  a  tranquil  stream,  that  flows  from  the  fertile 
meadows  of  White  marsh,  and  then  cleaves  its  way  for  eight  miles,  through 
rocks  of  eternal  granite,  now  reflecting  on  its  waves  the  dark  grey  walls  and 
steep  roof  of  some  forest  hidden  mill,  now  burying  itself  beneath  the 
shadows  of  overhanging  trees,  and  then  comes  laughing  into  the  sun,  like  a 
maiden  smiling  at  the  danger  that  is  past. 

We  will  go  down  to  Wissahikon. 

You  have  been  there ;  some  of  you  in  the  still  summer  afternoon,  when 
the  light  laugh  of  girlhood  rang  through  the  woods — some  of  you  perchance 
in  the  early  dawn,  or  in  the  purple  twilight  when  the  shadows  came  darkly 
over  the  waters. 

But  to  go  down  into  its  glens  at  midnight,  when  silence  like  death  is 
brooding  there  !  Then  the  storm-cloud  gathers  like  a  pail — then,  clinging 
to  yon  awful  cliflf  that  yawns  above  the  blackness,  you  hear  the  Thunder 
speak  to  the  still  woods,  and  the  deeps  far  below,  speak  back  again  their 
Thunder.  Then  at  dead  of  night,  you  see  the  red  lightning  flashing  down 
over  the  tall  pines,  down  over  the  dark  waters,  quivering  and  trembling  with 
Its  arrows  of  wrath,  far  into  the  shadows  of  the  glen. 

At  last  the  storm-cloud  rolls  back  its  pall.  The  silver  moon  comes 
shining  out,  smiling  from  her  window  in  the  sky.    The  Eagle  too,  lord  of 
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Ae  wild  domain,  ttarli  from  Iub  perch,  and  wheels  through  the  deep  asnrev 
eiidiDg  roond  the  moon,  bathing  hit  pinions  in  her  light  as  he  looks  for  the 
jDoming  of  his  God,  the  son* 

Had  yon  been  there  at  dead  of  night,  as  I  have  been,  yon  wonld  know 
something  of  the  snpemataral  grandeur,  the  awfhl  beauty  of  the  Wiasahi* 
kon ;  then,  eyen  though  you  were  an  Atheist,  you  would  hare  knelt  down 
and  felt  the  existence  of  a  God. 

The  Wissahikon  weajrs  a  beauty  all  its  own.  True,  the  Hudson  is  mag- 
nificent with  her  mingled  panorama  of  mountain  and  Talley,  tomnltnoos 
rirer  and  tranquil  bay.  To  me  she  seems  a  Queen,  who  reposes  in  strange 
majesty,  a  crown  of  snow  upon  her  forehead  of  granite,  the  leaf  of  the  In- 
dian com«  the  spear  of  wheat,  mingled  in  the  girdle  which  binds  her  waisi, 
the  murmur  of  rippling  water  ascending  from  the  Talley  beneath  hef  feet. 

The  Susquehanna  is  awfully  sublime ;  a  warrior  who  rushes  from  his 
home  in  the  forest,  hews  his  way  through  primeval  mountains,  and  howls 
in  his  wrath  as  he  hurries  to  the  ocean.  Ever  and  anon,  like  a  Gonqiieror 
overladened  with  the  spoils  of  battle,  he  scatters  a  green  island  in  his  path, 
or  like  the  same  Conqueror  relentid^  from  the  fiiry  of  the  fight,  smiles  like 
Heaven  in  the  wavelets  of  some  tranquil  bay.' 


Neither  Queen,  nor  Warrior  is  the  Wissahikon* 


\ 
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Let  us  look  at  its  Image,  as  i|  rises  before  us. 

A  Prophetess,  who  with  her  cheek  embrowned  by  the  sun,  and  her  dark 
hair — ^not  gathered  in  clustew  or  curling  in  ringlets — frdiing  straightly  to  her 
white  shoulders,  comes  forth  from  her  cavern  in  the  woods,  and  speaks  te 
ns  in  a  low  soft  tone,  that  awes  and  wins  our  hearts,  and  looks  at  as  with 
eyes  whose  steady  light  and  supernatural  brightness  bewilders  our  soid. 

Yes,  whenever  I  hear  the  word — Wissahikon — ^I  fancy  its  woods  and 
waves,  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  Prophetess,  of  the  far  gone  time. 

Oh,  there  are  strange  legends  hovering  around  those  wild  rocks  and  deBs 
—legends  of  those  Monks  who  dwelt  there  long  ago,  and  worshipped  QoA 
without  a  creed — ^legends  of  that  far  gone  time,  when  the  white  robed  In- 
dian priests  came  up  the  dell  at  dead  of  night,  leading  the  victim  to  the  altar 
i— to  the  altar  of  bloody  sacrifice — ^that  victim  a  beautiful  and  trembling  giiL 

Now  let  us  listen  to  the  Prophetess  as  she  speaks,  and  while  her  voiee 
thrills,  her  eyes  fire  us,  let  us  hear  from  her  lips  the  Legends  of  the  olden 
times. 

L.THB  OONSBCSATIOIf  OF  TBB  DSLrVBRER. 

It  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  Wissahikon  woods,  that  andent  IIoik 
asteiy,  its  dark  walls  canopied  by  the  boqghs  of  the  gloomy  pine,  inM* 
woven  with  leaves  of  grand  old  oaks. 

From  the  waters  of  the  wood-hidden  stream,  a  winding  road  led  vp  to  Hs 
gates ;  a  winding  road  overgrown  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  sheltered  torn 
the  li^t  by  the  thick  branches  above. 
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A  MoBattttry?  ¥«•»  a  Moaafteryy  here  amid  the  wilds  of  Wissphikcmi 
in  the  year  of  Oimce  1778,^  a  BloiuMtery  huilt  upon  the  soil  of  WiOmi 
Penn  I  ^ 

Let  me  paint  it  for  you,  at  the  dose  of  tlue  cahn  rammer  day. 

The  beams  of  the  sun,  declining  far  in  the  west,  shoot  between  the  thickly 
gathered  leares,  and  light  up  the  green  sward,  around  those  massive  gatsSf 
and  stream  with  sudden  glory  orer  the  dark  old  walls.  It  is  a  Monastery, 
yet  here  we  behold  no  swelling  dome,  no  Gothic  turrets,  no  walls  of  Bias* 
sive  stone.  ,  A  huge  square  edifice,  built  one  hundred  years  ago  of  the 
trunks  of  giant  oaks  and  pines,  it  rises  amid  the  woods,  like  the  tem|de  of 
some  long  forgotten  religion.  The  roof  is  broken  into  many  fantastic 
forms ;— -here  it  rises  in  a  steep  gable,  yonder  the  heavy  logs  are  laid  pros- 
trate ;  a^;aln  they  swell  into  a  shapeless  mass,  as  though  stridien  by  a 
hurrioane. 

Not  many  windows  are  there  in  the  dark  old  walls,  but  to  the  west  four 
large  square  spaces  framed  in  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  break  on  your  eye, 
while  on  the  other  sides  the  old  house  presents  one  blank  mass  of  4ogB,  rie* 
ingon  logs. 

No :  not  one  blank  mass,  for  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  breath  of 
June  hides  the  Wissahikon  in  a  world  of  leaves,  the  old  Monastery  looks 
like  a  grim  soldier,  who  scathed  by  time  libd  battle,  wears  yet  thick  wreaths 
of  laurel  over  his  armour,  and  about  his  brow. 

Green  vines  girdle  the  ancient  house  on  every  side.    From  the  squares 
of  the  dark  windows,  from  the  intervals  of  the  massive  logs,  they  hang  in. 
luxuriant  festoons,  While  the  shapeless  roof  is  all  one  mass  of  leaves. 

Nay,  even  the  wall  of  logs  which  extends  around  the  old  house,  with  a 
ponderous  gate  to  the  west,  is  green  with  the  touch  of  June.  Not  a  trunk 
but  blooms  with  some  drooping  vine;  even  the  gateposts,  each  a  solid 
column  of  oak,  seem  to  wave  to  and  fro,  as  the  summer  breeze  plays  with 
their  drapery  of  green  leaves. 

It  is  a  sad,  still  hour.  The  beams  of  the  sun  stream  with  fitful  splendor 
over  the  green  sward.  That  strange  old  mansion  seems  as  sad  and^deao* 
late  as  the  tomb.  But  suddenly — hark!  Do  you  hear  the  clanking  of 
those  bolts,  the  crashing  of  the  unclosing  gates  T 

Thje  gates  creak  slowly  aside  ! — let  us  steal  behind  diis  cluster  of  pines^ 
and  gaze  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Monastery,  as  they  come  forth  for 
their  evening  walk. 

Three  figures  israe  from  the  opened  gates,  an  old  man  whose  withered 
features  and  white  hairs  are  thrown  strongly  into  the  fading  light,  by  his 
long  robe  of  dark  velvet.  On  one  arm,  leans  a  young  girl,  also  dressed  in 
black,  her  golden  hair  falling — ^not  in  ringlets— -but  in  rich  masses,  to  her 
shoulders.  She  bends  upon  his  arm,  and  with  that  living  smile  upon  her 
lips,  and  in  her  eyes,  look  up  into  his  face. 

On  the  other  arm,  a  young  man,  whose  form,  swelling  with  the  {uroud 
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ODtlines  of  eaily  manhood,  is  attired  in  a  robe  or  gown,  dark  as  hia  father*! 
while  hia  bronsed  face^  shaded  by  coriing  brown  hair,  seems  to  reflect  the 
silent  thought,  written  upon  the  old  man's  brow. 

They  pace  slowly  along  the  sod.  Not  a  word  is  spoken.  The  old  man 
r^es  his  eyes,  and  lifts  the  square  cap  from  his  brow — ^look !  how  that 
golden  beam  plays  along  his  brow,  while  the  evening  breeze  tosses  his 
white  hairs.  There  is  much  suffering,  many  deep  traces  of  the  Past,  writ- 
ten on  his  wrinkled  face,  but  the  light  of  a  wild  enthusiasm  beams  from  his 
blue  eyes. 

The  young  man — ^his  dark  eyes  wildly  glaring  fixed  upon  the  sod — moves 
by  the  old  man's  side,  but  speaks  no  word. 

The  girl,  that  image  of  maidenly  grace,  nurtured  into  beauty,  within  an 
hour's  journey  of  the  city,  and  yet  afar  from  the  world,  stall  bends  over  that 
aged  arm,  and  looks  smilingly  into  that  withered  face,  her  glossy  hair,  Wav- 
ii^  in  the  summer  wind. 

Who  are  these,  that  come  hither,  pacing,  at  the  evening  hour,  along  the 
wild  moss  T     The  father  and  his  children ! 

What  means  that  deep  strange  light,  flashing  not  only  from  the  blue  eyes 
of  the  father,  but  from  the  dark  eyes  of  his  ion  ? 

Does  it  need  a  second  glance  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  light  of  Fanaticism, 
that  distortion  of  Faith,  the  wild  glare  of  Superstition,  that  deformity  of  Re- 
ligion? 

The  night  comes  slowly  down.    Still  tlie  Father  and  son  pace  the  ground 
.in  silence,  while  the  breeze  freshens  and  makes  low  music  among  the 
leaves.^— Still  the  young  girl,  bending  over  the  old  man's  arm,  smiles  ten- 
derly in  his  face,  as  though  she  would  drive  the  sadness  from  his  brow  with 
one  gleam  of  her  mild  blue  eyes. 

At  last— within  the  shadows  of  the  gate,  their  faces  lighted  by  the  last 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun — the  old  man  and  his  son  stand  like  figures  of 
stone,  while  each  grasps  a  hand  of  the  young  girl. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  yet  beautiful  picture  T  The  old  Monastery  forms  one 
dense  mass  of  shade ;  on  either  side  extends  the  darkening  forest,  yet  here, 
within  the  portals  of  the  gate,  the  three  figures  are  grouped,  while  a  warm, 
sofl  mass  of  tufted  moss,  spreads  before  them.  The  proud  manhood  of  the 
son,  contrasted  with  the  white  locks  of  the  father,  the  tender  yet  voluptuous 
beauty  of  the  girl  relieving  the  thought  and  sadness,  which  glooms  over 
each  brow. 

Hold*-th6  Father  presses  the  wrist  of  his  Son  with  a  convulsive  grasp- 
hush  !    Do  you  hear  that  low  deep  whisper  ? 

'^  At  last,  it  comes  to  my  soul,  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  !"  he  whispers 
and  ia  silent  again,  but  his  lip  trembles  and  his  eye  glares. 

**But  the  time — Father — the  timeP^*  the  Son  replies  in  the  same  deep 
voice,  while  his  eye  dilating,  fires  with  the  same  feeling  that  swells  his 
Fattier's  heart 
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^  7%e  la9i  day  tf  this  year^^he  third  hour  iffter  midnighi — the  Ds 

UTSRBR  WILL  GOME  !" 

These  words  nay  seem  lame  and  meaninglessy  when  spoken  again,  but 
bad  you  seen  the  look  that  kindled  over  the  old  man's  face,  his  white  hand 
raised  above  his  head,  had  you  heard  his  deep  voice  swelling  thrdugh  the 
silence  of  the  woods,  each  word  would  ring  on  your  ear,  as  though  it  quiv- 
ered from  a  spirit's  tongue* 

Then  the  old  man  and  his  son  knelt  on  the  sod,  while  the  young  girl-r 
looking  in  their  faces  with  wonder  and  awe"-«ank  silendy  beside  them. 

The  tones  of  Prayer  broke  upon  the  stiUness  of  the  darkening  woods. 

Tell  us  the  meaning  of  this  scene.  Wherefore  call '  this  huge  edifice, 
where  dark  logs  are  clothed  ih  green  leaves,  by  the  old  woiid  name  of  Mo< 
nastery  t  Who  are  these«-father,  son,  and  daughter^-that  dwell  within  its 
walls? 

Seventeen  years  ago— from  this  year  of  Grace,  1773,-^ere  came  to  the 
*  wilds  of  the  Wissahikon,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  mature  manhood,  clad  in  a 
long,  dark  robe,  with  a  cross  of  silver  gleaming  on  his  breast  With  on« 
arm  he  gathered  to  his  heart  a  smiling  babe,  a  little  girl,  whose  golden  hair 
floated  over  his  dark  dress  like  sunshine  over  a  paU ;  by  the  other  hand  he 
led  a  dark  haired  boy. 

His  name,  his  origin,  his  object  in  the  wilderness,  no  one  knew,  b^it  pur- 
chasing the  ruined  Block-House,  which  bore  on  its  waUs  and  timbers  the 
marks  of  many  an  Indian  fight,  he  shut  himsdf  out  from  all  the  world.  His 
son,  his  daughter,  grew  up  together  in  this  wild  sditude.  The  voice  of 
prayer  was  oAen  beard  at  dead  of  night,  by  the  belated  huntsman,  swelling 
from  the  silence  of  the  lonely  house. 

By  slow  degrees,  whether  from  the  cross  which  the  old  stranger  wore 
upon  his  breast,  or  from  the  sculptured  images  which  had  been  seen  within 
the  walls  of  his  forest  home,  the  place  was  ealled— the  Mona8tery-*-and  its 
occupant  the  Priest. 

Had  he  been  drawn  from  his  native  home  by  crime  ?    Was  his  name 

enrolled  among  the  titled  and  the  great  of  his  Father-land,  Germapy  !     Or, 

perchance,  he  was  one  of  tho^e  stem  visionaries,  the  Pietists  of  Germany, 

who»  lashed  alike  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  persecutors,  brought  to  the 

^  wilds  of  Wissahikon  their  beautiful  Fanaticism  ? 

For  that  Fanaticism,  professed  by  a  band  of  brothers,  who  years  before 
driven  from  Germany,  came  here  to  Wissahikon,  built  their  Mon|0tery,  and 
worshipped  God,  without  a  written  creed,  was  beautiful. 

It  was  a  wild  belief,  tinctured  with  the  dreams  of  Alchemists,  it  may  be, 
yet  still  full  of  faith  in  God,  and  love  to  man.  Persecuted  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany,  as  it  was  by  the  Catholics  of  France,  it  still  treasured 
the  Bible  as  its  rule  and  the  Cross  as  its  symboL 

The  Monastery,  in  which  the  broUiers  of  the  faith  lived  for  long  years, 

£ 
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was  flUoated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  not  a  mile  from  the  old  filock-Hoane* 
Here  the  Brothers  had  dwelt,  in  the  deep  serenity  of  their  own  hearts,  nnt& 
one  evening  tney  gathered  in  their  garden,  around  the  form  of  their  dying 
father,  who  yielded  his  soul  to  God  in  their  midst,  while  the  seUing  sun 
and  ^  the  calm  silence  of  universal  nature  gave  a  strange  grandeur  to  the 
scene. 

But  it  was  not  with  this  Brotherhood  that  the  stranger  of  the  Block-House 
held  communion. 

His  communion  was  with  the  dark-eyed  son,  who  grew  up,  drinking  the 
fanaticism  of  his  father,  in  many  a  midnight  watch  with  the  golden-haired 
daughter,  whose  smile  was  wont  to  drive  the  gloom  from  his  brow,  the 
wearing  anxiety  from  his  heart. 

Who  was  the  stranger  T  No  one  knew.  The  farmer  of  the  Wissahlkon 
had  often  seen  his  dark-robed  form,  passing  like  a  ghost  under  the  solemn 
pines ;  the  wandering  huntsman  had  many  a  time,  on  his  midnight  ramble, 
heard  the  sounds  of  prayer  breaking  along  the  silence  of  the  woods  from , 
the  Block-House  walls :  yet  still  the 'life,  origin,  objects  of  the  stranger  were 
wrapt  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

Would  you  know  more  of  his  life  T  Would  you  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  this  dim  old  Monastery,  shadowed  by  the  thickly-clustered  oaks  and 
pines,  shut  out  from  the  world  by  the  barrier  of  impenetrable  forests  t 

Would  you  know  the  meaning  of  those  strange  words,  uttered  by  the  old 
man,  on  the  calm  summer  evening  T 

Come  with  me,  then — at  midnight— on  the  last  day  of  1776.  We  will 
enter  the  Block-House  together,  and  behold  a  scene,  which,  derived  from^a 
tradition  of  the  past,  is  well  calculated  to  thrill  the  heart  with  a  deep  awe. 

It  is  midnight :  there  is  snow  on  the  ground :  the  leafless  trees  fliog  their 
bared  limbe  against  the  cold  blue  of  the  starlit  sky. 

The  old  Block-House  rises  dark  and  gloomy  from  the  snow,  with  the 
heavy  trees  extending  all  around. 

The  wind  sweeps  through  the  woods,  not  with  a  boisterous  roar,  but  the 
strange  sad  cadence  of  an  organ,  whose  notes  swell  a^ay  through  the  arches 
of  a  dim  cathedral  aisle. 

Who  would  dream  that  living  beings  tenanted  this  dark  mansion,  arising 
in  one  black  mass  from  the  bed  of  snow,  its  huge  timbers,  revealed  in 
various  indistinct  forms,  by  the  cold  clear  light  of  the  stars?  Centred  in 
the  midst  ^f  the  desolate  woods,  it  looks  like  the  abode  of  spirits,  or  yet  like 
some  strange  sepulchre,  in  which  the  dead  of  long-past  ages  lie  entombed. 

There- is  no  foot-track  on  the  winding  road — ^the  snow  presents  one 
smooth  white  surface — ^yet  the  gates  are  thrown  wide  open,  as  if  ready  for 
the  coming  ofa  Welcome  guest. 

Through  this  low,  narrow  door — also  flung  wide  open — along  this  dailt 
corridor,  we  will  enter  the  Monastery. 
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In  the  centee  of  this  room,  fllumined  by  the  light  of  two  tall  white  candle0» 
sits  the  old  man,  his  slender  form  clad  in  dark  velvet,  with  the  silver  cross 
gleaming  on  his  bosom,  buried  in  the  cashions  of  an  oaken  chair. 

His  slender  hands  are  laid  upon  his  knees — he  sways  slowly  to  and  fro 
-—while  his  large  bine  eye,  dilating  with  a  wild  stare,  is  fixed  upon  the 
opposite  walL 

Hush !  Not  a  word — not  even  the  creaking  of  a  footstep— for  this  old 
man,  wrapped  in  his  thoughts,  sitting  alone  in  the  centre  of  this  strangely 
furnished  room,  fills  us  with  involuntary  reverence. 

Strangely  furnished  room  T  Yes,  circular  in  form,  with  a  siiigle  doorway, 
huge  panels  of  dark  oaken  wainscot,  rise  from  the  bared  floor  to  the  gloomy 
ceiling.  Near  the  old  man  arises  a  white  altar,  on  which«the  candles  are 
placed,  its  spotless  curtain  floating  down  to  the  floor.  Between  the  candles, 
you  behold,  a  long,  slender  flagon  of  silver,  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves,  fresh 
gathered  from  the  Wissahikon  hiUs,  and  a  Holy  Bible,  bound  in  velvet,  with 
*  antique  clasps  of  gold. 

Behind  the  altar,  gloomy  and  sullen,  as  if  struggling  with  the  shadows  of 
the  room,  arises  a  cross  of  Iron. 

On  yonder  small  fire-place,  tude  logs  of  oak  and  hickory  send  up  their 
mingled  smoke  and  flame. 

The  old  man  sits  there,  his  eyes  growing  wilder  in  their  gaze  every 
moment,  fixed  upon  the  solitary  door.  Still  he  sways  to  and  fro,  and  now 
his  thin  lips  move,  and  a  faint  murmur  fills  the  room. 

^^ He  wUl  cornel"  mutters  the  Priest  of  the  Wissahikon,  as  common 
rumor  named  Jiim.  **^t  the  third  hour  after  midnight^  the  Deliverer  will 
eomeP*' 

These  words  acquire  a  singular  interest  firom.tfae  tone  and  look  which 
accompany  their  utterance. 

Hark — the  door  opens — the  young  man  with  the  bronzed  face  and  deep 
dark  eyes,  appears — advances  to  his  father's  side. 

•«  Father" — whispers  the  young  man — "  May  it  not  be  a  vain  fancy  after 
all !    This  Hope  that  the  Deliverer  will  come  ere  the  rising  of  the  sun  T" 

You  can  see  the  old  man  turn  suddenly  round — his  eye  blazes  as  he 
grasps  his  son  by  the  wrist. 

**  Seventeen  years  ago,  I  left  my  father-land,  became  an  exile  and  an  out- 
east  !  Seventeen  years  ago,  I  forsook  the  towers  of  my  race,  that  even 
now,  darken  over  the  bosom  of  the  Rhine — I,  whose  name  was  ennobled 
by  the  ancestral  glories  of  thirteen  centuries,  turned  my  back  at  once  on 
pomp,  power^ — all  that  is  worshipped  by  the  herd  of  mankind !  In  my 
native  land,  they  have  believed  me  dead  for  many  years — ^the  castle,  the 
broad  domains  that  by  the  world's  law,  are  yours,  my  son,  now  own 
another's  rule — and  here  we  are,  side  by  side,  in  this  rude  temple  of  the 
Wissahikon !     Why  is  this,  my  son  I — Speak,  Paul,  and '  answer  me,  why 
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do  we  dweil  together,  the  father  and  hie  childreii,  ia  this  wfld  Ibrett  of  a 
etrenge  land  ?" 

The  sun  veiled  hia  eyea  with  hie  elaaped  handa :  the  emotion  of  hia 
fiUher*a  loolj^  thrilled  him  to  th^  aoul. 

*^  will  tell  you  why  !  Seventeen  yean  ago,  aa  I  bent  over  the  body  of 
my  dead  wife,  even  in  the  death-vault  of  our  castle,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Voice  of  Grod,  apake  to  my  aoul — bade  me  reaign  all  the  wotid  and  ita  toys 
—bade  me  take  my  children,  and  go  forth  to  a  atrange  land  !'* 

*'  And  there  await  the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy !"  whiapered  Paul,  raiaing 
hia  hand  from  the  elaaped  hands. 

^  For  aeventeen  yeara  I  have  buried  my  aoid,  in  the  pagea  of  that  book*' — 

**  I  have  ahaied  your  atudiea,  father!  Reared  afar  from  the  t6ll  and  the 
vanity  of  werldly  life,  I  have  made  my  home  with  you  in  thia  hermitage. 
Together  we  have  wept— prayed — watched  over  the  pagea  of  Revelation  !" 

^  You  have  become  part  of  my  aoul,'*  aaid  the  Prieat  of  Wiaaahikon,  in  a 
softened  voice,  aa  he  laid  his  withered  hand  upon  the  white  forehead  of  hia ' 
son:  **you  might  have  been  noble  in  your  native  land;  ye^,  your  a  word 
might  have  carved  for  you  a  gory  renown  from  the  eoraea  of  dead  men, 
butchered. in  batde;  or  the  triumphs  of  poetry  and  art,  might  have  clothed 
your  brow  in  laurel,  and  yet  you  have  chosen  your  lot  with  me ;  with  me, 
devoted  life  and  aoul  to  the  peruaal  of  God's  solemn  book !" 

The  dark  eye  of  the  son  began  to  bum,  with  the  same  wild  light  that 
blazed  over  his  father's  face. 

**  And  our  sludies,  our  long  and  painful  search  into  the  awful  work),  wfai^ 
the  Bible  opens  to  our  view,  haa  ended  in  a  knowledge  of  theae  great  truths — i 
The  Old  World  U  sunk  in  all  matvMr  of  crime,  as  was  the  ArUe-Deluvian 
World; — THB  Nbw  WdiiJ»  is  given  to  man  as  a  rtfttgt^  even  as  the  jSrk 
was  given  to  Noah  and  his  children, 

**  The  New  World  is  the  last  altar  of  human  freedom  left  on  the  surface 
of  the  Globe.  Never  shall  the  footsteps  of  Kings  pollute  its  soiL  Jt  is 
the  last  hops  of  man,  God  has  fpoken,  and  it  ia  ao— Amen !" 

The  old  man's  voice  rung,  in  deep,  so&emn  tones,  throng  the  lonely 
foom,  while  hia  eye  aeemed  to  bum  aa  with  the  fire  of  Prophecy. 

**  The  voice  of  God  has  spoken  to  me,  in  my  thoughts  by  day,  in  my 
dreama  by  night — I  will  send  a  Dbliverbr  to  this  land  of  the' New  Worlds 
who  shall  save  mjf  people  from  physical  bondage,  eveti  as  my  Son  saved 
them  from  the  bondage  ofspttitual  death! 

**  And  to-night  be  will  come,  at  the  third  hour  after  midnight,  he  wiS 
eome  through  yonder  door,  and  take  upon  himaelf  hia  great  Mission,  to  free 
the  New  Woild  firom  the  yoke  of  the  Tyrant ! 

**  Yes,  my  aon,  aiz  months  ago,  on  that  calm  summer  eveiUng,  aa  with 
Catherine  leaning  on  one  arm,  you  on  the  other,  I  atroUed  forth  along  the 
woods,  that  voice  whispered  a  message  to  my  aoul  1  To-night  the  De- 
liverer will  eome !" 
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**  An  ifl  ready  for  his  coming  I"  exclaimed  Paul,  advancing  to  the  aitan 
**  Behold  the  Crown,  the  Flagon  of  Anointing  Oil,  the  Bible  and  the  Croae !" 
The  old  man  arose,  lifting  his  withered  hands  aboye  his  head,  while  the 
light  streamed  over  his  silver  hairs. 

*'  Even  ais  the  Prophets  of  old  anointed  the  brows  of  men,  chosen  by 
€rod  to  do  great  deeds  in  His  name,  so  will  I,f-^punfied  by  the  toil  and 
prayer,  and  self-denial  of  seventeen  long  years,.-«anoint  the  forehead  of  the 
Deliverer !" 

Hark !  As  the  voice  of  the  aged  enthusiast,  tremulous  with  emotiony 
quivers  on  the  air,  the  clock  in  the  hall  without,  tells  the  hour  of  twelve  I 
As  the  tones  of  that  bell  ring  through  the  lonely  Block  House,  Uke  a  voice 
from  the  other  world — deep,  sad  and  echoing^*-the  last  miniate  of  1773  sank 
in  the  glass  of  Time,  and  1774  was  born. 

,  Then  they  knelt,  silently  beside  the  altar,  the  old  man  and  his  son.     The 
white  hairs  of  the  Priest,  mingled  with  the  brown  locks  of  Paul ;  their  hands 
*  clasped  together  rested  upon  the  Bible,  which  was  opened  at  the  Book  of 
Revelations. 

Their  separate  prayers  breathed  in  low  whispers  from  each  lip,  mingled 
together,  and  went  up  to  Heaven  in-  okb. 

An  hour  passed.  Hark  I  Do  you  hear  the  old  clock  again  ?  How  that 
sullen  OxE  !  swells  through  the  silent  halls  ! 

Still  they  kneel  together  there^-still  the  voice  of  the  prayer  quivers  from 
each  tongue. 

Anothet  hour,  spent  in  silent  prayer,  with  bowed  head  and  bended  knees. 
As  the  clock  speaks  out  the  hour  of  two,  the  old  maa  rises  and  paces  the 
floor. 

*'  Place  your  hand  upon  my  hes^t,  my  son  I  Can  you  feel  its  threb- 
bings  ?  Upon  my  brow — ah  !  it  bams  like  living  fire  !  The  hour  draws 
nigh-^he  comes !  Yes,  my  heart  throbs,  my  brain  fires,  but  my  faith  in 
God  is  firm—- the  Deliverer  will  come  !" 

Vain  were  the  attempt  to  picture  the  silent  agony  of  that  old  man's  face ! 
Call  him  dreamer^— caU  him  fanatic-^what  you  will,  you  must  still  admit 
that  a  great  soul  throbbed  within  his  brain — still  you  must  reverence  the 
strong  heart  which  beats  within  his  shrunken  chest* 

^till  must  you  remember  that  this  old  man  was  once  a  renowned  lorA ; 
that  he  forsook  all  that  the  world  holds  dear,  buried  himself  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  wilds  of  this  forest,  his  days  and  nights  spent  amid  the  dark 
pages  of  the  Revelations  of  Saint  John.  - 

Up  and  down  the  oaken  floor,  now  by  the  altar,  where  the  light  shone 
over  his  brow,  now  in  the  darkness  where  the  writhings  of  his  countenance 
were  lost  in  shadows,  the  old  man  hurried  along,  his  eye  blazing  with  a 
wilder  light,  his  withered  cheek  with  a  warmer  glow. 

Meanwhile  the  son  remained  kneeling  in  prayer.  The  lights  burned 
dimly — the  room  was  covered  with  a  twilight  gloom.     Still  the  Iron  Gross 
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was  seen — the  whole  altar  still  broke  through  the  darkneesy  with  its  silver 
Flagon  and  Laurel  Crown. 

Hark  !    That  sound — the  dock  is  on  the  hour  of  three !    The  old  man 
starts,  quivers,  listens ! 
One  !  rings  through  the  desolate  mansion. 

**I  hear  no  sound!*'  mutters  the  enthusiast.  But  the  words  had  not 
passed  on  his  lips,  when  Two !  swells  on  the  air. 

^  He  comes  not  !*'  cries  Paul  darting  to  his  feet,  his  features  quivering 
with  suspense.     They  clasp  their  hands  together — they  listen  with  frenzied 
intensity. 
**  Still  no  footstep  !     Not  a  sound !"  gasped  PauL 
**  But  he  unll  come  !"  and  the  old  man,  sublime  in  the  energy  of  fanati- 
cism, towered  erect,  one  hand  to  his  heart,  while  the  other  quivered  in 
the  air. 
Three  !    The  last  stroke  of  the  bell  swelled— echoed — and  died  away. 
**  He  comes  not !"  gasped  the  son,  in  agony — *^  But  yes !    Is  there  not  a 
footstep  on  the  frozen  snow  ?    Hark !     Father,  father !  do  you  hear  that 
footstep  ?    It  is  on  the  threshold  now — it  advances—" 

**  He  comes !"  whispered  the  old  man,  while  the  sweat  stood  out  in 
beads  from  his  withered  brow. 

— ^*  It  advances,  father !  Yes,  along  the  hall — hark !  There  is  a  hand 
on  the  door — ^hah !  All  is  silent  again  !  It  is  but  a  delusion — no  !  He  is 
come  at  last !" 

**  At  last  he  is  come  !"  gasped  the  old  man,  and  with  one  impulse  they 
sank  on  their  knees.  Hark !  Yon  hear  the  o]d  door  creak  on  its  hmges, 
as  it  swings  slowly  open — a  strange  voice  breaks  the  silence. 

**  Friends,  I  have  lost  my  way  in  the  forest,"  said  the  voice,  speaking  in 
a  calm,  manly  tone.    **  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  right  way  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up ;  a  cry  bf  wonder  trembled  from  his  lips.  As 
for  the  son,  he  gazed  in  silence  on  the  Stranger,  while  his  features  wero 
stamped  with  inexpressible  surprise. 

The  Stranger  stood  on  the  threshold,  his  face  to  the  light,  his  form  thrown 
boldly  forward,  by  the  darkness  at  his  back. 

He  stood  there,  not  as  a  Conqueror  on  the  battle  field,  with  the  spoils. of 
many  nations  trampled  under  his  feet. 

Towering  above  the  stature  of  common  men,  his  form  was  clad  in  the 
dress  of  a  plain  gendeman  of  that  time,  fashioned  of  black  velvet,  with  ruf- 
fles on  the  bosom  and  around  the  wrist,  diamond  buckles  gleaming  from  his 
shoes. 

Broad  in  the  shoulders,  beautiful  in  the  sinewy  proportions  of  each  limb, 
he  stood  there,  extending  his  hat  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  gathered  his 
heavy  cloak  around  the  arm.  ^ 

His  white  fbrehead,  large,  overarched  eyes,  which  gleamed  even  through 
the  darkness  of  the  room  with  a  calm,  clear  light ;  his  lips  were  firm ;  his 
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diin  round  and  full ;  the  general  contour  of  his  face  stamped  with  the  setded 
beauty  of  mature  manhopd,  mingled  with  the  fire  of  chivalry. 

In  one  word,  he  was  a  man  whom  you  would  single  out  among  a  crowd 
ci  ten  thousand,  for  his  grandeur  of  bearing,  his  calm,  collected  dignity  of 
expression  and  manner. 

**  Friends,"  he  again  began,  as  he  started  back,  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
the  kneeling  enthusiasts,  **  I  have  lobt  my  way—-" 

**  Thou  hast  not  lost  thy  way,"  spoke  the  voice  of  the  old  man,  as  he 
Arose  and  confronted  the  stranger ;  **  thou  hast  found  thy  way  to  usefulness 
and  immortal  renown !" 

The  Stranger  advanced  a  footstep,  while  a  warm  glow  overspread  his 
commanding  face.  Paul  stood  as  if  spell-bound  by  the  calm  gaze  of  his 
clear,  deep  eyes. 

**  Nay--do  not  start,  nor  gaze  upon  me  in  such  wonder  !     I  teU  thee  the 
Toiee  that  speaks  from  my  lips,  is  the  voice  of  Revelation.     Thou  art  called 
to  a  great  work ;  kneel  before  the  altar  and  receive  thy  mission  t" 
.    Nearer  to  the  altar  drew  th%  Stranger.  , 

^  This  is  but  foUy — ^you  make  a  mock  of  me !"  he  began ;  but  the  wfld 
gaze  of  the  old  man  thrilled  his  heart,  as  with  magnetic  fire.  He  pausedf 
and  stood  silent  and  wondering. 

**  Nay,  doubt  me  not !     To-night,  filled  with  strange  thoughts  on  your 
country's  Future,  you  laid  yourself  down  to  sleep  within  your  habitation  in 
'    yonder  city.     But  sleep  fled  from  your  eyes — a  feeling  of  resUessness  drove 
you  forth  into  the  cold  air  of  night—" 

**  This  is  true  !"  muttered  the  Stranger  in  a  musing  tone,  while  his  face 
expressed  surprise. 

*<  As  you  dashed  along,  mounted  on  the  steed  which  soon  will  bear  your 
hm  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  the  cold  air  of  night  fanned  your  hot  brow,  but 
could  not  drive  from  your  soul  the  Thought  of  your  Country  !" 

*  How  knew  you  this  T"  and  the  Stranger  started  forward,  grasping  the 
old  man  suddenly  by  the  wrist. 

Deeper  and  bolder  tlirilled  the  tones  of  the  old  Enthusiast 

**  The  rein  fell  loosely  on  your  horse's  neck — you  let  him  wander,  yon 
cared  not  whither  !  Still  the  thought  that  oppressed  your  soul  was  the  fu- 
tare  of  your  country.  Still  great  hopes— dim  visions  of  what  is  to  come — 
floating  panoramas  of  battle  and  armed  lemons-— darted  one  by  one  over 
your  soul.  Even  as  you  stood  on  the  threshold  of  yonder  door,  asking,  in 
calm  tones,  the  way  through  the  forest,  another  and  a  deeper  question  rose 
to  your  lips         " 

**  I  confess  it !"  said  the  Stranger,  his  tone  catching  the  deep  emotion  of 
4he  old  man's  voice.  *'  As  I  stood  upon  the  threshold,  the  question  that 
lose  to  my  lips  was-^ 

^  It  it  lawful  for  a  bubjsot  to  draw  sword  against  his  Kino  ?" 

"  Man !     Yoa  read  the  heart !"  and  this  strange  man  of  commanding 
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form  and  thoaghlful  brow,  ptted  fixedly  ia  the  eyes  of  the  Eathuntel, 
while  his  &ce  ezprewed  eyery  oonfiiotiiig  emotioa  of  doob^  siiepieioD»  •»- 
prise  and  awe. 

**  Nay,  do  not  gaze  upoa  me  in  each  wonder  1  I  teU  thee  a  great  woriL 
has  been  allotted  unto  thee,  by  the  Father  of  all  soals  !  Kneel  by  this 
altar — and  here,  in  the  silenee  of  mght,  amid  the  depths  of  these  wild  woods 
— will  I  anoint  thee  Deliverer  of  this  great  land,  even  as  the  men  of  Jodah, 
in  the  far-gone  time,  anointed  the  brows  of  the  ehosen  David  !'* 

It  may  have  been  a  sudden  imp«lse,  or  perchance,  some  conviction  of  the 
future  flashed  over  the  Stranger's  soul,  but  as  the  gloom  of  that  chamber 
gathered  round  him,  as  the  voice  of  the  old  man  thrilled  in  his  ear,  he  felt 
those  knees,  which  never  yielded  to  man,  sink  beneath  him,  he  bowed  be- 
fore the  altar,  his  brow  bared,  and  his  hands  laid  upon  the  Book  of  God. 

The  light  flashed  over  his  Ix^d  features,  glowing  with  the  beauty  of  man- 
hood in  its  prime,  over  his  proud  form,  dilating  with  a  feeling  of  inexpresi^ 
ble  agitation. 

On  one  side  of  the  altar  stood  the  old  man*-lhe  Priest  of  the  Wissahikon 
—his  silver  hair  waving  aside  from  his  flushed  brow— on  the  other,  his  soUf 
bronzed  in  face,  but  thoughtful  in  the  steady  gaze  of  his  large  full  eyes. 

Around  this  strange  group  all  was  gloom :  the  cold  wintry  air  poured 
through  the  open  door,  but  they  heeded  it  not. 

^  Thou  art  called  to  the  great  work  of  a  Champion  and  Deliveier ! 
Soon  thou  wilt  ride  to  battle  at  the  head  of  legions — soon  thou  wilt  lead  a  * 
people  on  to  freedom — soon  thy  sword  will  gleam  like  a  meteor  over  the 
ranks  of  war !" 

As  the  voice  of  the  old  man  in  the  dark  robe,  with  the  silver  ctoss  flash- 
ing on  his  heart,  thrills  through  the  chamber — as  the  Stranger  bows  his 
head  as  if  in  reverence,  while  tha.  dark-browed  son  looks  silently  on-^look 
yonder,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  doorway  ! 

A  young  form,  with  a  dark  mantle  floating  round  her  white  robes,  stands 
trembling  there.  As  you  look,  her  blue  eye  dilates  with  fear,  her  hair 
streams  in  a  golden  shower,  down  to  the  uncovered  shoulders.  Her  finger 
is'  pressed  against  her  lip ;  she  stands  doubting,  fearing,  trembling  on  the 
threshold. 

Unseen  by  all,  she  fears  that  her  father  may  work  harm  to  the  kneeling 
Stranger.  What  knows  she  of  his  wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm?  The 
picture  which  she  beholds  terrifies  her.  This  small  and  gloomy  chamber, 
lighted  by  the  white  candles — the  altar  rising  in  the  gloom— the  Iron  Croes 
confronting  the  kneeling  man,  hke  a  thing  of  evil  omen — her  brother,  mote 
and  wondering — her  father,  with  white  hairs  floating  aside  from  his  flushed 
forehea^.  The  picture  was  singular  and  impressive:  the  winter  wind* 
moaning  sullenly  without,  imparted  a  sad  and  organ-like  music  to  the  soenflb 

**  Dost  thou  promise,  that  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  thou  wilt  be 
fimnd  ready,  sword  in  hand,  to  fight  for  thy  country  and  thy  Grod !" 
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It  waa  in  toftoi  broken  by  emotico,  thst  the  Stranger  aimi^ly  answerod— * 
"I  dor 

**  Dost  thoo  promisd,  in  the  hoar  of  thy  glory— *when  a  nation  shall  bow 
before  thee— as  in  the  fierce  moment  of  adyersity, — when  thou  shalt  be- 
hold thy  soldiers  starving  for  want  of  bread — to  remember  the  great  trtith, 
written  in  these  words — <  I  a^  but  the  Minister  of  Chd  in  the  great  work 
of  a  nation*  8  freedom.'  " 

Agam  the  bowed  head,  i^n  the  tremuioa»— ^*  1  do  promise  !" 
'     ^  Then,  in  His  name,  who  gave  the  New  World  to  the  millions  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  last  altar  of  their  rights,  1  do  consecrate  thee  its-— 

DSLIVEVBR  1*' 

With  the  finger  of  his  extended  hand,  touched  with  the  anointing  oil,  he 
described  the  figure  of  a  Croes  on  the  white  forehead  of  the  Stranger,  who 
raised  his  eyes,  while  his  lips  murmured  as  if  in  prayer. 

Never  was  nobler  King  anointed  beneath  the  shadow  of  Cathedral  arch 
—never  did  holier  Priest  administer  the  solemn  vow  1  A  poor  Cathedral, 
this  rude  Block  House  of  the  Wissahikon-— «  plainly-clad  gentleman,  thie 
kneeling  Stranger — a  wild  Enthusiast,  the  old  man  I  I  grant  it  all.  And 
yet,  had  you  seen  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  white-haired  Minister,  reflected  in 
the  Stranger's  brow,  and  cheek,  and  eyes,  had  you  marked  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  shrunken  form  of  the  '*  Priest,''  and  the  proud  figure  of  the 
Anointed, — both  quivering  with  the  same  agitation,-^you  would  confess 
with  me,  that  this  Consecration  was  full  as  holy,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as 
that  of  •«  Good  King  George." 

And  all  the  while  that  young  man  stood  gazing  on  the  stranger  In  silent 
awe,  while  the  girl,  trembling  on  the  threshold,  a  warm  glow  lightens  up 
her  face,  as  she  beheld  the  scene. 

*'  When  (he  time  comes,  go  forth  to  victory  !  On  thy  brow,  no  con* 
queror's  blood-red  wreath,  but  this  crown  of  fadeless  laurel  !" 

He  extends  his  hand,  as  if  to  wreath  the  Stranger's  brow,  with  the  Teafy 
crown — yet  look !  A  young  form  steaUi  up  10  his  side,  seizes  the  crown 
from  his  hand,  and,  ere  you  can  look  again,  it  falls  upon  the  bared  brow  of 
the  kneeling  man. 

He  looks  up  and  beholds  that  young  girl,  with  the  dark  manAe  gathered 
over  her  white  robe%  stand  Mushing  and  trembling  before  the  altar,  as 
though  frightened  at  the  boldness  of  the  deed. 

«*  It  is  well !"  said  the  aged  man,  regarding  his  daughter  with  a  kindly 
smile.  **  From  whom  should  the  Deliverer  of  a  Nation  receive  his  crown 
of  laurel,  but  from  the  hands  of  a  stainless  woman  !" 

**  Rise  I  The  Champion  and  Leader  of  a  People  !"  spoke  the  deep  voice 
of  the  son,  as  he  stood  before  the  altar,  surveying,  with  one  glance,  the  face 
of  his  father — the  countenance  of  the  blushing  girl,  and  the  bowed  head  of 
the  Stranger.    ''Rise,  sir,  and  take  this  hand,  which  was  never  yet  giten 
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to  man !    I  know  not  thy  name,  yet,  on  thia  book*  J,  swear  to  be  fidthToI  to 
thee,  even  to  the  death !" 

The  Stranger  rose,  proudly  he  stood  there,  as  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  commanding  look  and  form.  The  laurel-wreath  encircled  his  white 
forehead ;  the  cross,  formed  by  the  anointing  oil,  glistened  in  the  light. 

Paul,  the  son,  buckled  a  sword  to  his  side ;  the  old  man  extended  his 
hands  as  if  in  blessing,  while  the  young  girl  looked  up  silently  into  his  face. 

They  all  beheld  the  form  of  this  strange  man  shake  with  emotion ;  while 
that  face,  whose  calm  beauty  had  won  their  hearts,  now  quivered  in  every 
fibre. 

The  wind  moaned  sadly  over  the  frozen  snow,  yet  these  words,  uttered 
by  the  stranger,  were  heard  distinctly  by  all-— 

*'  From  you,  old  man,  I  take  the  vow  !  From  you,  fair  girl,  the  laurel ! 
From  you,  bravd  friend,  the  sword !  On  this  book  I  swear  to  be  faithful 
unto  aU !" 

And  as  the  light  flashed  over  his  quivering  features,  he  laid  his  hand  tpon 
the  Book  and  kissed  the  hilt  of  the  sword. 


Years  passed. 

The  memory  of  that  New  Year's  night  of  1774,  perchance,  had  passed 
with  years,  and  lost  all  place  in  the  memory  of  living  being. 

America  was  a  nation— -Washington  was  President. 

Through  the  intervals  of  the  trees  shine  the  beams  of  the  declining  son, 
but  the  Block-House  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  Burned  one  night  by  the  British , 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  its  blackened  timbers  were  yet  encircled  by 
green  leaves. 

Still  the  smiling  summer  sun  shone  over  the  soft  sward  and  among  the 
thickly  clustered  trees  of  Wissahikon. 

But  Father^— Son — Daughter — where  are  they  ? 
^    Yonder,  a  square  enclosure  of  stone  shuts  three  green  mounds  out  from 
the  world. 

The  sad  story  of  their  lives  may  not  be  told  in  few  words.  The  terrors 
of  that  night  when  the  Block-House  was  fired,  and — but  we  must  not  speak 
of  it !     All  we  can  say  is — look  yonder,  and  behold  their  graves  ! 

Hark !  The  sound  of  horses*  hoofs !  A  man  of  noble  presence  appears^ 
guiding  his  gallant  grey,  steed,  along  the  winding  road.  He  dismounts ;  the 
horse  wanders  idly  over  the  sod,  cropping  the  fragrant  wild  grass. 

This  man  of  noble  presence,  dressed  in  plain  black  velvet,  with  a  star 
gleaming  on  his  breast,  with  a  face,  magnificent  in  its  wrinkled  age,  as  it  was 
beautiful  in  its  chivalric  manhood — this  man  of  noble  presence,  before  whom 
kings  may  stand  uncovered,  approaches  the  ruin  of  the  Block-House. 

Do  you  see  his  eye  light  up  again  with  youthful  fire,  his  lip  quiver  with 
an  agitation  deeper  than  battle-rage  T 
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Hiece  he  stands,  wl^ila  the  long  shadows  of  the  ireei  darken  far  over  the 
.  fward — there,  while  the  twilight  deepens  into  night,  gazing  with  a  heaving 
chest  and  quivering  lip,  upon  the  Ruins  of  the  old  Block-House. 

Perchance  he  thinks  of  the  dead,  or  it  may  be  his  thoughts  are  with 
scenes  of  the  Past — perchance,  even  now,  a  strange  picture  rises  before  him  I 

— I'hat  picture  a  darkened  chamber,  with  a  white  altar  rising  in  its  cen- 
tre, while  an  old  man,  and  his  brave  son,  and  virgin  daughter,  all  gather 
round  a  warrior  form,  hailing  him  with  one  voice — * 

"THE   DELIVERER."* 


II.— THE  MIDNIGHT  DEATH. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  legend  of  the  Revolution — a  legend  that  even  now 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  upon. 

Ypu  all  have  seen  the  massive  rock  that  projects  out  into  the  roadside 
near  the  Red  Bridge.  You  have  seen  the  level  space,  that  spreads  from 
this  rock  to  that  ancient  button  wood  tree  ;  you  have  seen  that  cluster  of 
mills,  and  cottages  and  bams,  nestling  there,  in  the  embrace  of  the  wild 
Wissahikon,  with  the  dark  rocks  and  the  darker  trees  frowning  far  above. 

It  was  here  along  this  open  space — about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Ger- 
man town — it  was  here,  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  moon  was  shining  down 
through  a  wilderness  of  floating  clouds,  that  there  came  an  old  man  and  his 
four  sons,  all  armed  with  rifle,  powder-horn  and  knife. 

They  came  stealing  down  that  rock — they  stood  in  the  centre  of  that 
level  space — a  passing  ray  of  moonlight  shone  over  the  tall  form  of  tha^  old 
man,  with  his  long  white  hairs  floating  on  the  breeze — over  the  manly 
figures  of  his  sons. 

And  why  came  that  old  farmer  from  the  woods  at  dead  of  night,  stealing 
toward  the  Wissahikon,  with  his  four  tall  sons.around  him,  armed  with  rifle 
and  with  knife  T 

To-night  there  is  a  meeting  at  yon  lonely  house  far  up  the  Wissahikon 


*  Note  bt  the  Authob — In  this  Legend,  I  have  endeavored  to  compresB  an  old-time 
tradition  of  the  Wissahikon,  which,  related  with  justice  to  all  its  details,  would  fill  a 
volume.  There  is  no  spot  in  the  land — not  even  on  the  storied  hills  of  the  Santee,  or 
the  beautiful  wilds  of  the  Kenebec — more  hallowed  of  poetry  and  romance,  than  thia 
same  Wissahikon,  which,  attainable  by  half  an  hour's  journey  from  the  city,  yet  pre- 
Benreii  its  rugged  grandeur  of  rock,  and  stream,  and  tree ;  and  is  to-day  what  it  was 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  here  that  the  Protestant  Monks  made  their  home, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  gone  by;  here,  driven  from  their  father-land,  by  the  uni- 
ted persecutions  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  they  reared  their  Monastery,  and  wor- 
shipped God,  in  the  deep  silence  of  primeval  forests.  The  man  who  sneers  at  the 
first  «^tler8  of  Pennsylvania,  terming  them  in  derision,  (as  little  minds  are  ^ont,) 
the  *'  Ignorant  Germant t'\ett.  etc,  should  come  here  to  the  wilds  of  Wissahikon,  and 
learn  something  of  the  philosophy,  the  religion,  and  toleration  of  these  German  colo- 
nists. The  Legend  will  be  more  clearlv  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  belief 
was  prevalent  among  thes^  Pietists  ot  the  ** Coming  of  a  Great  Man,**  who  was  to 
appear  in  the  wildernessi  in  fulfilment  of  a  Prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
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meeting  of  all  the  fiurmen  of  Oermaatown»  who  wish  to  join  the  iaaj 
of  Mister  Washington,  now  hiding  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  Skippack. 

The  old  farmer  and  his  children  go  to  join  that  meeting.  Old  as  he  isy 
there  is  yet  fiery  blood  in  hii  veins— old  as  he  is,  he  will  yet  strike  a  blow 
for  George  Washington. 

Suddenly  he  turns — he  flings  the  blaase  of  a  lantern  full  in  the  faces  of 
his  sons. 

^  You  are  all  here,  my  children,"  he  said,  **  and  yet  not  alL"  A  gleam 
of  deep  sorrow  shot  from  the  calm  blue  eye. 

In  that  moment  he  remembered  that  missing  son — ^his  youngest  boy  with 
those  laughing  locks  of  golden  hair,  with  that  eye  of  summer  blue. 

One  year  ago  from  this  nigl^t  that  youth,  George  Derwent,  had  disap- 
peared— no  one  knew  whither.  There  was  a  deep  mystery  about  it  all. 
It  was  true  that  this  young  man,  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  was  be^ 
trothed  to  a  beautiful  girl— an  orphan  child — who  had  been  reared  in  the 
family  of  an  old  Tory  down  the  Wissahikon,  an  old  Tory  named  ftaac 
Warden,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  British.  It  was  true  that  there  was 
some  strange  connection  between  this  Tory  and  young  Derwent ;  yet  old 
Michael  his  father,  had  heard  no  tidings  of  his  son  ibr  a  year — there  was  a 
dark  mystery  about  the  whole  afiair. 

And  while  the  old  man  stood  there,  surveying  the  faces  of  his  sons,  there 
came  stealing  along  the  narrow  road,  from  the  shadows  of  the  cottage  and 
mill,  the  form  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  with  a  dark  mande  thrown 
loosely  over  her  white  dress,  with  her  long  black  hair  waving  in  free  tresses 
about  her  shoulders. 

It  was  Ellen,  the  betrothed  of  Geoige  Derwent,  who  bad  n9w  been  miss- 
ing from  the  wilds  of  Wissahikon  for  a  year. 

And  why  comes  this  orphan  girl,  with  her  full  dark  eye,  with  her  long 
black  hair  waving  on  the  breeze,  with  her  lovely  form  veiled  in  a  loose, 
mantle  !     Why  came  she  hither  so  lonely  at  dead  of  night  ? 

This  night,  one  year  ago,  George  Derwent  bade  her  good-b}^^  under  the 
shade  of  that  button  wood  tree — told  her  that  some  dark  mysterious  cause 
would  lead  him  from  the  valley  for  a  year — and  then,  pressing  the  last 
good-bye  on  her  lips,  swore  to  meet  her  under  this  same  tree,  afVer  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  at  this  very  hour. 

And  now  she  comes  to  meet  her  lover— and  now  she  comes  to  keep 
her  tryst 

And  the  moon,  beaming  from  the  parted  clouds,  fell  over  her  form,  as  she 
came  in  all  her  beauty  toward  that  buttonwood  tree,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  the  spirit  of  that  lonely  dell. 

With  a  muttered  shriek  she  beheld  old  Michael  standing  there,  ^en, 
rushing  forward,  she  seized  his  withered  hand,  and  bade  him  beware  of  the 
lonely  house  of  the  Wissahikon* 

That  night,  at  the  old  Tory's  house,  she  had  overheard  the  plot  of  some 
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British  troopers  to  surprise  the  meethig  of  the  patriot  farmers-— to  surprise 
them  and  crush  them  at  a  blow. 

Eren  as  she  spoke,  gnMping  that  old  man's  withered  hand,  there  to  the 
south,  was  heard  the  tramp  of  steeds.  Already  the  British  troopers  came 
00  to  the  work  of  massacre. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon— -tt  was  dark— in  a  moment  it  was  Hght 
again. 

.  That  level  space  between  the  rock  and  the  tree  was  Taeant— the  maiden 
was  gone  into  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees—and  there  on  that  bold  rock, 
katf  hidden  by  the  thick  foliage,  there  stood  Michael  Derwent  and  his  four 
sons,  waiting  for  the  assassin-band. 

Hark  !    The  tramp  of  steeds !     Near--and  near  and  nearer  yet  it  grows ! 

Look  t    They  emerge  iVom  the  shadbw  of  the  miU,  ten  British  troopers, 
^  mounted  on  stout  steeds,  with  massy  cap  upon  each  brow,  pistols  in  each 
holster,  swords  by  each  side. 

For  a  moment  the  moon  shone  over  their  glittering  array,  and  then  ^  is 
dark.     Hark  to  that  old  man's  whisper^— 

«<  My  boys,  do  you  see  them  Britishers  ?  Mark  each  one  of  you  his 
man  ;  and  when  they  cross  the  line  between  this  rock  and  that  Buttonwood 
tree — ^then  fire  !*' 

And  they  came  on. 

The  captain  of  the  band  waved  his  sword  boastingly  in  the  air. 

In  a  moment,  he  cried,  we  will  be — ^in  the  midst  of  the  rebels— he  would 
have  said ;  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips. 

He  fell  from  his  steed — with  a  horrid  curse  he  fell— lie  was  dead  ! 

Did  you  see  that  flash  from  the  trees  t  Did  you  hear  that  shout  of  old 
Michaer?     Did  you  hear  the  crack  of  the  rifies  ? 

Look,  as  the  smoke  goes  up  to  Heaven — ^look,  as  the  moon  shines  out 
from  a  cloud ! 

Where,  a  moment  ago,  were  ten  bold  troopers  riding  flArward  at  their 
ease,  now  are  but  six.  There  are  four  dead  men  upon  the  ground — yonder 
trough  the  Wissahikon  dash  four  riderless  steeds. 

With  a  wild  yell  the  six  troopers  spur  their  horses  to  the  fatal  rock — they 
rear  their  hoofs  against  its  breast— there  is  a  moment  of  murder  and  death. 

Look  !  That  trooper  with  the  slouching  ha^— the  dark  plume  drooping 
over  his  brow — he  breasts  his  steed  against  the  rock— 4hat  jet  black  horse 
flings  his  hoof  high  against  the  flinty  barrier.  While  the  moon  hides  her 
hce  behind  that  cloud,  that  trooper  with  the  phime  drooping  over  his  brow, 
kans  over  the  neck  of  his  steed — be  seizes  old  Michael  by  the  throat,  he 
drags  him  from  the  rock,  he  spurs  his  horse  toward  the  stream,  and  that  old 
man  hmgs  there,  quivering  at  the  saddle-bow« 

Then  it  was  that  qld  Michael  made  a  bold  struggle  for  his  life.  He  drew 
his  hunting  knife  from  his  belt — ^he  raised  it  in  the  darkened  air ;  but  look-— 
the  trooper  snatches  it  from  his  grasp. 

11 
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*«Die,  Rebel!"  he  shoats*  Bending  oyer  his  steed,  he 'strikes  it  deep 
into  the  old  man's  neck  down  to  bis  heart. 

l*hen  the  moon  shone  out  Then,  as  the  old  man  fell,  the  moon  shone 
over  his  face,  convulsed  in  death,  over  his  glaring  eyes,  over  lus  long  white 
hair,  dabbled  in  blood. 

He  fell  with  the  knife  stiekiog  in  his  throat. 

Then  the  trooper  slowly  dismounted  from  his  steed — he  kneels  beside 
the  corse— *his  long  dark  plume  falls  over  the  face  of  the  dead  man. 

And  there  he  kneels,  while  the  people  of  the  valley,  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  conflict,  some  hastening  on  with  torches— there,  while  that  other 
band  of  British  troopers,  sweeping  from  the  north,  surprise  the  lonely  house 
of  the  Wissahikon,  and  come  over  the  stream  with  their  prisoner  in  their 
grasp— there  while  the  sops  of  Michael  Derwent*— there  are  only  two  now 
-—stood  pinioned  beside  the  cone  of  their  father,  there  kneels  that  troops, 
with  his  long  plume  drooping  over  the  dead  man's  face. 

Look — that  old  man  with  those  hawk-like  eyes,  the  sharp  nose  and  thin 
lips — that  is  the  old  Tory,  Isaac  Warden. 

Look — that  fair  girl,  stealing  from  the  shade  of  that  tree  it  is  Ellen,  the 
orphan  girUHhe  betrothed  of  the  missing  George  Derwent 

Look !  The  trees  towering  above  are  reddened  by  the  light  of  torches. 
Hark — the  Wissahikon  rolls  murmuringly  on — still  ^at  trooper  kneels 
there,  bending  down  with  that  long  dark  plume  drooping  over  the  dead 
man's  face. 

A  strange  shudder — an  unknown  fear  thrills  through  the  hearts  of  all 
around.    No  one  dared  to  arouse  the  kneeling  man. 

At  last  that  burly  trooper  advances — he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  kneeling  man — he  bids  him  look  up.    And  he  does  look  up  ! 

Ah,  what  a  shudder  ran  through  the  group— ah,  what  a  groan  was  heard 
from  the  white  lips  of  those  tw<)  sons  of  Michael  Derwent !  Even  that 
British  captain*starts  back  in  horror  of  that  face.  ^ 

The  trooper  looked  up-— the  light  shone  upon  a  young  fiice  with  light 
blue  eyes,  and  locks  of  golden  hair  waving  all  around  it,— ^ut  there  was  ^ 
horror  written  on  that  face,  worse  than  death,  a  horror  like  that  which 
stamps  the  face  of  a  soul  forever  lost 

It  was  the  face  of  Geoige  Derwent — he  knelt  beside  the  dead  body  of 
his  father — with  that  ktiife  sticking  in  his  throat 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  awful  silence.  The  Parricide  slowly  rose, 
turned  his  face  from  the  dead,  and  folded  his  arms. 

Then  a  light  footstep  broke  the  deep  silence  of  this  scene— a  fair  fona 
came  aofdy  through  the  crowd — it  was  Ellen,  the  Orphan  Girl. 

*•  George— George,  I  see  you  once  more.  You  are  come,"  she  cried,  in. 
ber  wild  joy,  rushing  io  his  arms.  But  the  cry  of  joy  died  away  in  a 
groan  of  horror.  She  beheld  that  awful  face— one  of  her  dark  tresses  swept 
his  clenched  right  hand.    That  hand  was  wet  with  blood. 
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Think  like  ar  crashed  reed,  she  coweriad  back  upon  the  grouad.  Her 
lover  spoke  not«  but  he  slowly  raised  that  blood-red  hand  in  the  light*  and 
then — 'he  pointed  to  the  corse  of  Michael  Derwent»  with  the  reeking  knife 
standing  out  from  the  gash  along  the  throat. 

Then  the  full  horror  of  that  hour  burst  upon  the  maiden's  heart  Then 
she  slowly  rose,  then  she  laid  her  quivering  hand  upon  the  arm  of  that 
hoary  Traitor — Isaac  Warden. 

**  Old  man !"  she  whispered,  in  that  low  deep  tone  that  came  from  her 
bursting  heart. 

''  It  is  now  one  year  since  you  told  George  Derwent  that  he  could  not 
win  my  hand — ^the  hand  of  your  son's  child— unless  he  engaged  in  youx 
service  as  a  British  spy,  (this  night,  and  this  night  only  did  I  learn  the 
mystery  of  that  foul  bargain.)  For  one  year  you  have  reaped  the  gains  of 
his  degradation — and  now,  after  that  year  is  past,  he,  Gkoige  Derwent,  who 
loved  your  son's  daughter/  with  as  true  a  love  as  ever  throbbed  beneath  the 
blue  heavens — ^he  returns  to  reap  his  harvest,  and— oh,  God — ^behold  that 
harvest  1"  ^ 

And  with  her  dark  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  she  pointed  to  the 
ghastly  son,  and  the  dead  father.  Then  in  low,  deep  tones,  a  cucse  trembled 
from  her  white  lips — the  orphan's  curse  upon  that  hoary  traitor.  And  he 
trembled.  Yes,  grown  grey  in  guilt,  he  trembled,  for  there  is  something  qo 
dark,  so  dread  in  that  curse  of  a  wronged  orphan,  as  it  quivers  up  there^ 
that  methinks  the  angels  around  the  Throne  of  God  turn  pale  and  weep  M 
the  sound. 

And  then  while  this  scene  froze  the  bystanders  with  awe,  George  Der^ 
went  slowly  opened  his  vest— he  unstrung  a  chain  of  slender  gold  from  his 
neck,  he^ took  the  locket  from  the  place  where  it  had  hung  for  one  year; 
moved  by  each  throbbing  of  his  heart— »he  gave  it  to  the  maiden. 

He  then  pointed  to  her  form — and  then  to  Heaven.  To  his  owo-— and 
then  downward.     That  gesturo  spoke  volumes. 

••  You  to^  Heaven— I — there." 

Then  with  that  blood-stained  hand  he  tore  the  British  Lion  from  his 
breast — he  trampled  it  under  foot.  Then  gathering  the  strength  of  his 
strong  aim  for  the  effort,  he  tore  that  British  uniform^— that  scarlet  tainted 
uniform — from  his  manly  chest — he  rent  it  into  rags. 

Then  without  a  word,  he  mounted  his  steed — he  rode  toward  the  stream 
— he  turned  that  ghasUy  face  over  his  shoulder. 

*'  Ellen !'  he  shrieked,  and  then  he  was  gone. 

'*  Ellen  !"  he  shrieked,  and  then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  steed  dashing 
through  the  water,  crashing  through  the  woods. 

Then  a  shnek  so  wild,  so  dread,  rang  on  the  air— still  the  Parricide 
thundered  on. 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fVom  the  scene  of  this  legend,  there  is 
a  steep  rock,  rising  one  hundred  feet  above  the  dark  waters  of  the  Wissahn 
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kon — rising  with  a  robe  of  gnaried  pines  all  about  it,  risioig  like  a  fange 
wreck  of  some  primeval  world. 

The  Parricide  thundered  on. and  on — at  last  his  steed  tottered  on  the 
Teige  of  this  rock. 

For  a  moment  the  noble  horse  refused  to  take  the  leap* 

But  there,  there  is  a  dark  mist  bcifore  the  eyes  of  the  Parricide — there 
was  the  figure  of  an  old  man — not  a  phantom ;  ah,  no  I  ah,  no  I  It  was  too 
real  for  that— -there  was  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  that  knife  protruding  from 
the  fatal  wound,  that  white  hair  waving  in  dribbled  blood. 

And  there  was  a  crash — then  an  awful  pause — then  far,  far  down  the 
dell  the  yell  of  the  dying  horse  and  his  nder  mingled  in  one,  and  went 
quivering  up  to  God. 

m— THB  BIBLE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WISSAHIKON. 

It  was  here  in  these  wilds  of  the  Wissahikon,  on  the  day  of  the  batde, 
as  the  noonday  sun  came  shining  through  the  thickly  clustered  leaves,  that 
two  men  met  in  deadly  combat  They  grappled  in  deadly  conflict  near  a 
rock,  that  rose — like  the  huge  wreck  of  some  primeval  world — at  least  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  dark  waters  of  the  Wissahikon. 

That  man  with  the  dark  brow,  and  the  darker  grey  eye,  flashing,  with 
deadly  light,  with  the  muscular  form,  clad  in  the  blue  hunting  frock  of  the 
Revolution,  is  a  Continental  named  Warner*  His  brother  was  murdered 
the  other  night  at  the  Massacre  of  Paoli.  That  other  man,  with  long  black 
hair,  drooping  along  his  cadaverous  face,  is  clad  in  the  hal^military  costume 
<ii  a  Tory  refugee.     That  is  the  murderer  of  Paoli,  named  Dabney. 

They  had  met  there  in  the  woods  by  accident,  and  now  they  fought,  not 
with  sword  or  rifle,  but  with  long  and  deadly  hunting  knives,  that  flash  in 
the  light,  as  they  go  turning  and  twining  and  twisting  over  the  green  sward. 

At  last  the  Tory  was  down !  Down  on  the  green  sward  ivith  the  knet 
of  the  Continental  upon  his  breast — that  Upraised  knife  quivering  in  the 
light,  that  dark  grey  eve  flashing  death  into  his  face ! 

**  Quarter — I  yiela !"  gasped  the  Tory,  as  the  knee  was  pressed  upon 
his  breast — '*  Spare  me~*I  jrield !" 

**  My  brother !"  said  the  Patriot  soldier,  in  that  low  deep  tone  of  deadly 
hate— -»*  My  brother  cried  for  *  quarter'  on  the  night  of  Paoli,  and,  even  as 
he  clung  to  your  knees,  you  struck  that  knife  into  his  heart !  Oh  !  I  will 
give  you  the  quarter  of  Paoli !" 

And  his  hand  was  raised  for  the  blow,  and  his  teeth  were  clenched  in 
deadly  hate.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  pinioned  the  Tory^s  arms, 
and  with  one  rapid  stride  dragged  him  to  the  verge  of  the  rock,  and  held 
him  quivering  over  the  abyss. 

f*  Mercy !"  gasped  the  Tory,  turning  black  and  ashy  by  turns,  as  that 
iwfur  gulf  yawned  bdow.    *'  Mercy  !  I  have  a  wife — ^a  child — spare  me  1 
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Then  the  Cootinental,  with  his  mnscular  strength  gathered  for  the  effort, 
shook  the  murderer  once  more  over  the  abyss,  and  then  hissed  this  bitter 
sneer  between  his  teeth :  * 

*'  My  brother  had  a  wife  and  two  children !— The  morning  after  the  night 
of  Paoii,  that  wife  was  a  widow,  those  children  were  orphans ! — Wouldn't 
you  like  to  go  and  beg  your  life  of  that  widow  and  her  children  ?" 

This  proposal,  made  by  the  Continental  in  the  mere  mockery  of  hate, 
was  taken  in  serious  earnest  by  the  horror-stricken  Tory.  He  begged  to 
be  taken  to  the  widow  and  her  children,  to  have  the  pitiful  privilege  of  beg- 
•ging  his  life.  After  a  moment's  serious  thought,  the  patriot  soldier  con- 
sented ;  he  bound  the  Tory's  arms  yet  tighter ;  placed  him  on  the  rock 
again — led  him  up  to  the  woods. — ^A  quiet  cottage,  embosomed  among  trees, 
broke  on  their  eyes. 

They  entered  that  cottage.  There,  beside  the  desolate  hearthnstofie,  sat 
the  widow  and  her  children.  She  sat  there  a  matronly  woman  of  thirty 
years,  with  a  face  faded  by  care,  a  deep  dark  eye,  and  long  black  hair  hang- 
ing in  dishevelled  flakes  about  her  shoulders. 

On  one  side  was  a  dark-haired  boy,  of  some  six  years— -on  the  other  a 
little  girl,  one  year  younger,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  Bible— -an 
old  and  venerable  volume— lay  opeh  on  that  mother's  knee. 

And  then  that  pale-faced  Tory  flung  himself  upon  his  knees,  confessed 
that  he  had  butchered  her  huHband  on  the  night  of  Paoli,  but  begged  his  life 
at  her  hands ! 

^  Spare  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  my  child  !" 

He  had  expected  that  his  pitiful  moan  would  touch  the  widow's  heart- 
but  not  one  relenting  gleam  softened  her  pale  face. 

**  The  Lord  shall  judge  between  us  !"  she  said  in  a  cold  icy  tone,  that 
froze  the  murderer's  heart. — **  Look !  The  Bible  lays  open  upon  my  knee.  I 
will  close  that  volume,  and  then  this  boy  shall  open  it,  and  place  his  finger 
at  random  upon  a  line,  and  by  that  line  you  shall  live  or  die  !" 

This  was  a  strange  proposal,  made  in  full  faith  of  a  wild  and  dark  super- 
stition of  the  olden  time. 

For  a  moment  the  Tory  kneeling  there,  livid  as  ashes,  was  wrapt  in 
thought.     Then  in  a  faltering  voice,  he  signified  his  consent. 

Raising  her  dark  eyes  to  Heaven,  the  mother  prayed  the  Great  Father 
to  direct  the  finger  of  her  son — she  closed  the  Bible — she  handed  it  to  that 
boy,  whose  young  cheek  reddened  with  loathing  as  he  gazed  upon  his 
father's  murderer! 

He  took  the  Bible— opened  its  holy  pages  at  random— placed  his  finger 
on  a  verse. 

Then  there  was  silence  1 

Then  that  Continental  soldier,  who  had  9wom  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death,  stood  there  with  dilating  eyes  and  parted  lips. 
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Then  the  culprit  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  a  £ice  like  dieeolored  day, 
UAi  hit  heart  leap  to  his  throat. 

'  Then  in  a  clear,  bold  voice,  the  widow  read  this  line  from  the  Old  Tes1»- 
ment ; — it  was  short,  yet  terrible: 

*«  That  man  shall  nts !" 

Look !  The  brother  springs  forward  lo  plunge  a  knife  into  the  murder- 
er's heart,  but  the  Tory,  pinioned  as  he  is,  dings  to  the  widow's  knees  [ 
He  begs  that  one  more  trial  may  be  made  by  the  little  girl,  that  child  of  five 
years,  i^ith  golden  hair  and  laughing  eyes. 

The  widow  consents ;  there  is  an  awfiil  pause. 

With  a  smile  in  her  eye,  without  knowing  what  she  does,  that  little  girl 
opens  the  Bible  as  it  lays  on  her  mother's  knee-Hshe  turns  her  laughing  face 
away — she  places  her  finger  upon  a  line. 

That  awful  silence  grows  deeper ! 

The  deep-drawn  breath  of  the  brother,  the  broken  gasps  of  the  murderer, 
alone  disturb  the  silence.— -The  widow  and  dark-eyed  boy  are  breathless. 

That  htde  girl,  unconscious  as  she  was,  caught  a  feeling  of  awe  from  the 
horror  of  the  countenances  around  her,  and  stood  breathless,  her  face  turned 
aside,  her  tiny  fingers  restidg  on  that  line  of  life  or  death. 

At  last  gathering  courage,  the  widow  bept  her  eyes  to  the  page,  and  read* 
It  was  a  line  from  the  New  Testament. 

**  Love  tour  enemies." 

Ah !  that  moment  was  sublime ! 

Oh !  awful  Book  of  God,  in  whose  dread  pages  we  see  Job  talking  face 
to  face  with  Jehovah,  or  Jesns  waiting  by  Samaria's  well,  or  wandering  by 
the  waves  of  dark  Galilee.  Oh !  awful  Book,  shining  to-night,  as  I  speak, 
the  light  of  that  widow's  home,  the  glory  of  that  mechanic's  shop,  shining 
where  the  worid  comes  not,  to  look  on  the  last  night  of  the  convict  in  his 
cell,  lightening  the  way  to  God,  even  over  that  dread  gibbet.  Oh !  book 
of  terrible  majesty  and  child-like  love,  of  sublimity  that  crushes  the  soul  into 
awe,  of  beauty  that  melts  the  heart  with  rapture : — you  never  shone  more 
strangely  beautiful  than  there,  in  the  lonely  cot  of  the  Wissahikon,  when 
you  saved  that  murderer's  hfe  1 

For — need  I  tell  you— that  murderer's  life  was  saved !  That  widow  recog- 
nised the  ^Dger  of  God-— even  the  stem  brother  was  awed  into  silence* 

The  murderer  went  his  way« 

Now  look  ye,  how  wonderfiil  are  the  ways  of  Heaven  1 

That  very  night,  as  the  widow  sate  by  her  lonely  hearth— her  orphans 
by  her  side — sate  there  with  arushed  heart  and  hot  eye-balls,  thinking  of 
her  husband,  who  now  lay  mouldering  on  the  blood-dtenched  sod  of  Paoli 
— there  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

She  o^ned  the  door,  nn4  that<  hvsband  livingt  though  ooveied  with 
many  wounds,  was  in  her  arms  I 
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He  had  falleii  at  Padi — hot  not  in  death.    He  was  alive ;  his  wife  ky    ^ 
panting  on  his  hreast. 

That  night  there  was  prayer  in  that  wood-embowered  Cot  of  the  WiMa* 
hikon !  , * 

IV.-THB  TEMPTATION  OP  WASHINGTON. 

Thbre  are  days  in  winter  when  the  air  is  very  soft  and  balmy  as  the 
early  days  of  summer,  when,  in  fact,  that  glad  maiden  May  seems  to  blow 
her  warm  breath  in  the  grim  face  of  February,  until  the  rough  old  warrior 
laughs  again. 

It  was  a  day  like  this  that  the  morning  sunshine  was  streammg  over  a 
high  rock,  that  frowns  there,  far  above  the  Wissahikon. 

A  high  rock — attainable  only  by  a  long,  winding  path — feneed  in  by  the 
trunks  of  giant  pines,  whose  boughs,  on  the  coldest  day  of  winter,  form'  a 
canopy  overhead. 

This  rock  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  evergreen  moss. 

And  near  this  nook — Uiis  chamber  in  the  forest,  for  it  was  nothing  les»-* 
sate  an  old  man,  separated  from  it  by  the  trunks  of  the  pines,  whose  boughs 
concealed  his  form. 

That  old  man  had  come  here,  alone,  to  think  over  his  two  sons,  now 

freezing  at  Valley  Forge for,  though  the  father  was  a  Tory,  yet  his      ' 

children  were  Continentals.     He  was  a  well-meaning  man,  but  some  half- 
cmzy  idea  about  the  Divine  Right  of  the  British  Pope,  G^rge  the  Third,     \ 
to  rule  this  Continent,  and  murder  and  bum  as  he  pieased-^lurked  in  his 
brain,  and  kept  him  back  from  the  camp  df  Washington. 

And  now,  in  this  bright  morning  in  February,  he  had  come  here,  alone,  to 
think  the  matter  over. 

And  while  he  was  pondering  this  deep  matter  over,  whether  George  the 
Pope  or  Qeorge  the  Rebel  was  in  the  right— he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  war- 
steed  not  far  off,  and,  looking  between  the  trunks  of  the  pines,  he  saw  a 
man,  of  noble  presence,  dismount  from  his  grey  horse,  and  then  advance 
into  the  quiet  nook   of  moss-carpeted  rocks,  encircled  by  giant  pines. 

— And  now,  leaving  that  aged  Tory,  to  look  upon  this  man  for  himself, 
let  us  also  look  on  him,  with  our  own  eyes. 

As  he  comes  through  those  thick  boughs,  you  behold  a  man,  more  than 
six  feet  high,  with  his  kingly  form  enveloped  in  a  coarse  grey  overcoat ;  a 
chapeau  on  his  bold  forehead — and  beneath  the  skirts  of  that  greycoat,  you^ 
may  see  the  military  boots  and  the  end  of  a  scabbard. 

And  who  is  tills  man  of  kingly  presence,  who  comes  here  alone,  to  pace 
this  moss-covered  rock,  with  drooped  head  and  folded  arms  ? 

Come,  my  friends,  and  look  upon  him — ^let  me  show  you-— not  this  figure 
of  mist  and  frost-work,  which  some  historians  have  called  Washington — 
but  Washington,  the  livings  throbbing,  flesh  and  blood,  Washington !— Yea, 
Washinoton  thx  man. 
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Look  upon  him,  as  he  paces  that  moss-covered  rock*-flee  that  eye  bum, 
that  muscular  chest  heave  under  the  folded  arms. 

Ah,  he  is  thinking  of  Valley  Forge !  Of  the  bloody  footrprints  in  the 
snow— of  those  three  hideous  figures  that  sit  down  in  the  huts  of  Valley 
Foige  together — Disease,  Starvation,  and  Nakedness  ! 

Look,  as  those  dark  thoughts  crowd  on  his  soul,  he  falls  on  his  knees,  he 
prays  the  Qod  of  Heaven  to  take  his  life,  as  an  offering  for  the  freedom  of 
his  native  land ! 

And  as  that  prayer  startles  the  still  woods,  that  grey  coat  falls  open,  and 
discloses  the  blue  and  gold  uniform — the  epaulette  and  the  sword-hilt 

Then  the  agony  of  that  n^an,  praying  there  in  the  silent  woods — praying 
for  his  country,  now  bleeding  in  her  chains — speaks  out,  in  the  flashing  of 
the  eye,  in  the  beaded  sweat,  dripping  from  the  brow  ! 

-»Ah,  kings  of  tlie  world,  planning  so  cooly  your. schemes  of  murder, 
come  here,  and  look  at  George  Washington,  as  he  offers  his  life,  a  sacrifice 
for  his  country ! 

Ah,  George  of  England,  British  Pope,  and  good-natured  Idiot,  that  you 
are,  now  counting,  in  your  royal  halls  how  many  more  men  it  will  .take  to 
murder  a  few  thousand  peaceful  farmers,  and  make  a  nation  drink  your  tea, 
come  here  to  this  rock  of  the  Wissahikon,  and  see,  King  and  Pope  as  you 
are,  George  Washington  in  council  with  his  God  ! 

My  friends,  I  can  never  think  of  that  man  in  the  wilds  of  Wissahikon — 
pra3ring  there,  alone :  praying  for  his  country,  with  the  deep  agony  in  his 
heart  and  on  his  brow,  without  also  thinking  of  that  dark  night  in  Gelhse- 
mane,  when  the  blood-drops  starded  from  the  brow  of  Jesus,  the  Blessed 
Redeemer,  as  he  plead  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ! 

Now  look!  As  Washington  kneels  there,  on  that  moss-covered  rock, 
from  those  green  boughs  steps  forth  another  form — tall  as  his  own — clad  in 
«  coarse  grey  coat,  with  the  boots  and  scabbard  seen  below  its  skirts,  with 
the  chapeau  upon  his  brow. 

That  stranger  emerges  from  the  boughs — stands  there  unperceived,  gazing 
in  silence  upon  the  kneeling  warrior. 

A  moment  passes ! 

Look !  Washington  has  risen  to  his  feet — he  confronts  the  stranger. 

Now,  as  that  stranger,  with  a  slight  bow,  uncovers  his  forehead,  tell  me, 
^id  you  ever  see  a  stronger  or  stranger  resemblance  between  two  men  than 
between  these  two,  who  now  confront  each  other  in  silence,  under  the  shade 
of  those  dark  pines  T 

The  same  heighth,  breadth  of  chest,  sinewy  limbs,  nay,  almost  the  same 
faces, — save  that  the  face  of  the  stranger,  sharper  in  oudine,  lacks  that  calm 
consciousness  of  a  great  soul,  which  stamps  the  countenance  of  Washington. 

That  resemblance  is  moAt  strange — their  muscular  forms  are  clad  in  the 
tame  coarse  grey  coat-— their  costume  is  alike— yet  hold  i 

The  stranger  throws  open  his  overcoatr— you  behold  that  hangaian't 
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,  a 

dress,  thiat  British  uniform,  flashing  with  gold  and  stars !  Washington  start! 
back,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

And  as  these  two  men,  so  strangely  alike,  meet  there  by  accident,  under 
that  canopy  of  boughs,— one  wandering  from  Valley  Forge,  one  from  Phila- 
delphia— let  me  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  stranger  is  none  other  than  the 
Master  Butcher  of  the  Idiot-king — Sir  William  Howe. 

Yes,  there  they  meet,  the  one  the  impersonation  of  Freedom — the  other 
the  tinselled  lacquey  of  a  Tyrant's  Will ! 

We  will  listen  to  their  conversation :  it  is  brief,  but  important. 

For  a  moment,  the  ^British  General  stood  spell-bound  before  the  man 
whom  he  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  entrap,  and  bring  home ;  the  Rebel,  who 
had  lifted  his  hand  against  the  Right  Divine  of  thcv British  Pope!  To  that 
British  General  there  was  something  awful  about  the  soldier  who  could  talk 
with  his  God,  as  Washington  had  talked  a  moment  ago. 

**I  cannot  be  mistaken,"  at  last  said  Sir  William  Howe;  **I  behold  be- 
fore me  the  chieftain  of  the  Rebel  army.  Mister  Washington  T" 

Washington  coldly  bowed  his  head. 

**  Then  this  is  a  happy  hour !  For  we  together  can  give  peace  and  free- 
dom to  this  land !" 

At  this  word  Washington  started  with  surprise — advanced  a  step— -and 
then  exclaimed — 

*'  And  who,  sir,  are  you  that  thus  boldly  promise  peace  and  freedom  to 
my  country  ?" 

**  The  commander  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America  !*'  said  Howe,  ad- 
vancing along  that  wood-hidden  rock  towards  Washington.  **  And  oh,  sir, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  king,  my  master,  has  heard  of  your  virtues,  which 
alone  dignifies  the  revolt  with  the  name  of  a  war,  and  it  is  to  you  he  looks 
for  the  termination  of  tliis  most  disastrous  contest." 

Then  Washington,  whose  pulse  had  never  quickened  before  all  the  pano- 
ply of  British  arms,  felt  his  heart  flutter  in  his  bosom,  as  that  great  boon  was 
before  his  eyes — peace  and  freedom  to  his  native  land ! 

*'  Yes,"  continued  Howe,  advancing  another  step,  '*  my  king  looks  to  you 
for  the  termination  of  this  unnatural  war.  Let  rebellion  once  be  crushed- 
let  the  royal  name  be  finally  established  by  your  influences,  and  then,  sir* 
behold  the  gratitude  of  King  George  to  Mister  Washington." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Washington  a  massive  parch- 
ment— sealed  with  the  broad  seal  of  England,  signed  with  the  manuel  of 
King  George. 

Washington  took  the  parchment— -opened  it — read — his  face  did  not 
change  a  muscle. 

And  yet  that  parchment  named  Mister  Geoige, Washington  **  Gkorob 
Duke  Washinoi^)n,  of  Mount  Vernon,  our  well-beloved  servant^  Vicbboy 
of  America  !" 

Here  was  a  boon  for  the  Virginia  planter'*— here  was  a  tide  and  here  a 

12 
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power  for  the  yooDg  man,  who  was  one  day  struggling  for  hU  life  awmy 
there  amid  floating  ice  on  the  dark  Allegheny  river. 

For  a  moment,  the  face  of  Waahihgton  was  buried  in  that  parchment, 
and  then,  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  he  spoke— 

**  I  have  been  thinking,'*  he  said,  **  of  the  ten  thousand  brave  men  who 
have  been  massacred  in  this  quarrel.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  dead  of 
Bunker  Hill — Lexington — Quebec — Trenton — Yes,  the  dead  of  Saratoga — 
Brandywine — Germantown " 

**  And,"  cried  Howe,  startling  forward,  **  you  will  put  an  end  to  this 
unhappy  quarrel  7" 

*«  And  your  king,"  continued  Washington,  with  a  look  and  tone  that  would 
have  cut  into  a  heart  of  marble,  ^  would  have  me  barter  the  bones  of  the . 
dead  for  a  ribbon  and  a  title !" 

And  then — while  Howe  shrunk  cowering  back — that  Virginia  planter, 
Washington,  crushed  that  parchment  intd  the  sod,  with  the  heel  of  his  war- 
rior boot Yes,  trampled  that  title,  that  royal  name,  into  one  mass  of 

rags  and  dust. 

**  That  is  my  answer  to  your  king !" 

And  then  he  stood  with  scorn  on  his  brbw,  and  in  his  eye,  his  outstretched 
arm  pointing  at  that  minion  of  King  George. 

Wasn't  that  a  picture  for  the  pencil  of  an  angel  ?  And  now,  that  British 
General,  recovering  from  his  first  surprise,  grew  red  as  his  uniform  with 
rage. 

^  Your  head  !"  he  gasped,  clenching  his  hand,  **  your  head  wUl  yet  red- 
den the  Traitor's  block  !*' 

Then  Washington's  hand  sought  his  sword — then  his  fierce  spirit  awoke 
within  him — it  was  his  first  impulse  to  strike  that  braggart  quivering  into 
th^  dust. 

But  in  a  moment  he  grew  calm. 

**  Yours  IS  a  good  and  great  king,'*  he  said,  with  his  usual  stem  tone- 
^At  first  he  is  determined  to  sweep  a  whole  Continent  with  but  five  thou- 
sand men,  but  he  soon  finds  that  his  five  thousand  men  must  swell  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  before  he  can  ever  begin  his  work  of  murder.  Then  he 
sacrifices  his  own  subjects  by  thousands — and  butchers  peaceful  farmers  by 
lens  of  thousands — ^and  yet  his  march  of  victory  is  not  even  begun.  Then, 
if  he  conquers  the  capital  city  of  the  Continent,  victory  is  sure  !  Behold ! 
the  city  is  in  his  grasp,  yet  still  the  hosts  of  fireedom  defy  him,  even  from 
the  huts  of  Valley  Forge ! 

**  And  now,  as  a  last  resource,  your  king  comes  to^the  man  whose  head 
yesterday  was  sought,  with  a  high  reward,  to  grace  the  gates  of  London — 
he  ofiers  that  Rebel  a  Dukedom^-a  vice  regal  sceptre !  And  yet  that  Rebel 
tramples  the  Dukedom  into  the  dust — that  Rebel  crushes  into  atoms  the 
name  of  such  a  king." 

'  Aht  never  spaniel  skulked  from  the  kick  of  his  master  as  that  General 
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Howe  cringed  away  from  the  presence  of  Washington — mounted  his  horse 
->»was  gone ! 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  aged  Tory,  who  beheld  this  scene  from 
yonder  bushes,  with  alternate  .wonder,  admiration,  and  fear. 

That  Tory  went  home ^*'  I  have  seen  George  Washington  at  prayer,'* 

he  kiid  to  his  wife :  **  the  man  who  can  trample  upon  the  name  of  a  king, 
as  he  did — pray  to  God  as  he  prayed,  that  man^cannot  be  a  Rebel  or  a  bad 

man.    To-morrow,  I  will  join  my  sons  at  Valley  Forge  I"* 

■* 

v.— WASHINGTON  AM  DUKE,  KING  AND  BEBEL. 

We  have  seen  Washington  and  Hows  stand  face  to  face  on  the  cHff  of 
Wissahikon ;  we  have  seen  the  British  General  offer  the  American  leader  a 
ducal  title,  a  vice-regal  sway  as  the  reward  of  treason.  , 

Now  let  us  behold  four  scenes  which  arise  to  our  minds  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  Legend.  These  scenes  are  fraught  with  a  deep  mystery, 
a  sublime  and  holy  moral. 

The  first  scene  I 

We  stand  in  the  streets  of  a  magnificent  city.  A  dense  crowd  darkens 
the  avenues  leading  to  yonder  palace.  That  palace,  which  rises  over  the 
heads  of  the  living  mass,  like  a  solitary  mountain  anAd  ocean  waves. 

There  are  bands  of  armed  men  around  that  palace — ^look !  How  the 
sun  glitters  over  the  red  uniforms,  over  the  lines  of  bayonets,  over  the 
thousand  flags,  that  wave  in  the  summer  air. 

And  there,  high  over  all,  from  the  loftiest  dome  of  that  palace,  one  single 
broad  banner  tosses  slowly  and  lazily  upon  the  breeze— look)  its  wide 
shadow  is^  cast  upon  the  multitude  below.  That  is  the  Red  Cross  Banner 
of  England. 

And  now  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  that  palace  door — a  great  potentate 
will  shordy  come  forth — the  mob  are^  anxious  to  look  upon  him,  to  shout 
his  name. 

And  now,  as  the  drums  roll  out  their  thunder,  as  the  voice  of  cannon  bids 
him  welcome — ^he  comes  1 


*  This  tradition,  prevails  not  only  among  the  rock-boand  clifTs  of  the  Wissahikon, 
but  amid  the  pastoral  glades  of  Brandy  wine.  A  different  version,  states  that  the  inci* 
dent  occurred,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  on  a  beaatiful  knoll, 
which  arises  from  the  bosom  of  the  meadow,  crowned  with  ([rand  old  trees.  In  this 
shape,  I  have  incorporated  it,  in  the  pages  of  my  novel — "  Blanche  of  Brandywine." 
In  the  present  work,  I  have  eiven  it,  with  the  locality  of  the  Wissahikon,  and  the 
dark  time  of  Valley  Forge.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  than  to  hear  the  same  traditioa,  recited  by  five  different  persons,  with  as  many 
changes  of  tim^  and  place.  Even  the  precise  epot,  on  which  La  Fayette,  received  his 
wound  at  Brandy  wine,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Two  aged  men  pointed  out  to  me,  in  tha 
course  of  my  pilgrimage  over  the  field,  two  localities,  for  this  incident,  with  the  em- 
phatic remark — **  Here's  where  La  Layette  received  his  wound.  Hs  said  so,  him- 
self, when  he  viiited  the  place  in  1824."  These  localities,  were  only  four  miles 
apart. 
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Yes,  as  women  press  forward,  lifUng  their  babes  on  high,  eager  to  be- 
hold him  ;  as  old  men  climb  those  trees,  mad  with  anxiety,  to  catch  but  one 
glimpse  of  his  form,  he  comes,  the  Viceroy  of  America! 

Yes,  from  that  palace  door,  environed  by  guards  and  courtiers,  fine  gen* 
Uemen  and  gay  ladies,  he  comes,  that  man  of  kingly  presence  ;  he  stands 
there,  for  the  moment,  with  the  sun  playing  over  his  noble  brow,  glittering 
along  his  vice-regal  robes.  How. the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  clang  of 
drum  and  bugle,  the  hurrahs  of  (he  mob,  go  mingling  up  to  Heaven  in  one 
mad  chorus.  And  that  great  prince  standing  there  under  the  shadow  of  the 
British  banner  ;  that  is  George,  Duke  Washington,  Viceroy  of  America. 

Yes,  that  is  what  Washington  might  have  been,  had  he  betrayed  his 
country. 

Now  we  will  change  the  scene : 

We  stand  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  British  King. 

Here,  in  this  lofty  hall,  adorned  with  trophies  from  all  the  world — tro- 
phies from  plundered  Ireland — from  ravaged  Hindoostan — from  down-trod- 
den America — here,  under  that  Red  Cross  Banner,  which  like  a  canopy, 
reddens  over  that  ceiling ;  here  are  gathered  a  glittering  party  of  noble  lords 
and  ladies,  anxious  to  behold  a  strange  scene ;  the  meeting  between  King 
George  and  Duke  Washington,  that  man  who  yesterday  was  a  rebel,  but 
now  having  returned  to  his  duty  as  a  loyal  subject,  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  his  master. 

While  all  is  suspense,  two  doors  at  opposite  ends  of  that  wide  hall,  are 
flung  open  by  gentlemen  ushers  ;  one  announces  "  His  Majesty  !" 

And  a  decrepit  man  with  a  vacant  eye — a  hanging  lip— a  gouty  form, 
mocked  with  purple  robes,  hobbles  slowly  forth. 

That  other  gentleman  in  livery  announces  : — "  His  Grace,  Washington, 
Duke  of  Mount  Vernon,  Viceroy  of  America  !" 

And  from  that  door  comes  a  man  of  magnificent  form,  high  bearing, 
kinglylook.  He  is  clad — oh,  shame  ! — in  the  scarlet  uniform — his  breast 
waving  with  ribbons  and  glittering  with  stars. 

And  that  noble  man  kneels  in  the  centre  of  that  crowd,  kisses  the  gouty 
hand  of  that  King.  The  good-humored  idiot  murmurs  something  about  for- 
giving the  rebel  Washington,  because  that  rebel  has  become  a  loyal  subject, 
and  brought  back  a  nation  to  the  feet  of  the  British  King. 

And  there  kneels  Duke  Washington,  and  there  stands  the  Protestant 
Pope  of  Britain. 

— Had  Washington  accepted  the  parchment  from  General  Howe,  some- 
thing like  this  scene  would  have  been  the  presentation  at  Court. 

Or  change  the  scene  again :  ' 

What  see  you  now  ?  Independence  Hall  transformed  into,  a  monarches 
reception  room,  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  the  crown  on  hia 
brow,  stands  George  the  First,  King  of  America. 

The  glitter  of  arms  flashes  o'er  Independence  Square ;  the  huzzas  of  the 
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mob  burst  into  the  sky ;  there  is  joy  to-day  in  Philadelphia— the  aristocracy 
are  glad— -for  George  Washington,  forsaking  the  fact  of  republican  truth,  has 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  servile  friends,  yielded  to  the  huzzas  of.  the  mob, 
and  while  Independence  Bell  tolls  the  death  of  freedom,  has  taken  to  him- 
self a  crown  and  a  throne. 

So,  my  friends,  would  one  dark  page  in  history  have  read,  had  not  Geoige 
Washington  been  George  Washington  all  his  life. 

And  now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

Suppose  instead  of  the  cry  uttered  by  the  watchman  one  night  as  the 
State  House  struck  oqe — **  One  o'clock  and  Comwallis  is  taken  !" — he  had 
shrieked  forth — 

**  One  o'clock,  and  George  Washington  is  taken  !" 

Then  would  history  have  chronicled  a  scene  like  this : 

One  summer  day  an  immense  crowd  gathered  on  Tyburn  Hill.  Yes, 
that  immense  crowd  spread  far  along  the  street,  over  the  house  tops,  clung 
•to  the  trees,  or  darkened  over  the  church  steeples.  That  day  London  had 
given  forth  its  livery  and  its  rags — its  nobility  and  its  rabble.  St.  Giles, 
that  foul  haunt  of  pollution,  sent  jts  thieves  and  its  beggars — St.  James,  the 
home  of  royalty,  sent  its  princes  and  its  lords,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  this 
vast  crowd  which  now  darkened  far  and  wide  over  Tyburn  Hill. 

And  in  the  centre  of  this  wide  theatre — whose  canopy  is  yonder  blue 
heaven — whose  walls  are  human  faces — there  glooms  a  scaffold^  covered 
with  drooping  folds  6f  black. 

There,  on  that  scaffold,  stand  three  persons : — That  grim  figure,  with 
face  muffled  in  crape,  and  tlie  axe  in  his  hand,  that  is  the  executioner. 

There  is  a  block  by  his  side,  and  around  that  block  is  scattered  a  heap 
of  saw  dust. 

That  saw  dust  has  drunk  the  blood  of  men  like  Algernon  Sidney-— but 
to-day  will  drink  the  blood  of  a  greater  rebel  than  he  1 

By  the  side  of  that  executioner  stands  another  figure  in  black,  not  a  hang- 
man, but  a  priest,  come  to  pray  for  the  traitor. 

And  the  third  figure  ?  .  > 

See,  how  he  towers  above  priest  and  hangman,  his  blue  uniform  still  fen« 
robing  his  proud  figure — a  calm  resolution  still  sitting  like  a  glory  upon  his 
brow ! 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  traitor  T 

Why  you  must  be  a  stranger  in  London  not  to  know  his  story.     Why 
the  rabble  in  the  street  have  it  at  their  tongues'  end — and  those  noble  ladies 
looking  from  yonder  windows — they  shed  some  tears  when  they  speak  it. 

That  man  standing  on  the  scaffold  is  the  great  rebel,  who  was  captured  at 
Yorktown — ^brought  home  in  chains — tried  in  Parliament — sentenced  to 
death — and  to-day  he  dies. 

And  now  look,  the  priest  approaches ;  he  begs  that  calm-faced  traitor  to 
repent  of  his  treason  before  he  dies, — to  be  reconciled  to  his  King,  the  good 
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King  6eoi]f|[e ;  to  rspent  of  his  wicked  deeds  at  Trenton,  Monmouth,  Ucn 
mantown,  Brandywine,  and  Valley  Forge. 

And  as  the  priest  doles  out  his  store  of  set-phrases,  look  how  that  noble- 
looking  rebel  pushes  him  aside  with  a  quiet  scorn. 

Then,  with  one  prayer  to  God,  with  one  thought  of  his  country,  now 
bleeding  in  her  chains,  he  kneels — his  head  on  the  block. 

How  awfully  still  that  erowd  has  become.     The  executioner  draws  near 
Look  !  he  strips  that  blue  coat  from  the  rebel's  shoulders — epaulettes,  sword- 
belt  and  sword^-he  tears  them  all  from  his  manly  form.     With  his  vile 
hands  he  breaks  that  sword  in  twain — for  it  is  a  rebel's  sword. 

Look !  he  feels  the  edge  of  the  axe — still  that  noble  rebel,  but  half  dressed, 
is  kneeling  there,  in  the  light  of  the  summer  sun. 

That  axe  glimmers  into  light. 

Now  hold  your  breath — oh,  horror  ! — it  falls. — ^There  is  a  stream  of 
blood  pouring  down  into  the  saw  dust — there  is  a  human  head  rolling  on  the 
scaffold ! 

And  now  look  again  !  ^ 

As  that  vast  crowd  breathe  jn  gasps,  tht  executioner,  with  crape  over  his 
&ce,  raiises  the  head  into  light — and  while  the  features  yet  quiver,  while  the 
blood  falls  pattering  down  upon  the  mangled  corse — 

Uark-^o  you  hear  his  brutal  shout  T 

**  Behold  the  head  of  George  Washington,  the  rebel  and  traitor !" 

TTiank  God  !  thcU  page  was  never  written  in  history  I  And  who  will 
dare  to  say  Uiat  this  picture  is  too  strongly  drawn  ?  Ah,  my  friends,  had 
my  Lord  Comwallis  been  the  victor  at  Yorktown,  had  the  Continental 
armies  been  crushed,  then  these  streets  would  have  been  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain the  gibbets  erected  by  the  British  King. 

Ah !  those  English  lords  and  ladies — these  English  bards  are  how  too 
glad  to  Ijsp  the  praises  of  Washington. 

But  had  the  American  armies  been  crushed,  then  would  the  head  of 
Washington  have  been  nailed  to  the  door-post  of  Independence  Hall. 

And  now  that  you  have^seen  what  Washington  might  have  been  as  the 
Duke,  the  Viceroy,  the  King — or  how  dark  would  have  been  his  fate  as  the 
rebel,  the  crushed  and  convicted  traitor — let  us  look  at  hix  as  he  is. 

Is.  For  he  is  not  dead  !  For  he  will  never  die  !  For  he  lives — Olives 
at  this  hour,  in  a  fuller  and  bolder  life  than  ever. 

Where'er  there  is  a  hearthstone  in  our  land,  there  Washington  shines  its 
patron  saint. 

Wherever  a  mother  can  teach  her  child  some  name,  to  write  in  its  heart 
and  wear  there  forever  next  to  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  that  name  is 
Washington. 

Yes,  we  are  like  those  men  who  dig  in  the  deep  mines  of  Norway — 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  forever  burns  one  bright  undying  dame — no 
one  asks  who  first  built  the  fire— but  all  know  that  it  has  burned  for  ages — 
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afl,  from  father  to  son,  make  it  a  holy  duty  to  heap  fuel  on  that  fire,  and 
waloh  it  as  though  it  were  a  god. 

'  The  name  of  Washington  is  that  eternal  fire  built  in  every  American 
iieart,  and  burning  on  when  the  night  is  darkest,  and  blazing  brightest  when 
Ihe  gloom  is  most  terrible. 

So  let  that  altar  of  flame  bum  and  burn  on  forever,  a  living  testimonial 
of  that  man  who  too  proud  to  be  a  Duke,  or  Viceroy,  or  King, — struck 
higher  and  bolder  in  his  ambition,  struck  at  that  place  in  the  American  heart 
second  in  glory,  and  only  second,  be  it  spoken  with  awful  reverence — to  the 
eternal  Majesty  of  God. 

VI.—THB  hero  woman. 

In  the  shadows  of  the  Wissahikon  woods,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  Schuylkill,  there  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  quaint  old 
fabric,  built  of  mingled  logs  and  stone,  and  encircled  by  a  palisaded  wall.  It 
had  been  erected  in  the  eariier  days  of  William  Penn, — perhaps  some  years 
before  the  great  apostle  of  peace  first  trod  our  shores, — as  a  block-house,  in- 
tended for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

And  now  it  stood  with  its  many  roofs,  its  numerous  chimneys,  its  massive 
square  windows,  its  varied  front  of  logs  and  stone,  its  encimling  wall, 
through  which  admittance  was  gained  by  a  large  and  stoutly-built  gate :  it 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  with  age-worn  trees  enclosing  its  veteran 
outline  on  every  side. 

From  its  western  window  you  might  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Schuylkill 
waves,  while  a  large  casement  in  the  southern  front,  commanded  a  view  of 
^e  winding  road,  as  it  sunk  out  of  view,  under  the  shade  of  thickly-clustered 
bough««,  into  a  deep  hollow,  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
mansion. 

Here,  from  the  southern  casement,  on  one  of  those  balmy  summer  days 
which  look  in  upon  the  dreary  autumn,  toward  the  close  of  November,  a 
farmer's  daughter  was  gazing  with  dilating  eyes  and  half-clasped  hands. 

Well  might  she  gaze  earnestly  to  the  south,  and  listen  with  painful  inten- 
sity for  the  slightest  sound !  Her  brothers  were  away  with  the  army  of 
Washington,  and  her  father,  a  grim  old  veteran — he  stood  six  feet  and  three 
inches  in  his  stockings— who  had  manifested  his  love  for  the  red-coat  in« 
vaders,  in  many  a  desperate  contest,  had  that  morning  left  her  alone .  in  the 
old  mansion,  alone  in  this  small  chamber,  in  chartre  of  some  ammunition  in- 
tended for  a  band  of  brave  farmers,  about  to  join  the  hosts  of  freedom. 
Even  as  she  stood  there,  gazing  out  of  the  southern  window,  a  faint  glimpse 
of  sunlight  from  the  faded  leaves  above,  pouring  over  her  mild  face,  shaded 
by  clustering  brown  hair,  there,  not  ten  paces  from  her  side,  were  seven 
Iq^ded  rifles  and  a  keg  of  powder. 
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Leaning  from  the  casement,  she  listened  with  eyeiy  nenre  qni?ering^  whh 
suspense,  to  the  shouts  of  combatants,  the  hurried  tread  of  armed  men  edio- 
ing  from  the  south. 

There  was  something  very  beautiful  in  tiiat  picture !  The  form  of  the 
young  girl,  framed  by  the  square  massive  window,  the  contrast  between  the 
rough  timbers,  that  enclosed  her,  and  that  rounded  face,  the  lips  parting,  the 
hazel  eye  dilating,  and  the  cheek  warming  and  flushing  with  hope  and  fear ; 
there  was  something  very  beautiful  in  that  picture,  a  young  girl  leaning  firom 
the  window  of  an  old  mansion,  with  her  brown  hair  waving  in  glossy 
masses  around  her  face  ! 

Suddenly  the  shouts  to  the  south  grew  nearer,  and  then,  emerging  from 
the  deep  hollow,  there  came  an  old  man,  running  at  full  speed,  yet  every 
few  paces,  turning  round  to  fire  the  rifle,  which  he  loaded  as  he  ran.  He 
was  pursued  by  a  party  of  ten  or  more  British  soldiers,  who  came  rushing 
on,  their  bayonets  fixed,  as  if  to  strike  their  victim  down,  ere  he  advanced 
ten  paces  nearer  the  house. 

On  and  on  the  old  man  came,  while  his  daughter,  quivering  with  sus- 
pense, hung  leaning  from  the  window ; — ^he  reaches  the  block-house  gate — 
look!  He  is  surrounded,  their  muskets  are  levelled  at  his  head;  he  is 
down,  down  at  their  feet,  grappling  for  his  life !  But  look  again ! — He 
dashes  his  foes  aside,  with  one  bold  movement  he  springs  through  the  gate ; 
an  instant,  and  it  is  locked  ;  the  British  soldiers,  mad  with  rage,  gaze  upon 
the  high  wall  of  logs  and  stone,  and  yent  their  anger  in  drunken  curses. 

Now  look  to  yonder  window !  Where  the  young  girl  stood  a  moment 
ago,  quivering  with  suspense,  as  she  beheld  her  father  struggling  for  his  Hie, 
BOW  stands  that  old  man  himself,  his  brow  bared,  his  arm  grasping  the  rifle, 
while  his  grey  hairs  wave  back  from  his  wrinkled  and  blood-dabbled  face  \ 
That  was  a  fine  picture  of  an  old  veteran,  nerved  for  his  last  fight ;  a  stout 
warrior,  preparing  for  his  death-struggle. 

Death-struggle  ?  Yes  ! — for  the  old  man,  Isaac  Wampole,  had  dealt  too 
many  hard  blows  among  the  British  soldiers,  tricked,  foiled,  cheated  them 
too  often  to  escape  now  !  A  few  moments  longer,  and  they  would  be  re- 
inforced by  a  strong  party  of  refugees ;  the  powder,  the  arms,  in  the  old 
block-house,  perhaps  that  daughter  herself,  was  to  be  their  reward.  There 
was  scarcely  a  hope  for  the  old  man,  and  yet  he  had  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  fight. 

**  We  must  blufi*  off*  these  rascals  !"  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile,  turning  to 
his  child.  **  Now,  Bess,  my  girl,  when  I  fire  this  rifle,  do  you  hand  me 
another,  and  so  on,  unt'd  the  whole  eight  shots  are  fired  !  That  will  keep 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  and  then  we 
will  hare  to  trust  to  God  for  the  rest  !'* 

Look  down  there,  and  see,' a  hand  stealing  oven  the  edge  of  the  wall ! 
Tlie  old  man  leveb  his  piece — that  British  trooper  falls  back  with  a  crushed 
hand  upon  his  comrades'  heads  ! 
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No  longer  quivering  with  suspense,  but  grown  suddenly  firm,  that  young 
^rl  passes  a  loaded  rifle  to  the  veteran's  grasp,  and  silendy  awaits  the 
result. 

For  a  moment  all  is  silent  Welow;  the  British  bravoes  are  somewhat 
loath  to  try  that  wall,  when  a  stout  old  **  Rebel,"  rifle  in  hand,  is  looking 
from  yonder  window  !  There  is  a  pause — ^low,  deep  murmurs — they  are 
holding  a  council ! 

A  moment  is  gone,  and  nine  heads  are  thrust  above  the  wall  at  once — 
hark !     One — two — three  ! — The  old  veteran  has  fired  three  shots,  there  are 
three  dying  men,  grovelling  in  the  yard,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  wall  1 
'*  Quick,  Bess,  the  rifles  !' 

And  the  brave  girl  passes  the  rifles  to  her  father's  grasp ;  there  are  four 
shots,  one  aAer  the  other ;  three  more  soldiers  fell  back,  like  weights  of  lead 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  red-coat  is  seen,  slowly  mounting  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  hall  door,  which  he  will  force  ere  a  moment 
is  gone  ! 

Now  the  last  ball  is  fired,  the  old  man  stands  there,  in  that  second-story 
window,  his  hands  vainly  grasping  for  another  loaded  rifle  !  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  wounded  and  dying  band  below,  are  joined  by  a  party  of  some 
twenty  refugees,  who,  clad  in  their  half-robber  uniform,  came  rushing  from 
the  woods,  and  with  one  bound  are  leaping  for  the  summit  of  the  wall ! 
"  Quick,  Bess,  my  rifle  !" 

And  look  there-^even  while  the  veteran  stood  looking  out  upon  his  foes, 
the  brave  girl — for,  slender  in  form,  and  wildly  beautiful  in  face,  she  is  a 
brave  girl,  a  Hero-Woman — had  managed,  as  if  by  instinctive  impulse,  to 
load  a  rifle.  She  handed  it  to  her  father,  and  then  loaded  another,  and  an- 
other ! — Wasn't  that  a  beautiful  sight  ?  A  fair  young  girl,  grasping  powder 
and  ball,  with  the  ramrod  rising  and  falling  in  her  slender  fingers  ! 

Now  look  down  to  the  wall  again  !  The  refugees  are  clambering  over 
its  summit — again  that  fatal  aim — again  a  horrid  cry,  and  another  wounded 
man  toppling*(lown  upon  his  dead  and  dying  comrades  ! 

But  now  look ! — A  smoke  rises  there,  a  fire  blazes  up  around  the  wall ; 
fliey  have  fired  the  gate.  A  moment,  and  the  bolt  and  the  lock  will  be 
burnt  from  its  sockets — the  passage  will  be  free !  Now  is  the  fiery  moment 
of  the  old^man's  trial !  While  his  .brave  daughter  loads,  he  continues  to 
fire,  with  that  deadly  aim,  but  now— oh  horror !  He  falls,  he  falls,  with  a 
musquet  ball  driven  into  his  breast the  daughter's  outstretched  arms 

« 

receive  the  father,  as  with  the  blood  spouting  from  his  wound,  he  topples 
back  from  the  window. 

Ah,  it  is  a  sad  and  terrible  picture  ! 

That  old  •  man,  writhing  there,  on  the  oaken  floor,  the  young  daughter 

hending  over  him,  the  light  from  the  window  streaming  over  her  face,  pver 

her  father's  grey  hairs,  whil^  the  ancient  fiimtture  of  the  small  chamber 

affords  a  dim  back-ground  to  the  scene  ! 

13  . 
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Now  hark!— The  soond  of  axes,  at  the  haU  door7-8h6at»— hurrahi*- 
evrsea ! 

**  We  have  the  old  rebel,  at  last !" 
,         The  old  man  raises  his  head  at  that  sound ;  makes  an  effort  to  rise ; 
clutches  for  a  rifle,  and  then  falls  back  again,  his  eyes  glaring,  as  the  fierce 
pain  of  that  wound  quivers  through  his  heart* 

Now  watch  the  movements  of  that  daughter.  Silently  she  loads  a  rifle, 
silently  she  rests  its  barrel  against  the  head  of  that  powder  keg,  and  then, 
placing  her  finger  on  the  trigger,  stands  over  her  father's  form,  while  the 
shouts  of  th^s  enraged  soldiers  come  thundering  from  the  stairs.  Yes,  they 
have  broken  the  hall  door  to  fragments,  they  are  in  possession  of  the  old 
block-house,  they  are  rushing  toward  that  chamber,  with  murder  in  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  glaring  eyes  !  Had  the  old  man  a  thousand  lives,  they 
were  not  worth  a  farthing^s  purchase  now. 

Still  that  girl— grown  sSuddenly  white  as  the  'kerchief  round  her  neck— 
stands  there,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  rifle  in  her  hand,  its  dark 
tube  laid  against  the  powder-keg. 

The  door  is  burst  open — look  there !  Stout  forms  are  in  the  doorway, 
with  musquets  in  their  hands,  gjnm  feces  stained  with  blood,  glare  into  the 
loom. 

Now,  as  if  her  very  soul  was  coined  into  the  words,  that  young  girl  with 
her  face  pale  as  ashes,  her  hazel  eye  glaring  with  deathly  light,  utters  this 
short  yet  meaning  speech —  « 

^  Advance  one  step  mto  the  room,  and  I  will  fire  this  rifle  into  the  powdet 
there !" 

No  oa^  quivers  from  the  lips  of  that  girl,  to  confirm  her  resolution,  but 
there  she  stands,  alone  with  her  wounded  father,  and  yet  not  a  soldier  dare 
cross  the  threshold  !  Embrued  as  they  are  in  deeds  of  blood,  there  is  some- 
thing terrible  to  these  ,men  in  the  simple  words  of  that  young  girl,  who 
stands  there,  with  the  rifle  laid  against  the  powder-keg. 

They  stood  as  if  spell-bound,  on  the  threshold  of  that  chamber ! 

At  last  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  a  bravo,  whose  face  is  half-concealed  in 
.  a  thick  red  beard,  grasps  his  musquet,  and  levels  it  at  the  young  gkl*s 
I  breast ! 

•*  Stand  back,  or  by ,  I  will  fire  !" 

Still  the  girl  is  firm ;  the  bravo  advances  a  step,  and  then  starts  back. 
The  sharp  ^  click'*  of  that  rifle  falls  with  an  unpleasant  emphasis  upon 
his  ear. 

**  Bess,  I  am  dying,"  gasps  the  old  man,  faintly  extending  his  aims. 
**  Ha,  ha,  we  foiled  the  Britishers  !  Come — daughter — kneel  here ;  kneel 
and  say  a  prayer  for  me,  and  let  me  feel  your  warm  breath  upon  my  face, 
for  I  am  getting  cold O,  dark  and  cold  !" 

Look ! — As  those  trembling  accents  fall  from  the  old  man's  tonguei 
those  fingers  unloose  their  hold  of  the  rifle-^ready  the  troopers  are  seeora 
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of  one  victim,  at  least,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl ;  for  affection  for  her  father, 
IB  mastering  the  heroism  of  the  moment— look  !  She  is  about  to  spring 
into  his  arms  !  But  now  she  sees  her  danger  1  again  she  clutches  the  rifle ; 
again-^ai though  her  father's  dying  accents  are  in  her  ears — stands  there, 
prepared  to  scatter  that  house  in  ruins,  if  a  single  rough  hand  assails  that 
veteran  form. 

There  are  a  few  brief  terrible  moments  of  suspense.  Then  a  hurried 
sounds  far  down  the  mansion  ;  then  a  contest  on  the  stairs  ;  then  the  echo 
of  rifl.e  shot  and  the  light  of  rifle  blaze ;  then  those  ruffians  in  the  doorway, 
fall  crushed  before  the  strong  arms  of  Continental  soldiers.  Then  a  wild 
shriek  quivers  through  the  room,  and  that  young  girl — that  Hero-Woman^ 
with  one  bound,  springs  forward  into  her  brothers'  arms,  and  nestles  there, 
while  her  dead  father — his  form  yet  warm — lays  with  fixed  eyeballs  upbn 
the  floor. 

vn.— KINO  6BOBGB  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

One  fine  summer  aflernoon,  in  the  year  1780,  King  George  the  Third, 
of  Great  Britain,  defender  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  owner  of  a  string  of  other 
titles,  as  long  as  a  hypocrite's  prayer,  took  a  quiet  stroll  through  the  dim 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  does  ifot  beaome  me  to  picture  that  magnificent  House  of  the  Dead, 
where  Royalty  sleeps  its  last  slumber,  as  soundly  as  though  it  had  never 
butchered  the  innocent  freeman,  or  robbed  the  orphan  of  her  bread,  while 
poor  Grenius,  starved  and  kicked  while  living,  skulks  into  some  comer,  with 
a  marble  monument  above  its  tired  head. 

No !  We  will  leave  the  description  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  any  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  travellers,  who  depart  from  their  own  country — scarce 
knowing  whether  Niagara  is  in  New  York  or  Georgia — and  write  us  home 
such  delightful  long  letters  about  Kin^  and  Queens,  and  other  grand  folks. 

No !  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  relate  a  most  singular  incident,  which  hap- 
pened to  George  the  Third,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— H)n  this  fine  summer  afternoon, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1780. 

Do  you  see  that  long,  gloomy  aisle,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  gorgeoui 
tombs,  with  the  fretted  roof  above,  and  a  mass  of  red,  blue,  purple  and  gold 
pouring  in  on  the  marble  pavement,  through  the  discolored  window-panes, 
yonder  ?  Does  not  the  silence  of  this  lonely  aisle  make  you  afraid  ?  Do 
you  not  feel  that  thte  dead  are  around,  about,  beneath,  above — nay,  in 
the  air  ? 

After  you  have  looked'  well  at  this  aisle,  with  its  splendid  tombs,  its  mar- 
ble  floor,  its  heavy  masses  of  shade  and  discolored  patches  of  light,  let  me 
«  ask  you  to  look  upon  the  figure,  which,  at  this  moment,  turns  the  comer 
of  yonder  monument. 

He  stands  aside  from  the  light,  yet  yon  behold  every  OBtline  of  his  face 
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and  form.  He  i«  clad  in  a  coat  of  dark  purple  velvet,  faced  with  gold  lace. 
His  breeches  are  of  a  pale  blue  satin ;  his  stockings  flesh-colored,  and  of 
the  finest  silk.  There  is  a  jewelled  garter  around  his  right  leg.  His  white 
satin  vest  gleams  with  a  single  star.  His  shoes  glitter  with  diamonds  buckles, 
he  carries  a  richly-faced  hat  under  his  right  arm.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
dress:  and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  being  so  minute,  as  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  grand  folks. 

This  man — if  it  is  not  blasphemous  to  call  such  a  great  being  a  man — 
seems  prematurely  old.  His  face  does  not  strike  you  with  its  majesty  ;  for 
his  forehead  is  low,  the  pale  blue  eyes  bulge  out  from  their  sockets,  the 
lower  lip  hangs  down  upon  the  chin.  Indeed,  if  this  man  was  not  so  great 
a^  being,  you  would  call  him  an  Idiot. 

*This,  in  fact,  is  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
France ;  and  owner  of  a  string  of  other  titles,  who  rules  by  divine  right. 

As  he  stands  near  yonder  monument,  a  woman— dressed  in  faded  black 
— starts  from  behind  that  big  piece  of  sculptured  marljle,  on  which  **  Merct" 
appears,  in  the  act  of  bending  from  the  skies,  and  flings  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  King. 

••  Mercy  !"  she  cries,  with  uplifted  hands.  i    • 

"  What— what— what ?"  stammers  the  good  King.     **  What's  all  this?" 

**  My  son  committed  robbery,  some  two  months  ago.  He  robbed  on  the 
highway  to  give  me  bread.  I  was  sick — famished— dying.  He  has  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  tp-morrow  he  dies.  Mercy  for  the  widow's  son  ?" 

«  Whatr— what— what  \  Eh  ?    What's  tliib  ?    How  much  did  he  steal?" 

^  Only  ten  shillings !   Only  ten  shillings !  For  the  love  of  God,  mercy  ?" 

The  good  King  looked  upon  the  wan  face  and  pleading  eyes  of  that  poor 
woman,  and  said,  hurriedly — 

^  I  cannot  pardon  your  son.  If  I  pardon  the  thief,  I  may  as  well  pardon 
the  forger  and  murderer. — There — go,  good  woman:  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you." 

The  good  King  turned  away,  leaving  the  insensible  form  of  the  widow 
stretched  out  upon  the  marble  floor.  H^  would  have  pardoned  her  boy, 
but  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  crimes  punishable  with  death, 
from  the  petty  oflTence  of  kilhng  a  man  up  to  the  enormous  blasphemy  of 
shooting  a  rabbit  on  a  rich  man's  estate.  Therefore,  King  George  jcould  not 
pardon  one  of  these  crimes,  for,  do  you  mark,  the  hangman  once  put  down, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  law. 

The  King,  I  like  to  call  grand  people  by  their  titles,  the  good  King — ^I 
also  like  to  call  him  good,  because,  do  you  see,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury called  him  so,  in  his  sermon,  every  Sunday  morning — the  good  King 
turned  away,  leaving  the  poor  widow  insensible  on  the  floor. 

This  little  incident  bad  somewhat  excited  him,  so  he  sank  down  upon  the 
comer  of  a  marble  slab,  and  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  began  to  think. 

All  at  once,  he  felt  seized  by  invisible  hands,  and  hornet  with  the  speed 
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of  liglit,  through  the  air  and  over  a  long- sweep  of  ocean  waves.  His  joamey 
%'9A  but  for  a  moment,  yet,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  traversed' thousands 
of  miles.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  he  found  himself  standing  by  a 
road-side,  opposite  a  beautiful  little  cottage,  which,  with  a  garden  in-  front, 
smiled  upon  the  view  from  a  grove  of  orchard  trees.  A  young  woman  with 
a  httle  boy  by  her  side  and  a  baby  in  her  arms,  stood  in  the  cottage  door. 

The  King  could  not  admire  that  cottage  too  much,  with  its  trees  and 
flowers,  and,  as  for  that  rosy-cheeked  woman,  in  the  linsey  gown,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  half  so.  beautiful, 
even  in  the  JRoyal  family. 

\7hile  the  King  was  looking  upon  the  young  woman  and  her  childreii;  he 
heard  a  strange  lioise,  and,  turning  his  head,  he  beheld  a  man  in  a  plain 
iarmer*s  coat,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  tottering  up  the  highway.  His  face 
was  very  pale,  and  as  he  walked  tremblingly  along,  the  blood  fell,  drop  by 
drop,  from  a  wound  near  his  heart,  upon  the  highway  dust. 

The  man  stumbled  along,  reached  the  garden  gate,  and  sprang  forward, 
with  a  bound,  towards  the  young  woman  and  her  children. 

**  Husband !"  shrieked  the  young  woman. 

••  Father  l"  cried  the  little  boy. 

Even  the  baby  liAed  its  little  hands,  and  greeted  in  its  infant  tones  that 
wounded  man. 

Yet  the  poor  farmer  lay  there  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  bleeding  slowly  to 
death.  The  young  woman  knelt  by  his  side,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  placing  her  hand  over  the  wound,  as  if  to  stop  the  blood,  but  it  was  in 
Tain.     The  red  current  started  from  his  mouth. 

^he  good  King  lifted  his  eyes.  The  groans  of  the  dying  man,  the  shrieks 
of^  the  wife,  the  screams  of  the  little  children,  sounded  like  voices  from  the 
dead.    At  last  his  feelings  overcome  him — 

*«  Who,*'  he  shouted,  **who  has  done  this  murder?" 

As  he  spoke — as  if  in  answer  to  his  question — a  stout,  muscular  man 
came  running  along  the  road,  in  the  very  path  lately  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  wounded  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  red  coat,  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  grasped  a  musquet,  with  a  bayonet  dripping  blood. 
.  «*  I  killed  that  fellow,'*  he  said  in  a  rude  tone,  ^  and  what  have  you  got 
to  say  to  it  V* 

**  Did  he  ever  harm  you  T"  said  the  King. 

«« No— -I  never  sai;^  him  before  this  hour  !*' 

•*  Then  why  did  you  kill  him  ?*' 

**  I  killed  him  for  eight-pence,*'  said  the  man,  with  a  brutal  sneer. 

The  good  King  raised  his  hands  in  horror,  and  called  on  his  Grod  to  pity 
the  wretch ! 

«*  Killed  a  man  for  eight-pence !    Ah,  yon  wretch !    Don't  you  hear  the 

groans  of  his  wife  ? — ^the  screams  of  his  children  ?" 

•*  Why,  that  hain't  nothin',"  said  the  man  in  the  red  coat    **  I've  killed 

2f 
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maoy  a  one  to-day,  beside  him.  Vm  quite  used  to  it,  though  burmn*  'ea 
alive  in  their  houses  is  much  better  fun." 

The  King  now  foamed  with  righteous  scorn. 

«  Wretch!**  he  screamed,  **  where  is  your  master,  this- devil  in  hnmui 
shape,  who  gives  you  eight-pence  for  killing  an  innocent  man  ?*' 

**  Oh,  he's  a  good  ways  over  the  water,"  said  the  man.  *'  His  name  is 
George  the  Third.    He's  my  King.   He " 

The  good  King  groaned. 

^*  Why — why,"  said  he,  slowly,  **  I  must  be  in  America.  That  dyii^ 
man  must  be  a — Rebel.    You  must  be  one  of  my  soldiers " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  man  in  the  red  coat,  with  a  brutal  grin ;  *'  you  took  me 
out  o'  Newgate,  and  put  this  pretty  aress  on  my  back.  That  man  whom  I 
killed  was  a  £irmer :  he  sometimes  killed  sheep  for  a  dollar  a  day.  I'm 
not  quite  so  well  off  as  him,  for  I  kill  men,  and  only  get  eight-pence  a  day. 
I  say,  old  gentleman,  couldn't  you  raise  ray  wages  ?" 

But  the  King  did  not  behold  the  brute  any  longer.  He  only  saw  that 
the  young  woman  and  her  children,  kneeling  around  the  body  of  the  dead 
man. 

Suddenly  tliose  invisible  hands  again  grasped  his  Royal  person,  and  bore 
him  through  the  air. 

When  he  again  opened  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  wide  lawn,  extending  in  the 
light  of  the  December  moon.  That  lawn  was  white  with  snow.  From  its 
centre  arose  an  old-time  mansion,  with  grotesque  ornaments  about  its  loof^ 
a  hall  door  defended  by  pillars,  and  steps  of  stone,  surmounted  by  two  lionf 
in  marble.  All  around  the  mansion,  like  sentineb  on  their  midnight  watch, 
stood  scattered  trees,  their  bare  limbs  rising  dearly  and  distinctly  into  the 
midnight  sky. 

While  the  King  was  wrapped  in  wonder  at  the  sight — ^behold  !  A  band 
of  women,  a  long  and  solemn  train,  came  walking  over  the  lawn,  their  long 
black  gowns  trailing  in  the  winter  snow. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see  those  wan  faces,  upturned  to  the  cold  moon, 
but  oh !  the  chaunt  they  sung,  those  spectral  women,  as  they  slowly  wound 
around  the  lawn :  it  chilled  the  King's  blood. 

For  that  chaunt  implored  Almighty  God  to  curse  King  George  of  Epg- 
land  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands — fathers — brothers ! 

Then  came  a  band  of  little  children,  walking  two  by  two,  and  raising 
their  tiny  hands  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  They  also  rent  the  air  with  a 
low,  deep  chaunt,  sung  in  their  infantile  tones. 

George,  the  Kmg,  listened  to  that  chaunt  with  freezing  blood,  with  tremb- 
ling limbs.  He  knew  not  why,  but  he  joined  in  that  song  in  spite  of  him* 
•elf,  he  sung  their  hymn  of  woe. 

M  George  of  England,  we  curse  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  murder 
lOf  our  fathers !     We  curse  thee  with  the  orphan's  cune !" 
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This  was  their  chaunt  No  othtr  words  they  sud^.  Bat  this  simple 
hymn  they  sung  again  and  again,  raising  their  little  hands  to  Qod. 

*'  Oh,  this  is  hard  !*'  shrieked  King  George.  *•  I  could  bear  the  cnne  of 
warriors— -nay,  even  the  carse  of  the  Priest  at  the  Altar  I  But  to  be  cursed 
by  widows — to  be  cursed  by  little  children — ^ah ** 

The  good  King  fell  on  his  knees. 

«*  Where  am  I !"  he  shrieked — <<  and  who  are  these  ?*' 

A  voice  from  the  still  winter  air  answered — 

^  Fou  are  on  the  bBtHe-Jield.  These  are  the  widows  and  orpham  of  the 
dead  of  Oermantown.** 

•«  But  did  I  murder  their  Others  T    Their  husbands  T'* 

The  voice  replied —  ' 

**  You  did !  Too  cowardly  or  too  weak  to  kill  them  with  your  own  hand, 
you  hired  your  starving  peasants,  your  condemned  felons  to  do  it  for  yon  !** 

The  King  grovelled  in  the  snow  and  beat  his  head  against  the  frozen 
ground.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  murderer :  he  could  feel  the  brand  of  Cain 
blistering  upon  his  brow*  * 

Again  he  was  taken  up— again  borne  through  the  lur. 

Where  was  he  now  T  He  looked  around,  and  by  the  light  of  that  Decem- 
ber moon,  struggling  among  thick  clouds,  he  beheld  a  scattered  village  of 
huts,  extending  along  wintry  hills.  The  cold  wind  cut  his  cheek  and  froze 
his  blood 

An  object  at  his  feet  arrested  his  eye.  He  stooped  down :  examined  it 
with  a  shudder.    It  was  a  man*s  footsteps,  printed  in  blood. 

The  King  was  chilled  to  the  heart  by  the  cold ;  stupiiied  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  this  strange  footstep.  He  said  to  himself,  I  will  hasten  to  yonder 
hut;  (will  escape  from  the  wind  and  cold,  and  dm  sight  of  that  horrid 
footstep. 

He  started  toward  the  village  of  hvts,  but  all  around  him  those  bloody 
footsteps  in  the  snow  seemed  to  gather  and  increase  at  every  ineh  of  his 
way. 

At  last  he  reached  the  firat  hut,  a  rude  stmctore  of  logs  and  mod.  He 
looked  in  the  door,  and  beheld  a  naked  man,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  stretched 
prostrate  on  a  heap  of  straw. 

^  Ho !  my  friend,**  said  the  King,  as  though  a  voice  spoke  in  him,  with- 
oot  his  will,  *'  why  do  you  lie  here,  freezing  to  death,  when  my  Gtoneral, 
Sir  William  Howe,  at  Philadelphia  yonder,  will  give  you  such  fine  clothes 
and  rieh  food  ?" 

The  freezing  man  looked  up,  and  muttered  a  few  brief  words,  and  then 
fell  back— dead ! 

•«  Washington  is  here !"  was  all  he  said,  ere  he  died. 

In  another  hut,  in  search  of  shelter,  peeped  the  cold  and  hungry  King. 
A  rude  fellow  sate  warming  his  hands  by  a  miserable  fire,  over  whidh  an 
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old  kettle  was  suspended.    His  face  was  lean  and  his  cheeks  hollow,  nay, 
the  hands  which  he  held  out  towards  the  light,  looked  like  the  hands  of  a 

skeleton. 

«*  Ho !  my  friend — what  cheer  T"  said  the  King.    «•  I  am  hungry — have 

you  any  thing  to  eat  T'* 

*•  Not  much  of  any  account,"  replied  the  rude  fellow ;  "  yesterday  I  eat 
ihe  last  of  my  dog,  and  to-day  Fm  goin*  to  dine  on  these  mocassins  :  don't 
you  hear  'em  bilin*  T" 

'*  But,"  said  the  King,  **  there's  fine  living  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  camp  of 
Sir  William.    Why  do  you  stay  here  to  starve  ?" 

"  Was  you  ever  to  school  ?"  said  the  starved  Rebel.    **  Do  you  know 

how  to  spell  Irl-B-E-R-T-Y  ?" 

The  good  King  passed  on.  In  the  next  hut  lay  a  poor  wretch  dying  of 
that  loathsome  plague — small-jxix. 

**  Come,"  said  the  King,  or  rather  the  voice  in  him  spoke,  **  away  to 
Philadelphia !" 

**  These  hiUs  are  free  !"  cried  the  poor  wretch,  lifting  his  loathsome  face 
into  light ;  then,  without  a  moan,  he  laid  down  to  his  fever  and  starvation 
again. 

At  last,  his  Royal  brain  confounded  by  the  words  of  these  strange  men 
the  King  entered  a  two-story  stone  house,  which  arose  in  the  glen,  between 
the  hills,  near  the  brink  of  a  dark  river.  Slowly  entered  the  King,  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  a  voice  at  prayer  along  a  dark  passage,  into  a  small  chamber, 
in  which  a  light  was  burning. 

J^  man  of  noble  visage  was  on  his  knees,  praying  to  God  in  earnest 
tones — 

^  We  will  endure  disease,  starvation,  death,  but,  in  thy  name,  oh,  €rod ! 
we  will  never  give  up  our  arms  !  The  tyrant,  with  murder  in  his  heart, 
may  darken  our  plains  with  his  hirelings,  possess  our  cities,  but  still  we 
thank  thee,  oh,  God!  that  the  mountains  are  free,  that  whe^e  the  panther 
howls,  we  may  yet  find  a  home  for  the  brave. 

**  Hold,  hold !"  shouted  the  voice  within  the  King,  as  the  terror-stricken 
Monarch  rushed  into  the  room.  *^  Washington  do  not  pray  against  me  1  I 
ean  bear  to  be  called  a  murderer — a  butcher  of  orphans,  but  that  you*— you, 
so  calm  amid  starvation,  nakedness,  disease^ — you  whom  I  thought  hunted 
lo^g  ago,  like  a  wolf  before  the  hounds — that  you  should  call  God's  ven- 
geance on  my  head — ^that  I  cannot  bear!  Washington,  do  not  pray 
'  against  me !" 

And  he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Hunted  Rebel,  and  besought  his 
mercy  with  trembling  hands,  extended  in  a  gesture  of  supplication. 

^  It  was  I  that  butchered  your  farmers  !  It  was  I  that  tore  the  husband 
fromuhe  wife,  the  father  from  his  child  !  It  was  I  that  drove  these  freemen 
to  the  huts  of  Valley  Forge,  where  they  endure  the  want  of  bread,  fire,  the 
freesung  cold,  the  loathsome  small-pox,  rather  than  take  my  gold — ^it  was  1 1 
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Rebel  I  am  at  your  feet !  Have  mercy  !  I,  George  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Head  of  the  Church,  fling  myself  at  your  feet,  and 
beg  your  pity  !  For  I  am  a  murderer — the  murderer  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  !*' 

He  started  tremblingly  forward,  biit  in  the  action,  that  room,  that  solemn 
face  and  warrior  form  of  the  Rebel,  passed  away. 

George  the  King  awoke :  he  had  been  dreaming.  He  woke  with  th^ 
cold  sweat  on  his  brow ;  a  tremor  like  the  ague  upon  his  limbs. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  red  light  streamed  in  one  gaudy  blase 
through  yonder  stained  window. — All  was  terribly  still  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  King  arose,  he  rushed  along  the  aisles,  seeking  with  starting  eyes 
for  the  form  of  the  poor  widow.  At  last  he  beheld  her,  shrouded  in  her 
feded  garments,  leaning  for  support  against  a  marble  figure  of  Mercy. 

The  King  rushed  to  heir,  with  outspread  hands. 

«*  Woman,  woman !"  he  shrieked,  »*  I  pardon  your  son !" 

He  said  nothing  more,  he  did  not  even  wait  to  receive  her  blessings,  but 
rushing  with  trembling  steps  toward  the  door,  he  seized  the  withered  old 
Porter,  who  waited  there,  by  the  hand 

**  Do  you  see  it  in  my  face  ?"  he  whispered — "  don't  you  see  the  brand 
— Murder — here  ?" 

He  sadly  laid  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  and  passed  through  the  door 
on  his  way. 

«'  The  poor  King*s  gone  mad !"  said  the  old  Porter.  **  God  bless  his 
Majesty !" 

In  front  of  that  dim  old  Abbey,  with  its  outlines  of  grandeur  and  gloom« 
waited  the  Royal  carriage,  environed  by  guards.  Two  men  advanced  to 
meet  the  King-— one  clad  in  the  attire  of  a  nobleman,  with  a  heavy  face  and 
dull  eye  ;  and  the  other  in  the  gjrb  of  a  Prelate,  with  mild  blue  eyes  and 
snow-white  hair. 

**  I  hope  your  Majesty's  prayers,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Rebels,  will  be 
smiled  upon  by  Heaven !' 

Thus  with  a  smile  and  gendy-waving  hand,  spoke  my  Lord,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

**  0,  by  Christmas  next,  we'll  have  this  Washington  brought  home  in 
chains !" 

Thus  with  a  gruff  chuckle  spoke  my  Lord  North,  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

The  good  King  looked  at  them  both  with  a  silly  smUe,  and  then  pressed 
his  finger  against  his  forehead. 

•*  What — what — what  ?  Do  you  see  it  here  ?  Do,  you  see  it  ?  It  bams  I 
Eh?  Murderer!" 

With  that  silly  smile  the  King  leaped  in  the  carriage.    Hurrah !   How 
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the  mob  shoated — ^how  the  swords  of  the  guards  gieamed  on  high — how 
gaOj  the  chariot  wheels  dashed  along  the  streets — hurrah ! 

Let  us  swell  the  shout,  buW— 

That  night  a  rumor  crept  through  all  London,  that  King  Georob  was 

■AD  AOAIN  ! 

Vin.— VALLBT  FOB6B. 

.Hidden  away  there  u  a  deep  glen,  not  many  miles  from  Valley  Foige,  a 
quaint  old  fiurm  house  rose  darkly  over  a  wide  waste  of  snow. 
'    It  was  a  cold  dark  winter  night,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall — when  from 
the  broad  fireplace  of  the  old  farm  house,  the  cheerful  blaze  of  massive  logs 
flashed  around  a  wide  and  spacious  room. 

Two  persons  sat  there  by  that  fire,  a  father  and  child.  The  father,  who 
sits  yonder,  with  a  soldier's  belt  thrown  over  hid  farmer's  dress,  is  a  man 
of  some  fifty  years,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  hair  changed  to  an  untimely  grey, 
his  face  wrinkled  and  hallowed  by  care,  and  by  dissipation  more  than  care. 

And  the  daughter  who  sits  in  the  fiill  light  of  the  blaze  opposite  her  father 
—a  slenderly  formed  girl  of  some  seventeen  years,  clad  in  the  coarse  linsey 
riurt  and  kerchief,  which  made  up  the  costume  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

49he  is  not  beautifiil — ah,  no  I 

Care — perhaps  that  disease,  consumption,  which  makes  the  heart  grow 
oeld  to  name — ^has  been  busy  with  that  young  face,  sharpened  its  outlines, 
and  stamped  it  with  a  deathly  paleness. 

There  is  no  bloom  on  that  young  cheek.  The  brown  hair  is  laid  plainly 
aside  from  her  pale  brow.  Then  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  see,  when  you  gaze 
in  her  face  ? 

You  look  at  that  young  girl,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gleam  of  two  large 
dark  eyes,  that  burn  into  your  soul. 

Yes,  those  eyes  are  unnaturally  laige  and  dark  and  bright — ^perhaps  con« 
sumption  is  feeding  their  flame. 

And  now  as  the  father  sits  there,  so  moody  and  sullen,  as  the  daughter 
sits  yonder,  so  sad  and  silent  and  pale,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  the  story  pf 
their  lives. 

That  farmer,  Jacob  Manheini)  was  a  peaceful,  a  happy  man,  before  the 
Revolution.  Since  the  war,  he  has  become  drunken  and  idle— driven  his 
wife  broken-hearted  to  the  grave—and  worse  than  all,  joined  a  band  of  Tory 
refugees,  who  scour  the  land  as  dead  of  night,  burning  and  murdering  as 
they  go. 

To-night,  at  the  hour  of  two,  this  Tory  band  will  lie  in  wait,  in  a  neigh- 
boring pass,  to  attack  and  murder  the  **  Rebel*^  Washington,  whose  starving 
soldiers^  are  yonder  in  the  huts  of  Valley  Forge. 

Washington  on  his  lonely  journeys  is  wont  to  pass  this  farm  house ; — 
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tbe  cot-throats  are  there  in  the  next  chamber,  drinking  and  feasting,  as  they 
wait  for  two  o  clock  at  night. 

And  the  daughter,  Mary — for  her  name  was  Mary  ;  they  loved  that  name 
in  the  good  old  times — ^what  is  the  story  of  her  brief  young  life  T 

She  had  been  reared  by  her  mother,  now  dead  and  gone  home,  to  revere 
^is  man  Washington,  who  to-night  will  be  attacked  and  murdered— to  revere 
him  next  to  God.-  Nay,  more:  that  mother  on  her  death 'bed  joined  the 
hand^  of  this  daughter,  in  solemn  betrothal  with  the  hands  of  a  young  parti- 
san leader,  Harry  Williams,  who  now  shares  the  crust  and  the  cold  of 
Valley  Forge. 

Well  may  that  maiden^s  eye  flash  with  unnatural  brightness,  well  may 
her  pale  face  gather  a  single  burning  flush,  in  the  centre  of  each  cheek ! 

For  yesterday  aflemoon,  she  went  four  miles,  over  roads  of  ice  and  snow, 
to  tell  Captain  Williams  the  plot  of  the  refugees.  She  did  not  reach  Valley 
Forge  until  Washington  h^d  left  on  one  of  his  lonely  journeys  ;  so  this  night, 
at  twelve,  the  partizan  captain  will  occupy  the  rocks  above  the  neighboring 
pass,  to  "trap  the  trappers"  of  George  Washington. 

Yes,  that  pale  slender  girl,  remembering  the  words  of  her  dying  mother, 
had  broken  through  her  obedience  to  her  father,  aAer  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle. How  dark  that  struggle  in  a  faithful  daughter's  heart!  She  had 
betrayed  his  plots  to  his  enemies — stipulating  first  for  the  life,  the  safety  of 
her  traitor-father. 

And  now  as  father  and  chOd  are  sitting  there,  as  the  shouts  of  the  Tory 
refugees  echo  from  the  next  chamber — as  the  hand  of  the  old  clock  is  on  the 
hour  of  eleven — hark  (  There  is  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  without  the 
farm  house — there  is  a  pause — the  door  opens — a  tall  stranger,  wrapped  in 
a  thick  cloak,  white  with  snow,  enters,  advances  to  the  fire,  and  in  brief 
words  solicits  some  refreshment  and  an  hour's  repose. 

Why  does  the  Tory  Manheim  start  aghast  at  the  sight  of  that  stranger's 
blue  and  gold  uniform — then  mumbling  something  to  his  daughter  about 
**  getting  food  for  the  traveller,"  rush  wildly  into  the  next  room,  where  his 
brother  Tories  are  feasting  ? 

Tell  me,  why  does  that  young  girl  stand  trembling  before  the  tall  stranger, 
veiling  her  eyes  from  that  calm  face,  with  its  blue  eye  and  kindly  smile  T 

Ah — if  we  may  believe  the  legends  of  that  time,  few  men,  few  warriors, 
who  dared  the  terror  of  batde  with  a  smile,  could  stand  unabashed  before 
the  solemn  presence  of  Washington. 

For  it  was  Washington,  exhausted,  with  a  long  journey — his  limbs  stif- 
fened and  his  face  numbed  with  cpld — it  was  the  great  "  Rebel"  of  Valley 
Forge,  who  returning  to  camp  sooner  than  his  usual  hour,  was  forced  by 
the  storm  to  take  refuge  in  the  farmer's  house,  and  claim  a  little  food  and 
an  hour'»  repose  at  his  bands. 

In  a  few  moments,  behold  the  Soldier,  with  his  cloak  thrown  ofl*,  sitting 
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at  that  oaken  table,  partaking  of  the  food,  spread  oat  there  by  the  Bands  of 
the  girl,  who  now  stands  trembling  at  his  shoulder,  * 

And  look !  Her  hand  is  extended  as  if  to  grasp  him  by  the  arm — her  lips 
move  as  if  to  Warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  make  no  sound.  Why  all  this 
silent  agoily  for  the  man  who  sits  so  calmly  there  T 

One  moment  ago,  as  the  girl,  in  preparing  the  hasty  supper,  opened 
yonder  closet  door,  adjoining  the  next  room,  she  heard  the  low  whispers  of 
her  father  and  the  Tories ;  she  heard  the  dice  box  rattle^  as  they  were^eoit" 
ing  lot8t  who  should  stab  George  Washington  in  his  sleep  I 

And  now,  the  words :  '*  Beware,  or  this  night  you  dieP*  trembles  hal^ 
formed  upon  her  lips,  when  the  father  comes  hastily  from  that  room  and 
hushes  her  with  a  look. 

*'  Show  the  gentleman  to  his  chamber,  Mary !"— (how  calmly  polite  a 
murderer  can  be !) — **  that  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  on  the  l^.  On 
the  left,  you  mind  !*' 

Mary  takes  the  light,  trembling  and  pale.  She  leads  the  soldier  up  the 
oaken  stairs.  They  stand  on  the  landing,  in  this  wing  of  the  farm-house, 
composed  of  two  rooms,  divided  by  thick  walls  from  the  main  body  of  the 
mansion.  On  one  side,  the  right,  is  the  door  of  Mary's  chamber ;  on  the 
other,  the  leflt,  the  chamber  of  the  soldier — to  him  a  chamber  of  death. 

For  a  moment,  Mary  stands  the^^e  trembling  and  confused.  Washington 
gazes  upon  that  pale  girl  with  a  look  of  surprise.  Look  !  She  is  about  to 
warn  him  of  his  ganger,  when,  see  there ! — ^her  father's  rough  face  appears 
above  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

«•  Mary,  show  the  gentleman  into  the  chamber  on  the  lefL  And  look  ye, 
girl — it's  late — ^you'd  better  go  into  your  own  room  and  go  to  sleep." 

While  the  Tory  watches  them  from  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Washington 
enters  the  chamber  on  the  leA,  Mary  the  chamber  on  the  right. 

An  hour  passes.    Still  the  storm  beats  on  the  roof—still  the  snow  drifts 
on  the  hills.    Before  the  fire,  in  the  dim  old  hall  of  that  farm-house,  are 
seven  half-drunken  men,  with  that  tall  Tory,  Jacob  Manheim,  sitting  in  their  ' 
midst;  the  murderer's  knife  in  his  hand.    For  tfaie  lot  had  fallen  upon  him. 
He  is  to  go  up  stairs  and  stab  the  sleeping  man. 

Even  this  half-drunken  murderer  is  pale  at  the  thought — how  the  knife 
trembles  in  his  hand — trembles  against  the  pistol  barrel.  The  jeers  of  his 
comrades  rouse  him  to  the  work, — the  light  in  one  band,  the  knife  in  the 
other,  he  goes  up  the  stairs — he  listens  ! — first  at  the  door  of  his  daughter's 
chamber  on  the  right,  then  at  the  door  of  the  soldier's  chamber  on  the  left. 
All  is  still.  Then  he  places  the  light  on  the  floor — he  enters  the  chamber 
on  the  left — he  is  gone  a  moment — silence ! — there  is  a  faint  groan  !  He 
comes  forth  again,  rushes  down  the  stairs,  and  stands  there  before  the  fire, 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 

**  Look !"  he  slirieks,  as  he  scatters  the  red  drops  over  his  comrades' 
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frees,  over  the  hearth;  into  the  fire — '*Look!  it  is  his  blood — the  traitor 
Washington  !*' 

His  comrades  gather  round  him  with  yells  of  joy :  already,  in  fancy,  th«y 
count  the  gold  which  wiU  be  paid  for  this  deed,  when  lo !  that  stair  door 
opens,  and  there,  without  a  wound,  without  even  the  stain  of  a  drop  of  blood, 
stands  George  Washington,  asking  calmly  for  his  horse. 

*'  What  !*'  shrieked  the  Tory  Manheim,  **  can  neither  steel  nor  bullet 
harm  you  T  Are  you  a  living  man  ?  Is  there  no  wound  about  your  heart  ? 
no  blood  upon  your  uniform  ?" 

That  apparition  drives  him  mad.  He  starts  forward — he  places  his  hands 
tremblingly  upon  the  arms,  upon  the  breast  of  Washington !  Still  no  wound. 
Then  he  looks  at  the  bloody  knife,  still  clutched  in  his  right  hand,  and  stands 
there  quivering  as  with  a  death  spasm. 

While  Washington  looks  on  in  silent  wonder,  the  door  is  flung  open,  the 
bold  troopers  from  Valley  Forge  throng  the  room,  with  the  gallant  form  and 
bronzed  visage  of  Captain  Williams  in  their  midst.  At  this  moment  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  Then  a  horrid  thought  crashes  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  brain  of  the  Tory  Manheim.  He  seizes  the  light — ^rushes  up  stairs — 
rushes  into  the  room  of  his  daughter  on  the  right.  Some  one  had  just  risen 
from  the  bed,  but  the  chamber  was  vacant.  Then  towards  that  room  on 
the  lefl,  with  steps  of  leaden  heaviness. — Look !  how  the  light  quivers  in 
his  hand  !  He  pauses  at  the  door  ;«he  listens  !  Not  a  sound — a  stillness 
like  the  grave.  His  blood  curdles  in  his  veins !  Gathering  courage,  he 
pushes  open  the  doon  He  enters.  Towards  that  bed  through  whose  cur- 
tains he  struck  so  blindly  a  moment  ago  !  Again  he  pauses — not  a  sound 
—a  stillness  more  terrible  than  the  grave.     He  flings  aside  the  curtains — 

There,  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  her  young  form  but  half  covered, 
bathed  in  her  own  blood — there  lay  his  daughter,  Mary  !       « 

Ah,  do  not  look  upon-  the  face  of  the  father,  as  he  starts  silently  backt 
frozen  to  stone ;  but  in  this  pause  of  horror  listen  to  the  mystery  of  this 
deed ! 

AfWr  her  father  had  gone  down  stairs,  an  hour  ago,  Mary  silently  stole 
from  the  chamber  on  the  right.  Her  soul  shaken  by  a  thousand  fears,  she 
opened  the  door  on  the  led,  and  beheld  Washington  sitting  by  a  table  on 
which  were  spread  a  chart  and  a  Bible.  Then,  though  her  existence  was 
wound  up  in  the  act,  she  asked  him,  in  a  tone  of  calm  politeness  to  take  the 
chamber  on  the  opposite  side.     Mary  entered  the  chamber  which  he  left. 

Can  you  imagine  the  agony  of  that  girl's  soul,  as  lying  on  the  bed  in- 
tended for  the  death-couch  of  Washington,  she  silently  awaited  the  knife^ 
although  that  knife  might  be  clenched  in  a  father's  hand. 

And  now  tl)at  father,  frozen  to  stone,  stood  there,  holding  the  light  in  one 
hand,  the  other  still  clutching  the  red  knife. 

There  lay  his  child,  the  blood  streaming  from  that  W^und  in  her  arm-— 
her  eyes  covered  witfi  a  glassy  film. 
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**  Mary !"  shrieked  the  guQty  father^— for  robber  and  Tory  as  he  was,  he 
«ra8  stiM  a  father.  **  Mary  T'  he  called  to  her,  but  that  word  was  aU  he 
oould  saj. 

Suddenly,  she  seemed  to  wake  from  that  stupor.  She  sat  up  in  the  bed 
with  her  glassy  eyes.  The  strong  hand  of  death  was  upon  her.  As  she 
sat  there,  erect  and  ghastly,  the  room  was  thronged  with  soldiers.  Her 
lover  rushed  forward,  and  called  her  by  name.  No  answer.  Called  again 
— «poke  to  her  in  the  familiar  tones  of  olden  time — still  no  answer.  She 
knew  him  not. 

Yes,  it  was  true— the  strong  hand  of  death  was  npon  her. 

**  Has  he  escaped  V*  she  said,  in  that  husky  voice. 

**  Yes  !'*  shrieked  the  father.  '*  Live,  Mary,  only  live,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  join  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge." 

Then  that  girl — that  Hero- Woman— djring  as  she  was,  not  so  much  from 
the  wound  in  her  arm,  as  from  the  deep  agony  which  had  broken  the  last 
ehord  of  life,  spread  forth  her  arms,  as  though  she  beheld  a  form  floating 
there  above  her  bed,  beckoning  her  away.  She  spread  forth  her  arms  as 
if  to  enclose  that  Angel  form. 

M  Mother  !"  she  whispered — wh3e  there  grouped  the  soldiers — there, 
with  a  speechless  agony  on  his  brow  stood  the  lover — there,  hiding  his  face 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  grasped  the  light  crouched  the  father — that 
light  flashing  over  the  dark  bed,  with  the  white  form  in  its  centre— 
^  Mother,  thank  God  !     For  with  my  life  I  have  saved  him *' 

Book,  even  as  starting  up  on  that  bloody  couch,  she  speaks  the  hal(^ 
formed  word,  her  arms  stiffen,  her  eyes  wide  opei^,  set  in  death, glare  in  her 
father's  face ! 

She  is  dead  !     From  that  dark  room  her  spirit  has  gone  home  ! 

That  half-iirmed  word,  still  quivering  on  the  white  lips  of  the  Hero- Wo- 
man— that  word  uttered  in  a  husky  whisper,  choked  by  the  death-rattle— 
that  word  was — **  Washinotom  !"• 


*  Will  70a  pardon  me,  reader,  that  I  hare  made  the  Prophetess  of  Wisaahikon, 
relate  various  Legends,  which  do  not  directly  spring  from  hei  own  soil  ?  The  le- 
^nds  of  Valley  Forge,  King  George,  the  Mansion  on  the  Schuylkill,  with  others 
included  under  the  general  head  of  *'  Wissahikon,"  do  not,  it  is  true,  relate  especiallv 
to  the  soil  of  this  romantic  dell,  bat  they  are  imprec^nated  with  the  same  spirit,  whica 
distinguishes  her  traditions,  and  illustrate  and  oevelope  the  idea  of  the  previoat 
•ketches.  I  have  taken  Wissahikon,  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  old-time  Romance, 
whose  circumference  is  described  by  the  storied  ground  of  Paoli,  the  hills  of  Valley 
Forge,  the  fields  of  Germantown.— They  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Wissahi- 
kon, with  her  wild  scenery  before  the  authpr's  e^e,  the  music  of  her  stream  in  hit 
«ars.  It  has  been  his  object,  to  embody  in  every  line,  that  spirit  of  mingled  light  and 
•hade,  which  is  stamped  on  every  rock  and  tre«  of  the  Wissahikon. 
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IX.— THE  MANSION  ON  THE  8CHUTLKILL. 

GuDiNO  due  sammer  day  over  the  smootlt  bosom  of  the  Schuylkill,  with 
the  white  sail  of  my  boat,  swelling  with  the  same  breeze  that  ruffled  the 
pines  of  Laurel  Hill,  I  slowly  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  an  old  bridge, 
and  all  at  onee,  a  prospect  of  singular  beauty  lay  before  me,  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun. 

A  fine  old  mansion  erowned  the  summit  of  a  green  hi!!,  which  arose  on 
the  eastern  shore,  its  grassy  breast  bared  to  the  sunset  glow.  A  fine  old 
mansion  of  dark  grey  ston^,  with  its  white  pillars  looking  out  from  amon^ 
green  trees.  From  the  grassy  bosom  of  the  hill,  many  a  white  statue  arose, 
many  a  fountain  dashed  its  glittering  drops  into  light  There  was  an  air 
of  old-time  elegance  and.  ease  about  that  mansion,  with  its  green  lawn  sloping 
gently  down— almost  to  the  river*s  brink,  its  encirding  grove  of  magnificent 
ttees,  its  statues  and  fonntains.  It  broke  on  yonr  eye,  as  you  emerged  from 
the  arehee  of  the  old  bridge,  like  a  picture  from  Italy. 

Yet  from  the  porch  of  that  old<time  mansion,  a  fairer  view  bursts  upon 
your  eye.  The  arches  of  the  bridges — one  spanniiig  the  river  in  all  the 
pttint  and  show  of  modem  &ney,  the  other  gloomy  as  night  and  the  grave-*— 
the  sombre  shades  of  Laurd  Hill,  hallowed  by  the  white  tombs  of  the  dead, 
with  the  Gothic  Chapel  rising  among  dark  green  trees — the  Schuylkill,  ex*« 
tending  fkr  beyond  bridge  and  Cemetry,  its  broad  bosom  Enclosed  on  every 
Side  by  hills  and  trees,  renting  like  some  mountain  lake  in  the  last  glow  of 
the  setting  sun — a  fairer  view  does  not  bless  the  traveller's  eye  from  the 
Aroostook  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

There  is  a  freshness  in  the  verdure — a  beauty  in  that  still  sheet  of  water, 
a  grandeur  in  yonder  sombre  pines,  waving  above  the  rocks  of  Laurel  Hill 
— a  rural  magnificence  in  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  risiiig  in  one  ma»- 
sive  hill,  green  with  woods  and  gay  with  cottage  and  mansion, — a  beauty,  a 
grandeur,  a  magnificence  that  at  ooce  marks  the  FaUs  of  Schuylkill  with  an 
ever-renewing  novelty,  an  unfading  charm. 

The  view  is  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  pillars  of  the  bridge,  fling 
their  heavy  shadows  over  the  water ;  when  the  tree  tops  of  Laurel  Hill,  un- 
dulate to  the  breeze  in  masses  of  green  and  gold,  while  the  Schuylkill  rests 
in  the  shade. 

Beantifnl  al  noon,  when  fron  the  thick  foliage  on  the  oppo^te  shore, 
hatf-way  up  the  massive  hill,  arises  the  blue  smoke  of  (he  hidden  '*  God  of 
Steam,'*  winding  slowly  upward  to  the  cloudless  sky. 

Beautiful  at  twilight,  when  flashes  of  purple  and  gold  change  the  view 
every  moment,  and  impart  a  gorgeous  beauty,  which  ddes  not  cease  when 
the  spires  of  Laurel  Hill  glow  in  the  flrst  beam  of  the  uprising  moon. 

Ah,  night,  deep  and  solemn — the  great  vault  above— 4)elow,  and  aroundy 
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the  ^er  glisten&g  in  theanoonbeam,  the  bridges  one  mingled  mass  of  light 
and  daAhess — Laurel  Hill  a  home  for  the  dead  in  truth,  with  its  white  mon- 
uments glaring  fitfully  into  light,  between  the  branches  of  the  trees.  There 
is  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty,  resting  on  this  scene  at  night 

It  was  at  nighty  that  a  Legend  of  this  old-time  mansion,  rushed  upon  my 
soul. 

I  stood  on  the  porch;  and  the  bridge,  the  Gemetry  melted  all  at  once 
away.  I  was  with  the  past— back  sixty  years  and  more,  into  the  dim 
arcades  of  time.  Nor  bridge,  nor  cemetry  were  there,  but  in  place  of  the 
cemetry,  one  sombre  mass  of  wild  wood  ;  where  the  bridge  now  spans  the 
river,  a  water-fall  dashed  and  howled  among  rugged  rocks.  No  blue  smoke 
of  steam  engine,  then  wound  up  from  the  green  trees.  A  man  who  woald 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  would  have  been  imprisoned  as  a  mad- 
man. 

Tet  a  strange  wild  beauty,  rested  upon  this  mansion,  this  river,  these 
hills  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  A  beauty  that  was  bom  of  luxuriant 
forests,  a  river  dashing  tnmultuously  over  its  bed  of  rocks,  hills  lifting  their 
colossal  forms  into  the  sky.  A  beauty  whose  fields  and  flowers  were  not 
crashed  by  the  Juggernaut,  '*  Improvement  ;'*  whose  river  all  untramelled, 
went  singing  on  its  way  until  it  kissed  the  Delaware. 

It  was  a  night  in  the  olden-time,  when  Washington  held  the  huts  and  hills 
of  Valley  Forge,  while  Sir  William  Howe  enjoyed  the  balls  and  banquet! 
^of  Philadelphia.  / 

A  solitary  light  burned  in  the  mansion — a  tall,  formal  wax  candle— cast- 
ing  its  rays  around  a  quaint  old  fashioned  room.  ^  A  quaint,  old  fashioned 
room,  not  so  much  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  as  for  the  air  of  honest 
comfort,  which  hung  about  the  high-backed  mahogany  chairs,  the  oaken 
wainscot,  the  antique  desk,  standing  in  one  corner ;  a  look  of  honest  comfort 
which  glowed  brightly  from  the  spacious  fire-place,  where  portly  logs  of 
hickory  sent  up  their  mingled  smoke  and  flame. 

In  front  of  that  fire  were  three  persons,  whose  attitude  and  gestures  pre- 
sented a  strange,  an  effective  picture.  On  the  right,  in  a  spacious  arm- 
chair, lined  with  cushions,  sat  a  man  of  some  seventy  years,  his  spare  form 
wrapped  in  a  silk  dressing  gown,  his  grey  hair  waving  over  his  prominent 
brow  to  his  shoulders,  while  his  blue  eyes,  fav  sunken  in  their  sockets, 
lighted  up  a  wan  and  withered  face. 

At  his  feet,  knelt  a  beautifiil  woman,  whose  form  swelling  with  the  full 
oadines  of  mature  womanhood,  was  enveloped  in  a  flowing  habit  of  easy 
folds  and  snow-white  hue.  Around  that  face,  glowing  with  red  on  the 
cheek  and  lip,  and  marble-white  on  the  brow,  locks  of  golden  hair*  fell 
in  soft  undulations,  until  they  floated  around  the  neck  and  bosom.  Her 
blue  eyes — ^beaming  with  all  a  woman's  love  for  a  trembling  old  man,  that 
man  her  father — ^were  fixed  upon  his  face  with  a  silent  anxiety  and 
teBderaess. 
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The  old  man*8  gaze  was  rivetted  to  the  countenance  of  the  third  figutf  in 
this  scene,  who  sat  opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  fire. 

A  man  of  some  fifty  years,  with  strongly  marked  features,  thick  grey  eye« 
brows,  hooked  nose  like  an  eagle's  beak,  thin  lips  and  prominent  chin. 
His  head  was  closely  enveloped  in  a  black  silk  cap,  which  concealing  his 
hair,  threw  his  wrinkled  forehead  boldly  into  the  light.  A  gown  or  tunic 
of  faded  dark  i«lvet,  fell  from  his  shooldem  to 'his  knees.  His  head  was 
bent  down,  while  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  uncouth  print  of  an  old  volume, 
which  lay  open  across  his  knees. 

That  volume  was  intituled — **  T*  Lasts  Secret  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
now  first  translated  into  English.     Anno.  Dom,  15)6. 

The  man  who  perused  its  pages,  was  none  other  than  the  ^  Astrologer'* 
or  **  Conjurer*'  who  at  this  time  of  witchcraft  and  superstition,  held  a 
wonderful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  all  the  country,  about 
Philadelphia.  \ 

He  had  been  summoned  hither  to  decide  a  strange  question.  Many 
years  ago,  while  dwelling  in  the  backwoods  of  Pennsylvania,  with  his 
young  wife,  Gerald  Morton — so  the  old  man  of  seventy  was  named — >had 
been  deprived  c^  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  four  years,  by  some  unaccountable  « 
accident.  The  child  had  suddenly  disappeared.  Years  passed — a  daughter 
was  bom — ^the  wife  died,  but  no  tidings  reached  the  father's  ears  of  his 
lost  son.  I 

To  night  a  strange  in&tnation  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain. 

His  son  was  living !  He  was  assured  of  this,  by  a  voice  that  whispered 
to  his  soul. 

He  was  doomed  to  die,  ere  morning  dawned.     Ere  he  gave  up  the 
Ghost,  he  wished  to  learn  something  of  his  child,  and  so-*with  a  supersti- 
tion shared  by  the  intelligent  as  well  as  the  illiterate  of  that  time— he  had   ' 
summoned  the  Astrologer. 

•«  The*  child  was  bom  before  midnight  January  12«  1740?"  said  the 
Astrologer.    ^  Four  years  firom  the  night  of  his  birth,  he  disappeared  ?" 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  tn  assent. 

•«  I  have  cast  his  Horoscope,"  said  the  Astrologer.    <«  By  this  paper,  I 
know  that  your  son  lives,  for  it  threatens  his  life,  with  three  eras  of  dan 
ger.     The  first,  Jan.  12, 1744.   The  second,  Jan.  12,  1778.     The  third~ 
a  date  unknoum — " 

*«  He  is  in  danger,  then  to  night,"  said  Mr.  Morton ;  **  For  to  night  is  the 
Twelfth  of  January,  1778  ?" 

The  Astrologer  rose  and  placed  a  chafing^  dish  on  the  carpet,  near  the 
antique  desk,  which  was  surmounted  by  an  oval  mirror.  Scattering  spices 
and  various  unknown  compounds  upon  the  dish,  the  Astrologer  applied  a 
light,  and  in  a  moment,  one  portion  of  the  room,  was  enveloped  m  rolling 
doods  of  fragrant  smoke. 

M  Now  Amable,"  said  he,  in  a  meanii^  tone,  *«  This  charm  can  be 
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b^^a  pnre  Tirgin  and  by  her  alone.  IV  oaldust  tboa  aee  thy  Iwother,  at  this 
moment  ?  Enter  this  smoke  and  look  within  the  mirror:  thou  shall  behcrid 
him !" 

A  deep  silence  prevailed*  Gerald  Morton  leaned  forward  with  paited 
lips.  Amable  arose ;  clasping  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  she  passed  to- 
ward the  mirror,  and  her  form  was  lost  in  ihe  fragrant  smoke. 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  the  Astrologer's  &oe.  Was  it  of  scorn  oi 
malice,  or  merely  an  expression  of  no  meaning  ? 

'«  What  dost  thou  see  t" 

A  tremulous  voice,  from  the  bosom  of  the  smoke-elond,  gave  answer. 

**  A  river !  A  rock !  A  mansion  1'* 

**  Look  again^— what  seest  thou  now  ?** 

The  old  man  half-rose  from  his  arm-chair.  That  strange  smile  deepened 
over  the  Astrologer's  &ce. 

A  moment  passed-— no  answer ! 

Ail  was  still  as  the  grave. 

Amable  did  not  answer,  for  the  sight  which  she  beheld,  took  from  her, 
for  a  moment,  the  power  of  utterance.  She  beh^  her  father's  mansion, 
rising  above  the  Schuylkill,  the  river  and  the  rocks  of  Laurel  Hill  white 
with  snow.  The  silver  moon  from  a  clear  cold  sky  shofie  over  alL  Akmg 
the  ascent  to  the  mansion,  came  a  man  of  strange  costume,  with  a  dark  eye 
and  bold  countenance..    A  voice  whispered — ^this  is  your  brother,  maiden. 

This  vision,  spreading  before,  in  the  smoke-darkened  glass,  filled  the 
maiden  with  wonder  with  awe. 

Was  it  a  trick  of  the  Conjurer's  art!  Or  did  some  Angel  of  God,  lift 
the  veil  of  flesh,  from  that  pure  woman's  eyes,  enabling  her  to  beheld  a 
sight  denied  to  mortal  vision  ?  Did  some  strange  impulse  of  that  angel- 
like instinct,  which  in  woman,  supplies  the  place  of  man's  boasted,  reason, 
warn  Amable  of  approaching  danger  ? 

The  sequel  of  the  legend  will  tell  as. 

Still  the  old  man^  starting  from  his  seat,  awaited  an  answer. 

At  last  the  maiden's  voice  was  heard—* 

**  I  behold        "  she  began,  but  her  voice  was  broken  by  a  shriek. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  hurried  struggle,  a  shriek,  a  confused  tread.  In 
a  moment  from  the  clouds  of  smoke,  appeared  a  man  of  some  thirty  yeais, 
whose  muscular  form  was  clad  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  a  British  officer. 
One  arm  held  Amable  by  the  waist,  while  the  other  woond  around  her  neck. 

The  old  man  started  aghast  from  his  seat  "nial  face,  swollen  with  de- 
bauchery, those  disclosed  eyeballs  starting  from  the  purple  fids,  those  lips, 
stamped  with  a  bmtal  smile— he  knew  it  well,  and  knew  tiiat  it  was  not  the 
leee  of  his  son. 

He  beheki  him.  Captain  Marcham,  a  bravo  who  had  perseented  Amable 
with  his  addresses  and  been  repulsed  with  scorn. 

He  stood  thesey  his  laugh  of  derismi,  ringing  through  the  chamber,  while 
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AmMe  looked  op  in  his  bnital  £iee,  with  a  terror  that  hushed  her 
breath. 

The  Astrologer  stood  near  the  hearth,  the  strange  smile  which  had  crossed 
his  face,  once  or  twiee  before,  now  deepening  into  a  sneering  laugh.  One 
hand,  placed  within  his  breast,  fondled  the  heavy  purse  which  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  treachery  from  the  British  Captain.  He  had  despatched  his 
servants  from  the  mansion  on  various  errands,  left  the  hall-door  unclosed  so 
as  to  aflford  secure  entrance  to  Uie  H/aptaia  and  his  bravoes.  Amable 
was  lost. 

In  a  moment  Gerald  Morion,  instinctively  became  aware  that  his  child 
was  in  the  bravo's  power. 

*«  Spare  my  girl,*'  he  said,  in  a  quivering  voice.  ^  She  never  harmed 
your 

■*  O,  I  will  spare  the  lovely  lass,"  sneered  Marcham,  **  Trust  me  for  that ! 
Old  man  you  need  not  fear !  You  old  rebels  with  pretty  daughters,  should 
not  make  your  country  mansions  places  of  rendesvous  for  rebels  and  traitors* 
Indeed  you  should^nt.   That  is,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  pretty  girls  safo.*' 

«*  When  was  my  house  a  rendezvous  for  a  rebel  or  a  traitor  t"  said  the 
old  man,  rising  with  a  trembling  dignity. 

M  Have  you  hot  given  aid,  succor,  money,  provisions,  to  those  rebels  who 
now  skulk  somewhere  about  in  the  fields  of  White  Maish  ?  Did  not  the 
rebel  officers  meet  here  for  council,  not  more  than  a  month  ago  ?  Has  not 
Mister  Washington  himself  rested  here,  and  received  information  at  your 
hands  ?  Old  man — to  be  plain  with  you — Sbr  WilHam  thinks  the  air  of 
Walnut  Street  gaol  would  benefit  your  health.  I  am  commanded  to  arrest 
you  as  a — spy  l" 

The  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his  white  hands. 

**  Ther^  is  a  way,  however,'*  said  the  Captain,  leering  at  Amable,  ^  Let 
me  marry  this  pretty  girl,  and— ^et lo  ve$to  I  The  order  for  your  arrest 
will  disappear !" 

With  a  sudden  bound  Amable  sprang  from  his  arms,  and  sank  crouching 
ftear  the  hearth,  her  bine  eyes  fixed  on  her  father,  with  a  look  of  speechless 
agony. 

The  danger,  in  all  its  terrible  details  stared  her  in  the  fiice.  On  one  side, 
dishonor  or  the  pollution  of  that  coward's  embrace—on  the  other,  death  to 
her  father  by  the  fever  and  confinement  of  Walnut  Street  gaol. 

It  is  very  pretty  now-a-days  for  certain  perfomed  writers  and  orators,  to 
prate  about  the  magnanimity  of  Britain,  but  coirid  the  victims  who  were 
murdered  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Gaol  by  British  power,  rise  some  fine 
moonlight  ni^t,  they  woxM  form  a  ghastly  band  of  witnesses,  extending 
from  the  prison  gate  to  the  doors  of  Independence  Hall. 

The  old  man,  Amable,  the  bravo  and  Astrologer,  all  feh  the  importance 
of  this  truth :  BRmsH  fowxr,  meant  crudty  to  the  fallen,  murder  to  the 
vnanmd  brmm.    They  afl  remembered,  that  Paoli  was  yet  red  with  the 
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•  •  • 

Uood  of  massacre,  whfle  Walnat  Street  goal,  erery  momiiig  sent  its  dk- 

figured  dead  to  Potter's  field. 

Therefore  the  old  man  buried  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  therefore  Amable 
terrified  to  the  heart,  sank  crouching  by  the  fireplace,  while  the  bravo  looked 
with  his  brutal  sneer,  upon  both  father  and  child. 

^  Come  girl — ^no  trifling,"  exclaimed  Marcham,  as  he  approached  the 
crouching  niaiden.  *«  Tou  must  go  with  me,  or  your  good  fiither  rests  in  gaol 
before  daybreak.    Take  your  choice  my  pretty  lass  ?" 

The  father  raised  his  face  from  his  hands.  He  was  lividly  pale,  yet  his 
blue  eyes  shone  with  unusual  light  His  lip  quivered,  while  his  teeth, 
closely  clenched,  gave  a  wild  and  unearthly  aspect  to  his  countenance. 

All  hope  was  over ! 

The  intellect  of  the  old  man  was,  for  a  moment,  threatened  with  ruin, 
utter  and  withering,  as  the  dark  consciousness  of  his  helplessness  pressed 
like  lead  upon  his  brain. 

At  this  moment  a  footstep  was  heard,  and  lo !  A  man  of  singular  cos- 
tume came  through  the  feathery  douds  of  smoke,  and  stood  between  the 
bravo  and  the  father. 

A  man  of  almost  giant  height,  with  a  war-blanket  folded  over  his  breast, 
a  wampum  belt  about  his  waist,  glittering  with  tomahawk  imd  knife,  while 
his  folded  arms  enclosed  a  rifle. 

The  aquiline  nose,  the  bold  brow,  the  head  destitute  of  hair,  with  a  single 
plume  rifling  from  the  crOwn,  the  eagle-nose  and  dear  fiiU  eye— there  was 
quiet  majesty  in  the  stranger's  look.  He  was  an  Indian,  yet  his  skin  was 
bronzed,  not  copper-colored ;  his  eye  was  sharp  and  piercing,  yet  blue  as  a 
summer  sky. 

For  a  moment  he  surveyed  the  scene.  The  Captain  shrank  back  from 
his  gaze.  The  old  man  felt  a  sudden  hope  dawning  over  his  souL  The 
young  woman  looked  up,  and  gazed  upon  the  Indian's  stem  visage  without 
a  fear. 

There  wis  a  pause  like  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

At  last  advandng  a  step,  the  Indian  handed  a  paper  to  Gerald  Morton. 
He  spoke,  not  in  the  forest-tongue,  but  in  clear  bold  EngUsh,  with  a  deep, 
gutteral  accent. 

^  The  American  Chief  sends  this  to  his  father.  He  bade  me  deliver  it, 
and  I  have  done  his  bidding." 

Then  wheeling  on  his  heel,  he  confronted  the  Captain : 

«'  Give  me  that  sword.  The  llword  is  for  the  brave  man,  not  for  the 
coward.  A  brave  man  seeks  warriors  to  display  his  courage :  a  coward 
frightens  old  men  and  weak  women.  Will  the  coward  in  a  red  coat  give 
me  the  sword,  or  must  I  take  it  ?" 

There  was  a  withering  scorn  in  the  Red-Mao^s  tone.  The  British  officer 
ptood  as  if  appalled  by  a  ghost. 

**  Your  brothers  are  tied,  as  cowards  should  be  tied,  who  put  on  the  war* 
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Tior*8  dM88  to  do  ft  coward's  work/*  exclaimed  the  Indian.  **  My  warriors 
eame  on  them,  captured  them  and  tied  them  together  like  wolves  in  a  pack. 
Come  1    We  are  waiting  for  yon.   To-night  you  most  go  to  Valley  Forge." 

There  was  something  so  strange  in  the  clear  English  of  this  stem  Indian, 
that  the  bravo  stood  spell-bound,  as  though  it  was  but  the  voice  of  a  dream. 

At  this  moment,  two  savage  forms  drew  near,  through  the  smoke,  .which 
rolling  away  from  the  door,  now  hung  coiled  in  wreaths  near  the  ceiling. 
Without  a  word,  the  Briton  was  led  from  the  room.  He  made  no  resistance, 
for  the  tomahawk  of  an  Indian  has  an  unpleasant  glitter.  As  he  disappeared, 
his  face  gathered  one  impotent  scowl  of  malice,  like  a  snake  that  hisses 
when  your  foot  is  on  its  head.     The  Astrologer  skulked  slowly  at  his  heels. 

The  Indian  was  alone  with  father  and  daughter. 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  while  an  expression  of  deep  emotidn 
came  over  his  bronzed  face. 

At  last  flinging  down  his  rifle,  he  extended  one  hand  to  the  old  man,  one 
to  the  crouching  woman. 

•*  Father!"  he  groaned  in  a  husky  voice  :  "  Sister !  I  have  come  at  last !" 

As  though  a  strange  electric  impulse  throbbed  from  their  hearts  and  joined 
them  all  together,  in  a  moment  the  old  man,  his  daughter  and  the  Indian 
lay  clasped  in  eachr  other's  arms. 

-  For  some  few  moments,  sobs,  tears,  broken  ejaculations  !  At  last  the 
old  man  bent  back  the  Indian's  head,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  perused  his 
image  in  his  face.  The  daughter  too,  without  a'  fear,  clung  to  his  manly 
tirm,  and  looked  tenderly  up  into  his  blue  eyes. 

^  Father,  sislfer  !  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  will  tell  it  in  a  few  words.  A 
white  man,  whom  you  had  done  wrong,  stole  me  from  your  house  thirty, 
three  years  ago.  He  was  an  outcast  from  his  kind  and  made  his  home  in 
the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  While  the  warriors  taught  me  to  bend  the  bow 
and  act  a  warrior's  part,  he  learned  me  the  tongue  of  my  father.  I  grew  up 
at  once  a  white  man  and  an  Indian.  But,  two  moons  ago,  the  white  man, 
whose  name  we  never  knew,  but  who  was  called  the  Grey -hawk,  told  me 
the  secret  of  my  father's  name.  Then,  he  died.  I  was  a  warrior ;  a  chief 
among  warriors.  I  came  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  see  my  father  and 
my  sister.  One  day  I  beheld  the  huts  of  Valley  Forge — I  am  now  a  warrior 
under  the  American  chief.  My  band  have  done  him  service  for  many  a  day ; 
he  is  a  Man.  Father,  I  see  yoi^!  Sister,  I  love  you  !  But  ask  no  more  f 
for  never  will  the  While  Indian  forsake  his  forest  to  dwell  within  walls — never 
will  the  Chief  lay  down  his  blanket,  to  put  on  the  dress  of  the  white  race !" 

The  Sister  looked  tenderly  into  her  brother's  face.  The  old  man,  as  if 
bis  only  wish  had  been  fulflilled,  gazed  bng  and  earnestly  on  the  bronzed 
countenance  of  his  child.  He  murmured  the  name  of  the  man  whoni  he 
had  darkly,  terribly  wronged.  •  Then  with  9  prayer  on  his  tips,  he  sank 
back  in  the  arm  chair. 

He  wae  dead. 
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On  his  glassy  eye  and  fallen  jaw  streamed  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  whib 
at  his  feet  knelt  the  white-Indian,  his  bronzed  face  glowing  in  the  sane 
beam,  that  rerealed  his  sister's  face,. pale  as  marble  and  bathed  in  tean. 

Months  passed  away.  Winter  with  its  ice  and  snow  was  gone.  Lanrel 
Hill  was  green  and  shadowy  with  summer.  The  deer  browsed  quiedy 
along  the  lawn  of  the  old  mansion,  and  the  river,  which  the  Indian  called 
Manayong,  went  laughing  and  shouting  over  its  rocky  bed. 

It  was  summer,  and  Sir  William  Howe  had  deserted  Philadelpliia,  when 
one  day,  there  came  a  messenger  to  Congress,  in  the  old  State  House,  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  near  Monmouth.  A  batde  in  which  Sir  William 
learned,  thatFreedom  had  survived  the  disease  and  nakedness  and  starvation 
of  Valley  Forge. 

On  that  summer  day,  a  young  woman  sat  alone  in  the  chamber  of  the  old 
mansion,'  where  her  father  had  died  six  months  before.  Alone  by  the  win- 
dow, the  breeze  playing  with  her  golden  hair,  the  sunlight — stealing  ray  by 
ray  through  thick  vines— falling  in  occasional  gleams  over  her  young  face. 

Her  blue  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  miniature,  which  pictured  a  manly  face, 
with  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair,  relieved  by  the  breast  of  a  manly  form,  clad 
in  the  blue  uniform  of  the  Continental  Army.  It  was  the  Betrothed  of 
Amable  ;  the  war  once  over,  freedom  won,  they  were  to  be  married.  He 
was  far  away  with  the  army,  but  her  voiceless  prayers  invoked  blessings  on 
his  head. 

While  the  maiden  sat  there,  contemplating  her  lover's  picture,  a  form 
came  stealing  from  the  shadows  of  the  room :  a  face  looked .  over  her 
shoulder.  ^ 

It  was  the  White-Indian  in  his  war-blanket 

His  face  became  terribly  agitated  as  he  beheld  that  picture. 

At  last  the  maiden  heard  his  hard-drawn  breath.  She  turned  her  head 
and  greeted  him  at  first  with  a  smile,  but  when  she  beheld  the  horror, 
glooming  over  his  face,  she  felt  her  heart  grow  cold. 

"  Whence  come  you,  brother  ?" 

"  Monmouth !" 

'« Have  you  no  message  for  me  ?    No  word  from  — — 

The  Brother  extended  his  hand,  and  laid  the  hilt  of  a  broken  sword  gendy 
on  her  bosom. 

He  said  no  word,  but  she  knew  it  all.  %he  saw  the  blood  upon  the  hilt; 
she  saw  her  brother's  face,  she  knew  that  she  was  Widow  and  Virgin  at 
once. 

It  was  a  dark  hour  in  that  old  Mansion  on  the  Schuylkill. 

A  graveyard  among  the  hills,  a  small  space  of  green  earth  separated  from 
the  forest  by  a  stone  wall.  In  the  midst,  a  wild  cherry  tree,  flinging  its 
shadow  over  a  white  tombstone  and  a  new  made  grave* 
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Sunset  steals  through  these  branches,  orer  the  white  tombstone,  down 
into  the  recesses  of  the  new-made  grave.  What  is  this  we  see  beside  the 
grave  ?  A  man  in  Indian  attire,  bending  over  a  coffin,  on  whose  plate  is 
uiscried  a  single  word-—  ' 

AMABLE. 

Ah,  do  not  lil^  the  lid,  ah,  do  not  uncover  that  cold  face  to  the  light!  Ah, 
do  not  iifi  the  lid,  for  then  the  breeze  will  play  with  her  tresses ;  then  the 
air  will  kiss  her  cheek.     Her  marble  cheek,  now  colorless  forever. 

The  White-Indian  knelt  there,  the  last  of  his  race,  bending  over  the  corse 
of  that  fair  girl.  No  tear  in  his  eye,  no  sob  in  his  bosom.  All  calm  as 
stone,  he  bent  there  above  his  dead.  Soon  the  coffin  was  lowered ;  anon 
the  grave  was  filled.  The  star-beams  looked  solemnly  down  through  the 
trees,  upon  the  grave  of  that  fair  girl. 

The  Indian  broke  a  few  leaves  from  the  wild  cherry  tree,  and  went  on 
his  way. 

He  was  never  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Manayong  again. 

Long  years  afterward,  in  the  far  wilds  of  the  forest,  a  brave  General  who 
had  won  a  battle  over  the  Indian  race,  stood  beside  an  oaken  tree,  contem* 
plating  with  deep  sorrow,  the  corse  of  a  friendly  savage.  He  lay  there, 
stiflT  and  cold,  the  wreck  of  a  giant  man,  his  bronzed  face,  lighter  in  hue 
than  the  visages  of  his  brother  Indians.  He  lay  there,  with  blanket  and 
wampum  belt  and  tomahawk  >  about  him,  the  rifle  in  his  grasp,  the  plume 
drooping  over  his  bared  brow.    '  ^ 

He  had  died,  shielding  the  brave  General  from  the  tomahawk.  Tes^ 
with  one  sudden  bound,  he  sprang  before  him,  receiving  on  his  breast,  the 
blow  intended  for  Mad  Antony  Wayne. 

And  Wayne  stood  over  him — his  eyes  wet  with  a  soldier's  tears — sor- 
rowing for  him  as  for  a  rude  Indian. 

Little  did  he  think  that  a  white  man  lay  there  at  his  feet! 

Ah,  who  can  tell  the  magic  of  those  forests,  the  wild  enchantment  of  the 
chase,  the  savage  witchery  of  the  Indian's  life  ?  Here  was  a  man,  a  white 
man,  who,  bred  to  Indian  life,  had  in  his  mature  manhood,  rejected  wealth 
and  civilization,  for  the  deep  joy  of  the  wigwam  and  the  prairie,  and  now 
lay  stretched — a  cold  corse,  yet  a  warrior  corse— on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  l 
AN  Indian  to  ths  last. 


Note. — This  fine  old  mansion,  at  the  Falls  of  tlie  Schuylkill,  was  formerif  the 
residence  of  General  Mifilin.  It  is  now  the  country  seat  of  Andrew  M'Mackin. 
Esq.,  (Editor  of  tho  Courier.)  The  vi^w  from  the  porch  of  this  mansion,  is  renowned 
for  its  beauty.  .  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  old  bridge  was  consumed  by  fire 
a  year  or  two  since.  The  railroad  bridge — a  structure  in  modern  style — gives  addi* 
tional  beauty  to  the  prospect.  The  supernatural  part  of  this  legend,  is  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  author's  invention,  but  to  the  superstition  of  the  Era,  in  which  it  oecarrtd. 
This  ground — around  the  Falls,  on  the  shores  of  the  Schuylkill— is  rich  in  legends  of 
the  moat  picturesque  and  romantic  character. 
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X.— THE  GRAVEVABD  OF  GERMANTOWN. 

Iif  Germantown  there  b  an  old-time  graveyard.  No  grayelled  walk^ 
no  delicate  sculptarings  of  marble,  no  hot-beds  planted  over  corruption  are 
there.  It  is  an  old-time  graveyard,  defended  from  the  highway  and  encirc- 
ling fields  by  a  tfiick  stone  wall*  On  the  north  and  west  it  is  shadowed  by 
a  range  of  trees,  the  sombre  verdure  of  the  pine,  the  leafy  magnificence  of 
the  maple  and  horse-chesnut,  mingling  in  one  rich  mass  of  foliage.  Wild 
flowers  are  in  that  graveyard,  and  tangled  vines.  It  is  white  with  tomb- 
stones. They  spring  up,  like  a  host  of  spirits  from  the  green  graves  ;  they 
seem  to  struggle  widi  each  other  for  space,  for  room.  The  lettering  on  these 
tombstones,  is  in  itself,  a  rude  history.  Some  are  marked  with  rude  words 
in  Dutch,  some  in  Grerman,  one  or  more  in  Latin,  one  in  Indian ;  others  in 
English.  Some  bend  down,  as  if  hiding  their  rugged  faces  from  the  light, 
some  start  to  one  side ;  here  and  there,  rank  grass  chokes  them  from  the 
light  and  air. 

You  may  talk  to  me  of  your  faihionahle  graveyards,  where  Death  is 
made  to  look  pretty  and  silly  and  fanciful,  but  for  me,  this  one  old  grave, 
yard,  with  its  rank  grass  and  crowded  tombstones,  has  more  of  God  and 
Immortality  in  it,  than  all  your  elegant  cemetries  together.  I  love  its  soil : 
its  stray  wild  flowers  are  omens  to  me,  of  a  pleasant  sleep,  taken  by  weary 
ones,  who  were  faint  with  living  too  long. 

It  is  to  me,  a  holy  thought,  that  here  my  bones  will  one  day  repose.  For 
here,  in  a  lengthening  line,  extend  the  tombstones,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
my  fathers,  far  back  in  to  time.  They  sleep  here.  The  summer  day  may 
dawn,  the  winter  storm  may  howl,  and  still  they  sleep  on.  No  careless 
eye  looks  over  these  walls.  There  is  no  gaudiness  of  sculpture  to  invite 
the  lounger.  A9  for  a.  pic  nic  party,  in  an  old  graveyard  like  this,  it  would 
be  blasphemy.  None  come  save  those  who  have  friends  here.  Sis^rs 
come  to  talk  quietly  with  the  ghost  of  sisters  ;  children  to  invoke  the  spirit 
of  that  Mother  gone  horne^  I,  too  sometimes,  panting  to  get  free  from  the 
city,  come  here  to  talk  with  my  sisters — for  two  of  mine  are  here"— with  my 
&ther — for  that  clover  blooms  above  his  grave. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  when  bending  over  that  grave,  that  the  Mother's 
form,  awakened  from  her  distant  grave,  beneath  the  sod  of  Delaware,  is  also 
here !— -Here,  to  commune  with  the  dead,  whom  she  loved  while  livings 
here»  with  the  spirits  of  my  fathers ! 

I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  good  spirits  love  that  graveyard.  For 
aD  at  onoe*  when  you  enter  its  walls,  you  feel  sadder,  better  ;  more  satisfied 
with  life,  yet  less  reluctant  to  die.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  spot,  to  take  a  long 
repose.  I  have  seen  it  in  winter,  when  there  was  snow  upon  the  gravest 
and  the  sleigh-bells  tinkled  in  the  street  Then  calmly  and  tenderly  upon 
the  white  tombstones,  played  and  lingered  the  cold  moon. 
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In  summer,  too,  when  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  and  the  grass  upon 
tlie  sod,  when  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  and  katy-did  broke  shrilly  over  the 
paves  through  the  silenoa  of  night.  In  eady  spring,  when  there  was  scarce 
a  blade  of  grass  to  struggle  against  the  north  wind,  and  late  in  fall  when 
November  baptises  you  with  her  cloud  of  gloom,  I  have  been  there. 

And  in  winter  and  summer,  in  fall  and  Spring,  in  calm  or  «torm,  in  sick- 
ness or  health,  in  every  change  of  this  great  play,  called  life,  does  my  heart 
go  out  to  that  graveyard,  as  though  part  of  it  was  already  there. 

Nor  do  I  love  it  the  less,  because  on  every  blade  of  grass,  in  every  flower, 
that  wildly  blooms  there,  you  find  written : — *^  This  soil  is  sacred  from 
creeds.  Here  rests  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  ;  here  sleep  in  one  sod« 
the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Quaker,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Mennohist,  Deist, 
Infldel.  Here,  creeds  forgotten,  all  are  men  and  women  again,  and  not  one 
but  is  a  simple  child  of  God.^' 

This  graveyard  was  established  by  men  of  all  creeds,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  May  that  day  be  darkness,  when  creeds  shall  enter  this  rude  gate. 
Better  had  that  man  never  been  bom,  who  shall  dare  pollute  this  soil  with 
ihe  eaHhly  clamor  o^  sect.  But  on  the  man^  who  shall  repair  this  wall,  or 
l^eep  this  graveyard  sacred  from  the  hoofs  of  invprovement,  who  shall  do  his 
.best  to  keep  oar  old  graveyard  what  it  is,  on  that  man,  be  the  blessings  of 
i^od ;  may  his  daughters  be  virtuous  and  beautiful,  his  sons  giUed  and  brave. 
In  his  last  hour,  may  the  voices  of  angels  sing  hymns  to  his  passing  soul. 
If  there  was  but  one  flower  in  the  world,  I  would  plant  it  on  that  man's 
|rrave.  ^ 

It  was  in  November,  not  in  chill,  gloomy  November,  but  in  golden  No« 
Tember,  when  Paradise  opens  her  windows  to  us,  and  wafls  the  Indian 
Bummer  over  the  land,  that  I  came  to  the  graveyard. 

There  was  a  mellow  soilness  in  the  air,  a  golden  glow  upon  the  sky, 
^g^sy,  gorgeous  richness  of  foliage  on  the  trees,  when  I  went  in.  It  was 
in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  was  half-way  down  the  sky.  Every^ing  was 
still.     A  religious  silence  dwelt  all  about  the  graveyard. 

An  aged  man,  with  a  rosy  countenance,  and  snow-white  hair,  sat  on  a 
grave.  His  coat  was  strait  and  coUarless,  his  hat  broad  in  the  rim.  At 
once  I  knew  him  for  a  Disciple  of  Saint  William,  the  Patron  tSaint  of  Penn* 
isylvania.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  something  at  his  feet  I  drew  nigh, 
and  beheld  two  skeletons  resting  on  the  grass  near  a  new-made  grave. 

The  old  Quaker  greeted  me  kindly,  and  I  sat  down  opposite  on  a  grassy 
mound.  The  skeletons  presented  a  strange,  a  meaning  sight.  Around 
iheir  crumbling  bones  were  fluttering  the  remnants  of  soldiers*  uniform. 
Buttons,  stamped  with  an  eagle,  pieces  of  the  breast-beh,  fragments  of  mili- 
vtary  boots — ^ah,  sad  relics  of  the  fight  of  Germantown !  The  sunlight 
streamed  slowly  over  their  skulls,  lighting  up  the  hollow  orbits,  where  once 
shone  the  eyes ;  and  over  the  bones  of  the  hand,  protruding  from  the  crumb* 
fing  uniform. 

16 
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We  sat  for  a  long  while  in  silence. 

At  last  the  Quaker  spoke. 

«« I  ani  trying  to  remember  which  is  John  and  which  is  Jacob  T'  said  he. 

•«  John  ? — Jacob  ?" 

**  Tmlj  so.  For  I  knew  them  well.  I  was  but  a  yonth  then— on  tiie 
day  of  the  battle,  thee  minds  ?  The  fourth  of  the  tenth  month,  1777 1 
Jacob  was  a  fine  young  man,  with  light  curly  hair ;  he  was  married.  Jobs 
was  dark-haired,  something  younger  than  Jacob,  but  quite  as  good  looking. 
They  were  both  with  Washington  at  Skippack ;  with  him  they  came  to  the 
batde— " 

*'  Ah,  you  remember  the  battle  ?*'  • 

**  As  well  as  if  it  happened  last  week.  Did  thee  ever  see  a  small,  one 
story  house,  about  half-way  down  Germantown,  with  1713  on  its  gable? 
Jacob's  wife  lived  there.  On  the  morning  of  the  batde,  about  ten  o'clock* 
she  was  standing  in  the  door,  her  babe  resting  on  her  bosom.  There  was 
a  thick  fog  in  the  air.  She  was  listening  to  the  firing.  I  stood  on  the 
opposite  side,  thinking  what  a  fine-looking  wife  she  was,  for  does  thee  mind, 
she  was  comely.  Her  hair  was  glossy  and  brown  ;^ her  eyes  dark.  She 
was  not  very  tall,  but  a  wondrous  pleasant  woman  to  look  upon.  As  I 
stood  looking  at  her,  who  should  come  running  down  the  road,  but  Jacob 
Ihf  re,  with  this  same  uniform  on,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I  can  see  bim 
yet ;  and  hear  his  voice,  as  plain  as  I  now  hear  my  own. 

*« '  Hannah  !  Hannah  !'  he  cned,  *  we've  beat  'em !'  And  he  ran  towards 
her,  and  she  held  the  babe  out  to  him,  but  just  at  that  moment,  he  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  torn  almost  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball,  or  some  devil's- 
work  of  that  kind.  Young  man,  it  was  a  very  sad  sight  1  To  see  that 
poor  Jacob,  running  to  kiss  his  wife  and  child,  and  just  as  the  wife  calls  and 
the  babe  holds  out  its  little  hands — ah !" 

The  Quaker  rubbed  his  eye,  blaming  the  road  side  dust  for  the  tear  that 
l^mmered  there. 

«  And  John  ?" 

^  Poor  John !  We  found  him  aAer  the  batde  in  Chew's  field.  He  was 
quite  dead^ook  !     Thee  can  see  the  bnl!et  hole  in  his  brain." 

And  with  his  cane,  he  pointed  to  the  scull  of  the  soldier. 

**  We  baried  them  together.  They  were  fine-looking  young  men,  and 
many  of  us  shed  tears,  when  we  put  the  sod  upon  their  brows." 

**  Sod  ?     Had  you  no  coffins  ?" 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes. 

*'  Had  thee  seen  the  village  people,  taking  their  barn-doors  ofif  their  hinges 
so  that  they  might  carry  away  the  dead  bodies  by  dozens  at  a  time,  and 
bury  them  in  the  fields,  whenever  a  big  hole  was  dug — had  thee  seen  ih^fl, 
thee  would'nt  ask  such  a  question  !" 

**  Was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  glory  qn  that  day  ?" 

^  If  thee  means,  that  it  was  like  an  election  parade,  or  a  fourth  of  Jolj 
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gathering*  I  can  tell  thee,  there  was  not  moch  glory  of  that  kind.  If  thee 
means  that  it  made  my  blood  boil  to  see  the  bodies  of  my  neighbors  carried 
by,  some  dead,  some  groaning  yet,  some  howling  mad  with  pain ;  others 
with  legs  torn  off,  others  with  arms  rent  at  the  very  shoulder,  here  one  with 
his  jaw  broken,  there  another  with  his  eyes  pot  out ; — if  thee  means  that 
boiling  of  the  blood,  caused  by  sights  Uke  these,  then  I  can  tell  thee,  there 
was  plenty  of  glory  /" 

**  The  battle  was  bloody  then  ?" 

**  Did  thee  ever  see  how  rich  the  grass  grows  on  Chew's  lawn  ?  How 
many  hearts  spent  their  last  blood  to  fatten  that  soil  ?*' 

**  You  helped  to  bury  the  dead  ?" 

**  I  remember  well,  that  thy  grandfather — ^he  is  buried  yonder — ^took  hold 
of  one  corner  of  a  barn-door,  while  I  and  two  friends  took  the  others.  There 
were  some  six  or  seven  bodies  piled  crosswise,  and  huddled  together  on  that 
barn-door.  We  took  them  to  the  fields  and  buried  them  in  a  big  pit.  I 
remember  one  fair-£aced  British  officer;  his  ruffled  shirt  was  red  with  blood. 
He  was  a  Ane-looking  young  man,  and  doubtless  had  a  wife  or  sister  in  Eng- 
land.    1  pitied  him  very  much." 

**  Were  you  near  the  scene  of  conflict  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  you 
bore  arms,  for  your  principles  forbid  the  thought." 

**  I  can  remember  standing  in  my  father's  door,  when  a  wounded  soldier 
pursued  by  another,  fell  at  my  feet  crying  *  quarter  !'  I  remember  that  I 
Seized  the  pursuer's  musket,  and  rapped  him  over  the  head,  after  which  he 
let  the  wounded  soldier  be." 

**  Did  you  hurt  him  mqch  ?" 

^  He  did'nt  move  afterward.  Some  evil  people  wished  to  make  it  ap« 
pear,  that  1  killed  him.  But  thee  sees  that  was  false,  for  he  may  have  been 
very  tired  running  and  died  from  the  heat.  However,  I  hit  him  with  all 
my  strength."  >  . 

The  Quaker  held  out  his  right  arm,  which  was  an  arm  of  iron,  even  in 
its  withered  old  age. 

«« What  was  he  ?     British  or  American  ?" 

**>  He  was  dressed  in  red,"  meekly  responded  the  Quaker. 

M  Did  you  see  General  Washington  during  the  fight  ?" 

**  I  saw  a  tall  man  of  majestic  presence  riding  a  grey  horse.  I  saw  him 
now  go  in  the  mist ;  now  come  out  again ;  now  here,  now  there.  One 
time  I  saw  him,  when  he  reigned  his  horse  in  front  of  Chew's  wall — ^he 
looked  terrible,  for  his  eyes  seemed  to  frown,  his  lips  were  clenched ;  his 
forehead  was  disfigured  by  a  big  vein  that  seemed  bursting  from  the  sk\p. 
He  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood — his  saddle-cloth  was  torn  by  bullets. 
1  never  forgot  the  look  of  that  man,  nor  shall  I, .to  the  hour  of  my  death. 
That  man  they  told  me  was  George  Washington. 

«•  Why  was  he  thus  moved  *" 
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**  An  aid-de.camp  had  just  told  him  thai  one  of  his  Genenlf  was  dfonk 
under  a  hedge." 

**  Did  you  see  Corowallis  ?" 

*'  That  I  did.  He  was  riding  up  the  street,  as  Oast  as  his  hone  eould  go 
— a  handsome  man,  but  when  I  saw  him,  his  face  was  white  as  a  meal-bag. 
Thee  sees  he  was  a  brave  man,  but  friend  Washington  came  on  him  before 
day,  without  timely  notice.** 

There  was  a  curious  twitch  about  the  Quaker's  month*  He  did  not  smile, 
but  still  it  was  a  suspicious  shape  for  a  Quaker's  mouth. 

XI.— '^REBCEIOBER  PA0U.*« 

Hist  ! — ^It  is  still  night ;  the  clear  sky  arches  aboTO ;  the  dim  woods  are 
all  around  the  field ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  resting  on  the  grass 
crisped  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  sleep  the  worn  veterans  of  the  war,  dis- 
heartened by  want,  and  wearied  by  the  day's  march.     . 

It  is  still  night ;  and  the  Jigbt  of  the  scanty  fire  falls  on  wan  faces,  hol- 
'  low  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks  ;  on  tattered  apparel,  muskets  unfit  for  usCt 
and  broken  arms. 

It  is  still  night ;  and  they  snatch  a  feverish  sleep  beside  the  scanty  fire, 
and  lay  them  down  to  dream  of  a  time  when  the  ripe  harvest  shall  no  more 
be  trodden  down  by  the  blood-stained  hoof— -when  the  valley  shall  no  more 
be  haunted  by  the  Traitor-Refugee^- when  Liberty  and  Freedom  shall  walk 
in  broadcloth,  instead  of  wandering  about  with  the  unshodden  feet,  and  the 
tattered  rags  of  want. 

It  is  still  night;  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  watches  while  his  soldiers 
deep. 

He  watches  beside  the  camp-fire.  You  can  mark  his  towering  form,  his 
breadth  of  shoulders,  and  his  prominence  of  chest.  You  can  see  his  face 
by  the  red  liglit  of  ihe  fire — that  manly  face,  with  the  broad  forehead,  the 
marked  eye-brows,  over-arching  the  deep  hazel  eye,  that  lightens  and  gleams 
as  he  gazes  upon  the  men  of  his  band. 

You  can  note  the  uniform  of  the  Revolution — the  wide  coat  of  bkie, 
varied  by  the  buckskin  sword-belt,  from  which  depends  4he  sword  that 
Wayne  alone  can  wield,— the  facings  of  bufi*,  the  buttons  rusted  by  the  dews 
of  night,  and  the  march-worn  trooper's  boots,  reaching  above  his  kneetf 
with  the  stout  iron  spurs  standing  out  from  each  heeL 

Hist !     The  night  is  still,  but  there  is  a  sound  in  yonder  thickaU 

Look !  can  you  see  nothing  ? 

No.  The  night  is  still — the  defenceless  Continentals  sleep  in  the  centre 
of  the  meadow — all  around  is  dark.  The  sky  above  is  clear,  but  the  stars 
give  forth  no  light.  The  wind  sweeps  aVound  the  meadow— -dim  and  ii 
tinct  it  sweeps,  and  is  silent  and  still.     I  can  see  nothing. 

Place  your  ear  to  the  earth.     Hear  you  nothing  ? 
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Yes — yei.     A  dight  sooad^a  distaut  rambling.     There  is  thunder  growl- 
«  iog  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  distant     It  is  like  the  murmur  on 
the  ocean,  ere  the  terrible  white  squall  sweeps  away  the  commerce  of  a  na- 
tion— bvt  it  is  distant,  yery  distant. 

Now  look  f<»rth  on  the  night.  Cast  yonr  eye  to  the  thicket — see  yon 
nothing  ? 

Yes — there  is  a  gleam  like  the  light  of  the  fire-fly.  Ha  !  It  lighlens  on 
th»  night — ^that  quivering  gleam  I  It  is  the  flash  of  swords— the  glittering 
of  arms ! 

**  Charge  upon  the  Rebels  !  Upon  them — over  them — ^no  quarter-^no 
^uacter !" 

Watcher  of  the  night,  watcher  over  the  land  of  the  New  World,  watching 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  starved  children  of  Freedom-— what  see  you  now  ? 

A  band  of  armed  men,  mounted  on  stout  steeds,  with  swords  in  their  up- 
lifted hands.  They  sweep  from  the  thicket ;  they  encompass  the  meadow  S 
they  surround  the  l^ebel  host ! 

The  gallant  Lord  Grey  rides  at  their  head.  His  voice  rings  out  clear 
and  loud  upon  the  frosty  air. 

«*  Root  and  branch,  hip  and  thigh,  cut  them  down.  Spare  not  a  man — 
heed  never  a  cry  fox  quarter.  -  Cut  them  down  !  Charge  for  England  and. 
St.  George !" 

And  then  there  was  uplifting  of  swords,  and  butchery  of  defenceless  men, 
and  there  was  a  riding  over  the  wounded,  and  a  trampling  over  the  faces  of 
the  dying.     And  then  there  was  a  cry  for  quarter^  and  the  response — 

•*  To  your  throats  take  that !  We  give  you  quarter,  the  quarter  of  the 
•word,  accursed  Rebels  !** 

There  was  a  moment,  whose  history  was  written  with  good  sharp 
swords,  on  the  visages  of  dying  men. 

It  was  the  moment  when  the  defenceless  Continental  sprang  up  from  his 
hasty  sleep,  into  the  arms  of  the  merciless  death !  It  was  the  moment 
when  Wayne  groaned  aloud  with  agony,  as  the  sod  of  Paoli  was  flooded 
with  a  pool  of  blood  that  poured  from  the  corses  of  the  slaughtered  soldiers 
of  his  band.  It  was  the  moment  when  the  cry  for  quarter  was  mocked — 
when  the  Rebel  clung  in  his  despair  to  the  stirrup  of  the  Britisher,  and 
clung  in  vain  ;  it  was  the  moment  when  the  gallant  Lord  Grey — that  gende- 
man,  nobleman.  Christian — whose  heart  only  tlirobbed  with  generous  im- 
pulses ;  who  from  his  boyhood,  was  schooled  in  the  doctrines  of  mercy, 
halloed  his  war-dogs  on  to  the  slaughter,  and  shouted  up  to  the  star-lit 
Heavens,  until  the  angels  might  grow  sick  of  the  scene— 

*♦  Over  them-p-over  them— heed  never  a  cry— heed  never  a  voice  I  Root 
and  branch  cut  them  down  ! — No  quarter  I'* 

It  is  dark  and  troubled  night;  tod  the  Voice  of  Blood  goes  up  to  God, 
*  shrieking  for  vengeanpe  i 

It  is  morning ;  sad  and  ghastly  morning ;  and  the  first  sunbeams  shine 

2o 
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OYer  the  field«  which  was  yesternight  a  green  meadow — the  field  that  is  now 
an  Aceldema — ^a  field  of  blood*  strewn  with  heaps  of  the  dead,  arms  lorn' 
from  the  body,  eyes  hollowed  from  the  sockets,  faces  tnmed  to  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  blood,  ghastly  pictures  of  death  and  pain,  painted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Briton,  for  the  bright  snn  to  shine  down  upon,  for  men  to  applaud, 
ibr  the  King  to  approre,  for  God  to  arenge. 

It  is  a  sad  and  ghastly  morning;  and  Wayne  stands  looking  orer  the 
slaughtered  heaps,  surrounded  by  the  little  band  of  snrriTora,  and  ar  he 
gazes  on  this  scene  of  horror,  the  Voice  of  Blood  goes  shrieking  up  to  God 
for  vengeance,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  darken  the  portals  of  HeaFen, 
with  their  forms  of  woe,  and  their  voices  mingle  with  the  Voice  of  Blood. 

Was  the  Voice  of  Blood  answered  ? 

A  year  passed,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  looked  down  from  the 
portals  of  the  Unseen,  upon  the  ramparts  of  Stony  Point. 

It  is  still  night ;  the  stars  look  calmly  down  upon  the  broad  Hudson  ;  and 
in  the  dim  air  of  night  towers  the  rock  and  fort  of  Stony  Point. 

The  Britishers  have  retired  to  rest.  They  sleep  in  their  warm,  qniet 
beds.  They  sleep  with  pleasant  dreams  of  American  maidens  dishonored, 
and  American  fathers,  with  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  blood.  They  shall  have 
merrier  dreams  anon,  I  trow.     Aye,  aye  ! 

All  is  quiet  around  Stony  Point :  the  sentinel  leans  idly  over  die  wall 
that  bounds  his  lonely  walk ;  he  gazes  down  the  Yoid  of  darkness,  until  his 
glance  falls  upon  the  broad  and  magnificent  Hudson.  He  hears  nothing — 
he  seen  nothing. 

It  is  a  pity  for  that  sentinel,  that  his  eyes  are  not  keen,  and  his  glance 
piercing.  Had  his  ey^-sight  been  but  a  little  keener,  he  might  have  seen 
Death  creeping  up  that  rampart  in  some  hundred  shapes — he  might  have 
seen  the  long  talon -like  fingers  of  the  skeleton-god  clutching  for  his  own 
plump  British  throat.  But  his  eye-sight  was  not  keen — more's  the  pity  for 
him. 

Pity  it  was,  that  the  sentinel  could  not  hear  a  litde  more  keenly.  Had 
his  ears  been  good,  he  might  have  heard  a  little  whisper  that  went  from  two 
hundred  tongues,  around  the  ramparts  of  Stony  PoinL 

**  General,  what  shall  be  the  watch-word  ?" 

And  then,  had  the  sentinel  inclined  his  ear  over  the  ramparts,  and  listened 
▼ery  attentively  indeed,  he  miglit  liave  heard  the  answer,  sweeping  np  to 
the  Heavens,  like  a  voice  of  blood-^ 

•*  Remember  Paoli !" 

Ho — ho !  And  so  Paoli  is  to  be  remembered — and  so  the  Voice  of 
Blood  shrieked  not  in  the  ears  of  God  in  vain. 

And  so  the  vengeance  for  Paoli  is  creeping  up  the  ramparts  of  the  fort ! 
Ho— ho !     Pity  Lord  Grey  were  not  here  to  see  the  sport !  . 

The  sentinel  was  not  blessed  with  supernatural  sight  or  hearing ;  he  did 
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not  tee  the  figures  creeping  np  the  ramparts ;  he  did  not  hear  their  whispertt 
until  a  rode  hand  clutched  him  round  the  throat,  ^nd  up  to  the  Heavens 
•wept  the  thunder-shout —  ^ 

•*  Remember  Paoli !" 

And  then  a  rude  bayonet  pinned  him  to  the  wood  of  the  ramparts,  and 
then  the  esplanade  of  the  fort,  and  its  rooms  and  its  haUs  were  filled  with 
silent  avengers,  and  then  came  Britishers  rushing  from  their  beds,  crying  for 
quarter,  and  then  they  had  itr— the  quarter  of  Paoli  I 

And  then,  through  the  smoke,  and  the  gloom,  and  the  bloodshed  of  that 
terrible  night,  with  the  light  of  a  torch  now  falling  on  his  face,  with  the 
gleam  of  starlight  now  giving  a  spectral  appearance  to  his  features,  swept  on, 
right  on,  over  heaps  of  dead,  one  magnificent  form,  grasping  a  stout  broad- 
sword in  his  right  hand,  which  sternly  rose,  and  sternly  fell,  cutting  n 
British  soldier  down  at  every  blow,  and  laying  them  along  the  floor  of  the 
Ibrt,  in  the  puddle  of  their  own  hireling  blood. 

Ghosts  of  Paoli — shout !  are  you  not  terribly  avenged  T 

^  Spare  me — ^I  have  a  wife— a  child — they  wait  my  return  to  England  I 
Quarter^— Quarter  1" 

^  I  mind  me  of  a  man  named  Shoelmire— he  had  a  wife  and  a  child — a 
mother,  old  and  grey-haired,  waited  his  return  from  the  wars.  On  the  night 
of  Paoli,  he  cried  for  quarter !    Such  quarter  I  give  you — Remember  P^oli  1" 

«« Save  me — quarter  1" 

How  that  sword  hisses  through  the  air ! 

M  Remember  Paoli  1" 

*  I  have  a  grey-haired  father !     Quarter  !*' 

**  So  had  Daunton  at  Paoli !    Oh,  Remember  Paoli !" 

M  Spare  me — you  see  I  have  no  sword ! — Quarter !"  « 

M  Friend,  I  would  spare  thee  if  I  dared.  But  the  Ghosts  of  Paoli  nerve 
my  arm — *  We  had  no  swords  at  Paoli,  and  ye  butchered  us !'  they  shriek.*' 

^  Oh,'  Rembmber  Paoli  !*' 

And  as  the  beams  of  the  rising  moon,  streaming  through  yonder  narrow 
wuidow,  for  a  moment  light  up  the  brow  of  the  Avenger — dusky  with  bat- 
lio-smoke,  red  with  blood,  deformed  by  passion — behold !  That  sword 
describes  a  fiery  circle  in  the  air,  it  hisses  down,  sinks  into  the  victim*! 
skull  T     No ! 

His  arm  falls  nerveless  by  his  side ;  the  sword,  that  grim,  rough  blade, 
dented  with  the  records  of  the  fight  of  Brandy  wine,  clatters  on  the  floor. 

**  It  is  my  duty — the  Ghosts  of  Paoli  call  to  me-^but  I  cannot  kill  you  !' 
shouts  the  American  Warrior,  and  his  weaponless  hands  are  extended  to 
die  trembling  Briton.  ^ 

All  around  is  smoke,  and  darkness,  and  blood  ;  the  cry  for  quarter,  and 
the  death-sentence.  Remember  raoli !  but  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  scene 
of  slaughter— yes,  in  the  centre  of  that^  flood  of  moonlight,  pouring  through 
the  solitary  window,  behold  a  strange  and  impressive  sight : 
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The  kaeeling  fonn^-m  grej-haired  mmn,  who  has  grown  hoary  doing 
murder  in  the  name  of  Good  King  G(eoigeH-his  hands  uplifted  in  trembling 
rapplication,  his  eyes  starting  from  the  dilating  lids,  as  he  shrieks  for  die 
mercy  that  he  never  gave  I 

The  figure  towering  above  him,  with  the  Continental  uniform  fluttering 
in  ribands  over  his  broad  chest,  his  hands  and  face  red  with  blood  and 
darkened  with  the  stain  of  powder,  the  veins  swelling  from  his  bared  throat, 
the  eye  glaring  from  his  compressed  brow — 

Such  were  the  figures  disclosed  by  the  sudden  glow  of  moonlight ! 

And  yet  firom  that  brow,  dusky  with  powder,  red  with  blood,  there  broke 
the  gleam  of  mercy,  and  yet  those  hands,  dripping  with  crimson  stains, 
were  extended  to  lift  the  cringing  Briton  from  the  dust 

**  Look  ye— K>ld  man — at  Paoli — "  and  that  hoarse  voice,  heard  amid  the 
roar  of  midnight  conflict,  grew  tremulous  as  a  child's,  when  it  spoke  those 
fatal  words — at  Paoli ;  ^  even  through  the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night,  I 
beheld  a  boy,  only  eighteen  years  old,  clinging  to  the  stirrup  of  Lord  Grey ; 
yes,  by  the  light  of  a  pistol-flash,  I  beheld  his  eyes  gUie,  his  hands  qniver 
over  his  head,  as  he  shrieked  for  *  Quarter !'  " 

**  And  he  spared  him  T"  faltered  the  Briton. 

''Now,  mark  you,  this  boy  had  been  consigned  to  my  care  by  his 
mother,  a  brave  American  woman,  who  l^ad  sent  this  last  hope  of  her 
widowed  heart  forth  to  battle  — " 

«*  j|hd  he  spared  him — "  again  faltered  the  Briton. 

**  ^he  same  pistol,  which  flashed  its  red  light  over  his  pale  face,  and 
quivering  hands,  sent  the  bullet  through  his  brain.  Lord  Grey  hdd  (hat 
pistoU  Lord  Grey  heard  the  cry  for  mercy.  Lord  Grey  beheld  the  young 
face  trampled  into  mangled  flesh  by  his  horse's  hoofs !  And  now,  sir — 
with  that  terrible  memory  of  Paoli  stamped  upon  my  soul — now,  while  that 
young  face,  with  the  red  wound  between  the  eyes,  passes  before  me,  I 
spare  your  life  ; — there  lies  my  sword — I  will  not  take  it  up  again  !  Cling 
to  me,  sir,  and  do  not  part  for  an  instant  from  my  side,  for  my  good  scalers 
have  keen  memories.  I  may  forget,  but  hark !  Do  you  hear  them  ? 
They  do  not  massacre  defenceless  men  in  cold  blood — ah,  no!  They 
only — 

''REMEMBER   PAOLI !'• 
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I.— THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  BABE.  > 

The  angels  of  God  look  down  from  the  sky  to  witness  the  deep  tender* 
ness  of  a  mother*s  love.  The  angels  of  God  look  down  to  witness  that 
sight  which  angels  love  to  see — a  mother  watching  over  her  sleeping  babe. 

Yes,  if  even  these  awful  intelligences,  which  are  Isut  Ittde  above  man,  and 
yet  next  to  God,  circling  there,  deep  after  deep,  far  through  the  homes  of' 
eternity,  bend  from  the  sky  to  witness  a  scene  of  human  bliss  and  woe,  that 
sight  is  the  deep  agony  of  a  mother*8  love  as  she  watches  o'er  her  sleeping 
child ! 

The  deep  agony  of  a  mother's  love  ?  Yes  !  For  in  that  moment,  when 
gazing  upon  the  child — smiling  upon  it  as  it  sleeps — does  not  a  deep  agony 
seize  the  mother's  so\il,  as  she  tries  to  picture  the  future  life  of  her  babe  ?— - 
whether  that  child  will  rise  in  honor  and  go  down  to  death  in  glory,  or 
whether  the  dishonored  life  and  unwept  death  will  be  its  heritage  ? 

Ah,  the  sublimity  of  the  heart  is  there,  in  that  mother's  love,  which  even 
angels  bend  down  to  look  upon. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  far  New  England  town,  a  mother,  with  I^er 
babe  in  her  arms,  stole  softly  through  the  opened  doors  of  a  quaint  old  vil- 
lage church,  and  knelt  beside  the  altar. 

Yes,  while  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  evening  gathered  like  a  calm  from 
heaven  around  her, — while  a  glimpse  of  the  green  graveyard  came  through 
the  unclosed  windows,  and  the  last  beam  of  the  setting  sua  played  over  the 
rustic  steeple,  that  mother  knelt  alone,  and  placed  her  sleeping  boy  upon 
the  sacramental  altar. 

That  mother's  face  was  not  beautiful — care  had  been  too  busy  ther^— 

ft 

yet  there  was  a  beauty  in  that  uplifted  countenance,  in  those  upraised  eyes 
of  dark  deep  blue,  in  that  kneeling  form,  with  the  clasped  hands  pressed 
against  the  agitated  bosom, — a  beauty  holier  than  earth,  like  that  of  Mary, 
the  Virgin  Mother. 

And  why  comes  this  Mother  here  to  this  lonely  church,  in  this  twilight 
hour,  to  lay  her  babe  upon  the  altar,  and  kneel  in  silence  there  ? 

Listen  to  her  prayer. 

She  prays  the  Father,  yonder,  to  guide  the  boy  through  life,  to  make  him 
a  man  of  honor,  a  disciple  of  the  Lord. 

While  these  faltering  accents  fall  from  her  tongue,  behold !  There,'  on 
th^  yacancy  of  the  twilight  air,  she  beholds  a  Tision  of  chat  boy's  lUe,  aet 
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crowding  on  act,  scene  on  scene,  until  her  eyes  bum  in  their  sockets,  and 
the  thick  sweat  stands  in  beads  upon  her  brow. 

First,  her  palfe  face  is  stamped  with  fear.  She  beholds  her  boy,  now 
grown  to  young  manhood,  standing  upon  a  vessers  deck,  far  out  upon  the 
deep  waters.  The  waves  heave  around  him,  and  meet  aboVe  the  mast,  and 
yet  that  boy  is  firm.  The  red  lightning  from  yon  dark  cloud,  comes  quiv- 
ering down  the  mainmast,  and  yet  his  cheek  does  not  pale,  his  breast  does 
not  shrink.  Yes,  wliile  the  stout  sailors  fall  cowering  upon  the  deck,  that 
boy  stands  firm,  and  laughs  at  the  storm — as  though  his  spirit  rose  to  meet 
•he  lightning  in  its  coming,  and  grapple  with  the  thunderbolt  in  its  way. 

This  vision  passes. 

The  mother,  kneeling  there,  beside  the  sacramental  altar,  beholds  another 
scene  of  her  boy's  life— another  and  another.  At  last,  with  eyes  swimming 
in  tears  of  joy,  she  beholds  a  scene,  so  glorious  drawn  there  upon  the  twi- 
light air — her  boy  grown  to  hardy  manhood,  riding  amid  embattled  legions, 
with  the  victor's  laurel  upon  his  brow — the  praises  of  a  nation  ringing  in  his 
ears — a  scene  so  glorious,  that  her  heart  is  filled  to  bursting,  and  that  deep 
**  I  thank  thee,  oh  my  God !"  falls  tremulously  from  her  lips. 

The  next  scene,  right  after  the  scene  of  glory — it  is  dark,  crushing,  hotri- 
ble  I  The  mother  starts  appaUed  to  her  feci— her  shriek  quivers  through 
the  lonely  church — she  spreads  forth  her  hands  over  the  sleeping  babe- 
she  calls  to  God ! 

^  Father  in  Heaven !  take,  O  take  this  child  while  he  is  yet  innocent ! 
Let  him  not  live  to  be  a  man — a  demon  in  human  shape — a  curse  to  Jus  race  T' 

And  as  she  stands  there,  quivering  and  pale,  and  cold  with  horror — look  * 
lliat  child,  laid  there  on  the  sacramental  altar,  opens  its  clear  dark  eyes, 
and  claps  its  tiny  hands,  and  smiles  ! 

That  child  was  Benbpict  Arnold. 

Near  half  a  century  had  passed  away.  It  was  night  in  that  New  Eng- 
land town,  where,  forty-five  years  before,  that  mother,  in  the  calnmess  of 
the  Sabbath  evening,  brought  her  babe  and  laid  it  on  the  altar. 

It  was  midnight  The  village  girl  had  bidden  her  lover  a  last  good-night, 
that  good  old  father  had  liAed  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  with  his  children  all 
around  him — it  was  midnight,  and  the  village  people  slept  soundly  io 
their  beds. 

All  at  once,  rising  from  the  deep  silence,  a  horrid  yell  went  up  to  the 
midnight  sky.  All  at  once  a  blaie  of  fire  burst  over  the  roof.  Look  yon- 
der ! — ^That  father  murdered  on  his  own  threshhold — that  mother  stabbed 
in  the  midst  of  her  children — that  maiden  kneeling  there,  pleading  for  life, 
as  the  sharp  steel  crashes  into  her  brain  ! 

Then  the  blood  fiows  in  the  startled  streets— tlien  British  troopers  flit  to 
and  fro  in  the  red  light— -then,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  that  quiet 
village  church,  with  itsrostie  steeple,  towers  into  the  blaze.  / 
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And  there— oh,  Father  of  Mercy  ! — there,  in  that  steeple,  stands  a  soldier, 
with  a  dark  cloak  half-wrapped  around  his  red  uniform — jea^  there  he  stands, 
with  folded  arms,  and  from  that  height  surveys  with  a  calm  joy,  the  horrid 
scene  of  massacre  below. 

Now,  mother  of  Arnold,  look  from  Heaven  and  weep  !  Forty-five  yean 
ago,  you  laid  your  child  upon  the  sacramental  altar  of  this  church,  and  now 
he  stands  in  yonder  steeple,  drinking  in  with  a  calm  joy,  the  terrible  cries 
of  old  men,  and  trembling  women,  and  little  children,  hewn  down  in  hideous 
QMurder,  before  his  very  eyes. 

Look  there,  and  learn  what  a  devil  Remorse  can  make  of  such  a  man  ! 

Here  are  the  faces  he  has  known  in  Childhood — the  friends  of  his  man- 
hood— the  matrbns,  who  were  litde  girls  when  he  was  a  boy — ^here  they 
are,  hacked  by  British  swords,  and  he  looks  on  and  smiles  ! 

At  last,  the  cries  are  stilled  in  death  ;  the  last  flash  of  the  burning  town 
glares  over  the  steeple,  and  there,  attired  in  that  scarlet  uniform,  his  bronzed 
face  stamped  with  the  conflict  of  hideous  passions — there,  smiling  still  amid 
the  scenes  of  ruin  and  blood,  stands  Benedict  Arnold. 

That  w^  the  last  act  of  the  Traitor  on  our  soil.  In  a  few  days  he  sailed 
fiK>m  our  shores,  and  came  back  no  more. 

And  now,  as  he  goes  yonder,  on  his  awful  way,  while  millions  curse  the 
echo  of  his  name,  in  yonder  lonely  room  two  orphans  bless  that  name. 

What  is  this  you  say  ?  Orphans  bless  the  name  of  Arnold  ?  Yes,  my 
firiends — for  there  was  a  night  when  those  orphans  were  without  a  crust  of 
bread,  while  their  father  lay  moi^dering  on  the  sod  of  Bnnker  Hill.  Yes, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  left  these  children  to  the  cold  mercy  of 
the  world,  and  that  when  they  bore  his  name  who  fell  on  Bunker  Hill — 
the  immortal  Warren. 

While  they  sate  there,  hungry  and  cold,  no  fire  on  the  hearth,  not  a  crust 
of  bread  upon  the  table,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tearfol  face  of  the  good 
woman  who  gave  them  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  a  letter  came,  and  in  its  folds 
five  hundred  dollars  from  Benedict  Arnold. 

This  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  steeling  his  soul  to  the  guilt  of 
Treason.  This  at  the  moment  when  his  fortune  had  been  scattered  in  ban- 
quets and  pageants — when  assailed  by  glamorous  creditors,  he  was  ready  to 
sell  his  soul  for  gold. 

From  the  last  wreck  of  his  fortune,  all  that  had  been  lef\  from  the  para- 
sites who  fed  up6n  him,  while  they  could,  and  then  stung  the  hand  that  fed 
them,  he  took  five  hundred  dollars  and  sent  them  to  the  children  of  his 
comrade,  the  patriot  Warren. 

Is  it  true,  that  when  the  curse  of  all  wronged  orphans  quivers  up  yonder, 
the  Angels  of  God  shed  tears  at  that  sound  of  woe  ?  Then,  at  the  awful 
hour  when  Amold^s  soul  went  up  to  judgment,  did  the  prayer's  of  Warren's 
orphan  children  go  up  there,  and  like  Angels,  plead  for  him  with  God. 
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n.— THE  DRUGGIST  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

Let  us  look  at  his  life  between  these  periods ;  let  us  follow  the  Taried 
and  tumultuous  course  of  forty-five  years,  and  learn  how  the  innocent  and 
•miling  babe,  became  the  Outcast  of  his  native  land. 

The  course  of  this  strange  history,  will  lead  us  to  look  upon  two  men  : 

First,  a  brave  and  noble  man,  whose  hand  was  firm  as  his  heart  was  true, 
at  once  a  Knight  worthy  of  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry,  and  a  Soldier 

beloved  by  his  countrymen ;  honored  by  the  firiendship  of  Washington 

that  man, — Benedict  Arnold. 

Then,  a  bandit  and  an  outcast,  a  man  panoplied  in  hideous  crimes,  so 
dark,  so  infamous,  that  my  tongue  falters  as  it  speaks  his  name — BsNEincr 
Arnold. 

Let  me  confess,  that  when  I  first  selected  this  theme.  I  only  thoi^t  of 
its  melo-dramatic  contrasts,  its  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows,  its  incidents 
of  wild  romance. 

But  now,  that  I  have  learned  the  fearful  lesson  of  this  life,  let'me  firankly 

« 

confess,  that  in  the  pages  of  history  or  fiction,  there  is  no  tragedy  to  com- 
pare with  the  plain  history  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is,  in  one  word,  a  Par- 
adise Lost,  brought  down  to  our  own  times  and  homes,  and  told  in  famBuir 
language  of  everyday  life.  Through  its  every  page,  aye  from  the  smiling 
autumnal  landscape  of  Kenebec,  from  the  barren  rock  of  Quebec,  or  the 
green  heights  of  Hudson,  there  glooms  one  horrid  phantom,  with  a  massive 
forehead  and  deep-set  eyes,  the  Lucifer  of  the  story— —Benedict  Arnold. 

The  man  who  can  read  iin  life,  in  all  its  details,  without  tears,  has  a 
heart  harder  than  the  roadside  flint. 

One  word  in  regard  lo  the  infancy  of  Arnold. 

Ton  have  doubtless  seen,  in  the  streets  of  our  lai^  cities,  the  painftd 
•pectacle  of  a  beggar-women,  tramping  about  with  a  deformed  child  in  her 
arms,  making  a  show  of  its  deformity,  exciting  sympathy  by  the  exhibition 
of  its  hideousness  ?  Does  the  poor  child  fail  to  excite  sympathy,  when 
irttired  in  a  jacket  and  trowiers,  as  a  little  boy  ?  .  Then,  the  gipsey  concede 
its  deformed  limbs  imder  a  lroek«  covers  its  wan  and  sickly  face  with  a 
bonnet. 

And  she  changes  it  from  to-day,  making  deformity  always  new,  ^kness, 
rags  and  ulcers  always  aiarket]iA)le. 

There  is  a  class  of  dmd,  wIio  always  remind  me  of  this  craf^  beggar- 
woman.  They  are  the  journeymen  historians,  the  petty  compilers  of  pom- 
pous falsehood,  who  prevail  in  the  vineinity  of  bookseller's  kitchens,  and 
acquire  corpulence. 

As  the  beggar-wmnan  has  her  Defbrmed  child,  so  these  Historians  Who 
work  by  the  line  and  yard,  have  dieir  certain  class  of  Incidents,  which  they 
crowd  into  all  their  Compiktions,  whether  Histories,  Lectures,  or  Pictorial 
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ftbominstioiw,  drasnng  them  somewhat  variously,  ia  order  to  suit  ^e  ehangen 
of  time  and  plaee. 

For  example ;  the  first  English  writers  who  undertook  the  history  of 
Napoleon,  propagated  various  stories  about  his  infancy,  which,  in  point  of 
truth  and  tragic  interest,  remind  us  of  Bhe-beard  and  Cock^robin.  The 
same  stories  had  been  previously  told  of  Alexmder,  Caesar,  Richlien,  and 
lately  we  have  seen  them  revived  in  a  new  shape,  m  order  to  suit  the  in- 
fantile days  of  Saata  Anna. 

These  stereotyped  fables— the  Deformed  children  of  History — are  in  fact, 
to  be  found  in  every  Biography,  written  by  an  enemy.  They  may  wear 
trousers  in  one  history,  put  on  a  frock  in  another,  but  still  cannot  altogether 
lude  their  origioal  foalnres.  Cloak  it  as  you  may,  the  Deformed  child  of 
history  appears  wherever  we  find  it,  just  what  it  is,  a  puny  and  ridiculous 
iibel. 

One  of  these  Deformed  children  lurks  in  the  current  life  of  Arnold. 

It  is  the  grave  story  of  the  youth  of  Benedict,  being  passed  away  in  va- 
rious precocious  atrocities.  He  strewed  the  road  with  pounded  glass,  in 
Older  ihai  other  little  boys  might  cut  their  feet ;  he  (Hed  fVogs  upon  a  bake- 
iron  heated  to  an  incredible  intensity ;  he  geared  flies  ia  harness,  decapitated 
.grasshoppers,  impaled  **  Katy-dids." 

So  says  the  history. 

Is  not  this  a  very  dignified,  very  solemn  thing  for  ibe  Hbtorian's  notice  ? 

Why  did  he  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  state  that  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
Benedict  Arnold  was  deeply  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  Lafin,  Sanscript, 
Hebrew,  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Philosopher's  stone  T 

Because  ^  latter  part  of  a  man's  life  is  made  infiimous  by  his  crimes, 
fliust  your  grave  Historian  ransack  Bhie-beard  and  Cock-robin,  in  order  to 
rake  up  certain  delectable  horrors,  with  which  to  adorn  the  history  of  hb 
•ehildfaoodi 

In  our  rsseasch  into  Arnold's  lifo,  we  must  bear  one  important  fact  in 
mind,  ^/ter  he  had  betrayed  /its  cotmirjff  U  waa  deemed  not  only  jmti- 
fiable  to  chronicle  every  blot  and  jpec  m  hu  charaeielTf  bui  highly  praiac' 
worthy  to  tumble  the  overflowing  inkstand  of  libd  upon  every  vestige  of 
Ms  name^  \ 

Thai  he  oomes  dorvm  to  our  time,  with  e  sfi^e  good  deed  adhermg  to  his 
memory,  has  alwajrs  seemed  miracnloue  te  me. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  let  us  puraee  the  history. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  New  H^ven,  on  a  cold  day  «f  April,  1775,  that  a 
smsn  of  some  thirty-five  yean,  atood  behind  a  eounter,  an  apron  on  his 
manly  chest,  mixing  medieines,  pavtiog  labels  on  phiato,  and  putting  poisons 
in  their  places* 

Look  well  at  ^  isan,  as  he  standi  engaged  in  his  oecnpation.  Did  yon 
ever  see  •  bolder  brew—a  deeper,  darker,  or  more  intensely  brffiant  eye-^ 
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a  more  lefohile  lip  or  more  del^rmiiied  cbm !  Mark  the  mwmy  oolliaB  «f 
that  face  from  the  ear  to  the  chin  ;  a  world  of  iron  wiU  is  writtsa  in  tivl 
firm  outline* 

The  hair,  nnclogged  with  the  powder  in  fashion  at  this  timet  fidk  back 
from  hia  forehead  in  harsh  masses ;  its  dark  hue  imparting  a  itroi^  lelieC  to 
the  bold  and  warrior-like  (ace. 

While  this  man  stands  at  his  counter,  busy  with  pestle  and  BMNrtar— haikl 
There  is  a  marmar  along  the  streets  of  New  Haven ;  a  erowd  darkeiw 
onder  those  aged  elms ;  the  murmur  deepens ;  the  DniiggisI  became  con- 
scious of  four  deep-muttered  words : 

">  BatUe^Lexington^Britul^^BetUen  P* 

With  one  bound  the  Druggist  leaps  over  the  counter,  rashes  iirto  the 
street  and  pushes  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Listen  to  that  tomiiitnoei 
murmur !  A  battle  has  been  fought  at  Lexington,  between  the  British  and 
the  Americans ;  or  in  other  words,  the  handsomely  attired  minione  of  Kii^ 
George,  have  been  soundly  beaten  by  the  plain  frurmers  of  New  England. 
That  murmur  deepens  through  the  crowd,  and  in  a  moment  the  Dn^girt 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Two  htmdred  men  group  round  him,  begging 
to  be  led  against  the  British* 

But  there  is  a  difficulty ;  the  Common  Council,  using  a  priFikge  granted 
to  all  corporate  bodies  from  immemorial  time,  to  make  langhing-atocka  of 
themselves,  by  a  display  of  petty  authori^,  have  locked  up  all  the  aims. 

*'  Arnold,"  cried  a  patriotic  citizen,  uncouth  in  attire  and  speech :  **  We 
are  willing  to  fight  the  Britishers,  but  the  city  council  won't  let  «s  have 
any  guns !" 

">  Won't  they  ?"  said  the  Druggist,  with  that  sardonie  sneer,  which  always 
made  his  enemies  afraid:  **  Then  our  remedy  is  plain.  Come;  let  ei 
take  them !" 

Five  minutes  had  not  passed,  before  the  city  Council,  knowing  this 
Druggist  to  be  a  man  of  few  words  and  quick  deeds,  yielded  vp  the  gins 
That  hour  the  Druggist  became  a  soldier. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  a  month  or  more. 

It  is  a  night  in  May. 

Look  yonder,  through  the  night  ?  Do  you  see  that  tremendous  ro^  ss 
it  towers  up  ruggedly  sublime,  into  the  deep  blue  sky  ?  Yes,  over  the  wide 
range  of  woods,  over  the  silent  fastnesses  of  the  wUderness,  over  the  cahn 
waters  of  Lake  George  and  the  waves  of  Champlain^  that  rock  towers  and 
swelb  on  the  night,  like  an  awful  monument,  erected  by  the  los^  Angels, 
when  they  fellfirom  Heaven. 

And  there,  frur  away  in  the  sky,  the  moon  dwindled  away  to  a  lender 
thread,  sheds  over  the  blue  vault  and  the  deep  woods  and  the  tremeodoos 
rock,  a  light,  at  once  sad,  solemn,  sepulchraL 

Do  you  see  ,the  picture  ?  Does  it  not  stamp  itself  upon  your  soul,  an 
image  of  terrible  beauty?  Do  you  not  feel  the  awfid  silenoe  that  broods  theie  f 
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Otr  the  saoimit  of  that  rock  the  British  garrison  are  sleeping,  aye,  fIuid- 
beriog  peacefully,  under  the  comfortable  influence  of  beef  and  ale,  in  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ticonderoga.  From  the  topmost  crag,  the  broad 
Banner  of  the  Red  Cross  swings  lazily  against  the  sky. 

At  this  moment,  there  is  a  murmur  far  down  in  the  dark  rayine.     Let  us 
look  there.     A  multitude  of  shadows  come  stealing  into  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon ;  they  climb  that  impregnable  rock  ;  they  darken  round  that  fortress ' 
gate.     All  is  still  as  death. 

Two  figures  stand  in  the  shadows  of  the  fortress  gate ;  in  that  stern  de- 
termined visage,  you  see  the  first  of  the  green  mountain  boys,  stout  Ethan 
Ajllsn  ;  in  that  muscular  figure,  with  the  marked  face  and  deep-set  eye, 
you  recognize  tlie  druggist  of  New  Haven,  Benedict  Arnold. 

A  fierce  shouts  a  cry,  a  crash  goes  up  to  Heaven  !  The  British  Colonel 
rushing  from  his  bed,  asks  what  Power  b  this,  which  demands  the  surren- 
der of  Ticonderoga  ? 

——For  all  his  spangled  coat  and  waving  plumes,  this  gentleman  was 
behind  the  age.  He  had  not  heard,  that  a  New  Nation  had  lately  been 
bom  on  the  sod  of  Lexington.  Nor  did  he  dream  of  the  Eight  Years  Bap- 
tism of  blood  and  tears,  which  was  to  prepare  this  nation  for  its  full  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Nations,  on  the  plains  of  Yorktown.— *'  In 
what  name  do  you  demand  the  surrender  of  this  fortress  ?" 

In  the  name  of  a  King  ?  Or  perchance  in  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold 
and  stout  Ethan  Allen  ?  No  !  Hark  how  that  stem  response  breaks  through 
the  silence  of  night. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress  !" 

And  floating  into  the  blue  sky,  the  Pine  tree  banner  waved  from  the 
summit  of  Ticonderoga. 

You  will  remember,  that  the  emblem  of  the  New-bora  nation,  at 
that  time,  was  a  Pine  Tree.  The  Lord  had  not  yet  given  his  stars,  to  flash 
from  the  Banner  of  Freedom  ;  an  emblem  of  th^ights  of  man  all  over  the 
world. — 

That  was  the  first  deed  of  Benedict  Amold ;  the  initial  letter  to  a  long 
alphabet  of  glorious  deeds,  which  was  to  end  in  the  blackness  of  Treason. 
» 

III.— THE   lUBOH  THBOUGH  THE  WILDERNESS. 

There  was  a  day,  my  friends,  when  some  Italian  peasants,  toiling  in  the 
vineyards,  of  their  cloudless  clime,  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  awful  Alps, 
that  rise  as  if  to  the  very  Heavens,  ran  in  terror  to  the  village  Priest,  beg- 
ging him  to  pray  foi*  them,  for  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming. 

,  The  Priest  calmly  inquired  the  cause  of  all  the  clamor.  Soon  the  mys- 
tery was  explained.  Looking  up  into  the  white  ravines  of  the  Alps,  tlie 
peasants  had  seen  an  army  coming  down— emergibg  from  that  awful  wilder- 
ness of  snow  and  ice«  where  the  avalanche  alone  had  spoken,  for  ages— - 
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with  cannoost  and  plumes,  and  l>anneray  and  a  Ikde  man  in  a  gtej  riding 
coat  in  their  midat 

That  little  man  was  named  Ni^leon  Bonaparte — a  touno  man,  who 
one  day  was  starving  in  Paris  for  the  want  of  a  dinner,  and  the  next  held 
France  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

That  was  a  great  deed,  the  crossing  of  the  Alps,  by  the  yonng  man.  Na- 
poleon, but  I  will  now  tell  yon  a  bolder  deed,  done  by  the  Patriot,  Bknbbict 
Arnold. 

In  April,  1775,  that  man  Arnold  stood  behind  a  counter,  mixing  medi- 
cines, pasting  labels  on  phials,  and  putting  poisons  in  their  places. 

In  May,  the  Druggist  Arnold,  stood  beside  stout  Ethan  Allen,  in  the  gale 
of  conquered  Ticonderoga. 

In  September,  the  soldier  Arnold  was  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  through  an 
untrodden  desert  of  three  hundred  miles. 

One  night,  the  young  Commander  Washington  sat  in  his  tent  at  Cam- 
bridge, (near  Boston^)  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  map  of  Canada,  and  his 
finger  laid  on  that  spot  marked  Quebec. 

While  iium  employed  a  soldier  stood  by  his  side. 

**  Give  me  two  thousand  men.  General,'*  said  he,  **  and  I  will  take 
Quebec." 

Washington  answered  this  with  a  look  of  incredulous  surprise. 

**  Three  hundred  miles  of  untrodden  wilderness  are  to  be  traversed,  ere 
you  can  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  the  rock  of  Quebec." 

**  Yet  I  will  go  !"  was  the  firm  response  of  the  soldier. 

**  But  there  are  roeks,  and  rayines,  and  dense  forests,  and  unknown  lakes, 
and  impassable  cataracts  in  the  way,"  answered  Washington ;  **  and  then 
the  cold  of  winter  will  come  on  ;  your  provisions  wiH  fail ;  your  men  wiH 
be  starved  or  frozen  to  death." 

Still  that  soldier  was  fira^ 

«•  Give  me  two  thousand  men,  and  I  will  go  !" 

Do  you  mark  the  bold  brow — the  clear,  dark  eye — the  determined  lip  of 
that  soldier  ?  Do  you  behold  the  face  of  Washington — utterly  unlike  your 
vulgar  pictures  of  the  man— each  outline  moulded  by  a  high  resolve,  tbs 
eye  gleaming  chivalry,  the  brow  radiant  with  the  light  of  genius  T 

That  soldier  was  Benedict  Arnold. 

Washington  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  go ! 

^  Tea,  go  through  the  wilderness.  Attack  and  possess  Quebec.  Then 
the  annexation  of  Canada  will  be  certain  ;  the  American  name  will  embrace 
a  Continent     Go !  and  God  speed  you  on  your  journey." 

Did  that  great  truth  ever  strike  you  T  Washington  did  not  fight  for  a 
Half-America,  or  a  Piece-America,  but  for  the  Continent,  the  whole  Coim- 
KBirr.  His  army  was  not  called  the  American,  but  the  Continkntal 
array.    The  Congress  wjui  not  entitled  American,  but  Continbntal.    The 
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way  Guorene^  wa9  CoimianiTAL.  In  one  word,  Washington  and  his  com«> 
patriots  were  knpcessed  with  the  hetief  that  Grod  had  given  the  whole  Cob* 
iinent  to  the  Free.<— rTherefiwe  he  gazed  npon  the  map  of,  Canada.  There- 
lore,  piesfing  Avn^'s  head,  he  bade  him  God  speed  ! 

And  he  did  go.  Yes^  look  yonder  on  the  bioad  oeeaa.  Behold  that  Ut- 
ile fleet  of  eleven  vessels  stealing  along  the  coast,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec.  That  fleet,  sailug  on  tibe  17th  of  September,  1775,  coniiine 
eleven  hundred  brave  men,  and  their  leader,  Benedict  AmekL 

They  reach  the  month  of  Uie  Kennebec— they  glide  along  its  diff-em- 
hoeooied  shores.  These  brave  men  are  about  to  traverse  an  untrodden 
wiildemess  of  300  miles,  and  then  attack  the  Gibralter  of  America.  If  that 
was  not  a  bold  idea,  then  the  crossing  of  Ihe  Alps  was  a  mere  holiday 
pastime. 

Let  us  leave  this  little  army  to  build  their  canoes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec ;  lei  us  hurry  into  the  thick  wilderness. 

Eveil  in  these  days  of  steam  and  rail-road  ciffs,  the  Kennebec  is  besatiful.' 
8ome  of  you  have  wandered  there  by  its  deep  waters,  and  seen  the  smilea 
of  woman  mirrowed  in  its  wavow  Some  of  you  have  gazed  upon  those  high 
diflfK  those  shadowy  glens,  now  peopled  with  the  hum  of  bnsy  life. 

But  in  the  day  when  Arnold  dared  its  solitudes,  there  was  a  graadear. 
stamped  on  these  rocks  and  clifl^— a  grandeur  fresh  from  the  hands  of  God. 

Yet,  even  amidst  its  awful  w^ds,  there  was  a  scene  of  strange  lov^oees, 
a  picture  which  I  would  stamp  npon  yonr  souls. 

Stretching  away  from  the  dark  waters  of  that  river-— where  another 
stream  mingles  with  its  flood—- a  wide  plain,  bounded  by  dense  forests, 
breaks  on  your  eye. 

«    As  the  giimroering  day  is  seen  over  the  eastern  hills,  there,  in  the  centra 
of  the  pkia,  stands  a  solitary  figure,  a  lone  Indian,  the  last  of  a  line  of  kings  ; 
yes,  with  his  arms  folded,  his  war-blanket  gathered  about  his  form,  the' 
hatchet  and  knife  lying  idly  at  his  feet — there  stands  the  last  of  a  long  line 
of  forest  kings,  gasing  at  the  ruins  of  his  race. 

The  ruins  of  his  race  ?  Yes — ^look  there !  In  the  centre  of  that  plain, 
a  small  fabric  arises  under  the  shade  of  centuried  oaka— a  small  fabric,  with 
battered  walls  and  rude  windows,  stands  there  like  a  tomb  in  the  desert,  so 
lonely,  even  amid  this  desolation. 

Let  OS  enter  this  rude  place.  What  a  sight  is  there !  As  the  first  gleam 
of  day  breaks  ovor  the  eastern  hiUs,  it  trembles  through  those  rude  windows, 
it  trembles  upon  that  shattered  altar,  that  fallen  cross. 

Altar  and  cross?  What  do  they  here  in  the  wilderness?  And  why 
does  that  lone  Indian — that  last  of  the  kings  *-who  could  be  burned  without 
a  murmur — why  does  he  matter  wildfy  to  himself  aa  he  gazes  upon  this 
mm  ? 

Listen.  Here,  many  years  ago,  dw^  a  powerfcd  Indian  tribe,  and  here. 
fren  a&r  over  ih/t  waters,  oame  a  peaoefiil  man,  clad  in  a  long  coarse  robe, 
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with  a  nide  eroM  hanging  on  his  breast  That  paaeeAd  man  bolt  te 
efanrcb,  reared  the  altar,  planted  the  croas.  Here,  in  the  ralmnaaa  of  thn 
annuner  evening,  jon  might  see  die  red  warrior  with  bhmted  war-knifie, 
come  to  worship ;  the  little  Indian  child  kneeling  there,  clasping  its  tiajr 
hands,  as  it  learned,  in  its  rode  dialect,  to  tisp  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  here 
the  dark  brown  Indian  maiden,  with  her  raren  hair  fidling  over  her  bending 
fom,  listened  with  dilating  eyes,  to  that  story  of  the  virgin-mother. 

Here,  that  man  with  the  cross  on  his  breast,  lived  and  taught  lor  twenty- 
five  years.  Forsaking  the  delights  of  Parisian  civilisation,  the  altars  and 
monuments  of  the  eternal  city,  he  came  here  to  teach  the  rude  Indian  that 
he  had  a  soul,  that  God  cared  for  Jiim,  that  a  great  Being,  in  a  far  distant 
land,  wept,  prayed,  and  died  for  Aim,  the  dusky  savage  of  the  woods. 
When  he  first  came  here,  his  hair  was  dark  as  night :  here  he  lived  nntfl 
it  matched  the  winter's  snow. 

One  Sabbath  mom,  just  as  the  day  broke  over  these  hills,  while  man  and 
woman  and  child  knelt  before  the  altar,  while  the  aged  Priest  stood  yonder, 
lifting  the  sacramental  cop  above  his  head,  yes — my  blood  chill,  as  I  wiile 
it— on  a  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  was  celebrated 
in  the  church,  all  at  once  a  horrid  cry  broke  on  the  silent  air !  A  cry,  a 
yell,  a  wild  hurrah  I 

The  cry  of  women,  as  they  knelt  for  mercy,  and  in  answer  to  their  prayer 
the  dubbed  rifle  came  crushing  down — the  yell  of  warriors  shot  like  dogs 
upon  the  chapel  floor — the  wild  hurrah  of  the  murderers,  who  fired  through 
these  windows  upon  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah ! 

There  was  a  flame  rising  into  that  Sabbath  sky-^there  were  the  horrid 
shrieks  of  massacre  ringing  on  the  air,  as  men  and  women  plunged  into  the 
flood— while  from  yonder  walls  of  rocks,  the  murderers  picked  them  one  by 
one !  The  lonely  plain  ran  with  blood,  down  to  the  Kenebec,  and  the 
^ying  who  struggled  in  its  waves,  left  but  a  bloody  track  on  the  waters,  to 
tell  of  their  last  fatal  plunge  I 

And  yonder,  yes,  in  the  church  of  God,  kneeling  beside  that  altar,  clasp- 
ing that  cross  with  his  trembling  hands,  there  crouched  the  old  man  as  the 
death-blow  sank  into  his  brain  ! 

Bi$  white  hair  uhu  dyed  blood-red^  even  at  the  name  of  the  Saviour 
quivered  from  his  lips. 

Even,  came— where  a  Nation  had  been,  was  now  only  a  harvest  of  dead 
bodies:  where  Religion  had  been,  was  now  only  an  old  man,  murdered' 
beside  his  altar. 

Yet  still,  in  death,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  dung  to  the  fallen  cross. 

And  who  were  the  murderers  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  they  were  Christians,  but  they  were  white  men,  and 
the  children  of  white  parents.  They  had  been  reared  in  the  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour ;  they  had  been  taught  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  were  sol- 
too,  right  brave  men,  withal,  for  they  came  with  knife  and  rifle,  skulk- 
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i%  like  wolves  along  these  rocks,  to  murder  a  congregatioa  ia  the  aet  of 
worshipping  their  Maker. 

Do  you  ask  rae  ibr  my  opinion  of  silch  men  ?  I  cannot  tell  yon.  But 
were  this  tongue  mute,  this  hand  palsied,  I  would  only  ask  the  power  of 
•peech  to  say  one  word— ^the  power  of  pen,  to  write  that  word  in  letters 
of  fire— -and  the  word  would  be— Scorn  ! — Scorn  upon  the  murderers 
OF  Father  Rallb  ! 

And  now,  as  the  Kght  of  morning  broke  over  the  desolate  plain,  there 
stood  the  lone  Indian,  gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  his  race«     Natanis,  the  last 
of  the  Norridgewocks,  among  the  graves  of  his  people  ! 
'  But  now  he  gazes  far  down  the  darl^  river^— ha!   what  strange  vision 
comes  here  ? 

Yonder,  gliding  from  tiie  shelter  of  the  deep  woods,  comes  a  fleet  of 
eanoes,  carrying  strange  warriors  over  the  waters.  Strange  warriors,  clad 
in  the  blue  hunting-frock,  faced  with  fur ;  strange  warriors,  with  powder- 
horn,  knife  and  rifle.  Far  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  a  solitary 
oanoe  skims  over  the  waters.  That  canoe  contains  the  oarsmen,  and  another 
fimn,  wrapped  in  a  rough  eloak,  with  his  head  drooped  on  the  breast,  while 
the  eye  flashes  with  deep  thoughts — the  form  of  the  Napoleon  or  the  tril 
derness,  Benedict  Arnold. 

Look  I  He  rises  in  the  canoe— 4ie  stands  erect— he  flings  the  cloak  from 
kis  form — he  lifts  the  rough  fur  cap  from  his  brow.  Do  you  mark  each 
outline  of  that  warrior-form  ?  Do  you  note  the  bold  thought  now'struggling 
into  birth  over  that  prominent  forehead,  along  that  compressed  lip,  in  the 
gleam  of  those  dark  grey  eyes,  sunken  deep  beneath  the  brow  ? 

He  stands  there,  erect  in  the  canoe,  with  outspread  arms,  as  though  he 
would  say — 

*«  Wilderness,  I  claim  ye  as  my  own  1  Rocks,  ye  cannot  daunt  me; 
eataracts,  ye  cannot  appal !  Starvation,  death,  and '  cold — ^I  will  conquer 
ye  all !" 

Look !  As  he  stands  there,  erect  in  the  canoe,  the  Indian,  Natanis,  be- 
holds him,  springs  into  the  river  and  soon  stands  by  his  side. 

**  The  Dark-Eagle  comes  to  claim  the  wilderness,'*  he  speaks  in  the  wild< 
Indian  tongue,  which  Arnold  knows  so  well.  ^  The  wilderness  will  yield 
to  the  Dark-Eagle,  but  the  Rock  will  defy  him.  The  Dark-Eag^e  will  soar 
aloft  to  the  sun.  Nations  will  behold  him,  and  shoot  his  praises.  Yet 
when  he  soars  highest,  his  fall  is  most  certain.  When  his  wing  brushes 
the  sky,  then  the  arrow  will  pierce  his  heart  !'* 

It  was  a  Prophecy.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  in  battle  or  council,  in  honor  or 
treason,  Arnold  never  forgot  the  words  of  Natanis. 

He  joins  that  little  fleet ;  he  advances  with  Arnold  into  the  Wilderness. 
Let  us  follow  him  there !  V 

Now  dashing  down  boiling  rapids,  now  carrying  their  canoes  through 
miles  of  forest,  over  hills  of  rock,  now  wading  for  long  leagues,  through 
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water  that  freeies  to  Ihek  limbs  as  they  go,  the  Utde  anny  of  AnioU 
advance. 

Oo,  brave  Arnold«  on !  For  yoQ  the  awful  moimtam  hat  no  terron,  the 
ooJd  that  stops  the  blood  in  its  flowing,  no  fear.  Not  even  the  dark  night 
when  the  straggler  falla  dying  by  the  way,  and  unknown  ravines  yawn  hr 
below  your  path,  not  even  the  darker  day  when  the  little  store  of  pardied 
com  fails,  and  your  famished  soldiers  feed  on  the  flesh  of  dogs — when  even 
the  snake  is  a  dainty  meal-^iot  even  terrors  like  these  can  scare  your  iion 
•oqI  !     On,  brave  Amc^d,  on  1 

Look,  at  last,  af\er  dangers  too  horriUe  to  tell,  the  little  fleet  is  floating 
^wn  that  stream,  whose  awful  solitude  gained  it  this  name,  the  river  of 
THE  DEAD.  Far  over  the  waters,  look  !  A  tremendous  mountain  rises  then 
flrom  the  waters  above  all  other  mountains  into  the  blue  sky  ;  white,  lonely 
and  magniflcent,  an  alabaeter  altar,  to  which  the  Angels  may  come  to  wor- 
ship. 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  monntain  the  little  army  of  Amdid  encamped 
for  three  days.  A  single,  bold  soldier,  ascends  the  eolossal  steep ;  staiids 
there,  far  above,  amid  the  snow  and  sunbeams,  and  at  last  comes  rushing 
down  with  a  shriek  of  joy. 

**  Arnold  !**  he  cries,  "  I  have  seen  the  rock  and  spires  of  Quebec !" 

What  a  burst  of  joy  rises  from  that  little  host !  Quebec  !  the  object  of 
afl  their  hopes,  for  which  they  starve,  and  toil,  and  (reeie  !  Hark  !  to  thai 
deep-mouthed  hurrah ! 

Benedict  Arnold  then  takes  from  his  breast, — ^where  wrapped  in  close 
folds  he  had  carried  it,  through  all  his  dreary  mareh — a  blue  banner  gleam- 
iag  with  thirteen  stars.  He  hoists  it  in  the  air.  For  the  first  time  the 
Banner  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  to  which  God  has  given  his  stars,  floats  over 
the  waters  of  the  Wilderness. 

On,  brave  Arnold,  on  !  On  over  the  deep  rapids  and  tlie  mountain  rock ; 
on  again  in  hunger  and  cold,  until  desertion  and  disease  have  thinned  your 
band  of  eleven  hundred  down  to  nine  hundred  men  of  iron  ;  on,  brave  hero 
— Napoleon  on  the  Alps,  Cortex  in  Mexico,  Pizarro  in  Peru,  never  did  a 
bolder  deed  than  youis ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  pause  to  look  upon  a  pietuie  of  beauty,  even  in  this 
terrible  march. 

Do  you  see  that  dark  lake,  spreading  away  there  under  the  shadow  of 
tall  pines  ?  Look  up— a  faint  glimpse  of  staiiight  is  seen  theie  through  the 
intervals  of  the  sombre  boughs.  The  stars  look  down  upon  the  deeps ; 
solitude  is  there  in  all  its  stillness,  so  like  the  grave. 

Suddenly  a  red  light  flares  over  the  waters.  The  gleam  of  fires  redden 
the  boughs  of  these  pines,  flashes  around  the  trunks  of  these  stout  oaks.  The 
men  of  Arnold  are  here,  encamped  around  yonder  deserted  Indian  wigwam* 
whose  rode  timbers  you  may  behold  among  the  trees,  near  the  brink  of  the 
waters. 
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P0r  wihowr  theseiivon  moo  ai^  meny  1  Yet,  encuiiped  by  the  wbt« 
of  Lake  Ghaudikre.  They  roast  the  ox  amid  the  huge  logs ;  they  draw  Iha 
1^  salmon  and  the  speckled  troat  from  these  waters,  f  oigive  them  if  the 
4riQking  horn  parses  from  lip  to  lip ;  fofgive  them  if  the  laugh  and  song  go 
lEOund  !-— Forgive  them — for  to-morrow  Ihey  mnst  go  oa  their  dread  march 
again ;  to-morrow  they  must  feed  oa  the  bark  of  trees,  and  freeze  in  cold 
waters  again — forgive  tbem  for  this  hour  of  joy. 

Now  let  us  follow  them  again ;  lei  as  speak  to  brave  AraoMf  and  bid 
him  on! 

0,  these  forests  are  dark  and  dense,  tbese  cocks  are  too  terrible  for  us  to 
dimb,  the  cold  chills  our  Uood,  this  want  of  bread  maddens  our  braio-'-lMit 
still  brave  Arnold  points  toward  Quebec^  and  bids  them  oa  ! 

Hark  !  That  cry,  so  deep,  prolonged,  maddening^  hark,  it  sweUs  up  into 
the  sileooe  of  night ;  it  stops  the  heart  in  its  beatings  On,  my  braves  !  It 
is  but  iiecry  of  a  comrade  who  has  missed  his  footing,  and  been  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks  below. 

It  is  day  again.  The  sun  streams  over  the  desolate  waste  of  pines  and 
8m>w.  It  is  day ;  but  the  corn  is  gone — ^we  hunger,  Arnold  !  The  dog  is 
slain,  the  snake  killed ;  they  feast,  these  iron  men.  Then,  with  canoes  on 
tiMir  shoulders,  they  wade  the  stream,  they  dnub  the  mountain,  they  crawl 
along  the  sides  of  dark  ravines.  Upon  the  waters  again !  Behold  the 
stream  boiling  and  foaming  over  its  rocky  bed.  Listen  to  the  roaring  of  the 
torrent  Now  guide  the  boat  with  care,  or  we  are  lost ;  swerve  not  a  haur*s 
breadth,  or  we  are  dashed  to  pieces.  Suddenly  a  crash — a  shout — and  lo ! 
Those  men  are  stniggUag  for  theit  lives  amid  the  wrecks  of  their  canoee. 

But  still  that  voice  speaks  out:  ''Do  not  fear  my  iron  men;  gather  the 
wrecks,  and  leap  into  your  comrades*  canoes.  Do  not  fear,  for  Quebec  is 
these !" 

At  last  two  long  months  of  cold,  starvation  and  death  are  past ;  Arnold 
stands  on  Point  Levy,  and  there,  over  the  waters,  sees  sising  into  light  the 
rock  and  spires  of  Qneibec  I: 

Napoleon  gazing  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  Cortez  on  the  Halls  of  Montezt^ 
ma,  never  fett  such  joy  as  throbbed  in  Am(M*s  bosom  then ! 

It  was  there,  there  in  the  light,  no  dream,  no  hney ;  but  a  thing  of  sub* 
stance  and  form,  it  was  there  above  the  waters,  the  object  of  bright  hopes 
and  feam ;  that  masnve  reek,  that  giitlering  town. 

At  last  he  behekl*— Qubbbo  1 

IT.— THE  ATTACK  OH  Q^Ea 

It  was  the  last  day  of  .the  year  1776. 

Yonder,  on  the  awful  cliffs  of  Abcaham,.  in  tho  darkness  of  the  daybreak, 
while  the  leaden  sky  gi^o^is  aboi;e«  a  bapd  of  brave  osen  are  gathered ;  yes, 
while  the  British  are  banquetting  in  Quebec,  here,  on  this  tremendous  roek*' 
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in  aileiit  array,  itMid  the  Heroes  of  the  Wildemesi,  joined  witfi  their 
brothers,  the  Continentalt  from  MontreaL 

That  little  army  of  one  thonsaiid  have  determined  to  attack  the  Oibralter 
of  America,  with  iti  rocks,  its  fortifications,  its  two  thousand  British  soldiers. 
Here,  on  the  ^ery  rock,  where,  sixteed  years  ago,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
poured  forth  their  blood,  now  are  gathered  a  band  of  brave  men,  who  are 
seen  in  the  darkness  of  this  hour,  extending  like  dim  shadow-forms,  around 
two  figures,  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  host 

It  is  silent,  and  sad  as  death*  The  roaring  of  the  St.  Lawrence  alone  is 
heard.  Above  the  leaden  sky,  around  the  rock  extending  like  a  plains- 
yonder,  far  through  the  gloom,  a  misty  light  struggles  into  the  sky,  that 
light  gleams  from  the  firesides  of  Quebec. 

Who  are  these,  that  stand  side  by  side  in  the  centre  of  the  band  ? 

That  muscular  form,  with  a  hunting  shirt  thrown  over  his  breast,  that 
form  standing  there,  with  folded  arms  and  nead  drooped  low,  while  the  eye 
glares  out  from  beneath  the  fanning  broWt  that  is  the  Patriot  Hero  of  the 
Wilderness,  Benedict  Arnold. 

By  his  side  stands  a  graceful  form,  with  strength  and  beauty  mingled  in 
its  outhnes,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  General,  while  that  chivalrous  counte* 
nance  with  its  eye  of  summer  blue,  turns  anxiously  from  face  to  face.  In 
that  form  you  behold  the  doomed  Montoombxt.  He  has  come  firom  Mon- 
treal, he  has  joined  his  little  band  with  the  Iron  Men  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
N  Who  are  these  that  gather  round,  with  fur  caps  upon  each  brow,  mocca- 
sins upon  each  foot ;  who  are  these  wild  men,  that  now  await  the  signid- 
word  ? — You  may  know  them  by  their  leader,  who,  with  his  iron  form, 
stands  leaning  on  his  rifle — the  brave  Danixl  Mokoan. 

The  daybreak  wears  on ;  the  sky  grows  dariier ;   the  snow  begins  to  felL 

Arnold  turns  to  his  brothers  in  arms.  They  clasp  each  other  by  the 
hand.-^Their  lips  move  but  you  hear  no  sound. 

^  Arnold  !*'  whispers  Montgomery,  ^  I  will  lead  my  division  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  under  the  rocks  of  Gape  Diamond.  I  will  meet  you  in  the  cen- 
Ufi  of  Quebec— or  die  i" 

**  Montgomery,  I  will  attack  the  barrier  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  my 
hand !  I  will  meet  you  yonder— yonder  in  the  centre  of  Quebec — or  perish  1" 

It  is  an  oath :  the  word  is  given. — ^Look  there,  and  behold  the  two  divi- 
sions, separating  over  the  rocks :  this,  with  Montgomery  towards  the  St 
Lawrence,  that  with  Arnold  and  Moigan,  towards  the  St  Ghailes. 

All  is  still.  The  rocks  grow  white  with  snow.  All  is  still  and  dark,  hot 
grim  shadows  are  moving  on  every  side. 

Silence  albng  the  lines.  Not  a  word  on  the  peril  of  your  lives  I  Do 
you  behold  this  narrow  pass,  leading  to  the  first  •ban'.er,  yonder  ?  That 
harrier,  grim  with  cannon,  commands  every  inch  of  thv  tr^?.  On  one  side, 
the  St  Charies  hemps  up  its  rocks  of  ice ;  on  the  otht*  v^r  ]  >j</  the  rocks 
of  granite 
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Sfleneeabug  the  lines!  The  n^ht  is  dark,  the  waf  is  difficult,  bat  Que- 
bec is  yonder !  SoldieV,  beware  of  those  piles  of  rock — a  single  misplaced 
footstep  may  arouse  the  sleeping  soldier  on  yonder  barrier.  If  -he  awake, 
we  are  lost!  On,  brave  band,  on  with  stealthy  footstep,  and  rifle  to  each 
shoulder ;  on,  men  of  the  wilderness,  in  your  shirts  of  blue  and  fur! 

A^  the  head  of  the  column,  with  his  drawn  sword  gleaming  through  the 
night,  Benedict  Arnold  silently  advances. 

Then  a  single  cannon,  mounted  on  a  sled,  and  dragged  forward,  by  stout 
arms. 

Last  of  all,  Daniel  Moigan  with  the  riflemen  of  the  Wilderness. 

In  this  order  along  the  narrow  pass,  with  ice  on  one  side  and  rocks  on 
the  other,  the  hero-band  advance.  The 'pass  grows  narrower — the  battery 
nearer.  Arnold  can  now  count  the  cannon — nay,  the  soldiers  who  are 
watching  there.  Terrible  suspense  I  Every  breath  is  hushed — stout  hearts 
now  swell  within  the  manly  chest.  , 

Lips  compressed,  eyes  glaring,  rifles  denched — the  Iron  Men  move 
sofdy  on. 

Arnold  cfilently  turns  to  his  men. 

And  yonder  throuf^  the  gloom,  over  the  suburb  of  that  city,  over  the 
rooks  of  that  city's  first  barrier — there  frowned  the  battery  grim  with 
cannon. 

There  wait  the  sentinel  and  his  brother  soldiers.  They  hear  no  sound ; 
the  falling  snow  echoes  no  footstep,  and  yet  there  are  dim  shadows  moving 
along  the  rocks,  moving  on  without  a  sound. 

Look !  Those  shadows  move  up  4he  rocks,  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
cannon.  Now  the  sentinel  starts  up  from  his  reclining  posture  ;  he  hears 
that  stealthy  tread*  He  springs  to-  his  cannon — look !  how  that  flash  glares 
out  upon  the  night. 

Is  this  magic  ?  There  disclosed  by  that  cannon  flash,  long  lines  of  bold 
riflemen  start  into  view,  and  there-— 

Standing  in  front  of  the  cannon,  his  tall  form  rising  in  the  red  glare,  with 
a  sword  in  one  hand,  the  Banner  of  the  Stars  in  th^  other — there,  with  that 
wild  look  which  he  ever  wore  in  battle,  gleaming  from  his  eye— there  stands 
the  patriot,  Bededict  Arnold  I 

On  either  side  there  is  a  mangled  corse — but  he  stands  firm.  Before 
him  yawns  the  cannon,  but  he  springs  upon  those  cannon — he  turns  to  his 
men — ^he  bids  them  on ! 

**  To-night  we  will  feast  in  Quebec  I" 

And  the  hail  of  the  rifle  balls  lays  the  British  dead  upon  their  own  can- 
notf. — Now  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  comes. 

Now  behold  this  horrid(  scene  of  blood  and  death. 

While  the  snow  falls  over  the  foces  of  the  dead,  while  the  blood  of  the 

djring  tons  that  snow  to  scariet,  gather  ronnd  yoar  leader,  load  and  it% 
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dash  these  British  hirelings  vpon  the  barrier^s  rodcs^ye  heroes  of  the 
Wilderaess ! 

Now  Arnold  is  in  his  |;loi7 ! 

Now  he  knows  nothing,  sees  nothing  but  that  grim  barrier  frowning 
yonder  !  Those  fires  flashing  fiom  the  honses— ihat  rattling  hail  of  bdBets 
pattering  op  the  snow*— he  sees,  he  feels  them  not  I 

His  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  second  barrier.  He  glances  ahmnd  that  mass 
of  rifles,  now  glittering  in  the  red  light— he  floats  the  Banner  of  the  Stars  on 
high — Hark  to  his  shout ! 

**  Never  fear,  my  men  of  the  Wilderness !  We  have  not  eome  three 
hundred  miles  to  fail  now  !  Have  I  not  sworn  to  meet  Montgomery  there, 
to  meet  him  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  die  ?** 

And  then  on,  across  the  rocks  and  cannon  of  the  barrier !  Rark— that 
crash,  that  yell !  The  British  soldiers  are  driven  back  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  comrades — the  first  barrier  is  won  ! 

Arnold  stands  victorious  upon  that  barrier — stands  there,  with  blood  upon 
his  face,  his  uniform— dripping  from  his  sword — stands  there  with  the  Ban- 
ner of  the  Stars  in  his  hand  ! 

Oh  !  sainted  mother  of  Arnold,  who  on  that  calm  ntmmer  night,  near 
forty  years  ago,  iaid  your  child  vpon  the  eaeramentid  altar^  now  loi^ 
from  Heaven,  and—^  satnie  pray  for  the  children  of  eartk-^then  frm/ 
that  your  son  may  die  here  upon  the  bloody  barrier  of  Quebec  !  JFbr  tkem 
hie  name  unit  be  enshrined  with  fFarrens  and  Washingtom  oftdltime! 

Even  as  Arnold  stood  there,  brandishing  that  starry  banner,  a  soldier 
rushed  up  to  his  side,  and  with  horror  quivering  en  his  lip,  told  thai  the  gal- 
lant Montgomery  had  fallen* 

Fallen  at  the  head  of  his  men,  covered  with  wounds ;  the  noble  heart, 
thet  beat  so  high  an  hour  ago,  was  now  cdd  as  die  winter  snow,  on  wfaidi 
his  form  was  laid. 

Leaving  Arnold  for  a  moment,  on  the  fint  barrier  of  Quebee^  let  oe  trtes 
the  footsteps  of  his  brothei^hero. 

Do  yon  behold  that  massive  rock,  whieh  arifetes  frotn  the  dark  river  kte 

the  darker  sky  T    Along  that  rock  of  Cape  dbmond,  while  the  St.  Lawitnes 

.  dashes  the  ice  in  huge  masses'  against  its  base,  aloBf  that  rock,  over  a  palk 

that  leads  beneath  a  shelf  of  granite,  with  hot  room  for  the  foot  of  a  single 

man,  Richard  Montgomery  leads  his  band. 

Stealthily,  silently,  my  comrades ! — Not  a  word — let  as  climb  this  nar- 
row path.  Take  care ;  a  misplaced  footstep,  and  you  will  be  hutled  dewn 
upon  the  ice  of  the  dark  river.  Up,  my  men,  and  on !  Yonder  it  ii  at 
last,  the  block-house,  and  beyond  it,  at  the  distance  of  two  hnndred  p4aa% 
the  battery,  dark  with  cannon  ! 

With  words  like  these,  Montgoavery  led  on  kis  men.  The  tenihle  yath 
Wii  aeeended.     lie  sleed   before  the  bloek-hecse.     No#,  wmderl 
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How  that  lifle^blase  flaBhod  far  over  the  rooka  down  to  the  Bu  Lawrence  ! 

An  axe !  an  axe !   by  all  that  is  brave  I     He  seizes  the  axe,  the  brav« 

MoqCgomery ;  with  his  own  arm  he  hews  the  palisades.— The  way  is  dear 

for  his  men.     A  charge  with  biasing  rifles,  a  shout,  the  block-house  is  won  ! 

Talk  of  your  British  bayonets — ha,  ha !  Where  did  they  ever  stand  the 
iilaae  of  American  rifles  ?  Where  ?  Oh,  perfumed  gentlemen,  who  in 
gaudy  uniforms,  strut  Chesnut  street — talk  to  me  of  your  charge  .of  bayonets, 
mud  your  rules  of  discipline,  and  your  system  of  tactics,  and  I  will  reply  by 
t  single  word— one  American  rifleman,  in  his  rude  hunting  shirt,  was  worllt 
m  thousand  such  as  yoo.  Who  mocked  the  charge  of  bayonets  on  Bunker 
Hill  ?  Who  captored  Bui^yne  ?  Who-^at  Brandy  wine— -kept  back  all 
the  panoply  of  British  arms  from  morning  till  night  T — ^The  Riflemen. 

One  shout  the  block-house  is  won.— Now  on  toward  the  battery^-4o4d 
and  advance !  Montgomery  stiU  in  the  front.  With  a  yell,  the  British  be- 
hold them  approach ;  they  flee  from  their  cannon. — Montgomery  mounts 
the  walls  of  rocks  and  iron  ;  his  sword  gleams  on  high,  like  a  beacon  for  his 
jmen.  At  this  moment,  hush  your  breath  and  look  !— While  Montgomery 
clings  to  the  rocks  of  the  battery,  a  single  British  soldier  turns  from  hit 
flight,  and  fires  one  of  thoee  grim  cannon,  and  then  is  gone  again. 

A  blaze  upon  the  ^ght,  a  smoke,  a  chorus  of  groans  I 

Montgomery  lays  mangled  upon  the  rock,  while  around  him  are  sea^ 
tered  four  other  corses.     Their  blood  mingles  in  one  stream. 

A  rude  rifleman  advances,  bends  down«  and  looks  upon  that  Ibrm,  qnfr* 
ering  for  an  instant  only,  and  then  cold — upon  that  face,  torn  and  man^d, ' 
as  with  the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof,  that  face,  but  a  moment  before  glowing 
with  a  hero's  soul.     He  looks  for  a  moment  and  then,  with  panic  in  his 
fiice,  turns  to  his  comrades. 

**  Montgomery  is  dead  !"  he  shrieks ;  and  with  one  accord  toey  retreat 
«-they  fly  from  that  fatal  rock. 

But  one  form  lingers*  It  is  that  boyish  Ibrm,  graoefol  almost  to  womanly 
beauty,  with  the  brow  of  a  genius,  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  That  boy  ran  away 
from  college,  bore  Washington's  commands  300  mttes,  and  now— covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  fight— etands  beside  the  mangled  body  of  Montgomeryi 
his  dark  eye  wet  with  tears.  In  that  form  behold  the  man  who  was  altnosi 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Emperor  of  Mexico-^the  enigma  of 
our  history,  Aaron  Bukr. 

They  are  gone.  Montgomery  is  left  alone,  with  no  friend  to  compose 
limbs  or  close  those  glaring  eyes.  And  at  this  moment,  white  the  snow 
falla  over  his  face,  while  the  warm  blood  of  his  heart  pours  out  upon  the 
rock,^ yonder  in  his  far-off  home,  his  young  wife  kneels  by  her  bed»  and 
prays  God  to  hasten  his  return ! 

He  died  in  the  flush  of  heroism,  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  leavi|i| 
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hiB  country  the  rich  legacy  of  his  fame,  leaving  bis  blood  upon  the  roek  of 
Quebec 

The  day  is  coming  when  an  army  of  Free  Canadians  will  encamp  on 
that  very  rock,  their  rifles  pointed  at  the  British  battery,  their  RepubUeia 
flag  waving  in  the  forlorn  hope  against  the  British  banner  1  Then  perhaps, 
some  true  American  heart  will  wash  out  the  blood  of  Montgomery  from  the 
rock  of  Quebec. 

Arnold  stood  upon  the  flrst  barrier,  while  his  heart  throbbed  at  the  story 
of  Montgomery's  fate. 

Then  that  expression  of  desperation,  which  few  men  could  look  upon 
without  fear,  came  over  Arnold's  face.  Now  look  at  him,  as  with  his  form 
swelling  with  rage  he  rushes  on  !  He  springs  from  that  barrier,  he  shouts 
to  the  iron  men,  he  rings  the  name  of  Morgan  on  the  air. 

He  points  to  the  narrow  street,  over  which  the  second  barrier  is  thrown. 

^  Montgomery  is  there,"  he  shouts,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^  there  waiting 
'or  us !" 

Hurrah!  How  the  iron  men  leap  at  the  word!  There  is  the  quick 
elang  of  ramrods  ;  each  rifle  is  loaded.     They  rush  on  ! 

At  their  head,  his  whole  form  convulsed,  his  lips  writhing,  his  chest 
heaving  unconscious  of  danger,  as  though  the  ghost  of  Montgomery  was 
there  before  him,  Benedict  Arnold  rushes  on  ! 

Even  as  he  rushes,  he  falls.  Even  as  you  look  upon  him,  in  his  batflt 
rage  with  his  right  leg  shattered,  he  falls. 

But  does  he  give  up  the  contest  ? 

By  the  ghost  of  Montgomery— No  ! 

No  !  He  liAs  his  face  from  the  snow  now  crimsoned  with  his  blood,  he 
follows  with  his  startling  eyes,  the  path  of  Morgan,  he  shouts  with  his 
thunder  tones,  his  well-known  battle-cry. 

He  beholds  his  men  rush  on  amid  Ught  ai^d  flame,  he  hears  the  crack  of 
&e  rifle,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  tread  of  men,  rushing  forward  to  the 
conflict.  ' 

Then  he^  endeavors  to  rise.  A  gallant  soldier  oflTers  his  arm  to  the 
wounded  hero. 

He  rises,  stands  for  a  moment,  and  then  falls.  But  still  his  soul  is  firm. 
—Still  his  eye  glares  upon  the  distant  flight  Not  until  he  makes  his  bed, 
there  on  the  cold  snow,  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  until  his  eyes  fail  and 
his  right  leg  stifl^ens,  does  his  soul  cease  to  beat  with  the  pulsations  of  bat- 
tle. Then  and  then  only,  the  Hero  of  the  Wilderness  is  carried  back  to 
yonder  rock. 

Would  to  God  that  he  had  died  there ! 

Would  to  God  that  he  had  died  there  with  all  his  honorable  wounds  about 
him.  O,  for  a  stray  bullet,  a  chance  shot,  to  still  his  proud  heart  forever. 
O,  that  he  had  laid  side  by  side  with  Montgomery,  hallowed  forever  by  hii 
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death  of  glory.  Then  the  names  of  Arnold  and  Montgomery,  mingled  in 
one  breath,  would  have  been  joined  forever,  in  one  song  of  immortality. 

But  Montgomery  died  alone ;  his  blood  §tains  the  rock  of  Quebec.  Ar- 
nold lived)  his  ashes  accursed  by  his  countrymen,  rest  in  an  unknown 
grave. 

When  the  news  of  the  gallant  attack  on  Quebec — gallant  though  unsuc- 
cessful— reached  Philadelphia,  the  Congress  rewarded  Benedict  Arnold  with 
the  commission  of  a  Brigadier  General. 

The  same  mob,  who,  afterwards — while  Arnold  was  yet  true  to  his  coun- 
try— stoned  him  in  the  streets,  and  stoned  the  very  arm  that  had  fought  for 
them,  now  cracked  their  throats  in  shouting  his  name. 

The  very  city,  which  afterwards  was  the  scene  of  his  Dishonorable  Per- 
secution, now  flashed  out  from  its  illuminated  casements,  glory  of  the  Hero 
of  Quebec,  Benedict  Arnold. 

v.— THE   WAR-HORSE  LUCIFER. 

Now  let  us  pass  with  one  bold  flight  over  the  movements  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  in  Canada ;  let  us  hasten  at  once,  to  that  dark  night  when  the 
legions  under  Sullivan,  embarked  on  the  River  Sorel,  on  their  way  to  Lake 
Champlain  and  Crown  Point. 

Let  us  go  yonder  to  the  darkened  shore,  as  the  shades  of  night  come 
down.  A  solitary  man  with  his  horse,  yet  lingers  on  the  strand.  Yes,  as 
the  gleam  of  the  advancing  bayonets  of  Bourgoyne,  is  seen  there  through  the 
northern  woods — as  the  last  of  the  American  boats  ripples  the  river,  far  to 
the  south,  while  the  gathering  twilight  casts  the  shadow  of  the  forest  along 
the  waters,  here  on  this  deserted  strand,  a  single  warrior  lingers  with  his 
war-horse. 

There  is  the  light  canoe  waiting  by  the  shore,  to  bear  him  over  the 
waters  ;  for  he  must  leave  that  gallant  steed  with  skin  black  as  night,  and  a 
mane  like  an  inky  wave. 

He  cannot  leave  him  for  the  advancing  foe ;  he  must  kill  him. 

Kill  the  noble  horse  that  has  borne  him  scatheless  through  many  a  fight ! 
Kill — ^Lucifer — so  the  warrior  named  him — lhat.brave  horse,  whose  heart 
in  battle  beats  with  a  fire  Uke  his  own  ?  Ah,  then  the  stout  heart  of  Arnold 
quailed.  Ah,  then  as  the  noble  horse  stooped  his  arching  neck,  as  if  tp  in- 
vite his  master  to  mount  him  once  again,  and  rush  on  to  meet  the  foe,  then 
Arnold  whp  never  turned  his  face  away  from  foe,  turned  his  face  away  from 
the  large  speaking  ey^  of  that  horse,  Lucifer. 

He  drew  his  pistol ;  the  horse  laid  his  head  against  his  breast,  floating 
his  dark  mane  over  his  shoulders.  Arnold  who  never  shed  a  tear  for  the 
dead  men  in  battle,  felt  his  eyes  grow  wet.  He  was  about  to  shoot  that 
friend,  who  had  served  him  so  well,  and  never  betrayed  him. 

There  was  the  report  of  a  pistol — the  sound  of  a  heavy  body  (ailing  on 
the  sdnd — the  motion  of  a  light  canoe  speeding  over  the  waters. 

2h 
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And  Arnold  looked  back,  and  beheld  the  dying  head  of  his  hone  faindj 
uprataed ;  he  beheld  that  large  eye  rolMng  in  death. 

Ah,  little  can  you  guess  *the  lore  tfiat  the  true  warrior  feels  for  his  steed ! 
Ah,  many  a  time  in  aAer  life,  when  the  friend  of  his  heart  betrayed,  and  the 
beloved  one  on  whose  bosom  he  reposed,  whispered  Treason  in  his  ear,  did 
he  remember  the  last  look  of  that  dying  war-horse,  Lucifer. 

VI.— THE  APE-ANB-VIFER  OOD. 

Let  us  now  pass  rapidly  on,  in  this  our  strange  history*  At  first  a 
glorious  landscape  bursts  upon  our  view,  and  Courage  and  Patriotism  walk 
before  us  in- forms  of  God-like  beauty.  Let  us  leave  this  landscape,  let  us 
on  to  the  dim  horizon,  where  the  dark  cloud  towers  and  glooms,  bearing  in 
its  breast  the  lightnings  of  Treason. 

Let  us  pass  over  those  brilliant  exploits  on  Lake  Chaipplain,  which  made 
'  the  Continent  ring  with  the  name  of  Arnold. 

Let  us  see  that  man  rising  in  renown  as  a  soldier,  who  was  always — 
First  on  the  forlorn  hope^  last  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Let  us  behold  certain  men,  in  Camp  and  Congress,  growing  jealous  of 
his  renown. 

They  do  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  appropriating  to  his  own  use, 
certain  goods,  which  he  seized  when  in  command  at  IViontreal.  The 
records  of  history  give  the  lie  to  this  charge  of  mercenary  business,  for 
when  Arnold  seized  the  goods,  he  wrote  to  his  commanding  general  and  to 
Congress,  that  he  was  about  to  seize  certain  stores  in  Montreal  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  Those  goods  were  left  to  waste  on  the  river  shore,  through  the 
reckless  negligence  of  an  inferior  ofiicer. 

We  will  then  go  to  Congress,  and  behold  the  rise  of  that  thing,  which  the. 
ancient  sculptors  would  have  impersonated  under  the  mingled  form  of  an 
ape  and  a  viper — the  spirit  of  party. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Without  the  courage  or  the  talent,  to  project 
one  original  measure,  it  is  always  found  barking  and  snarling  at  the  heeb 
of  Genius.'  To-day  it  receives  Napoleon,  crowned  with  the  bl6ody  laurel 
of  Waterloo,  and  instead  of  calling  upon  France,  to  support  her  Deliverer, 
this  spirit  of  Party  truckles  to  foreign  bayonets,  and  requests — his  abdka- 
tion.  To-morrow,  it  meets  the  victor  of  the  south,  in  a  New  Orleans*  eonit 
of  justice,  and  while  the  shouts  of  thousands  protected  firom  British  bayo- 
nets, rings  in  his  ears,  this  spirit  of  Party  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn  Judge, 
attempts  to  brand  the  hero  with  dishonor,  by  the  infliction  of  a  thousand 
dollar  fine.  In  the  Revolution,  Washington  held  the  -serenity  of  his  sod 
amid  the  hiUs  of  Valley  Forge,  combating  pestilence  and  starvation,  with  an 
unshrinking  will.  All  the  while  in  the  hall  of  the  Continental  Congressp 
the  Spirit  of  Party  was  at  work,  planning  a  mean  deed,  with  mean  men  for 
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Hs  instrmnents  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  Hero  by  a  cabal,  tliat  was  as  fofmid* 
able  th^n,  as  it  is  contemptable  now. 

In  all  ages,  to  speak  plainly,  this  spirit  of  party,  this  effi^escenco  of  fac- 
tion, is  the  voice  of  those  weak  and  wicked  creatures,  who  spring  into  life 
from  the  fermenting  compost  of  social  dissension.  It  never  shows  a  bold 
front,  never  speaks  a  plain  truth,  neve/ does  a  brave  deed.  Its  element  is 
intrigue,  more  particularly  called  low  cunning ;  its  atmosphere  darkness  ;  its 
triumph  the  oi^e  of  diseased  debaaoheryy  its  revenge  as  remorseless  as  the 
*nalice  of  an  ape,  or  the  sting  of  a  viper. 

A  great  man  may  be  a  Republican,  or  even  a  King-worshipper,  willing  to 
write,  or  speak,  or  fight  for  his  principles,  with  a  fearless  pen  and  voice  and 
sword.  But  he  never  can  be  a — Party  Man.  The  very  idea  of  faction/ 
pre-supposes  intrigue,  and  intrigue  indicates  a  cold  heart,  and  a  dwarfed 
brain.     It  is  the  weapon  of  a  monkey,  not  of  a  man. 

This  Spirit  of  Party,  this  manifestation  of  all  the  meanness  and  malice 
which  may  exist  in  a  nation,  even  as  the  most  beautiful  tropical  flower 
shelters  the  most  venomous  snake,  has  destroyed  more  republics,  than  all 
the  Tyrants  of  the  world  together,  were  their  deeds  multiplied  by  thousands. 
Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  has  been  by  playing  on  the  frothy  pas- 
sions of  contending  factions,  that  T3rrants  have  been  suffered  to  trampte 
their  way  to  power,  over  the  bodies  of  freemen. 

Let  us  go  to  the  hall  of  Congress,  and  see  this  Spirit  of  Party,  the  Ape- 
and- Viper  God,  which  burdened  the  heart  of  Washington,  more  than  all  the 
terror  of  British  bayonets  or  scaffolds,  first  manifested  in  the  case  of  Arnold* 

Let  a  single  fact  attest  its  blindness  and  malignity. 

In  February,  1777,  Congress  created  five  Major  Generals,  over  the 

head  of  Benedict  Arnold.     All  of  these  were  his  juniors  ;  one  of  them  was 
from  the  militia. 

Was  that  the  way  to  treat  the  Hero  of  the  Wilderness,  of  Quebec,  of 
Ticonderoga  and  of  Champlain  ? 

Even  the  well-governed  spirit  of  Washington,  started  at  such  neglect. 
He  wrote  a  manly  and  soothing  letter  to  Arnold.  He  knew  him  to  be  a ' 
man  of  many  good  and  some  evil  qualities,  all  marked  and  prominent.  He 
believed  that  with  fair  treatment,  the  Evil  might  be  crushed,  the  Good 
strengthened.  Therefore,  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  wrote  a 
letter,  at  once  high-toned  and  conciliating,  to  the  Patriot,  Benedict  Arnold. 

What  was  the  course  of  Arnold  ? 

He  expostulated  with  the  party  in  Congress,  who  wished  to  drive  him 
mad. 

How  did  he  expostulate  ?  In  his  own  fiery  way.  Like  many  stout  souls 
of  that  Iron  time,  he  spoke  a  better  language  with  his  sword  than  with  his 
pen.     Let  us  look  at  the  expostulation  of  Arnold. 

It  is  night  around  the  town  of  Danbory.    Two  thousand  British 

hirelings  attack  and  bum  that  town.     Tes,' surrounded  by  his  hireling 
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sassins  in  the  shape  of  British  soldiers,  and  assassins  in  the  shape  of  Arao^ 
lean  Tories,  brave  General  Tryon  holds  his  Commanion  of  Blood,  by  the 
light  of  blazing  l^mes. 

.n  the  dimness  of  the  daybreak  hour,  these  gallant  men,  whose  trophiei 
are  dishonored  virgins,  and  blasted  homes,  are  returning  to  their  camp. 

Yonder  on  those  high  rocks,  near  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  Arnold,  with 
only  500  men,  disputes  the  path  of  the  Destroyer.  Ths  Continentals  ars 
driven  back  after  much  carnage,  but  Arnold  is  the  last  man  to  leave  the  rock. 

His  horse  is  shot  under  him  ;  the  British  surround  him,  secure  of  their 
prey ;  the  dismounted  General  sits  calmly  on  his  dying  steed,  his  arms 
folded,  his  eye  sunk  beneath  the  compre8sc>d  brow.  A  burly  British  soldier 
approaches  to  secure  the  rebel — ^look  I  He  is  sure  of  his  prisoner.  Arnold 
beholds  him,  beholds  the  wall  of  bayonets  and  faces  that  encircle  him.  The 
soldier  extends  his  hand  to  grasp  the  prisoner,  when  Arnold,  smiting 
calmly,  draws  his  pistol  and  shoots  the  hireling  tlirough  the  heart.  Folloir 
him  yonder,  as  he  fights  his  way  down  the  rock,  through  the  breasts  of 
his  foes. 

That  was  the  right  kind  of  Expostulation  ! 

When  a  faction,  nestling  in  the  breast  of  your  country,  wrong  you,  thai 
only  fight  for  that  country  with  more  determined  zeaL  Right  will  come 
at  last. 
I  Had  Arnold  always  expostulated  thus,  his  name  would  not  now  be  the 
Hyperbole  of  scorn.  His  name  could  at  this  hour,  rank  second,  and  only 
second  to — Washington. 

When  Congress  received  the  news  of  this  Expostulation,  Arnold  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Major  General.  Yet  still,  they  left  the  date  of  his 
commission,  below  the  date  of  the  commissions  of  the  other  five  Major  Geo* 
erals.  This — to  use  the  homely  expression  of  a  brave  Revolutionary  soldier 
— *  was  breaking  his  head  and  giving  him  a  plaster,'  with'  a  vengeance. 

Ere  we  pass  on  to  the  Batde-Day  of  Saratoga,  let  me  tell  you  an  incident 
of  strange  interest,  which  took  place  in  1777,  during  Arnold's  command  near 
'  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

VII.~Tn£  BRIDAL  EVE. 

One  snmmer  night,  the  blaze  of  many  lights  streaming  from  the  windows 
of  an  old  mansion,  perched  yonder  among  the  rocks  and  woods,  flashed  fiir 
over  the  dark  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 

In  a  qniet  and  comfortable  chamber  of  that  mansion,  a  party  of  British 
ofiicers,  sitting  around  a  table  spread  with  wines  and  viands,  discussed  a 
topic  of  some  interest,  if  it  was  not  the  most  important  in  the  world,  whil3 
the  tread  of  the  dancers  shook  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  room. 

Yes,  while  all  gaiety  and  dance  and  music  in  the  largest  hall  of  the  old 
mansion,  whose  hundred  lights  glanced  far  over  the  waters  of  Champlain — 
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nere  in  this  quiet  room,  with  the  cool  evening  breeze  blowing  in  their  faces 
thro*  the  opened  windows,  here  this  party  of  British  officers  had  assembled 
to  discuss  their  wines  and  their  favorite  topic. 

That  topic  was — the  comparative  beauty  of  tlie  women  of  the  world. 

*'  As  for  me,"  s^id  a  handsome  young  Ensign,  **  I  will  match  the  voluptu* 
ous  forms  and  dark  eyes  of  Italy,  against  the  beauties  of  all  the  world !" 

**  And  I,"  said  a  bronzed  xAd  veteran,  who  had  risen  to  the  Colonelcy  by 
his  long  service  and  hard  fighting ;  **  and  I  have  a  pretty  lass  of  a  daughter 
there  in  England,  whose  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  would  shame  your  tragic 
beauties  of  Italy  into  very  ugliness." 

^  I  have  served  in  India,  as  you  all  must  know,"  said  the  Major,  who  sat 
next  to  the  veteran,  *'  and  I  never  saw  painting  or  statue,  much  less  living 
woman,  half  so  lovely  as  some  of  those  Hindoo  maidens,  bending  down  with 
water-lillies  in  their  hands ;  bending  down  by  the  light  of  torches,  over  the 
dark  waves  of  the  Ganges." 

And  thus,  one  afler  another,  Ensign,  Colonel,  and  Major,  had  given  their 
opinion,  until  that  young  American  Refugee,  yonder  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
is  left  to  decide  the  argument.  That  American — for  I  blush  to  say  it-^ 
handsome  young  fellow  as  he  is,  with  a  face  full  of  manly  beauty,  blue  deep 
eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  glossy  brown  hair,  that  American  is  a  Refugee,  and 
a  Captain  in  the  British  army. — He  wore  the  handsome  scarlet  coat,  the 
glittering  epaulette,  lace  ruffies  on  his  bosom  and  around  his  wrists. 

'»  Come,  Captain,  pass  the  wine  this  way  !"  shouted  the  Ensign ;  "  pass 
the  wine  and  decide  this  great  question  !  Which  are  the  most  beautiful : 
the  red  cheeks  of  Merry  England,  the  dark  eyes  of  Italy,  or  the  graceful 
forms  of  Hindoostan?* 

The  Captain  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  tossing  off  a  bumper  of 
old  Madeira,  somewhat  flushed  as  he  was  with  wine,  replied : 

**  Mould  your  three  models  of  beauty,  your  English  lass,  your  Italian 
queen,  your  Hindoo  nymph,  into  one,  and  add  to  their  charms  a  thousand 
graces  of  color  and  form  and  feature,  and  I  wpuld  not  compare  this  perfection 
of  loveliness  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  wild  and  artless  beauty  of — an 
American  girU* 

The  laugh  of  the  three  officers,  for  a  moment,  drowned  the  echo  of  the 
dance  in  tlie  next  room. 

*'  Compare  his  American  milk-maid  with  the  woman  of  Italy  !" 

•'  Or  the  lass  of  England  !" 

•*  Or  the  graceful  Hindoo  girl !" 

This  laughing  scorn  of  the  British  officers,  stung  the  handsome  Refugee 
to  the  quick. 

«•  Hark  ye  !"  he  cried,  half  rising  from  his  seat,  with  a  flushed  brow,  but 
t  deep  and  deliberate  voice  :  "  To-morrow,  I  marry  a  wife  :  ^n  American 
jiil  T— To-night,  at  midnight  too,  that  American  girl  will  join  the  dance  in 
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the  next  itx>m.  You  shall  see  her— you  shatt  judge  for  yooraelres^l 
MThelher  the  American  woman  is  not  the  moat  beautiful  in  the  woHd  !** 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  young  Refugee,  more  cha*  ia 
the  nature  of  his  information,  that  arrested  the  attention  of  his  braiber  offi- 
cers.— For  a  moment  they  were  silent. 

"We  have  heard  something  of  your  marriage.  Captain,^'  said  the  gay 
Ensign,  ••  but  we  did  not  think  it  would  occur  so  suddenly  ?  Only  think 
of  it !  To-morrow  you  will  be  gone — settled — verdict  brought  in — sentence 
passed — a  married  man  I — But  tell  me  ?  How  will  your  lady-love  bs 
brought  to  this  house  to  night  ?   I  thought  she  resided  within  the  rebel  lines  f 

•'  She  does  reside  there  !  But  I  have  sent  a  messenger — a  friendly  Indian 
chief,  on  whom  I  can  place  the  utmost  dependence— to  bring  her  from  her 
present  home,  at  dead  of  night  thro'  the  forest,  to  this  mansion.  He  is  Is 
return  by  twelve ;  it  is  now  half-past  eleven  !" 

"  Friendly  Indian  !"  echoed  the  veteran  Colonel ;  **  Rather  an  odd  gua^ 
dian  for  a  pretty  woman  ! — Quite  an  original  idea  of  a  Duenna,  I  vow  !^ 

**  And  you  will  match  this  lady  against  all  the  world,  for  beauty  ?**  saki 
the  Major. 

**  Yes,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  this  hundred  guineas  which  I  lay 
upon  the  table,  shall  serve  our  mess,  for  wines,  for  a  month  to  come !  Bat 
if  you  do  agree  with  me— as  without  a  doubt  you  will — ^then  you  are  to  re- 
place this  gold  with  a  hundred  guineas  of  your  own.*' 

^  Ajgreed !  It  is  a  wager !"  chorussed  the  Colonel  and  the  two  other 
officers. 

And  in  that  moment — while  the  door- way  was  thronged  by  fair  ladies 
and  gay  officers,  attracted  from  the  next  room  by  the  debate — as  the  Refii* 
gee  stood,  with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  little  pile  of  gold,  his  ruddy  face 
grew  suddenly  pale  as  a  shroud,  his  blue  eyes  dilated,  until  they  were  en- 
circled by  a  line  of  white  enamel,  he  remained  standing  there,  as  if  froxen 
to  stone. 

*'  Why,  captain,  what  is  the  matter  ?*'  cried  the  Colonel,  starting  up  in 
alarm,  ^'  do  you  see  a  ghost,  that  you  stand  gazing  there,  at  the  blank  wall  t" 

The  other  officers  also  started  up  in  alarm,  also  asked  the  cause  of  this 
pingular  demeanor,  but  still,  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or  more,  the  Refugee 
Captain  stood  there,  more  like  a  dead  man  suddenly  recalled  to  life,  than  a 
living  being. 

That  moment  passed,  he  sat  down  with  a  cold  shiver ;  made  a  strong 
effi^rt  as  if  to  commapd  his  reason ;  and  then  gave  utterance  to  a  forced 
laugh*. 

••  Ha,  ha !  See  how  I've  frightened  you  !"  he  said — and  then  laughed 
that  cold,  unnatural,  hollow  laugh  again. 

Jlnd  yet,  half  an  houf  from  that  time,  he  freely  confessed  the  nature 
of  the  horrid  picture  which  he  had  seen  drawn  upon  that  blank,  trouif- 
eotted  wall,  asifby  9ome  tupematural  hand. 
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Bat  now,  with  the  wine  cup  in  his  hand,  he  turned  from  one  comrade  to 
mother,  uttering  some  forced  jest,  or  looking  towards  the  doorway,  crowded 
by  officers  and  ladies,  he  gaily  invited  them  to  share  in  this  remarkable 
argument :  Which  were  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world  i 

As  he  spoke,  the  hour  struck. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  there,  and  with  it  a  footstep,  and  then  a  bold  Indian 
foim  came  .urging  through  the  crowd  of  ladies,  thronging  yonder  doorway. 

Silently,  his  arms  folded  on  his  war-blanket,  a  look  of  calm  stoicism  on 
his  dusky  brow,  the  Indian  advanced  along  the  room,  and  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  table.     There  was  no  lady  with  him  ! 

Where  is  the  fair  girl  ?  She  who  it  is  to  be  the  Bride  to-morrow  ! 
Perhaps  the  Indian  has  left  her  in  the  next  room,  or  in  one  of  the  other 
halls  of  the  old  mansion,  or  perhaps — but  the  thought  is  a  foolish  one — she 
has  refused  to  obey  her  lover's  request — ^refused  to  come  to  meet  him  ! 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  deep  'silence  that  reigned  through  the 
room,  as  the  solitary  Indian  stood  there,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  gazing 
tilently  in  the  lover's  fac^ 

**  Where  is  she  F"  at  last  gasped  the  Refugee.  "  She  has  not  refused  to 
come  !  Tell  me — has  any  accident  befallen  her  by  the  way  ?  I  know  the 
forest  is  dark,  and  the  wild  path  most  difficult — tell  me  :  where  is  the  lady 
for  whom  I  sent  you  into  the  Rebel  lines  ?" 

For  a  moment,  as  the  strange  horror  of  that  lover's  face  was  before  him, 
the  Indian  was  silent.  Then  as  his  answer  seemed  trembling  on  his  lips, 
the  ladies  in  yonder  doorway,  the  officers  from  the  ball-room,  and  the  party 
round  the  table,  formed  a  group  around  the  two  central  figures — the  Indian, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  arms  folded  in  his  war-blanket — that 
young  officer,  half  rising  from  his  seat,  his  lips  parted,  his  face  ashy,  his 
clenched  hands  resting  on  the  dark  mahogony  of  the  table. 

The  Indian  answered  first  by  an  action,  th^n  by  a  word. 

First  the  action :  Slowly  drawing  his  right  hand  from  his  war-blanket,  he 
held  it  in  the  light  That  right  hand  clutched  with  blood-stained  fingers,  a 
bleeding  scalp,  and  long  and  glossy  locks  of  beautiful  dark  hair  !  4 

Then  the  word  :  "  Young  warrior  sent  the  red  man  for.  the  scalp  of  the 
pale-faced  squaw !     Here  it  is  !" 

Yes — the  rude  savage  had  mistaken  his  message !  Instead  of  bringing 
the  bride  to  her  lover's  arms,  he  had  gone  on  his  way,  determined  to  bring 
the  scalp  of  the  victim  to  the  grasp  of  her  pale  face  enemy. 

Not  even  a  groan  disturbed  the  silence  of  that  dreadful  moment.  Look 
there  !  The  lover  rises,  presses  that  long  hair — so  black,  so  glossy,  so 
beautiful — to  his  hearty  and  then — as  though  a  huge  weight,  falling  on  his 
brain,  had  crushed  him,  fell  with  one  dead  sound  on  the  hard  floor. 

He  lay  there — stiff,  and  pale,  and  cold — his  clenched  right  hand  still 
clutching  the  bloody  scalp,  and  the  long  dark  hair  falling  in  glossy  tresses 
over  the  floor ! 
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This  was  his  bridal  eve  ! 

Now  tell  me,  my  friends,  you  who  have  heard  some  silly  and  jfnorant 
pretender*  pitifully  complain  of  the  destitution  of  Legend,  Poetry,  Romanee, 
which  characterises  our  National  History — tell  me,  did  you  ever  read  a  tra- 
dition of  England,  or  France  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  any  land  under  the 
Heavens,  that  might,  in  point  of  awful  tragedy,  compare  with  the  simple  ^ 
History  of  David  Jones  and  John  M*Crea  t  For  it  is  but  a  scene  from  this 
narrative,  with  which  you  have  all  been  familiar  fropi  childhood,  that  I  have 
given  you. 

When  the  bridegroom,  flung  there  on  the  floor,  with  the  bloody  scalp  and 
long  dark  tresses  in  his  hands,  arose  again'  to  the  terrible  consciousness  of 
life — those  words  trembled  from  his  lips,  in  a  faint  and  husky  whisper: 

**  Do  you  remember  how,  half  an  hour  ago — I  stood  there — by  the  table 
— silent,  and  pale,  and  horror-stricken — while  you  all  started  up  round  me, 
asking  me  what  horrid  sight  I  saw  ?  Then,  oh  then,  I  beheld  the  horrid 
scene— that  home,  yonder  by  the  Hudson  river,  mounting  to  Heaven  in  the 
smoke  and  flames  !  The  red  forms  of  Indians  gojng  to  and  fro,  amid  flame 
and  smoke — tomahawk  and  torch  in  hand !  There,  amid  dead  bodies  and 
smoking  embers,  I  beheld  her  form — my  bride — for  whom  I  had  sent  the 
messenger — kneeling,  pleading  for  mercy,  even  as  the  tomahawk  crashed 
into  her  brain !" 

As  the  horrid  picture  again  came  o'er  his  mind,  he  sank  senseless  again, 
still  clutching  that  terrible  memorial — the  bloody  scalp  and  long  black  hair ! 

That  was  an  awful  Bridal  Eve. 

vni. 
THE  BLACK  HORSE  AND  HIS   RIDER;  OR 
«*WHO  WAS  THE  HERO  OF  SARATOGA  Y" 

There  was  a  day  my  friends,  when  the  nation  rung  with  the  glory  of 
the  victor  of  Saratoga. 

The  name  of  Horatio  Gates  was  painted  on  banner,  sung  in  hymns, 
flashed  from  transparencies,  as  tlie  Captor  of  Burgoyne. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  not  in  the  battle  at  all,  if  we  may  believe  in  the 
bulletin  of  Gates,  for  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  there. 

Yet  I  have  a  strange  story  to  teU  you,  concerning  the  very  batde,  which 
supported  as  it  is,  by  the  solemn  details  of  history,  tlirows  a  strange  light 
on  the  career  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  was  the  Seventh  of  October,  1777. 

Horatio  Gates  stood  before  his  tent,  gazing  steadfastly  upon  the  two 
armies,  now  arrayed  in  order  of  battle.  It  was  a  clear  bracing  day,  mellow 
with  the  richness  of  Autumn  ;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the  foliage  of  the 
woods  scarce  tinged  with  purple  and  gold ;  the  buckwheat  on  yonder  fields, 
frosted  into  snowy  ripeness. 

It  was  a  calm,  clear  day,  but  the  tread  of  legions  shook  the  ground.    From 
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ev^iy  bush  shot  the  glimmer  of  the  rifle  barrel,  on  every  hillside  blazed  the 
sharpened  bayonet.  Flags  were  there,  too,  tossing  in  the  breeze ;  here  the 
Banner  of  the  Stars — yonder  the  Red  Cross  gonfalon. 

Here  in  solid  lines  were  arrayed  the  Continental  soldiers,  pausing  on 
their  arms,  their  homely  costume  looking  but  poor  and  humble,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  blaze  of  scarlet  uniforms,  reddening  along  yonder  hills  and 
over  the  distant  fields.  Ah,  that  hunting  shirt  of  blue  was  but  a  rude  dress, 
yet  on  the  19th  of  September,  scarce  two  weeks  ago,  on  these  v^ry  hills,  it 
taught  the  scarlet-coated  Briton  a  severe  lesson  of  repentance  and  humility. 

Here,  then,  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  which  was)  to  decide  the 
fate  of  America,  whether  Gates  should  flee  before  Burgoyne,  or  Burgoyne 
lay  down  his  arms  at  the  feet  of  Gates,  here  at  the  door  of  his  tent  stood 
the  American  General,  his  countenance  manifesting  deep  anxiety. 

Now  he  gazed  upon  the  glittering  array  of  Burgoyne,  as  it  shone  over 
yonder  fields,  and  now  his  eye  roved  over  those  hardy  men  in  hunting  shirts, 
with  rifles  in  their  hands.  He  remembered  the  contest  of  the  19lh,  when 
Benedict  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  certain  bold  riflemen,  carried  the  day,  before 
all  the  glitter  of  British  arms  ;  and  now — perchance — a  fear  seized  him,  that 
this  7th  of  October  might  be  a  dark  day,  for  Arnold  was  not  there.  They 
had  quarrelled,  Arnold  and  Gates,  about  some  matter  of  military  courtesy ; 
the  former  was  nov^  without  a  commission ;  the  latter  commanded,  alone, 
and  now  would  have  to  win  glory  for  himself  with  his  own  hands. 

Gates  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  in  all  the  army  of  his  uniforn,  he  stood 
before  his  tent,  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  armies,  but  all  at  once  a  smoka 
arose,  a  thunder  shook  the  ground,  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  groans,  yelled 
along  the  darkened  air.  The  play  of  death  was  begun.  The  two  flags— 
this  of  Stars,  that  of  the  Red  Cross— tossed  amid  the  smoke  of  battle,  while 
the  sky  was  clouded  in  leaden  folds,  and  the  earth  throbbed  as  with  the 
pulsation  of  a  mighty  heart. 

Suddenly  Gates  and  his  officers  started  with  surprise.  Along  the  gentle 
height  on  which  they  stood,  there  came  a  Warrior  on  a  Black  Horse,  rush* 
ing  toward  the  distant  battle.  There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
this  Horse  and  his  Rider,  to  strike  them  with  surprise.  The  Horse  was  a 
noble  animal ;  do  you  mark  that  expanse  of  chest,  those  slender  yet  sinewy 
limbs,  that  waving  mane  and  tail  ?  Do  you  park  the  head  erect,  those  nos- 
trils quivering,  that  eye  glaring  with  terrible  light  ?  Then  his  color — the 
raven  is  not  darker  than  his  slain,  or  maiden's  cheek  more  glossy  than  his 
vpodess  hide.* 


*  There  have  been  certain  learned  critics,  who  object  to  this  similie.  They  state, 
with  commendable  gravity,  that  the  idea  ,of  a  horse — even  a  war-horse,  who  ranksi 
m  the  scale  of  being,  next  to  man — having  a  hide  'fflossy  as  a  maiden's  cheek,'  hurts 
their  delicate  perceptions.  Their  experience  teaches  them,  that  the  word  *  glossy,* 
coupled  with  'black,'  must  refer  to  a  *  flossy  block  maiden.*  Had  my  ideas  ran  in 
that  direction,  I  never  would  have  penned  the  sentence ;  but  as  1  do  not  possess  the 
large  experience  of  these  critics,  in  relation  to  *  African  maidens,'  I  must  even  let 
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Look  upon  tha)  gallant  steed*  and  remember  the  words  of 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  f  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  f 

Cans*t  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper.    The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible  . 

He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  bis  strength ;  be  goeth  on  to  meet  ibe 
armed  men. 

He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  afirighted  ;  neither  tarneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  ' 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  , 

He  saiih  among  the  trumpets.  Ha !  ha !  and  be  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  tie 
thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting. 

But  the  Rider  presentsi  also  a  sight  of  strange  and  peculiar  interest.  He 
is  a  man  of  muscular  form,  with  a  dark  brow  gathered  in  a  frown,  a  darker 
eye,  shooting  its  glance  from  beneath  the  projecting  forehead.  His  lip  if 
eompressed — his  cravat,  unloosened,  exposes  the  veins  of  his  bared  throat, 
BOW  wnihing  like  serpents.  It  is  plain  that  his  spirit  is  with  the  distant 
battle,  for  neither  looking  to  the  right  or  le(\,  not  even  casting  a  glance  aside 
to  Gates,  he  glares  over  his  horse's  head  toward  the  smoke  of  conflict. 

No  sword  waves  in  his  grasp,  but  while  the  rein  hangs  on  his  horse*! 
neck,  his  hands  rest  by  his  side,  the  fingers  quivering  with  the  same  agita- 
tion that  blazes  over  his  face. 

Altogether  it  is  a  magnificent  sight,. that  warrior  in  the  blue  uniform  on 
his  Black  Horse,  who  moves  along  the  sod  at  a  brisk  walk,  his  tail  and  mane 
tossing  on  the  breeze.  AnV  as  the  noble  horse  moves  on,  the  soldier  speaks 
to  him,  and  calls  him  by  name,  and  lays  his  right  hand  on  hts  glossy  necL 

"Ho!  Warren— forward !" 

Then  that  Black  Horse — named  after  the  friend  of  the  soldier,  a  friend 
who  now  is  sleeping  near  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  fell— darts  forward,  with 
one  sudden  bound,  and  is  gone  like  a  flash  toward  the  distant  battle. 

This  brief  scene,  this  vision  of  the  Horse  and  his  Rider,  struck  Gates 
with  unfeigned  chagrin,  his  officers  with  unmingled  surprise. 

**  Armstrong  I"  shouted  Gates,  turning  to  a  brave  man  by  his  side,  "  Pur- 
sue that  man  !     Tell  him  it  is  my  command  that  he  returns  from  the  field. 
Away !     Do  not  lose  a  minute,  for  he  will  do  something  rash,  if  ieft  to 
,  himself  r  ^       ' 

Armstrong  springs  to  his  steod,  and  while  the  heaven  above,  and  the  broad 
sweeps  of  woods  and  fields  yonder,  are  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  conflict, 
he  pursues  the  Black  Horse  and  his  Rider. 

But  that  Rider  looks  over  his  shoulder  with  a  smile  of  scorn  on  his  lip, 
a  scowl  of  defiance  on  his  brow.    Ijook !     He  draws  his  sword — the  sharp 


the  sentence  stand  as  it  is.  They  also  object  to  the  horse;  sayine  piteously — "  You 
make  bim  a  hero !"  I  hare  no  doubt  they  would  prefer  for  aliero,  an  excellent 
animal,  noted  for  his  deep  throat  and  long  ears.  My  taste  inchnes  iu  a  diflerent 
direciion. 
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ilade  quivers  in  the  air.     He  points  to  the  battle,  add  lo^  he  is  gooe^— ^ne 
through  yonder  clouds — while  his  shout  echoes  over  the  fields. 

Wherever  the  fight  is  thickest,  through  the  intervals  of  battle  smoke 
and  cannon  glare,  you  may  see,  riding  madly  forward,  that  strange  soldier, 
mounted  on  his  steed,  black  as  death. 

Look  at  him,  as  with  his  face  red  with  British  blood,  he  waves  his  sword, 
and  shouts  to  the  legions.  Now  yoa  see  him  fighting  in  that  cannon's 
gl^e,  the  next  moment  he  is  away  off  yonder,  leading  the  forlorn  hope  up 
^e  steep  cliff. 

Is  it  not  a  munificent  sight,  to  see  that  nameless  s(ddier,  and  that  noble 
Black  Steed,  dashing  like  a  meteor  through  the  long  columns  of  battle  ? 

And  all  the  while.  Major  Armstrong,  spurring  his  steed  to  the  qtmost» 
pursues  him,  but  in  vain.  He  shouts  to  him,  but  the  warrior  cannot  bear. 
He  can  see  the  Black  Horse,  through  the  lifted  folds  of  battle-tooke,  now 
and  then  he  hears  the  Rider's  shout. 

"  Warren  !     Ho  !     Warren  !     Upon  them — charge  l" 

Let  us  look  in  for  a  moment  through  these  clouds  of  battle.  Here,  over 
this  thick  hedge,  bursts  a  band  of  American  militia  men — their  rude  farmer's 
coats  stained  with  their  blood — while,  scattering  their  arms  by  the  way» 
they  fiee  before  yonder  company  of  red-coat  hirelings,  wl^o  come  rushing 
forward,  their  solid  front  of  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  battle-light. 

In  the  moment  of  their  fiight,  a  Black  Horse  crashes  over  the  field. 
The  unknown  warrior  reins  his  steed  back  0i  his  haunches,  right  in  the 
path  of  this  broad-shouldered  militia  man. 

**  Now,  coward,  advance  another  step,  and  I. will  shoot  you  to  the  heart!'* 
shouts  the  rider,  extending  a  pistol  in  either  hand.  **  What !  are  yon 
Americans — men — and  fiy  before  these  British  soldiers  ?  Back  and  face 
them  once  more — seize  your  arms — face  the  foe,  or  I  myself  will  ride  yoa 
down!" 

That  appeal,  uttered  with  deep,  indignant  tones,  and  a  face  convulsed 
with  passion,  is  not  without  its  effect.  The  militia  man  turns,  seizes  his 
gun ;  his  comrades  as  if  by  one  impulse,  follow  his  example.  They  form 
in  solid  order  along  the  field,  and  silently  load  their  pieces ;  they  wait  the 
onset  of  those  British  bayonets. 

**  Reserve  your  fire  until  you  can  toach  the  point  of  their  bayonets  !" 
was  the  whispered  command  of  the  Unknown.  Those  mihtia-men,  so  lately 
panic-stricken,  now  regard  the  approach  of  tlie  red-coats  in  silence,  yet 
calmly  and  without  a  tremor.  The  British  came  on — nearer  and  nearer 
yet — you  can  see  their  eyes  gleam,  you  can  count  the  buttons  on  their 
scarlet  coats.  They  seek  to  terrify  the  militia-men  with  shouts  ;  but  those 
plain  farmers  do  not  move  an  inch. 

In  one  line — but  twenty  men  in  all — they  confront  thirty  sharp  bayonets. 

The  British  advance — they  ^re  within  two  yards. 

**  Now  upon  the  rebels — charge  bayonet !"  shouted  the  red-coat  officer. 
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They  spring  foi;^ard,  with  the  same  bound — look !  Thai  bajoneti  al- 
most touch  the  muzzles  of  these  rifles  ! 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  Rider  was  heard. 

**  Now  let  them  hare  it— ^re  /" 

A  sound  is  heard — a  smoke  is  seen — twenty  Britons  are  down,  some 
writhing  in  death,  some  crawling  along  the  sod,  some  speechless  as  stone 
The  remaining  ten  start  back — but  then  is  no  time  for  surprise. 

^  Club  your  rifles,  and  charge  them  home  !"  shouts  the  Unknown,  and 
the  Black  Horse  springs  forward,  followed  by  the  militia-men.  Then  i 
eonfused  conflict*— a  cry  of  "  quarter !" — a  vision  of  th^  twenty  farmers 
grouped  around  the  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse,  greeting  him  with  hearty 
cheers. 

Thus  it  was  all  the  day  long. 

Wherever  that  Black  Horse  and  his  Rider  went,  there  followed  victory. 
The  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  field  seemed  to  know  that  Rider,  for  they 
hailed  him  with  shouts,  they  obeyed  his  commands,  they  rushed  after  him, 
over  yonder  cannon,  through  yonder  line  of  bayonets.  His  appearance  in 
any  quarter  of  the  field  was  succeeded  by  a  desperate  onset,  a  terrible 
charge,  or  a  struggle  hand  to  hand  with  the  soldiers  of  Borgoyne.  # 

Was  this  not. a  strange  thing?  This  unknown  man,  wiihout  a  command 
was  obeyed  by  all  the  soldiers,  as  though  they  recognized  their  GeneraL 
They  acknowledged  him  for  a  Leader,  wherever  he  rode ;  they  followed 
him  to  deatli  wherever  he  g^  the  word. 

Now  look  for  him  again ! 

On  the  summit  of  yonder  hill,  the  Black  Horse  stands  erect  on  his 
haunches,  his  fore-legs  pawing  the  air,  while  the  rider  bends  over  his  neck, 
and  looks  toward  the  clouded  valley.  '  The  hat  has  fallen  from  that  Rider's 
brow ;  his  face  is  covered  with  sweat  and  blood  ;  his  right-hand  grasps  that 
battered  sword.  How  impressive  that  sight,  as  an  occasional  sun-gleam 
lights  the  Rider's  brow,  or  a  red  flash  of  battle-light,  bathes  his  face,  as  in 
rays  of  blood ! 

At  this  moment,  as  the  black  steed  rears  on  the  summit  'of  the  hill,  look 
yonder  from  the  opposite  valley,  dashes  Major  Armstrong,  in  search  of  that 
Unknown  Rider,  who  sees  him  coming,  turns  his  horse's  head  and  disap- 
pears with  a  laugh  of  scorn.  Siill  the  gallant  Major  keeps  on  his  way,  in 
search  of  this  man,  who  excites  the  fears  of  General  Gates — this  brave 
Rider,  who  was  about  to  do  ^  something  rash.*'' 

At  last,  toward  ]^e  setting  of  the  sun,  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  came. 

That  fortress  yonder  on  Behmus  Height,  was  to  be  won,  or  the  Ameri- 
can cause  was  lost. 

That  fortress  was  to  be  gained,  or  Gates  was  a  dishonored  man ;  Bnr- 
goyne  a  triumphant  GeneraL 
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'  That  fortress  yonder — you  can  see  it  through  the  hattle-clouds — with  its 
wall  of  red-coats,  its  lines  of  British  cannon,  its  forest  of  bayonets. 
,  Even  those  bold  riflemen,  who  were  in  the  wilderness  with  one  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  stormed  the  walls  of  Quebec,  with  this  Arnold  and  Montgomery, 
on  that  cold  daybreak  of  December  thirty-first,  1775,  even  those  men  of 
iron  fell  baclc,  terrified  at  the  sight. 

That  clifif  is  too  steep — that  death  is  too  certain.  Their  ofiicers  cannot 
persuade  them  to  advance.  The  Americans  have  lost  the  field.  Even 
Morgan — that  Iron  Man  among  Iron  Men — Cleans  on  his  rifle,  and  despairs 
of  the  field. 

But  look  yonder !  In  this  moment,  while  all  is  dismay  and  horror,  here, 
crashing  on,  comes  the  Black  Horse  and  his  Rider. 

That  Rider  bends  from  his  steed ;  you  can  see  his  phrenzied  face,  now 
covered  with  sweat,  and  dust,  and  blood.  He  lays  his  hand  on  that  bold 
rifleman's  shoulder. 

*•  Come  on  !"  he  cries ;  "  you  will  not  fail  me  now  !" 

The  rifleman  knows  that  face,  that  voice.  As  though  living  fire  had 
been  poured  into  his  veins,  he  grasps  his  rifle,  and  starts  toward  the  rock. 

"  Come  on !"  cries  the  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse,  turning  fi'om  one 
scarred  face  to  another.     '<  Come  on !  you  will  not  fail  me  now !" 

He  speaks  in  that  voice  which  thrilb  their  blood. 

"  You  were  with  me  in  the  Wilderness  !"  he  cries  to  one  ;  "  and  you  at 
Quebec !"  he  shotits  to  another ;  **  do  you  remfmber  ?" 

"  And  you  at  Montreal  I" 

**  And  YOU,  there  on  Lake  Cham  plain !  You  know  me — you  have 
known  me  long  !  Have  I  ever  spoken  to  you  in  vain  ?  I  speak  to  you 
now— do  you  see  that  Rock  ?     Come  on !" 

And  now  look,  and  now  hold  your  breath  as  that  black  steed  crashes  up 
the  steep  rock  !  Ah,  that  steed  quivers — he  totters — he  falls  I  No,  no ! 
Still  on,  still  up  the  rock,  still  on  toward  the  fortress  ! 

Now  look  again — his  Rider  turns  his  face 
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**  Come  on.  Men  of  Quebec,  where  I  lead,  you  will  follow  !^ 

But  that  cry  is  needless.  Already  the  bold  riflemen  are  on  the  rock. 
And  up  and  onward,  one  fierce  bolt  of  battle,  with  that  Warrior  on  his  Black 
Steed,  leading  the  dread  way,  sweep  the  Men  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Heroes 
of  Quebec. 

Now  pour  your  fires,  British  cannon.  Now  lay  the  dead  upon  the  rock, 
in  tens  and  twenties.  Now — hirelings — shout  your  British  battle-cry  if 
you  can ! 

For  look,  as  the  battle-smoke  clears  away,  look  there,  in  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  for  the  Black  Steed  and  his  Rider  ! 

That  Steed  falls  dead,  pierced  by  an  hundred  balls,  but  there  his  Rider 
waves  the  Banner  of  the  Stars,  there — as  the  British  cry  for  quarter,  he  lifts 
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up  hit  Toiee,  and  shoots  alkr  to  Horatio  Gatea,  waiting  yonder  in  liia 
he  telb  him  that — 

**  Saratoga  is  won  !'* 

And  look !  As  that  ahoat  goes  up  to  heaTen«  he  falls  upon  hia  Steed, 
with  his  leg  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball. 

He  lays  there,  on  his  dead  Steed,  bleeding  and  insensible,  whik  hia 
hand,  laid  over  the  neck  of  the  gallant  Horse,  still  grasps  the  Banner  of  the 
Stars. 

Who  W9S  the  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse  T  Do  yon  not  guess  his  name! 
Then  bend  down  and  gaze  upon  that  shattered  limb,  and  yon  will  see  that 
it  bears  the  scars  of  a  former  wound — a  hideous  wound  it  must  hare  been. 
Now,  do  you  not  guess  his  name  ?  That  wound  was  received  at  ths 
Storming  of  Quebec; 'that  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse  was  Bbhsbict 
Arnold. 

In  this  hour,  whil9  the  sun  was  setting  over  the  field  of  the  Seventh  of 
October — while  the  mists  of  battle  lay  piled  in  heavy  clouds  above  the  waEs 
xif  the  conquered  fortress, — here,  up  the  steep  rock  came  Major  Armstrong, 
seeking  for  the  man  who  **  might  do  iomelhing  ra$hr* 

He  found  him  at  last,  but  it  was  in  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  on  the  body 
of  the  dead  steed,  bleeding  from  his  wound,  that  he  discovered  the  laee  of 
Senedict  Arnold,  the  Victor  of  Behmus  Heights. 

This  was  not  the  moment  to  deliver  the  iikessage  of  Gates.  No  !  for  ^is 
Rash  Man  had  won  laureb  for  his  brow,  defeated  Bnigoyne  for  him,  leseaed 
the  army  from  disgrace  and  defeat.     He  had  done  something — ^rash. 

Therefore,  Armstrong,  brave  and  generous  as  he  was,  bent  over  the 
wounded  man,  lifted  him  from  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  bore  him  to  a 
place  of  repose. 

Would  it  be  credited  by  persons  unacquainted  widi  our  history-r-would 
the  fact  which  I  record  with  blushes  and  shame  for  the  pettineas  of  hamao 
nature,  be  believed,  unless  supported  by  evidence  that  cannot  lie  ! 

Oeneral  Gates,  in  his  bidletin  of  the  battle^  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  Benedict  Arnold  ! 

Methinks,  even  now,  I  see  the  same  Horatio  flying  from  the  bloody  field 
of  Camden — ^where  an  army  was  annihilated — his  hair  turning  white  m 
sno^,  as  he  pursues  his  terrible  flight,  without  once  resting  for  eighty  miles 
—methinks  I  hear  him  call  for  another  Arnold,  to  win  this  battle,  as 
Saratoga  was  won  ! 

The  conduct  of  Arnold  in  this  battle  became  known,  in  spite  of  the 
dastardly  opposition  of  his  enemies,  and — says  a  distinguished  and  honest 
historian — Congress  relented  at  tliis  late  hour  with  an  ill-grace,  and  sent 
him  a  commission,  giving  him  the  full  rank  which  he  cldmed. 

He  was  now  in  truth,  crowned  as  he  stood,  with  the  laurels  of  the  Wil- 
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^mess,  Quebec  and  Saratoga,  Majob  Genxral  Arnold,  of  the  Continental 
Army. 

At  the  same  time  that  Geoi^e  Washington  received  the  account  of  Ar- 
nold's daring  at  Saratoga,  he  also  received  from  a  Nobleman  of  France,  three 
splendid  sets  of  epaulettes  and  sword-knots,  with  the  request  to  retain  one 
for  himself,  and  bestow  the  others  on  the  two  bravest  men  of  his  army. 

George  Washington  sent  one  set  of  epaulettes  with  a  sword-knot  to  Ben- 
edict Arnold. 

When  we  n€Xt  look  for  Arnold,  we  find  him  confined  to  his  room',  with 
a  painful  wound.  For  ti^e  entire  winter  the  limb  which  had  been  first 
broken  at  Quebec,  broken  again  at  Saratoga,  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
close  confinement  of  his  chamber. 

Then  let  us  behold  him  entering  New  Haven,  in  triumph  as  the  Hero  of 
Saratoga.  There  are  troops  of  soldiers,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  little  ch3- 
dren  strewing  the  way  with  fiowers. 

Was  it  not  a  glorious  welcome  for  the  Druggist,  who  two  years  ago,  was 
pasting  labels  on  phials  in  yonder  drug  store  T 

—A  glorious  welcome  for  the  little  boy,  who  used  to  strew  the  road  with 
pounded  glass,  so  that  other  little  boys  might  cut  their  feet  ? — 

In  this  hour  of  Arnold's  triumph,  when  covered  with  renown,  he  comes 
back  to  his  childhood's  home,  may  we  not  imagine  his  Mother  looking  from 
Heaven  upon  the  glory  of  her  child  ?  Yes,  sainted  Mother  of  Arnold,  who 
long  years  ago,  laid  your  babe  upon  the  sacramental  altar,  baptized  with  the 
tears  and  prayers  of  a  Mother^s  agony,  now  look  from  heaven,  and  pray  to 
Qod  that  he  may  die,  with  all  his  honorable  wounds  about  him ! 
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Let  us  look  for  Arnold  again ! 

We  wiirfind  him  passing  through  the  streets' of  old  Philadelphia,  in  his 
glittering  coach,  with  six  splendid  horses,  and  liveried  outriders ;  riding  in 
state  as  the  Governor  of  Philadelphia. 

Then  we  look  for  him  again.  In  the  dim  and  solemn  aisle  of  Christ 
Church,  at  the  sunset  hour,  behold  a  new  and  touching  scene  in  ^he  life  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

It  is  the  sunset  honr,  and  through  the  shadows  of  the  range  of  pillars, 
which  fupport  the  venerable  roof  of  the  church,  the  light  of  the  declining 
day,  streams  in  belts  of  gulden  sunshine. 

As  you  look,  the  sound  of  the  organ  fills  the  church,  and  a  passing  ray 
streams  over  the  holy  letters,  I  H  S. 

There  beside  the  altar  are  grouped  the  guests,  there  you  behold  the  Priest 
of  God,  arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robe,  and  there — O,  look  upon  them  well, 
in  this  last  hour  of  the  summer  day*— the  centre  of  the  circle^  stand  the 
Bridegroom  and  Bride. 
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A  lovely  girl,  scarce  eighteen  years  in  age,  with  golden  hair  and  eyes  of 
deep  clear  blue,  rests  her  small  hand  upon  a  warrior's  arm,  and  looks  ap 
lovingly  into  his  batde-worn  face.  She  is  clad  in  silks,  and  pearls,  and  goid. 
He  in  the  glorious  uniform  of  the  Revolution,  the  blue  coat,  faced  with  boS 
and  fringed  with  gold.  The  sword  that  hangs  by  his  side,  has  a  story  all 
its  own  to  tell.  Look  !  As  the  sunshine  fleams  upon  its  hilt  of  gold,  does 
it  not  speak  of  Ticonderoga,  Quebec,  and  Saratoga  ? 

And  in'  the  deep  serenity  of  this  evening  hour — while  the  same  glow  of 
sunshine  gilds  the  white  monuments  in  yonder  graveyard,  and  reveals  the 
faces  of  the  wedding  guests — Benedict  Arnold,  in  the  prime  of  a  renowned 
manhood,  having  seen  thirty-eight  years  of  life,  in  all  its  phases— on  the 
ocean,  in  battle,  amid  scenes  of  blood  and  death — blinks  his  fate  forever  with 
that  queenly  girl,  whose  romance  and  passion  in  love  of  power,  are  written 
in  two  emphatic  words — beauiiful  and  eighteen  i 

Yes,  in  the  aisle  of  Christ  Church,  the  Hero  of  Quebec,  hears  the  woid 
— ^husband — whispered  by  this  young  girl,  who  combines  the  witchery  of  a 
syren,  with  the  intellect  of  a  genius  ;  the  Tory  daughter  of  a  Tory  father. 

And  as  the  last  note  of  the  organ  dies  away,  along  the  aisles,  tell  me,  can 
you  not  see  the  eye  of  that  young  wife,  gleam  with  a  light  that  is  too  intense 
for  love,  too  vivid  for  hope  ?  That  deep  and  steady  gleam  looks  to  me  like 
a  fire,  kindled  at  the  altar  of  Ambition.  The  compression  of  that  parting 
lip,  the  proud  arch  of  that  white  neck,  the  queenly  tread  of  that  small  foot, 
all  bespeak  the  consciousness  of  power. 

Does  the  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold,  looking  through  a  dark  and  troubled 
f>iture,  behold  the  darkness  dissipated  by  the  sunshine  of  a  Royal  Court! 
Does  she — with  that  young  breast  heaving  with  impatient  ambition — already 
behold  Arnold  the  Patriot,  transformed  into  Arnold  the  Courtier — and 
Traitor  ? 

Future  pages  of  this  strange  history,  alone  can  solve  these  questions. 

We  must  look  at  Arnold  now,  as  by  this  marriage  and  his  important 
position — the  Military  Commander  of  the  greatest  city  on  the  Continent- 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  proud  and  treacherous  aristocracy — as  he 
feasts,  as  he  drinks,  as  he  revels  with  them.  ^ 

From  that  hour,  date  his  ruin. 

That  profligate  and  treacherous  aristocracy,  would  ruin  an  angel  from 
heaven,  if  an  angel  could  ever  sink  so  low,  as  to  be  touched  by  the  poison 
of  its  atmosphere. 

We  can  form  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  Aristocracy  in  the 
Revolution,  from  the  remnant  which  survives  among  us,  at  the  present  hoar. 
Yes,  we  have  it  among  us  yet,  existing  in  an  organized  band  of  pretendeii, 
whose  political  and  religious  creed  is  comprised  in  one  word — England — 
lovers  of  monarchy  and  every  thing  that  looks  like  monarchy,  in  the  shape 
of  privileged  orders,  and  chartered  infamies ;  Tory  in  heart  now  as  they 
were  Tories  in  speech,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
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I  never  think  of  this  AriBtocracy,  withoat  being  reminded  of  those  Italian 
mendicants,  who  are  seen  in  yonr  streets,  clad  in  shabby  tinsel,  too  proud 
to  work  the  work  of  honest  toil,  and  yet  not  too  proud  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  the  tricks  of  a  juggler  and  mountebank. 

—I  do  not  mean  the  aristocracy  of  worth,  or  beauty,  or  intellect,  which  gets 
its  title-deeds  from  God,  and  wears  its  coat  of  arms  in  the  heart,  and  which 
if  ever  man  saw,  1  see  before  me  now *      ^ 

But  I  do  mean  that  aristocracy,  whose  heraldry  is  written  in  the  same 
ledger  of  a  broken  bank,  that  chronicles  the  wholesale  robbery  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  by  privileged  theft  and  chartered  fraud. 

If  we  must  have  an  Aristocracy,  Oa*  in  other  words  a  privileged  class,  en- 
titled by  law  to  trample  on  those  who  toil,  eat  their  bread,  and  strip  from 
them  one  by  one,  the  holy  rights  for  which  their  fathers  fought  in  the  Rev- 
olution, let  us  I  pray  you,  have  a  Nobility,  like  that  of  England,  made 
respectable  by  the  lineage  of  a  few  hundred  years.  Let  us — if  we  must 
have  an  Aristocracy— constitute  by  law,  every  survivor  of  tha  Revolution, 
every  child  of  a  hero  of  ^  the  Past,  a  Noble  of  the  Land.  This  will  at  least 
bear  some  historical  justice  on  its  face* 

But  to  make  these  Tory  children  of  Tory  fathers,  a  privileged  order,  ii^  it 
not  a  very  contemptable  thing  ?  As  laughable  as  the  act  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, who  established  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  Napoleon. 

We  have  all  seen  the  deeds  of  the  Tory  Aristocracy  of  Philadelphia. 
To-day,  it  starves  some  poor  child  of  genius— whom  it  has  deluded  with 
hopes  of  patronage — and  suffers  him  to  go  starving  and  mad,  from  the  quiet 
of  his. studio,  to  the  darkness  of  the  Insane  Asylum.  To-morrow,  it 
parades  in  its  parties,  and  soirees  some  pitiful  foreign  vagrant,  who  calls  him- 
self ayCount  or  Duke,  and  wears  a  fierce  beard,  and  speaks  distressing  Eng- 
lish. This  aristocracy  never  listens  to  a  lecture  on  science,  or  history, 
much  less  a  play  from  Shakspeare,  but  at  the  same  time,  will  overflow  a 
theatre,  to  hear  a  foreign  mountebank  do  something  which  is  called  singing, 
or  to  witness  the  indecent  postures  of  some  poor  creature,  who  belies  the 
sacred  name  of  Woman,  which  obscene  display  is  entided  dancing. 

There  is  nothing  which  diis  aristocracy  hates  so  fervendy,  as  Genios, 
native  to  the  soil.  It  starved  and  neglected  that  great  original  mind,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  and  left  him  to  die  in  his  solitary  room,  while  all  Europe 
was  ringing  with  his  praise. 

It  never  reads  an  American  book,  unless  highly  perfumed  and  sweetened 
with  soft  words,  and  tricked  out  in  pretty  pictures,  (jt  takes  its  lystory, 
literature,  religion,  second-hand  from  England,  and  bitterly  regrets  that  the 
plainness  of  our  Presidential  office,  is  so  strong     contrasted  with  the  impe- 


*  On  tbs  ooesflion  of  ths  third  Isetore,  before  the  Wirt  Institato. 
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rkl  grandeur  of  Great  Britain's  hereditary  sorereign — a  Queen,  who  impoitf 
a  husband  from  the  poverty  of  some  German  Kingdom,  three  miles  sqoarSf 
and  saddle^  her  People  with  an  annual  Prince  or  Princess,  whoee  advent 
costs  one  hundred  thousand  yellow  guineas. 

This  aristocracy  never  can  tolerate  ^native  Genius.  Because,  in  its  fer- 
menting corruption,  it  resembles  a  hot-bed,  it  plausibly  fiincies  that  eveiy* 
thing  which  springs  from  such  a  soil,  must  be  at  once  worthless  and 
ephemeral. 

In  one  word,  when  we  surrey  its  varied  phrases  of  pretension  and  mean- 
ness, we  must  regret,  that  some  bold  Lexicographer  had  not  poured  into  one 
syllable,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  scorn,  in  order  to  coin  a  word  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  thing,  which  always  creeps  when  it  attempts  to  fly,  crawli 
when  it  would  soar— this  Aristocracy  of  the  Quaker  City. 

This  Tory  aristocracy  existed  in  fi|U  vigor,  at  the  time  Arnold  assumed 
the  command  in  Philaddphia. 

Tou  will  observe  that  his  position  was  one  of  singular  difficulty ;  Wash- 
ington himself  would  not  have  given  general  satisfaction,  had  he  been  in 
Arnold's  pbce.  In  afler  time,  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  excited  the  emtii^ 
of  a  hitler  faction,  because  he  held  the  same  power,  which  Arnold  ooee 
exereised-'-that  of  a  Military  Governor,  who  commands  in  the  same  town 
with  a  Civil  Magistracy. 

Tou  will  remember,  that  the  very  Aristocracy,  who  yesterday  had  been 
testing  General  Howe,  sharing  the  orgies  of  the  British  soldiery,  swimming 
in  the  intoxication  of  the  Meschianza,  were  now  patriots  of  the  first  water. 
The  moment  the  last  British  boat  pushed  from  the  wharf,  these  gentleoMD 
.  changed  their  politics.  The  sound  of  the  first  American  trooper's  horK, 
eehoing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  accomplished  their  conversion. 
Yesterday,  Monarchists,  Tories  ;  to-day.  Patriots,  Whigs,  these  gentlemen, 
with  dexterity  peculiar  to  their  race,  soon  crept  into  positions  of  power  snd 
trust 

From  theur  prominence,  as  well  as  from  his  marriage  with  Miss  Shippea, 
Arnold  was  thrown  into  constant  intimacy  with  these  pliable  politicians. 

Having  grounded  these  facts  well  in  your  minds,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  gmnbling  of  these  newly-pledged  patriots,  when  Arnold — who 
yesterday  was  such  a  splendid  fellow,  sprinkling  his  gold  in  banquets  sad 
tetivals— obeyed  a  Resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by  proch- 
mation,  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  goods,  in  the  city,  until  it  was  ascertained 
whether  any  of  the  property  belonged  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  or  his 
•d>jects. 

This  touched  the  Toiy- Whigs  on  the  tenderest  pomt  Patriotism  was  a 
beastifiil  thmg  with  them,  so  long  as  it  vented  itself  in  fine  wdrds ;  bat 
when  it  touched  King  George's  property,  or  the  property  of  King  Geoige'f 
friends,  they  began  to  change  their  opinion. 

Their  indignation  knew  no  bounds,    Th^j  dassd  not  atlMk  Washioglsiw 
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tliey  dared  not  assail  the  Congress.    Therefore,  they  ope&ed  their  batteries    - 
of  malignancy  and  esluouiiation  against  Arnold. 

Where  that  braye  man  had  one  fault,  they  magnified  it  into  ten.  Where 
he  was  guilty  of  one  wrong  act,  they  chaiged  him  with  a  thousand^ 

Not  seren  months  of  Arnold's  eonunand  had  transpired,  before  Coi^;res8 
and  Washington  were  harrassed  with  letters  asking  for  the  trial  ^and  disgrace 
of  Arnold. 

At  last  the  matter  was  brought  before  Congress,  and  a  Committee  of  that 
body,  aAer  a  thorough  examination,  gave  to  Benedict  Arnold,  "  a  yindicatton 
from  any  crimiaalty  in  the  matters  charged  against  him.** 

Then  the  war  was  opened  against  Arnold  anew  ;  then  the  Mob — not  the 
meehanios  or  men  of  toilF-4)Qt  the  Rabble  who  do  no  work,  and  yet  have 
time  to  do  all  the  riots  in  your  large  Vities,  were  taught  to  hoot  his  name  in 
scorn,  to  ^one  him  in  the  streets,  him,  the  Hero  of  Quebec.  Yes,  the  out- 
casts of  the  city,  were  taught  to  cover  him  with  filth,  to  wound  with  their 
missiles,  the  very  limb  that  had  been  broken  by  a  cannon  ball,  on  the  barrier 
of  Quebec. 

Congress  did  not  act  upqu  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  Why  was  this  f 
That  report  was  referred  to  a  joint  Committe  of  Congress  and  the  Assem- 
bly. At  last  General  Wastiington  was  harrassed  "into  appointing  a  Court 
Martial.  It  was  done,  the  day  fixed,  but  the  aocus^is  of  Arnold  were  not 
ready  for  trial.  Yes,  loud  as  they  were  in  their  clamors,  they  asked  delay 
after  delay,  and  a  year  passed. 

All  the  while,  these  men  were  darkening  the  character  of  Arnold,  fldl  the    , 
while  he  stood  before  the  world  in  the  li^t  of  an  untried  cbiminal.    The 
Hero  of  Quebec  was  denied  a  right,  which  is  granted  to  the  vilest  felon. 
■Accused  of  a  crimct  he  was  refiised  the  reasonable;  justice  of  a  speedy  trial. 

At  last,  after  his  aocusers  had  delayed  the  trial,  on  various  pretenses,  afier , 
the  sword  of  the  *unconidcted  criminal,'  resigned  on  the  18th  of  March, 
^779,  had  been  taken  up  again  by  him,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  di^y  ap- 
pointed for  his  trial,  in  order  to  defend  his  country  once  again,  at  last,  on 
the  20th  of  t)ecembert  1770,  the  Court  Martial  was  assembled  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington,  near  Morristown* 

At  last  the  day  came^— Arnold  was  tried^-and  aAer  a  month  consumed  in 
the  carefiil  examination  of  witnesses  and  papers,  was  fqund  guilty  of  two 
colossal  enormities.  Before  we  look  at  them,  let  us  renumber,  that  his 
accusers,  on  this  occasion,  were  General  Joseph  Reed,  and  other  membcTS 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  are  the  offences : 

I.  Jin  irreguiaritjff  withoui  criminal  inientiont  in  granting  a  toritten 
protedtion  to  a  vMse/,  btfore  Ms  command  in  PhUadtlphia^  while  at  Vat' 
ley  Fergc. 

n,  UsnVO  THB  PUBLIC  WAOONS  OT  PEHNSTLTAinAt  VOR  THS   TRANSPOETA- 

txar  OP' PRiTATi  VBopuiTT  PKOX  Eoo  Harbc^ 
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Those  were  his  colossal  crimes  ! 

The  other  two  charges  were  passed  aside  hy  the  court 

It  was  upon  these  charges  that  the  whole  prosecution  rested — a  militarj 
irregularity  in  granting  a  written  protection,  before  he  assumed  commaiid  m 
Philadelphia,  and — O,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  alasost  exceeds  the  power 
of  belief-*-a  sacriligious  use  of  the  baggage  wagons  of  Pennsy  Wania ! 

For  this  Benedict  Arnold  had  been  pursjued  for  at  least  thirteen  months, 
with  a  malignity  insatiable  as  the  blood-hounds  thirst.  For  this  he  had 
been  held  up  to  all  the  world  as  a  criminal,  for  this  pelted  in  the  streets,  and 
for  this,  the  Hero  of  Quebec  and  Saratoga  and  Champlain,  was  to  be  po^ 
licly  disgraced,  reprdi anded  by  George  Washington. 

Let  us  hear  what  that  honest  man,  Jared  Sparks,  says  of  the  matter : 

» It  was  proved  to  the  court  ^  that  although  the  wagons  had  been  es¥ 
ployed  for  transporting  private  property^  they  were  nevertheless  used  at 
private  expense^  without  a  design  to  defraud  the  public^  or  impede  the 
military  service,*^ 

And  the  man  who  had  poured  out  his  blood  like  water,  on  the  frossn 
ground  of  Quebec,  was  to  be  stamped  with  eternal  infamy  for  ^  usnro  thb 

PVBLIC  WAGONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  !'* 

*  You  will  pardon  the  italics  and  capitals.  These  words  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  fire  on  a  column  of  adamant! 

Is  it  possible  for  an  honest  man  to  read  this  pafrt  of  the  tragedy,  without 
feeling  the  blood  boil  in  his  veins  ? 

My  friends,  here  is  the  only  belief  we  can  entertain  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  At  the  same  time  that  we  admit  that  Arnold  was  betrayed  into 
serious  faults  through  his  intimacy  with  the  Tory  aristocracy  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  from  the  inherent  rashness  of  his  character— that  very 
rashness  forming  one  of  the  elements  of  his  iron-souled  bravery — we  must 
also  admit,  that  among  the  most  prominent  of  his  accusers  or  persecutors, 
as  you  please, — was  "  a  man  whose  foot  had  once  been  Hfted  to  take  the 
step  which  Arnold  afterwards  took.** 

Before  large  and  respectable  audiences  of  my  countrymen,  assembled  is 
at  least  three  States  of  this  Union,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  wu 
**  prepared  to  prove  this  fact,  from  evidence  that  cannot  lie.*'  No  answer 
was  ever  made  to  the  assertion.  In  the  public  papers  I  have  repeated  the 
statement,  expressing  my  readiness  to  meet  any  person,  in  a  frank  and 
searching  discussion  of  the  question — fFas  ^mold's  chief  accuser  in  heart 
a  Tkaitorf    Still  no  answer ! 

It  is  true,  that  other  and  unimportant  points  of  my  history^  have  beso 
fiercely  attacked.  For  example,  when  following  the  finger  of  history,  I 
awarded  to  Arnold  the  glory  of  Saratoga,  a  very  respectable  but  decidecfiy 
anonymous  critic,  brought  all  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  a  line,  which  had  a 
reference  to  ^e  preparation  of  buckwheat  cakes! 

So,  when  I  expressed  my  readiness  to  examine  the  character  of  AmokPs 
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^ef  accuser,  a  Terj  prominefit  individaal,  who  has  made  that  accuser's 
deeds  the  subject  of  laborious  and  filial  paneg7ric»  instead  of  meeting  the 
question  like  a  man,  crept  away  into  some  dark  comer  of  history,  and  called 
a  sincere  patriot  by  the  portentous  name  of— Infidel !  This  was  very  much 
like  the  case,  of  the  patriot  John  Bull,  who,  hearing  a  Frenchman  examme 
the  character  of  George  the  Third,  in  no  very  mea^red  terms,  replied  by  a 
hitler  attack  on  the  Emperor  of  Timbnctoo ! 

Having  therefore,  repeatedly  stated  that  I  was  ready  to  give  a  careful  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  history  of  Arnold's  chief  accuser,  I  will  now 
enter  upon  the  subject  as  a  question  comprised  within  the  limits  of  legiti* 
mate  history. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  man  who  took  upon  himself  the. 
woric  of  crushing  Benedict  Arnold,  must  have  been  a  very  good  citizen,  a 
rery  sincere  patriot,  and  if  not  a  great  warrior,  at  least  a  very  honest 
statesman  ? 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  examine  the  character  of  this  accuser  ?  Remem- 
ber— this  trial  and  disgrace  of  Arnold^  was  the  main  cause  of  his  treason— 
and  then  dispute  our  right  to  search  the  character  of  his  Accuser,  if  you  can. 

Let  us  then,  summon  a  solemn  Court  of  history.  *  Let  us  invoke  the 
Ghost  of  Washington  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  Tee,  approaching 
that  Ghost,  with  an  awful  reverence,  let  us  ask  this  important  question. 

<•  Was  not  General  John  Cadwallader  your  bosom  friend,  O,  WashingtoUf 
tile  man  whose  heart  and  hand  you  implicitly  trusted  ?  Did  he  not  defend 
you  from  the  calumniation  of  your  enemies  ?  Was  he  not,  in  one  word,  a 
Knight  of  the  Revolution,  without  fear  and  without  reproach  V* 

And  the  word  that  answers,  our  question,  swelling  from  the  lips  of  Wash- 
ington, is — *•  Ybs  !" 

We  will  ask  another  question. 
.  **  In  the  dark  days  of  December,  1776,  when  with  a  handful  of  half-clad  ^ 
men,  you  opposed  the  entire  force  of  the  British  army,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  who  then,  O,  Washington,  stood  by  your  side,  shared  in  yonr 
counsels,  and  received  your  confidence  ?'* 

^  Benedict  Arnold  !*' 

If  these  answers,  which  the  Ghost  of  Washington  whispers  from  every 
page  of  history,  be  true,  it  follows  that  General  John  Cadwallader  is  an  im- 
partial witness  in  this  case,  and  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  sincere  Patriot, 
in  the  winter  of  1776. 

Then  let  us  listen  to  the  details  of  facts,  stated  by  General  Cadwallader« 
aad  by  him  published  to  the  world,  attested  by  his  proper  signature. 
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X.— WHO  WAS  TmS  AOCnSERI 

In  December,  ITTO*  a  few  days  befoie  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in  the  dark 
eat  hoar  of  the  Re?olation,  when  Washington  and  his  army  were  menaced 
with  immediate  destmction,  an  important  con?erration  took  place  at  Bristol, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

The  interloeotors  were  John  Cadwallader  and  the  Adjutant  General  oft 
ih»  Continental  Army. 

The  conversation  was  explicit ;  no  disguise  about  its  meaning,  not  a 
doubt  in  the  sound  or  purport  of  its  every  word. 

The  adjutant  genertd  of  the  Continental  army,  to  whom  Washington  had 
entrasted.  duties,  involving,  in  dieir  faithful  performance,  the  well-being, 
peAhance  the  existence  of  that  army,  remarked  to  General  Cadwallader : 

^  TKai  he  did  not  understand  following  the/brtune$  of  a  broken-down 
and  ahaftered  army ^" 

At  the  very  moment  that  he  said  this,  Benedict  Arnold  was  out  yonder, 
on  the  brink  of  the  ice-bound  river,  assisting  with  his  heart  and  hand,  the 
movements  of  Geoige  Washington. 

But  sheltered  by  the  convenient  silence  of  a  comfortable  chamber,  the 
Adjutant  General  continued : 

•*  Thai  the  time  allowed  by  Chneral  Howe^  for  offering  pardons  and 
frottcHone  to  peraone  who  toould  come  tn,  before  the  Ut  of  January^  1777, 
had  nearly  expired " 

The  philosophic^  nature  of  this  remark  becomes  evident,  when  you  re- 
member that  at  the  very  hour  when  the  Adjutant  General  spoke,  there  was 
a  price  set  upon  the  head  of  the  Rebel  Washington. 

**  And^^^  continued  this  Adjutant  General — ^  /  hone  admeed  the  Zdeu- 
tenant  Colonel^  my  brother^  now  at  Bwrlingtoth  to  remain  there^  and  take 
protection  and  swear  allegiance^  and  in  so  doing  he  will  be  perfectly 
justifiable:' 

Tou  will  all  admit,  that  this  was  beautiful  and  refreshing  language  from 
any  one,  especially  from  the  Adjutant  G^eneral  of  the  Continental  army. 

Much  more  was  said  of  simUar  import,  but  the  amount  of  the  whole  cod* 
versation  was  in  one  word,  that  the  Adfutani  Oeneraly  tired  and  eidt  of 
the  Edfel  catise,  was  about  to  swtar  allegiance  to  his  Majesty^  King 
Oeorge. 

General  Cadwallader,  the  bosom  friend  of  Washington,  heard  these  re- 
marks with  surprise,  with  deep  sorrow.  From  pity  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, he  locked  them  within  the  silence  of  his  own  breast,  until  the  brilUaat 
attack  at  Trenton,  which  took  place  a  few  days  aflerwards,  made  it  a  safe 
as  well  as  comfortable  thing,  for  the  tremblings  patriot  to  remain  true  to  his 
country's  flag. 
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Time  passed,  and  Generd  Cadwallader  communicated  this  conversatiiHi 
to  certain  prominent  men  of  the  time,  thinking  it  better  from  motives  of 
kindness,  to  avoid  a  poblic  exposure  of  the  Adjutant  General's  intended 
Treason. 

But  in  the  year  177B,  a  circumstance  took  place  which  forced  the  truth 
from  the  lips  of  this  memorable  witness. 

It  was  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  young  man  chaiged  with  Treason,  Was 
on  tridl  for  his  life.  The  Adjutant  General,  now  transformed  iirto  an  At- 
torney General,  urged  his  conviction  with  all  the  vehemence  of  which  he 
was  capable.  There  may  have  been  some,  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
young  man's  case,  or  perhaps,  the  manner  of  the  Attorney  Geyoerai,  betrayed 
more  than  patriotic  zeal,  for  General  Cadwallader  a  spectator  in  the  Court, 
filled  with  indignation  that  he  could  not  master,  uttered  these  memorable 
words: 

^  It  arguei  the  effrontery  of  basmesa-^**  said  the  brave  officer,  directing 
his  eagle  eye  toward  the  Attorney  General — *•  in  one  man  to  puratii  an* 
other  man  to  deaths  for  taking  a  itq^  which  his  oum  foot  had  once  been 
raised  to  takeJ** 

These  were  hard  words.  The  steady  look  and  pointed  finger,  and  deep 
voice  of  Cadwallader,  made  them  intelligible  ta  th&  entire  Court. 

The  Adjutant  General  never  forgot  them* 

In  the  course  of  some  four  or  five  years,  a  discussion  was  provoked,  fact 
after  fact  came  out  in  its  proper  colors,  and  General  Cadwallader  accused 
the  Adjutant  General  before  the  whole  world,  of  the  painful  derelictioo 
stated  in  the  previous  pages. 

He  did  not  merely  accuse,  but  supported  his  accusation  by  such  evidence 
that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  in  plain  words,  that  either  the  Adjutant 
General  was  a  Traitor  in  heart,  speech  and  purpose,  or  General  Cadwal- 
lader was  a  gross  calumniator. 

The  evidence  which  he  produced  in  his  published  pamphlet,  was  a  thou- 
sand  times  stronger  than  that  which  stripped  the  laurel  from  Arnold's  brow. 

As  a  part  of  this  evidence,  we  find  a  letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  dated 
Philada.  March  14,  1783,  in  which  that  distinguished  statesman  affirms  his 
remembrance  of  a  conversation,  which  occurred  between  him  and  General 
Cadwallader,  in  '77,  and  which  embraced  a  distinct  narrative  of  the  derelic- 
tion of  the  Adjutant  General  in  December,  '76. 

Benjamin  Rush,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  time,  by  letters  dated  6th 
Oct  1782,  March  12,  1783,  and  March  3,  1783,  either  record  their  re- 
membrance of  St  conversation,  with  General  Cadwallader,  in  which  he  nar- 
rated the  treasonable  sentiments  of  the  A^ji^tant  General,  or  distinctly  af- 
firm a  conversation  with  that  individual  himself,  had  before  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  and  fiiU  of  Disloyalty  to  the  Continental  cause. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Benjamin  Rush,  were  never  given  to  falsehood. 

And  then  comes  a  statement  firom  Major  Wm«  Bradford,  which  dated 
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Mareh  19,  1783,  strips  the  Adjntant  General  of  every  vesdge  of  |MitriotiBm. 
This  brsTe  officer  states,  that  while  he  was  at  Bristol,  in  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  militia,  in  1770,  the  Adjutant  Gmeral  went  aver  to  BurSng- 
ton,  where  the  enemy  were,  and  was  gone  three  days  and  nights.  It  was 
the  opinion  cf  Col.  Bayard^  thai  he  had  gone  over  to  swear  aUegiamce  to 
Xing  George, 

Bach  is  but  a  portion  of  the  testimony,  oresented  in  the  memorable 
pamphlet,  signed  by  the  bosom  friend  of  Washmgton,  John  Cadwallader. 

This  case  demands  no  elaborate  argument,  no  expenditure  of  invectire. 
Either  the  Adjutant  General  was  a  Traitor,  or  John  Cadwallader  a  *  *  *  ^ 

There  is  no  skulking  away  from  the  question.  One  way  or  other  it 
must  be  decided  by  every  honest  man,  who  peruses  the  evidence. 

You  will  remember  that  I  give  no  opinion  about  the  matter.  There  are 
the  facts;  judge  every  honest  man  for  himselfl  That  John  Cadwallader 
was  no  base  calumniator,  is  attested  by  the  records  of  history,  by  the 
frienaship  of  Washington. 

To  what  fearful  conclusion  then,  are  we  led  f 

That  the  Adjutant  General  in  the  dark  days  of  1770,  not  only  avowed 
his  intention  of  deserting  the  Continental  army,  but  was  in  fact,  three  days 
and  nightB  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Was  this  the  conduct  of  a  Patriot,  or — ^it  is  a  dark  word,  and  bums  the 
forehead  on  which  it  is  branded — ^A  Traitor  ! 

This  adjutant  general,  was  General  Joseph  Reed,  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prominent  accuser  of  Benkoict 
Arnold. 

In  his  defence  before  the  Court  Martial,  Arnold  used  these  words : 
— ^  I  can  with  boldness  say  to  my  persecutors  in  general,  and  to  the 
chief  of  them  in  particular — that  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the  affairs  of 
America  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when  our  illustrious  general  was  retreating 
through  America,  with  a  handful  of  men,  I  did  not  propose  to  my  associates 
basely  to  quit  the  General,  and  sacrifice  the  cause  of  my  country  to  my  per- 
sonal safety,  by  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  making  my  peace.*' — 

Can  you  see  his  eye  flash,  as  he  looks  upon  the  **  Chief  of  his  Pe^ 
secutors  ?** 

XI.— THE  DISGRACE  OF  ARNOLD.  ^ 

At  last  the  day  of  the  Reprimand  came — Father  of  Mercy  what  a  scene! 

That  man  Arnold,  brave  and  proud  as  Lucifer,  standing  among  the  gene- 
nls,  beside  whom  he  had  fought  and  bled^-standing  the  centre  of  all 
eyes,  in  the  place  of  the  Criminal,  with  the  eye  of  Washington  fixed  upon 
him  in  reproof—- with  a  throng  of  the  meaner  things  of  the  Revolution, 
wh  m  the  British  King  might  have  bought,  had  he  thought  them  worth  the 
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tmyingy  gMiped  abool  him ;  these  petty  men — who  had  been  warming 
thema^Tet  at  comfortable  fires,  while  the  hands  of  Arnold  were  freezing  on 
the  ramparts  of  Quebec— exulting  at  his  disgrace,  glorying  in  his  shame, 
ehoekling  at  his  fall  — — > 

It  was  too  much  for  Arnold.  That  moment  the  iron  entered  his  soul. 
and  festered  tl^re. 

From  that  moment  he  stood  resolved  in  his  work  of  treiison.  From  that 
moment  his  country  lost  a  soldier,  history  one  of  her  brightest  names, 
Washington  his  right-hand  man,  the  Revolution  its  bravest  Knight.  In  one 
word,  from  that  moment  John  Andre  lost  his  life,  Benedict  Arnold  his 
honor ;  Sir  Henry  Clmton  gained  a — Traitor. 

He  could  have' borne  reproof  from  the  lips  of  Washington,  but  to  be  re- 
buked while  the  dwarf-patriots  were  standing  by,  while  the  little  *  great 
men'  were  lookers  on  ! — It  was  indeed,  too  much  for  Arnold. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reprimand  of  Washington  was  the  softest  thing  that 
might  bear  the  name — ♦*  /  reprimand  you  for  having  forgotten^  that  in 
proportion  as  you  have  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies^  you 
should  have  shown  moderation  towards  our  citizens.  Exhibit  again 
those  splendid  qualiiies^  which  have  placed  you  in  the  rank  of  our  most 
distinguished  generals.^* — 

These  were  the  words  of  Washington,  worthy  of  his  hero-heart,  but 
from  that  moment,  Arnold  the  Patriot  was  dead. 

At  that  instant  from  the  terrible  chaos  of  dark  thoughts,  wounded  pride, 
lacerated  honor,  sprung  into  birth  a  hideous  phantom,  known  by  histor}'*  as 
-^Arnold  the  Traitor. 

Had  he  but  taken  the  advice  of  Washington,  had  he  but  looked  derision 
upon  his  foes  !  Raising  himself  in  all  his  proud  height,  his  eye  blazing 
with  that  stem  fire  which  lighted  up  his  bronzed  face  on  the  ramparts  of 
Quebec,  his  voice"  deep,  hollow,  ringing  with  the  accents  of  scorn,  he  should 
have  spoken  to  his  enemies  words  like  these : 

**  Look  !  Pitiful  creatures  of  an  hour,  how  your  poisoned  arrows  fall 
harmless  from  this  bosom,  like  water  from  the  rock  !  Things  of  an  hour, 
creatures  of  falsehood,  who  *  trafficked  to  be  bought,*  while  I  served  my 
country  in  hunger  and  blood  and  cold,  I  hurl  my  defiance  to  your  very 
hearts  !  I  will  yet  live  down  your  persecution.  In  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Revolution,  I  swear  it !  I  will  yet  write  my  name  there — on 
the  zenith  of  my  country's  fanie^ — there,  where  the  vulture  beak  of  slander 
the  hyena  fang  of  malice,  cannot  taint  nor  touch  it !" 

But  he  failed  to  do  this.  Unlike  Jackson,  who  covered  with  the  glory  of  New 
Orleans,  rested  patiently  for  thirty  years,  under  the  odium  of  an  unjust  fine, 
Arnold  did  not  possess  th^  power — to  live  down  persecution.  He  was 
lost. 

In  order  to  understand  the  scene  of  his  reprimand  in  all  its  details,  we 
must  wander  back  through  thf\  shadows  of  seventy  yean« 

2  I 
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That  fine  old  maoflkm  of  Blorrislowii  met  befim  us^iiL  tbi  oaloi  1^1^  at 
a  winter's  day.  Theie  is  snow  upon  the  ground,  but  ii  ie  finoMBt  natil  il 
resemblea  an  immense  mirror,  which  flashes  back  to  the  sky  the  l^t  of 
the  sun.  Yonder  we  behold  the  mansion,  standing  on  a  gentle  eoMoeoee 
Those  poplars  before  the  door,  or  rather  beside  the  fenee  at  the  fooc  of  the 
elevation,  are  stripped  of  their  foliage.  The  elm  yonder,  bared  of  its  grass, 
leares,  shines  with  a  thousand  limbs  of  ice  and  snow.  AH  is  oold,  seraee, 
desolate. 

We  enter  this  mansion.  Without  pausing  to  sunrey  its  massive  fironi,  or 
steep  roof  or  projecting  eves,  we  ascend  the  range  of  steps,  give  the  woid 
to  the  sentinels,  and  pass  beneath  these  pillars  which  guard  the  hall  (}oor. 

Step  gently  along  this  hall —  nter  with  uncovered  brow,  into  this  laige 
room,  where  the  light  of  a  cheerful  hickory  fire  glowing  upon  the  hearth, 
mingles  with  the  winter-sunshine,  softened  as  it  is  by  the  thick  curtains 
along  yonder  windows. 

Graze  with  reverence,  for  great  men  are  gathered  here.  Do  not  let  your 
eye  wander  to  those  antique  chairs,  fashioned  of  walnut,  and  carved  into 
various  fantastic  forms,  nor  to  the  heavy  mouldings  of  the  mantle-piece,  nor 
to  the  oval  mirror  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  gold  flowers. 

But  by  the  hearty  glow  of  the  hearthside  flame,  gaxe  I  beseech,  upon 
this  company  of  heroes,  who  dressed  in  blue  and  buff  stand  side  by  side, 
leaving  an  open  space  before  the  fire. 

,    A  laige  table  is  there,  on  whose  green  doth,  are  laid  various  papers, 
burdened  with  seals,  and  traced  with  celebrated  signatun^i.     In  the  midst, 
you  behold  a  sword  resting  in  its  sheath,  its  handle  carved  in  the  shape  of 
an  esgle's  beak.    That  sword  has  seen  brave  days  in  the  Wilderness  and- 
at  Quebeo. 

Three  figures  arrest  your  attention. 

Neither  the  knightly  vissge  of  Wayne,  nor  the  open  countenance  of  the 
Boy-General,  La  Fayette,  nor  the  bluff  hearQr  good-humor  of  Knox,  cob»- 
mand  your  gaze.  They  are  all  there.  There  too,  Cadwallader  the  bosom 
friend  of  Washington,  and  Greene  so  calmly  sagacious,  and  all  the  heroes 
of  that  time  of  triaL  Yet  it  is  not  upon  these  you  gaze,  though  their  hen 
are  all  darkened  by  an  expression  of  sincere  sorrow. 

It  is  upon  those  three  figures  near  the  fire  that  you  look,  and  hush  each 
whisper  as  you  gaze* 

The  first  standing  with  his  £u»  to  the  light,  his  form  rising  above  the 
others,  superior  to  them  all  in  calm  majesty  of  look  and  bearii^.  The 
sunshine  streaming  through  the  closed  curtains  reveals  that  face,  whkh  a 
crown  could  not  adorn,  nor  the  title  of  King  ennoble.  It  is  the  iaoe  of 
Washington,  revealing  in  every  calm,  fixed  outliiie,  a  heart  too  high  fi>r  the 
empty  bauble  of  a  crown,  a  soul  too  pure  for  the  anointed  disgrace  of  Royal 
Power.  He  is  very  calm,  but  still  y^ni  can  trace  upon  his  countenanso  a 
look  of  deep,  aye,  poignant  regret. 
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Hifl  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  figure-  opposite. 

Standing  with  his  back  to  the  window,  a  man  of  some  thirty-nine  years, 
rigorous  in  each  muscular  limb,  majestic  in  his  breadth  of  chest,  and  in  the 
eteet  bearing  of  fab  neck  and  head,  rests  one  hand  upon  the  table  and  gaxes 
upon  Washington  with  a  settled  look.  His  brow  is  bathed  in  the  light  of 
the  hearth.  Do  you  see  the  red  glare  that  flashes  over  each  rigid  feature  t 
Does  it  not  impart  to  that  bold  brow  and  finn  lips  and  massive  dhsUf  an  ex* 
pression  ahnost— supernatural  f 

As  he  stands  there,  you  see  him  move  one  foot  uneasily.  The  limb 
broken  once  at  Quebec,  shattered  once  at  Saratoga  painS  him.  That  of 
course,  is  Arnold. 

You  hear  the  words  of  the  Reprimand  pass  fnm  the  lips  of  Washington. 
Ton  listen  with  painful  intensity.  Not  a  whisper  in  this  thronged  room, 
scarcely  a  breadi !  You  hear  the  flame  crackle,  and  the  crumbling  wood 
M  in  hot  coals  along  the  hearth. 

Arnold  hears  it,  all-— every  word  of  that  solemn  Beprimand. 

Does  his  cheek  blench?  His  eye  change  its  fixed  glance?  His  lip 
quiver  ?  No !  As  those  words  fall  firom  the  lips  of  Washington,  he  merdy 
sufiers  his  head  to  droop  slowly  downward,  until  his  eyes  seem  glaringr 
upward,  from  compressrd  brows.  But  the  light  of  those  eyes  is  strange, 
yes,— ^Vid,  deadly. 

-—Meanwhile,  looking  between  Washington  and  Arnold,  do  you  see  thai 
figure,  resting  one  arm  upon  the  mantel«piece,  while  his  face  is  turned  away, 
aud  his  eyes  seem  earnestly  perusing  the  hot  coals  of  the  fire  ?  That  is  a 
very  singular  face,  with  parchment  skin,  and  cold  stony  eyes,  and  thin, 
pinched  lips.  The  form— -by  no  means  commanding,  or  peculiar^  either  for 
height  or  dignity— is  attired  in  the  glorious  blue  and  buff  uniform.  Who 
is  this  person  ? 

Behold  that  glance  of  Arnold,  shooting  its  scorn  horn  the  woven  eye- 
brows, and  answer  th^  question,  every  heart  for  itself.  That  glance  surveys 
the  figure  near  the  fire,  and  pours  a  volume  of  derision  in  a  single  look. 
Who  is  this  gentlemen?  Ask  the  Secret  records  of  the  Revolution,  and 
ask  quickly,  for  the  day  comes,  when  they  will  be  secret  no  longer. 

At  last  this  scene-— which  saddens  you,  without  your  knowing  why— is 
over.  The  reprimand  is  spoken.  Arnold  raises  his  head,  surveys  the  whde 
company,  first,  Washington,  with  a  look  of  deep  respect,  then  the  warrior 
faoes  of  his  brothers  in  arms,  and  last  of  all,  that  figure  by  the  fireside. 

O,  the  withering  scorn  of  that  momentary  gaze ! 

The  flame  light  falls  upon  Arnold's  brow,  and  reveals  him,  very  oaim, 
somewhat  pale,  but  utterly  Resolved. 

So,  do  I  imagine  the  scene  of  the  Reprimand.     So,  taking  for 


granted,  that  his  enemies,  who  had  hunted  hm  kit  thirteen  months,  were 
pieietti  at  the  seeaci  of  his  disgrace— do  I»ia  my  own  mind,  delineate  this 
picture  of  the  Past.— 
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Xn.— ABNOLD  AT  LANDSDOWNE. 

AosD  persons,  sunrivora  of  the  Reroiutioo,  have  told  me  singular  and  im* 
pressive  stories  of  Arnold's  appearance  and  demeanor,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
after  this  triaL 

He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  with  ah  even  and  steady  gait,  neither 
looking  to  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  scarcely  even  speaking  to  any  one, 
eitaer  in  courtesy  or  in  anger,  but  preserving  a  settled  calm  of  look  and 
manner. 

And  when  the  Mob  stoned  him,  he  never  looked  back,  but  patiently  re- 
ceived their  missiles  in  his  face,  and  on  his  wounded  limb.  He  had  gprown 
paiient. 

They  tell  me,  that  his  features,  swarthy  and  batde-wom,  lost  every  trace 
of  vivacity :  they  were  rigidly  fixed ;  the  lips  compressed,  the  brow  calm 
and  unfrowning,  wore  an  expression  that  no  one  could  read,  while  his  eyes 
had  a  wildness  in  their  gleam,  a  fire  in  their  glance,  that  told  somewhat  of 
the  supernatural  struggle  at  work  within  him,  the  Battle  between  Arnold's 
Revenge  and  Arnold's  Pride. 

Who  shall  tell  the  horrors  of  that  mental  combat  T 

At  this  time,  he  brings  to  mind  the  Hebrew  Giant,  Sampson.  Tee,  Ar- 
nold imagined  that  his  pursuers  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  honor,  and 
shon^off  the  locks  of  his  strength.  He  fancied  himself  brought  forth  before 
all  America,  to  make  sport  for  the  tricksters  and  trimmers,  in  Camp  and 
Congress — the  cowardly  Philistines  of  that  heroic  time. 
^  His  fall  had  been  determined  with  himself,  but  he  also,  resolved  that  the 
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ruins  which  were  to  crush  him  should  neither  be  small  nor  insignificant 
He  was  to  fall,  but  he  would  drag  down  the  temple  with  him. 

The  Ruin  should  be  great  and  everlasting.  He  would  carve  out  for  him- 
self, a  monument  of  eternal  infamy,  from  the  rock  of  his  patriot  greatness. 

Look  yonder,  my  friends,  into  the  retirement  of  Arnold's  home. 

Not  the  home  in  the  city,  amid  the  crowded  haunts  of  life,  but  this  man* 
sion,  rising  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  that  slopes  gently  away  for  a  mile, 
until  its  grassy  breast  melts  into  the  embrace  of  the  Schuylkill. 

It  is  almost  a  Palace,  this  beautifiil  place  of  Landsdown^,  which  once 
oecnpied  by  the  Penn  family,  is  now  the  retreat  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Here, 
amid  these  beautiful  woods,  he  hides  his  sorrow.  Here,  along  these  grav- 
elled  walks,  beneath  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  he  paces  all  day  long. 
Sometimes  he  gazes  on  the  distant  rocks  of  Laurel  Hill.  Sometimee  he 
strays  by  the  Schuylkill,  and  its  clear  waters  mirror  his  face,  lowering  with 
fearful  passions.  At  times,  secluding  himself  in  these  silent  chambers,  he 
utters  certain  words  in  a  low  voice. 

— ^Fancy  the  lion  of  the  forest,  captured,  tied,  his  limbs,  severed  one  by 
one,  and  you  have  the  case  of  Benedict  Arnold. — 
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This  proud  mansion,  once  rung  with  the  clamor  of  a  Three  day's  festival. 
It  was  when  Arnold,  recently  appointed  General  in  command  of  Philadd- 
phia,  received  the  French  Minister,  Monsieur  Gerard.  For  three  days, 
liveries,  uniforms,  gold,  jewels  and  laces,  fluttered  and  shone,  over  the  wide 
sweep  of  this  beautiful  lawn.  The  wine  ran,  day  and  night,  free  as  the 
Schuylkill's  waves.  The  mansion,  luxuriously  furnished,  displayed  in  every 
room  the  gaiety  of  the  French  Court,  combined  with  the  glitter  and  show 
of  an  oriental  Divan.  Beneath  the  trees  banquets  were  spread ;  on  the 
river,  boats,  shapen  like  Venetian  gondolas,  glided  soMy,  freighted  with  a 
precious  treasure  of  voluptuous  beauty. 

At  night,  the  wood  and  the  mansion,  and  the  river  broke  out,  all  at  once 
with  a  blaze  of  light.  '  It  was  like  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

And  amid  all  these  scenes,  one  Woman,  pre-eminently  beautiful,  glided 
along,  her  young  form,  swelling  in  every  vein,  with  a  sense  of  life,  her  eyes 
gleaming  passion,  pride,  fascination.  Her  long  hair  waved  to  her  half  bared 
bosom.  Her  small  foot,  encased  in  delicate  slipper,  bounded  in  the  dance 
like  a  feather  blown  by  a  gentle  wind,  so  light,  so  easy,  so  undulating. 
Every  eye  was  centred  on  her  form.  How  oflen  Arnold  would  stand  in  the 
shadow,  gazing  upon  her  as  she  went  to  and  fro,  and  thinking  that  all  this 
treasure  of  warm  loveliness,  this  world  of  enticing  beauty,  was  his  own ! 
His  wife,  his  newly*married  Bride  I 

—But  those  glorious  days  were  now  changed.  The  guests  were  gone ; 
long  since  gone.  Grone  the  honor,  the  gold,  the  friends.  Then,  the  Cele- 
brated Arnold,  surrounded  by  parasites;  now  the  disgraced  Arnold,  living 
alone  in  these  shades,  in  company  with  his  wife. 

It  is  of  that  wife  and  oft  her  influence  that  I  would  speak. — ^Do  you  see 
that  lovely  woman,  clinging  to  the  breast  of  the  stem-browed  warrior  t  It 
is  the  evening  hour.  Through  the  window  pours  the  red  flush  of  sunset,  bath- 
ing both  forms  in  rosy  light.  Those  tresses  fall  over  her  white  shoulders, 
and  along  the  manly  arms  which  gird  her  to  hid  heart. 

Do  you  think  he  loves  her  f  Look  at  his  eye,  blazing  from  the  shadow 
of  his  brow ;  that  glance  surveys  her  form,  and  gathers  a  softened  fire  from 
her  look.  And  she  rests  in  his  arms,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  solitary  white 
lily  repose  on  the  bosom  of  a  broad  green  leaf,  which  the  waves  ui^ed 
gently  to  and  fro. 

She  is  indeed  a  beautiful  woman — but  listen  f  What  words  are  these, 
tfiat  she  whispers  in  his  ear  T 

Does  she  tell  him  how  much  nobler  will  be  Arnold  the  Patriot,  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  than  Arnold  the  Courtier,  dancing  atten- 
dance in  the  ante-chamber  of  King  George  ? 

Does  she-4-following  the  example  of  many  an  humble  country-woman, 
dad  not  like  her,  in  satins  and  gold,  but  in  plain  homespun— -place  in  her 
Husband's  hand,  the  patriot's  sword  ?     Do  those  mild  blue  eyes,  lookiiif 
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ap  into  his  stem  Ikce,  gkun  with  the  holy  fleme  of  ptlriotisiii  or  wiA  t 
hftse  love  for  the  haobles  of  a  Court  T 

Let  History  answer. 

I  make  no  chaige  against  die  wife  of  Arnold.  May  the  sod  lay  li|^^ 
on  her  beautiful  frame,  which  has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust.  Pease 
to  her  ashes — if  we  invoke  her  memory,  k  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  tcoi- 
fale  lesson  which  it  teaehes. 

Had  she,  instead  of  a  Kiag-woishipper,  a  lover  of  titles  and  courts  and 
shows,  been  a  Hero-woman,  Arnold  might  have  been  saved.  But  lie  kvad 
her.  She  clung  to  him  in  his  disgrace.  When  the  world  frowned,  her 
bosom  received  his  burning  brow,  and  pillowed  his  torn  heart.  She  was 
with  him  in  his  loneliness.  Was  it  strange,  that  her  voice  whispering  lo 
him  at  all  hours,  should  away  his  soul  with  a  powerfiil,  nay,  an  irreaistaUe 
influence  f 

Imagine  him  ne^^ted  by  Gongreas,  disgraoed  in  the  camp,  pelted  in  die 
streets,  striding  to  his  home,  his  heart  beating  against  his  breast,  like'a  liso 
in  its  csge.  There,  in  his  Home,  a  beautifiil  girl  welcomes  him.  She,  at 
least,  is  true.  She  may  have  married  him  because  he  was  so  ranowned, 
because  he  bore  his  honors  with  so  proud  a  grace,  but  noio,  she  ia  Horns, 
Friend,  World  to  him. 

— ^That  single  fact  should  make  the  flowers  grow  more  beauttfuDy  tkam 
her  grave- 
She  is  ambitious.  Perchanee,  when  sleeping  on  his  breaat,  ahe  dreanii 
of  a  royal  court,  and  there,  attired  in  coronet  anid  star,  she  behokla,— -fiaVi 
Abnold  1  Then  when  she  wakes,  bending  her  lips  to  bis  ear,  ahe  whispesi 
her  dream,  and  not  only  a  dream,  bnt  lays  the  {dan  o^Treaaoii.  ii  it 
improbable  that  Am(M  was  fatally  swayed  by  the  words  of  this  bewitohi^^ 
wife  f  ' 

•  Again  |  repeat,  had  this  wife,  instead  of  a  lover  of  courts  and  pomps  ««i 
inames,  been  a  Hero-Woman,  her  heart  true  to  the  cause  of  freedoaa,  hsr 
soul  bealiqg  warmly  for  Washington  and  his  csnsa,  tfatre  wooM  never  hafe 
been  written,  on  the  adamantine  colamn  which  towers  from  history-— dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Infamous  Men— —-the  name  o^BracanicT  Annoiin. 

Let  Woman  learn  this  lesson,  and.  get  it  by  heart. 

Tlie  influmct  of  hU  wift  um$  one  of  the  main  caueee  ef  JirmM^ 
Irtaeon* 

A  terrible  lesson,  to  be  remembered  and  toldag^  when  this  hand  is  dnst! 

How  did  she  influence  his  lile  t  By  forcing  herself  into  the  toatnim  or 
the  pulpitf  By  shanog  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  the  broils  of  the 
camp  ?  No  f  These  women  who  write  big  books  and  mount  h^h  pulpiH, 
talking  theology  and  science  by  the  hour,  never  infloence  anybody.  'Riey 
are  admired  for  the  same  reason  that  the  mob  mshes  to  see  a  Meiaaaidior 
link  from  the  Sea  Serpent's  taiL  Not  on  aocooat  of  the  nsnfninoai,  bat 
merely  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing ;  for  the  sake  of  the  show. 
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It  wa0  in  the  Home,  at  the  Fireside,  that  the  wife  of  Aniold  exeroiaed 
her  bewitcKing  and  fatal  power ! 

.And,  O,  let  Uie  Womaii  of  our  ooantry,  unheeding  the  aillj  philanthropy 
which  would  force  her  into  the  pulpit,  or  the  rostrum,  into  the  damor  of 
wordy  debates,  or  the  broils  of  political  life,  remember  this  great  truth: 
Her  influence  is  by  the  Firende.  Her  world  is  Home.  By  the  light  of 
that  Fireside,  she  stands  a  Queen  upon  her  Throne.  From  that  Throne, 
•he  ean  mould  man  to  good  or  evil-— from  the  Sanctis  of  her  home,  she 
ean  rule  the  workU 

— ^Let  us  now,  in  one  historical  picture,  condense  three  important  points 
of  Amdkl's  career.—- 

Itll.— ARNOLD,  TSB  TRArTOB. 

Thbrb  was  a  night,  when  an  awful  agony  was  passing  in  the  breast  of 
Arnold  ;  the  struggle  between  Arnold's  revenge  and  Arnold's  pride. 

Yon  hate  all  seen  that  old  honse,  in  Second  near  Walnut  street,  which 
once  the  Home  of  William  Penn,  once  the  Palace  of  Benedict  Arnold,  is 
BOW  used  as  a  manufactory  of  Venus  De  Medieis,  and  sugar  candies*  That 
old  house,  pieturesqoe  in  ruins,  with  battlemented  walls  and  deep^fabled 

roo£i? 

« 

Ond  night  a  gorgeously  furnished  chamber,  in  that  mansion,  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  glare  of  a  bright  wood  fire.  And  there,  with  his  back  to  that 
fire, — there,  looking  out  upon  the  western  sky,  gleaming  in  deep  starlight, 
stood  Benedict  Arnold.  One  hand  was  laid  upon  his  breast,  which  throbbed 
in  long  deep  gasps ;  the  other  held  two  letters.    ^ 

Read  the  superscription  of  those  letters,  by  the  light  of  the  stars ;  one  is 
directed  to  General  Washington,  the  other  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  One  an- 
nounces his  acceptance  of  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  other  ofiTen  to 
•ell  West  Point  to  the  British. 

And  now  look  at  that  massive  face,  quivering  with  revenge,  pride  and 
patriotism ;  look  at  that  dark  eye,  gleaming  with  the  horror  of  a  lost  soul ; 
look  at  that  bared  throat  with  the  veins  swelling  like  cords ! 

That  is  the  struggle  between  Arnold  the  Patriot,  and  Arnold  the  Traitor. 

And  there,  far  back  in  the  room,  half  hidden  among  silken  ourtains,  silent 
and  thoughtful,  sits  a  lovely  woman,  her  hands  clasped,  her  unbound  hair 
showering  down  over  her  shoulders,  her  large  blue  eyes  glaring  wildly  upon 
the  £re  I  Well  may  that  bosopn  heave,  that  eye  ^^e !  For  now  the  wife 
of  Arnold  is  waiting  for  the  determination  of  her  husband's  fate ;  now,  the 
darkest  shadow  is  passing  over  the  Dial-plate  of  his  destiny. 

While  Jtniold  stands  brooding  Ahere,  while  his  wife  aits  tfemUii^  by  the 
fire— without,  in  the  ante-chamber»  three  persons  wait  for  him. 

One  is  a  base^browed  man  dad  in  the  blue  onifbrm  of  >  the 
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Turn  that  uniform  and  it  ia  scarlet.    That  ia  a  British  Spy.     He  is  waitiiy 
to  bear  the  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

That  handsome  cavalier,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  em- 
broidered coat,  red  heeled  shoes  and  powdered  hair,  is  a  nobleman  of 
France  f  the  Ambassador  of  the  French  King,  the  Chevalier  De  lAizerne. 
He  has  come  here  to  listen  to  the  offer  of  Arnold,  who  wishes  to  enter  this 
service  of  the  French  King. 

The  third — ^look  !  A  silent  and  moody  red-man  of  the  forest ;  an  Indian 
chief ;  wrapped  up  in  his  blanket,  standing  there,  proud  as  a  king  on  hit 
thit>ne. 

He  has  come  from  the  wilds  of  the  forest  in  the  far  northwest,  to  hearken 
to  the  answer  of  Arnold  (the  Dsath  Eaglb,  as  the  Indians  call  him,)  to 
their  proposition,  by  which  they  agree  to  make  him  chief  of  their  tribes. 

Now  look  :  the  door  opens ;  the  three  enter ;  Arnold  turns  and  beholds 
them. 

Then  occurs  a  hurried  and  a  deeply-interesting  scene. 

While  the  wife  of  Arnold  sits  trembling  by  the  fire,  he  advances,  and 
'greets  the  Chevalier  De  Luzerne : 

*'  Look  ye,"  he  mutters  in  quick  tones,  *'  Your  king  can  have  my  sword, 
but  mark !  I  am  in  debt ;  the  mob  hoot  me  in  the  streets  ;  my  creditors  are 
clamorous.     I  must  have  money  !'* 

This  bold  tone  of  one  used  to  command,  little  suits  the  p<^te  Ambassador. 

^  My  King  never  buyi  soldiers  !'*  he  whispers  with  a  sneer,  and  then 
bowing,  politely  retires. 

Stung  to  the  quick  with  this  cool  insult,  Arnold — turning  his  eyes  awsy 
from  the  British  Spy — salutes  the  Indian  chief — hark !  They  converse  in 
the  wild,  musical  Indiai)  tongue. 

**  My  brothers  are  willing  to  own  the  Death  Eagle  as  their  chief,*'  ex- 
claims the  Indian.  **  Yet  are  they  afraid,  that  he  loves  the  pale  iaees  loo 
weU " 

'*  Try  my  love  for  the  pale  faces," — mutters  Arnold  with  a  look  and  a 
sneer  that  makes  even  the  red  Indian  start. 

The  chief  resumes :  "  My  brothers  who  are  many — their  numbers  are  as 
the  leaves  of  the  forest— my  brothers  who  sharpen  their  war-hatchets  for 
the  scalp  of  the  pale-face,  will  ask  the  Death  Eagle  to  lead  them  on  the 
towns  of  the  pale-face ;  to  bum,  to  kill,  till  not  a  smgle  pale-dBu^  is  left  in 
the  land.*' 

**  Try  MB  !"  was  the  hoarse  response  of  Arnold,  given  with  knit  brows, 
and  clenched  hands. 

^  Then  shall  the  Death  Eagle  become  the  chief  of  the  red  men" — said 
the  Indian — ^  But  his  pale  face  squaw  there  !  He  must  leave  her ;  she  can 
never  dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  red  men.*' 

Then  it  was  that  Arnold — who  had  embraced  with  a  gleam  of  savage  de- 
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light,  the  proposition,  to  become  the  chief  of  a  marderous  tribe  of  wild  In- 
dianf— felt  his  heart  grow  cold  ! 

Ah !  how  he  loved  that  wife  ! 

Arnold  who  in  his  mad  revenge,  was  willing  to  sweep  the  towns  of  the 
whites  with  torch  and  knife,  quailed  at  the  idea  of  leaving  that  fair  young  ' 
wife. 

"  The  Death  Eagle  cannot  be  your  chief!"  he  said  as  he  turned  from  the 
Indian.  The  red  man  went  from  the  room  with  a  sneer  on  his  dark  face, 
for  the  man  who  could  not  sacrifice  his  wife— the  loved  one  of  his  heart — 
to  that  revenge,  which  was  about  to  stamp  his  name  with  eternal  scorn. 

*  Now  take  this  letter  to  Sir  Henry  CUnton !"  gasped  Arnold,  placing 
the  fatal  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Spy.  And  then  Arnold  and  his 
wife  were  alone. 

Then  that  wife — gazing  on  the  noble  countenance  of  her  husband,  now 

livid  as  ashes,— gazing  in  that  dark  eye,  now  wild  and  rolling  in  its  glance, 

—gazing  on  that  white  lip,  that  quivered  like  a  dry  leaf — then  that  wife  of 

"Arnold  trembled  ab  she  felt  that  the  dread  Rubicon  was  passed,  that  Arnold, 

the  Patriot,  deadt  she  sat  in  the  presence  of  Arnold,  the  Traitor. 

XIV.~THE  FALL  OF  LUCIFER. 

How  oAen  in  the  lower  world,  does  the  tragedy  of  life,  walk  side  by  side 
witK  the  Common-place  !  ' 

A  dark  cavern,  where  no  light  shines,  save  the  taper  flashing  from  the 
eyes  of  hollow  skull — a  lonely  waste  where  rude  granite  rocks  tossed  in 
fantastic  forms,  deepen  the  midnight  horror  of  the  hour — the  crash  of  batde, 
where  ten  thousand  living  men  in  one  moment,  are  crushed  into  clay — such 
are  the  scenes  which  the  Romancer  chooses  for  the  illustration  of  his  Trage- 
dy, the  Historian  for  his  storied  page,  every  line  full  of  breathing  interest 
and  life. 

But  that  the  development  of  a  horrible  tragedy,  should  be  enacted  amid 
the  familiar  scenes  of  Home  ?  What  is  more  common,  what  appears  more 
natural  ? 

That  the  awful  tragedy  of  Arnold's  treason,  should  find  its  development 
at  a— Breakfast-table ! — Does  it  not  make  you  laugh  ? 

Treason  comes  to  us  in  history,  hooded  in  a  coWl,  dagger  in  hand,  the 
dim  light  of  a  taper  trembling  over  its  pallid  skull.  But  Treason  calmly 
sitting  down  to  a  quiet  breakfast,  the  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face,  hiding 
the  canker  of  his  heart,  the  cofifee — that  fragrant  intensifier  of  the  brain — 
smoking  like  sweet  incense,  as  it  imparts  its  magnetism  from  the  lip  to  the 
soul — Treason  with  a  wife  on  one  side,  a  baby  laughing  on  his  knee ! 
Does  it  not  seem  to  mingle  the  ridiculous  with  the  sublime,  or  worse,  the 
dull  Common-place  with  the  Demoniac  ? 

And  yet,  there  is  nothing  under  Heaven  more  terribly  true !    Search 
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his  deep-set  eyes,  flashing  with  genhis,  win  and  enchain  yon.  It  is  yooog 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

As  we  look  at  this  gallant  cavalcade*  so  gloriously  bursting  into  view 
from  the  shadows  of  these  green  trees,  let  as  listen  to  La  Fayette,  who 
gently  lays  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Washington. 

— ''  General,  you  are  taking  the  wrong  way,"  he  says,  in  his  broken  accent 
— ^That  path  leads  us  to  the  river.  This  is  the  road  to  Robinson^s 
House.  ^  You  know  we  are  engaged  to  breakfast  at  General  Amold*s  head- 
quarters r* 

A  cheerful  smile  overspread  Washington's  face— 

**  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is !"  he  said,  alternately  surveying  La  Fayette  and 
Hamilton—^  Yon  young  men,  ha,  ha !  are  all  in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  and 
wish  to  get  where  she  is,  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take 
breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me.  I  must  ride  down  and 
examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  will  be  there  in  a  short 
timer    . 

The  officers-  however,  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  their  General's  kind 
permission.  Two  aids-de-camp  are  sent  forward  to  announce  Washington's 
return  from  Hartford,  where  he  had  been  absent  for  some  days,  on  a  visit 
to  Count  De  Rochambeau. — In  the  meantime,  the  Chief  and  his  retinue 
disappear  in  the  shadows  of  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  river. 


The  aidsde-camp  arrive,  announce  the  return  of  Washington,  and  take 
their  seats  beside  Mrs.  Arnold,  at  the  breakfast-table. 

^  The  General  is  well  ?"  asked  that  beautiful  woman,  with  a  smile  that 
revealed  the  ivory  whiteness  of  her  teeth. 

**  Never  in  better  spirits  in  his  life.  Our  visit  to  Hartford,  was  a  re- 
markably pleasant  one — By  the  bye.  General," — turning  abruptly  to  Arnold 
— **  What  think  you  of  the  rumor  now  afloat,  in  reference  to  West  Point  ?" 

The  porcelain  cup,  about  to  touch  Arnold's  lip,  was  suddenly  stopped  in 
its  progress.  As  the  sunlight  pours  in  uncertain  gleams  over  his  forehead, 
you  can  see  a  strange  gloom  overshadow  his  face. 

**  Rumor?     West  Point ?"  he  echoed  in  his  deep  voice. 

«*  Yes—"  hesitated  the  aid-de-camp—**  On  our  way  home,  we  heard 
something  of  an  intended  attack  on  West  Point,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton " 

The  smile  that  came  over  Arnold's  face,  was  remembered  for  many  a 
day,  by  those  who  saw  it 

**  Pshaw !  What  nonsense  !  These  floating  rumors  are  utterly  ridicu- 
lous !  Sir  Henry  Clinton  meditate  an  attack  on  West  Point  ?  He  may  be 
weak,  or  crazy,  but  not  altogether  so  mad  as  that  !*' 

.The  General  sipped  his  coflee,  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn. 

The  latest  fashion  of  a  lady's  dress — whether  the  ponderous  head-gear 
of  that  time,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  plainer  style — the  amusements  of 
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the  British  in  New  York,  their  balls,  banqoets  and  gala  days— cucn  were 
the  subjects  of  conversation. 

Never  had  the  wife  of  Arnold  appeared  so  beautiful.  Her  eyes  oeaming 
:n  liquid  light,  her  white  hand  and  arm  moving  in  graceful  gesture,  her  hair 
now  floating  gently  over  her  cheek,  now  waving  back  in  all  its  glossy  love- 
liness, from  her  stainless  neck  her  bosom  heaving  sofdy  beneath  its  beloved 
burden,  that  peerless  woman  gave  utterance  to  all  the  treasures  of  her  mu- 
sical voice,  her  bold  and  vivacious  intellect 

Arnold  was  silent  all  the  while. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs — the  door  flung  rudely  open — a 
soldier  appears,  covered  from  head  to  (bot  with  dust  and  mud,  and  holding 
a  letter  in  his  hand. 

**  Whence  come  you  ?'*  said  Arnold,  quietly  sipping  his  coflfee,  while  his 
eye  assumed  a  deeper  light,  and  the  muscles  of  his  £Eice  suddenly  contracted, 
— "  From  whom  is  that  letter  ?" 

**  I  came  from  North  Castle — that  letter  *s  from  Colonel  Jamison." — The 
Messenger  sank  heavily  in  a  chair,  as  though  tired  almost  to  death. 

Arnold  took  the  letter,  broke  the  seal,  and  calmly  read  it.  Calmly,  al- 
though every  word  was  fire,  although  the  truth  which  it  contained,  was 
like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  denouncing  eternal  woe  upon  his  head. 

You  can  see  the  wife  centre  her  anxious  gaze  upon  his  face.  Still  he  is 
calm.  There  is  one  deep  respiration  heaving  his  broad  chest,  beneath  his 
General's  uniform,  one  dark  shadow  upon  his  face, — as  terrible  as  it  is 
brief — and  then,  arising  with  composed  dignity,  he  announces,  that  sudden 
intelligence  required  his  immediate  attendance  at  West  Point. 

**  Tell  General  Washington  when  he  arrives,  that  I  am  unexpectedly 
called  to  West  Point,  but  will  return  very  soon." 

He  left  the  room. 

In  an  instant  a  servant  in  livery  entered,  and  whispered  in  Mrs.  Arnold's 
ear—**  The  General  desires  to  see  you,  in  your  chamber." 

She  rose,  with  her  babe  upon  her  bosom,  she  slowly  passed  from  the 
room.  Slowly,  for  her  knees  bent  beneath  her,  and  the  heart  within  her 
breast  contracted,  as  though  crushed  by  a  vice.  Now  on  the  wide  stairway, 
she  toils  towards  her  chamber,  her  face  glowing  no  longer  with  roses,  but 
pale  as  death,  her  fingers  convulsively  clutching  her  child. 

O,  how  that  simple  message  thrills  her  blood !  **  The  General  desires 
to  see  you,  in  your  chamber  I" 

She  stands  before  the  door,  afraid  to  enter.  She  hears  her  husband  pace 
the  room  with  heavy  strides.     At  last  gathering  courage,  she  enters. 

Arnold  stands  by.  the  window,  with  the  morning  light  upon  his  brow. 
From  a  face,  darkened  by  all  the  passions  of  a  fiend,  two  burning  eyes, 
deep  set,  beneath  overhanging  brows,  glare  in  her  face. 

She  totters  towards  him. 

For  a  moment  he  gazes  upon  her  in  silence* 

24 
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She  does  not  bceathe  a  word*  bat  trembling  to  him,  as  though  unoonscioos 
of  the  ^ction,  lifts  her  babe  before  his  eyes. 

**  Wife — "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  was  torn  from  his  very  heart — 
"•AUislostr 

He  flung  his  manly  arms  about  her  form— -one  pressure  of  his  bosom, 
one  kiss  upon  her  lips — he  seizes  the  babe,  kisses  it  with  wild  frenzy,  flings 
it  upon  the  bed,  and  rushes  from  the  room. 

Then  the  wife  of  Arnold  spread  forth  her  arms,  as  though  she  stood  on 
the  verge  of  an  awful  abyss,  and  with  her  eyea  swimming  in  wild  light,  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor. 

She  la\d  there,  motionless  as  death;  the  last  fierce  pulsation  which 
swelled  from  her  heart,  had  burst  the  fastening  of  her  robe,  and  her  white 
bosom  gleamed  like  cold  marble,  in  the  morning  light 

Arnold  hurries  down  the  stairs,  passes  through  the  drawing  room,  mounts 
the  saddled  horse  at  thb  door,  and  dashes  toward  the  river. 

Awaking  from  her  swoon,  after  the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  the  wife 
arises,  seeks  her  babe  again.  Still  it  sleeps^!  What  knows  it,  the  sinless 
ehild,  of  the  fearful  Tragedy  of  that  hour  ?  The  Mother  passes  her  hand 
over  her  brow,  now  hot  as  molten  lead ;  she  endeavors  to  recal  the  memory 
of  th^t  scene  !  All  is  dim,  confused,  dark.  She  approaches  the  window. 
Far  down  the  river,  the  British  Flag  floating  from  the  Vulture,  waves  in 
the  light  ^ 

There  is  a  barge  upon  the  waters,  propelled  by  the  steady  arms  of  six 
oarsmen.  How  beautifully  it  glides  along,  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains, now  over  the  sunshiny  waves !  In  the  stem  stands  a  figure,  holding 
a  white  flag  above  his  head.  Yes,  as  the  boat  moves  toward  the  British 
ship,  the  white  flag  defends  it  from  the  fire  of  American  cannon,  at  Yer- 
planck*s  point  As  you  look  the  barge  glides  on,  it  passes  the  point,  it 
nears  the  Yulture,  while  the  ripples  break  around  its  prow. 

Did  the  eye  of  the  wife  once  wander  from  that  erect  figure  in  the  stem  T 

Ah,  far  over  the  waters,  she  gazes  on  that  figure ;  she  cannot  distinguish 
the  features  of  that  distant  face,  but  her  heart  tells  her  that  it  is — Arnold  ! 

— In  the  history  of  ages,  I  know  no  picture  so  full  of  interest,  as  this — 

The  Wife  of  Arnold,  gazing  from  the  window  of  her  home,  upon  the 
barge,  which  bears  her  Husband  to  the  shelter  of  the  British  flag  ! 


It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  1780. 

Soon  Washington  approached  Robinson's  house,  and  sat  down  with 
Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  to  the  Breakfast  table.  He  was  told  that  Arnold 
had  been  called  suddenly  to  West  Point  Af\er  a  hurried  breakfast,  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  river,  and  meet  his  General  at  the  fprtres^  AiVer 
this  interview  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  dinner.  Leaving  Hamilton 
at  the  hohse,  he  hastened  to  the  river. 
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In  a  few  momeBli  the  bnrge  rippled  gently  over  the  waves.  Wa3htng;ton 
pised  upon  th»  anblitne  cliffs  aU  around  him,  upon  the  smooth  expanse  of 
water,  which  rested  like  a  mirror,  in  its  mountain  frame,  and  then  gaily 
tzclaimed: 

**  I  am  glad  that  General  Arnold  has  preceded  us.  j  He  will  receive  us 
with  a  salute.  The  rpar  of  cannon  is  always  deUghtful,  hut  never  so  grand 
as  when  it  is  re-echoed  among  the  gorges  of  these  mountains." 

The  hoat  glided  on  toward  the  opposite  shore.  No  sound  of  cannon 
awoke  the  silence  of  the  hills.  Doubtles,  Arnold  was  preparinfg  some  plea- 
sant  surprise.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beach  glided  the  barge.  Still  no 
salute. 

•*  What !"  exclaimed  Washington — "  Do  they  not  intend  to  salute  us  ?" 

As  the  barge  grated  on  the  yellow  sandj  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
uniform,  was  seen  on  the  rocks  above  : 

He  was  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  visitors,  and  hoped  that  he 
Would  be  excused  for  any  apparent  neglect,  in  not  having  placed  the  garrison 
in  proper  condition  for  a  military  inspection  and  review. 

**  What  ?  Is  Arnold  not  here  ?"  exclaimed  Washington,  as  he  leaped 
upon  the  beach. 

*<  He  has  not  been  here  within  two  days,  nor  have  I  heard  from  htm 
within  that  time  f  replied  the  officer. 

Washington  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  for  a  moment 
stood  wrapped  in  thought,  the  sheath  of  his  sword  sinking  in  the  sand  as  he 
unconsciously  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  hilt 

Did  the  possibility  of  a  Treason,  so  dark  in  its  details,  so  tremendous  in 
its  general  outline,  burst  upon  him,  in  that  moment  of  thought  ? 

Soon  he  took  his  way  up  the  rocks,  and  followed  by  his  officers,  devoted 
some  three  hours  to  an  examination  of  the  works  of  West  Point. 

It  was  near  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  returned  to  Robinson's 
house. 

As  the  company  pursued  the  path  leading  from  the  river  to  the  house, 
an  officer  appeared,  his  countenance  stamped  with  deep  anxiety,  his  step 
quickened  into  irregular  footsteps.  There  was  an  unisnaginable  horror 
written  on  his  face. 

That  officer  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

As  Washington  paused  in  the  roadside,  he  approached  and  whispered  a 
few  words,  inaudible  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Neither  La  Fayette  or  Knox  heard  these  words,  but  they  saw  that  ex- 
pression of  horror  reflected  from  Hamilton's  visage  to  the  face  of  Washing- 
ton, and  felt  their  hearts  impressed  with  a  strange  awe.  As  a  dim,  vague 
forboding  thrilled  from  heart  to  heart,  the  party  approached  the  house. 

Washington  beckons  La  Fayette  and  Knox  to  his  side  : 

*'  These  letters  and  papers,  despatched  to  me  two  days  since,  by  Colonel 
Jamison  of  North  Casde  reveal  a  strange  truth,  gentlemen. — We  journeyed 
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to  Hartford  by  the  lower  road,  but  returned  by  the  appev.  Tlieralbre,  the 
meeaenger  has  been  chasing  ua  for  two  days,  and  the  informatioa  has  ttot 
reached  me  until  this  moming« — ^The  truth  gendenen,  is  plain — General 
Arnold  is  a  Tractor.     Adjutant  General  Andre-— of  the  British  army — a 

—SPY  '" 

La  Fayette  sank  into  a  chair,  as  though  the  blood  had  forsaken  his  heart 
Knox  uttered  an  involuntary  oath. 

Then  the  agony  which  was  silently  working  its  way  through  the  soul 
of  Washington — ^leaving  his  face  calm  as  marble — manifested  itself  in  these 
words : 

«*  Whom,*'  he  whispered,  quietly  folding  the  papers^— *^  Whom  can  wi 

TRUST  NOW  V* 

Hamilton  immediately  started,  on  the  fleetest  horse,  for  Verplanck*s, 
point  his  intention  being  to  intercept  the  Traitor.  He  returned  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  not  with  the  Traitor,  but  with  a  letter  headed  **  His  Majesty's 
Ship,  Vulture,  Sept.  25, 1780,"  directed  to  Washington,  and  signed  **  Bbhi- 
DICT  Arnold.*' 

Meanwhile  a  strange,  aye,  we  may  well  say  it,  a  terrible  interview  took 
place  at  Robinson's  house. 

The  actors — Washington  and  the  wife  of  Arnold. 

The  General  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  her  chamber.  He  was  met 
at  the  threshhold  by  a  strange  apparition.  A  beautiful  woman,  with  her 
dishevelled  hair  floating  over  her  bared  bosom,  her  dress  flowing  round  her 
form  in  disordered  folds,  her  white  arms  convulsively  clutching  her  fright- 
ened babe. 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Do  not  harm  my  child  !"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  Washington — **  He  has  done  no  wrong !  The  father  may  be  guilty, 
but  the  child  is  innocent !  O,  I  beseech  you,  wreak  your  vengeance  on  me, 
but  do  not  harm  my  babe  !' ' 

**  Madam,  there  is  no  one  that  dares  lay  the  finger  of  harm,  on  yourself 
or  your  child !"  replied  Washington. 

You  can  see  this  lovely  woman  turn ;  she  places  the  babe  upon  the  \>ed ; 
she  confronts  Washington  with  heaving  breast  and  flashing  eyes  : 

**  Murderer !"  she  cried,  **  Do  not  advance !  You  shall  not  touch  the 
babe !  I  know  you — know  your  plot  to  tear  that  child  from  a  Mother^s 
breast,  but  I  defy  you  !" 

Strange  words  these,  but  a  glance  convinced  Washington,  that  the  wife 
of  Arnold  stood  before  him,  not  calm  and  collected,  but  with  the  light  of 
madness  glaring  from  her  blue  eyes. 

She  stood  erect,  regarding  him  with  that  blazing  eye,  that  defiant  look. 

•*  O,  shame  !"  she  cried,  curling  her  proud  lip  in  scorn — "  A  warrior  like 
you,  to  harm  an  innocent  babe !  Wreak  your  vengeance  on  me.  I  am 
ready  to  bear  it  aU.     But  the  child — what  has  he  ever  done  t'* 
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Her  Toiee  soflened  as  she  spoke  these  last  words :  she  bent  forward  with 
m  look  of  beseeching  eloquence. 

••  On  my  word,  I  will  protect  you  and  your  babe  !"  said  Washington, 
and  his  Toice  grew  tremulous  with  emotion. 

For  a  moment,  she  stood  before  him  calm  and  beautiful,  even  with  her 
disordered  robes  and  loosened  tresses,  but  that  moment  gone,  the  light  of 
madness  blazed  again  from  her  eyes. 

**  Murderer  !'*  she  exclaimed,  again,  and  grasped  his  arm,  with  a  clutch 
like  the  last  effort  of  the  dying ;  but  as  she  spoke,  her  face  grew  paler,  her 
bosom  ceased  to  beat ;  she  dashed  the  thickly  clustered  tresses  from  her 
face,  and  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  only  signs  of  life  Which  she  exhibited,  were  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  fingers,  a  slight  quivering  of  the  nether  lip.  Her  eyes  wide  open,  glared 
in  the  hce  of  Washington.  Then,  from  those  lips,  whose  beauty  had  been 
sung  by  poets,  celebrated  by  warriors,  pressed  by  the  Traitor,  started  a 
white  foam,  spotted  with  drops  of  blood. 

And  the  babe  upon  the  bed,  with  its  face  baptized  in  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  smiled  playfully  as  it  clapped  its  tiny  hands  and  tried  to  grasp  the 
fleeting  beams. 

Washington  stood  beside  the  unconscious  woman :  his  face  was  con- 
vulsed with  feeling.     The  tears  started  from  his  eyes. 

«•  May  God  help  you,  and  protect  your  babe  !"  he  said,  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 

What  mean  these  strange^  scenes,  occurring  on  this  25th  of  Sept.,  1780  T 
What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  Arnold  received  at  the  Breakfast 
table  ?  Can  you  tell  what  Revelations  were  those  comprised  in  the  letters 
and  papers  which  Washington  perused,  on  the  aAernoon  of  this  interesting 
day? 

Who  was  John  Andre  ? 

Was  the  Wife  of  Arnold  a  Partner  in  the  work  of  Treason  ? 

The  first  question  must  be  answered  by  another  picture,  painted  on  the 
shadows  of  the  Past. 

Ere  we  survey  this  picture,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  at  the  last  scene 
of  that  fatal  day. 

While  the  Wife  lay  cold  and  senseless,  there,  in  the  chamber  of  her  des- 
olated home,  the  State  Room  of  the  Vulture  presented  a  scene  of  some 
interest. 

The  British  ship  was  gliding  over  the  Hudson,  its  dishonored  flag  tinted 
by  the  last  beam  of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  sof\  cushions  of  the  State 
room  sofa,  was  seated  a  man,  with  his  throat  bared,  his  brow  darkened, 
every  line  of  his  face  distorted  by  passion.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  an 
object,  which  rested  on  the  Turkish  carpet  at  his  feet. 

That  man,  the  Hero  of  the  Wilderness,  whose  glory  had  burst  upon  his 
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country,  with  the  be*wilderiiig  splendor  of  the  Aurora,  wMch  floehae  iit 
northern  sky  with  dies  of  matchless  beauty — Benedict  Arnold. 

That  object  was  an  unsheathed  sword — the  sword  of  QiMbae  and  Hu- 
atoga. 

XV— THE   TULIP.POPLAR ; 

OR 
THE  POOR  MEN  HEROES  OF  THE  REVOLUTIDIf. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  fall  of  1780,  seven  men  went  out  by  the  roadside 
to  watch  for  robbers  ! 

It  was  two  days  before  the  scene  of  the  Breakfast  table. 

Four  of  these  men  concealed  themselves  in  the  bushes  on  the  auminit  of  a 
high  hill. 

Three  of  their  comrades  sat  down  under  a  large  poplar  tree  oome  huh 
dred  yards  to  the  northward — for  a  pleasant  game  at  cards. 

These  are  plain  sentences,  telling  simple  facts,  yet  on  these  simple  iaeto' 
hinged  the  destiny  of  Qeoige  Washington,  the  Continental  Army,  and  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Let  us  go  yonder  into  the  hollow,  where  the  highway,  descending  a  hill, 
crosses  a  gentle  brook,  ascends,  the  opposite  hill«  and  is  loet  to  view  among 
the  trees  to  the  south.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  darkens  the  foliage  of 
the  forest  trees,  scarcely  tinged  by  the  breath  of  autumn. 

This  gentle  brook,  tossing  and  murmuring  on  its  way,  is  surmounted  bj 
a  bridge  of  rude  pine  planks,  defended  on  either  side  by  a  slender  railing. 

A  dark-brown  horse  stands  champing  the  bit  and  tossing  his  black  maae 
in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  while  his  dismounted  rider  bends  over  yonder 
railing,  and  gazes  down  into  tbe  brooklet  with  a  vacant  stare. 

Let  us  look  well  upon  that  traveller.  The  manly  form,  einveloped  in  a 
blue  overcoat,  the  young  brow,  surmounted  by  a  farmer*s  round  hat,  the 
undercoat  of  a  rich  searlet  hue,  with  gold  buttons  and  tinselled  trinkets,  the 
well  polished  boots,  all  display  the  mingled  costume  of  a  yeoman  and  a 
soldier. 

His  rich  brown  hair  tosses  aside  from  his  brow :  his  dark  hazel  eye 
grows  glassy  with  thought :  his  cheek  is  white  and  red  by  turns.  Now  bis 
lip  is  compressed,  and  now  it  quivers.  Look  I  He  no  longer  leans  upon 
the  raiUng,  no  longer  gazes  down  into  the  dark  waters,  but  pacing  hurriedly 
up  and  down  the  rustic  bridge,  displaying  the  elegance  of  his  form,  the 
beauty  of  his  manly  face,  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  sun  is  seen  by  intervab  through  the  tops  of  these  eastern  trees ;  the 
song  of  birds  is  in  the  woods ;  tbe  air  comes  freighted  with  the  rich  odoon 
of  fall.  It  is  a  beautiful  morning.  Light,  feathery  clouds  floating  overhead, 
only  serve  to  relieve  the  clear  blue  of  the  autumnal  sky. 

It  is  a  beautiful  morning,  but  the  young  traveller  feels  not  the  breeze, 
cares  not  for  the  jqyous  beam.     Nor  do  those  wreaths  of  lutumnal  misti 
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m  ^ceftil  festodnfl  among  the  t&U  foroat  tr«^t  arrest  the  glance  of 
his  hazel  eye. 

He  paces  along  the  bridge^  Now  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of  his 
horse ;  now  hastily  buttons  his  overcoat,  as  if  to  eonceal  the  undereoat  of 
•br^t,  with  its  handsome  gold  buttons ;  and  at  last,  pausing  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  he  clasps  his  hands,  and  gazes  absently  upon  the  rough  planks. 

Well  may  that  man  that  paces  the  bridge,  thus  clasping  his  hands,  thus 
irtaid  like  marble,  with  his  dark  hazel  eyes  glassy  with  thought. 

For  he  is  a  Gambler. 

He  has  matched  his  life  against  a  glittering  boon — the  sword  of  a  OeneraL 
The  game  he  plays  is — Treason*— if  he  wms,  an  trmy  is  betrayed,  a  Gene^- 
sal  captured,  a  Continent  lost  If  he  loses,  he  dies  on  the  gallows,  witk 
the  rope  about  his  neck,  and  the  bandage  over  his  eyes. 

Was  he  not  a  bold  Gkmbler  t 

He  has  been  far  into  the  enemy's  country.  Over  the  river,  np  the  rocks, 
aad  into  the  secret  ehamber«  With  the  TnArroR  he  has  planned  the  Trea- 
son. Now  he  is  on  his  way  home  again  to  the  city,  where  his  General 
awaiAB  him,  trembling  with  suspense. 

Is  thai  not  a  handsome  boot  on  his  right  foot!  I  do  not  aKude  so  much 
to  the  heavy  tops,  nor  to  the  ^polished  surface,  but  to  the  glove*like  nicety 
with  which  it  envelopes  the  manly  leg.  That  boot  contains  tlie  fortress  of 
West  Point,  the  liberty  of  George  Washington,  the  safety  of  the  Continental 
Army !  An  important  boot,  you  will  admit,  and  well  adapted  to  create 
fever  in  his  mind  who  wears  it. 

One  question  is  there  before  the  mind  T)f  that  young  traveller :  Can  lie 
pan  unmoUsted  to  the  cUy  of  New  Fork  ? 

He  has  come  far  on  his  journey ;  he  has  passed  through  perils  that 
efailied  his  blood,  and  now  thirty  miles  alone  remain.  But  thirty  miles  of 
neolral  ground,  ravaged  by  robbers  from  both  armies,  who  plunder  the 
American  because  be  is  not  a  Briton,  and  rob  the  Briton  because  he  is  not 
an  American. 

This  is  a  thrilling  question. 

Those  papers  in  his  boot,  once  transferred  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  this 
jomg  gentleman  will  be  rewarded  with  a  General's  commission. 

As  this  brilliant  thought  passes  over  his  mind,  there  comes  another 
thought,  sad,  sweet,,  tender. 

The  little  sitting  room  yonder  in  England,  where  his  fair-haired  sister, 
and  his  sister  with  the  flowing  dark  tresses,  are  seated  by  the  mother's 
knee,  talking  of  him,  their  absent  brother !  O,  it  is  sweet  to  dream  by 
night,  but  sweeter  far,  to  dream  by  day,  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  A  beau- 
tiful dream !  That  old  femaliar  room,  with  oaken  wainscot  and  antique 
ftimiture ;  the  mother,  with  her  placid  face,  venerable  with  grey  hair ;  tlie 
fanr  girls  now  bioshing  and  ripening,  into  women  !  i 

He  will  return  home ;  yes,  they  shall  hear  his  manly  step*    They  shall 
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look  (torn  the  door,  and  instead  of  the  untitled  Cadet,  behold  the 
General.     The  thought  fires  his  soul. 

He  gives  his  fears  to  the  wind.  For  he  is  a  brave  man,  but  now  he  is 
afraid,  for  he  is  doing  a  coward's  work,  and  feels  a  coward's  pangs. 

He  springs  on  his  horse,  and  with  Washington,  West  Point,  and  the  Cob> 
tinental  Army  in  his  right  boot,  he  passes  on  his  way. 

Let  us  go  up  yonder  hill  before  him.     What  is  this  we  see  f 

'1  hree  men  seated  beneath  a  tree  pla3ring  cards !  Alone  and  magnifieeat 
ftands  that  Tulip-Poplar,  its  broad  limbs  extending  at  least  forty  (set  ina 
the  trunk,  and  that  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  tree  yoo  may  not 
see  in  a  life-time.  A  trunk,  like  the  column  of  some  Druid  Temple,  hewi 
of  granite  rock,  a  shade  like  the  shelter  of  some  colossal  war-tent.  How  tilt 
broad  green  leaves  toss  to  and  fro  to  the  impulse  of  the  breeze ! 

It  stands  somewhat  aside  from  the  road,  separated  from  the  trees  oT 
yonder  wood. 

While  these  men  pass  the  cards  and  fill  the  anr  with  the  soog-  and  laogk, 
let  us  draw  near. 

That  small  man,  leaning  forward,  with  the  smile  on  his  lips,  is  naoied 
WiLUAKs.  He  is  near  forty  years  of  age,  as  you  can  see  by  the  intricate 
wrinkles  on  his  face.  His  costume,  a  plain  fjirmer's  dress,  with  belt  sod 
powder  horn.  By  his  side,  reclining  on  the  ground,  a  man  of  large  firaine^ 
stalward  arms,  broad  chest,  also  leans  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  apon  the  gasM. 
He  is  named  Van  W^rt.  His  face,  dogged  and  resolute  in  its  expression 
gives  you  an  idea  of  his  character.  The  third,  a  tall,  well-formed  man  of 
some  twenty  years,  with  an  intelligent  countenance  and  dark  eye,  is  dressed 
in  a  faded  British  uniform.  He  is  at  once  the  most  intelligent  and  soldie^ 
like  man  of  the  company.     His  name  is  Paulding. 

Their  rifles  are  laid  against  the  trunk  of  the  tulip-poplar.  Here  we  ban 
them,  intent  upon  their  game,  laughing  in  careless  glee,  now  and  then  sing* 
ing  a  camp  song,  While  the  cards  move  briskly  in  their  fingers. 

All  at  once  the  party  turned  their  faces  to  the  north.  The  sound  of 
a  horse's  hoof  struck  on  their  ears. 

**  Here  comes  a  stranger  !'*  exclaimed  Van  Wert,  with  a  marked  Dutch 
accent,  «*  A  fine,  gentleman-like  man.  Hey,  Paulding  ?  Had  not  we  better 
stop  him  t" 

Paulding  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  beheld  our  young  traveller  riding  skiwly 
toward  the  tree.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  highway,  intendy  regarding 
the  stranger,  whom  h^  surveyed  with  a  meaning  glance. 

As  his  horse  reached  the  poplar  tree,  Williams  sprang  forward  and  seiied 
the  reins,  while  Paulding  presented  his  rifle  to  the  breast  of  the  young  man. 

M'Stand  !"  he  exclaimed,  >n  a  deep,  sonorous  voice,  **  Which  way  t*^ 

For  a  moment  the  stranger  gazed  in  the  face  of  the  soldier,  who  stood 
before  him,  clad  in,  a  British  uniform.  A  shade  of  doubt,  inquiry,  to 
piMSed  over  his  handsome  face. 
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**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  struck  their  ears  with  its  tones 
oC  BNisic,  ^'  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party  ?" 

**  Which  party  ?"  ashed  Paulding. 

•*  7%«  Lowtr  Party  /"  returned  the  traveller. 

A  smile  darted  over  Paulding's  face. 

**  So  do  I,'*  said  he,  still  keeping  his  rifle  at  the  breast  of  the  unknown. 

'  I  am  a  British  officer  !'*  exclaimed  the  young  man,  rising  proudly  in  his 
stirrups,  as  he  displayed  a  gold  watch  in  his  extended  hand.  '*  I  trust  that 
you  wiU  know  better  than  to  detain  me,  when  you  learn  that  I  am  out  of 
.the  country  on  particular  business." 

The  three  soldiers  started.  The  athletic  Van  Wert  advanced  to  the  side 
^  of  Williams,  and  seized  the  other  bridle  rein.     Paulding  jsmiled  grimly. 

*'  Dismount  !'*  he  said,  pointing  the  rifle  at  the  very  heart  of  the  stranger, 
who  gazed  from  face  to  face  with  a  look  of  wonder. 

**  A$y  God  l"  said  he,  gaily,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "^^  I  suppose  I  must  do 
anything  t6  pass." 

He  drew  from  his  breast  a  paper,  which  he  extended  to  Paulding.  The 
other  soldiers  look  over  their  comrade's  shoulder  as  he  read  it  aloud  : 

Head  Quarters,  Robinson^s  Hcuse,  Sept'r  22d,  178D. 
Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  Guards  to  the  White  Plains,  or  below 
if  he  chooses.    He  being  on  Public  Business  by  my  Direction. 

&  Arnold,  M.  Gen. 

**  Now,*'  said  the  bearer  of  this  passport,  as  he  dismounted,  *'  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  pass.  You  will  risk  a  great  deal  by  detaining  me.  Gene- 
ral Arnold  will  not  lightly  overlook  my  detention,  I  assure  you  !" 

Paulding,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  turned  to  his  comrades,  who,  with 
surprise  in  their  faces,  uttered  some  hurried  words,  inaudible  to  the  stranger. 

•*  You  see,  sir,  I'd  let  you  pass,"  said  Paulding,  "  but  there's  so  many 
bad  people  about,  I'm  afeerd  you  might  be  one  of  them.  Besides,  Mister 
Anderson,  how  came  you,  a  British  officer,  in  possession  of  this  pass  from 
an  American  General  ?" 

For  the  first  time  the  face  of  the  stranger  was  clouded.  His  lip  was 
tightly  compressed,  as  though  he  was  collecting  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind. 

**  Why  do  you  weajr  a  British  uniform  ?"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Paul- 
ding's dress. 

*•  Why  you  see,  the  tories  and  robbers  belongin*  to  your  army,  would  not, 
let  me  live  a  peaceable  life  until  I  enlisted  under  your  king.  I  staid  in  New 
York  until  I  could  escape,  which  I  did  one  fine  day,  with  this  uniform  on 
my  back.    Here  I  am,  on  neutral  ground,  but  an  American  to  the  backbone  !" 

**  Come,  Mister,"  exclaimed  Williams,  '*  You  may  as  well  walk  into  the 
bushes*;  we  want  to  sarch  you." 

Without  a  word,  the  stranger  suffered  them  to  lead  him  under  the  shade 
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of  ponder  wood.  In  a  moment  he  elood  on  a  moeaj  sod,  with  a  leafy 
canopy  overhead.  Around  him,  with  anepieion,  wonder*  onriosity,  immped 
on  their  faces,  stood  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert. 

He  was  calm,  that  unknown  man ;  not  a  flush  was  on  his  faee,  not  a 
frown  upon  his  brow.  Yet  his  hazel  eye*  glanced  from  face  to  faee  wttii 
look  of  deep  anxiety. 

They  took  the  overcoat,  the  coal  of  elaret  hue,  gtitlering  with  tinel,  the 
nankin  and  flannel  waistcoats,  nay,  the  ruflled  shirt  itself,  firoin,  his  ftnii 
and  yet  no  evidence  of  his  character  in  the  shape  of  written  or  prinledptpa 
met  their  eyes.  At  last  his  boots,  his  under-garments,  all  save  his  stock- 
ings, were  removed ;  yet  still  no  paper,  no  sign  of  mystery  or  treason  w» 
revealed. 

He  stood  in  that  silent  recess,  with  all  the  proud  beaaty  of  that  form— 
which,  in  its  manliness  of  chest,  grace  of  limb,  elegance  of  outline,  rivaSed 
the  Apollo  of  the  Sculptor's  dream — laid  bare  to  the  light.  His  brown  cuk, 
tossed  to  the  impulse  of  the  breeze,  about  his  face  and  brow.  His  tim 
were  folded  across  his  breast,  as  he  gazed  in  the  soldier's  fitces. 

**  Your  stockings,  if  yon  please,"  said  Paulding,  bending  down  at  Af 
oflfoer's  feet.  The  stocking  of  the  right  foot  was  drawn,  and  lo !  thite 
carefully  folded  papers,  placed  n^t  the  sole  of  the  foot,  were  diseiosed.  li 
a  moment  the  oUier  stocking,  and  three  papers  more. 

The  yonng  man  shook  with  a  sudden  tremor. 

One  burst  of  surprise  echoed  from  the  soldiers  as  they  opened  the  papea 

The  stranger  had  one  hope  I  They  were  but  rude  men ;  they  mi^t  00! 
be  able  to  read  the  papers,  but  that  hope  was  vain,  for  in  a  clear,  bold  voice, 
Paulding  gave  their  fatal  secret  to  the  air. 

Artillery  orders,  showing  how  the  garrison  of  West  Point  should  be  dif- 
posed  of  in  case  of  an  alarm ;  an  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  fortress ;  u 
estimate  of  the  number  of  men,  requisite  to  man  the  works ;  a  return  of  the 
ordnance  ;' remarks  on  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  various  worksri 
report  of  a  council  of  war  lately  at  head  quarters,  concerning  the  campaign, 
^hich  Washington  had  sent  to  Arnold — such  were  the  secrets  of  tbeee 
papers,  all  in  the  undisguised  hand  writing  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  is  in  vain  to  picture  the  dismay  which  was  stamped  upon  each  soidief*! 
face«  as  word  by  word,  they  spelled  out  and  guessed  out  the  temUe  treach- 
ery, which,  to  their  plain  minds,  seemed  to  hang  over  these  letters. 

The  young  man — now  their  ^prisoner — stood  silent,  but  pale  as  death. 
For  a  moment  all  his  fortitude  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him. 

At  last,  laying  his  hands  on  Paulding's  arms,  he  said,  in  tremulous  tones 

•*  Take  my  watch,  my  horse,  my  purse — all  I  have — only  let  m^  go  T 

This  was  a  terrible  temptation  for  three  poor  men,  who,  living  in  a  land 
demoralized  by  war,  where  neither  property  nor  life  was  safe  f^  an  hour, 
had  never,  in  all  their  lives,  owned  such  a  fine  horse,  elegant  gol<'  wHxk 
or  purse  of  yellow  guineas. 
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For  a  momeitt  Paulding  was  silent,  bia  manly  hce  wore  a  hflsitating  look. 

**  Will  you  gif  U8  any  ting  else  ?"  said  Van  Wert,  with  a  strong  Dutch 
accent. 

**  Yes,  I  will  make  each  ipan  of  you  rich  for  life,"  repeated  the  young 
man,  his  manner  growing  more  urgent,  while  his  face  was  agitated  with 
enMMiou. — ^*  Lands— dry-goods— money,  to  enable  you  to  live  independent 
of  the  world — anything  you  like,  only  let  m^  go  !*' 

Poor  fellow !  Hia  tones  were  tremulous.  He  was  only  pleading  not  for 
a  free  passage,  but  for  life,  and  a— Oenaralship.  A  terribly  distinct  Tision 
of  his  mother  and  sisters  flashed  over  his  soul. 

^  But,  Mister,"  exclaimed  Williams,  **  How  are  we  to  know  that  you'll 
keep  your  word  ?" 

**  I  will  stay  here  until  you  go  into  the  city  and  return !"  was  the  response 
of  the  prisoner.     * 

Paulding  was  yet  silent,  with  a  shade  of  gloom  on  his  brow,  while  Van 
Wert  and  Williams  looked  in  one  another's  face.    The  prisoner,  with  agony 
"quivering  in  every  feature,  awaited  their  reply. 

**  Dress  yourself,"  muttered  Paulding,  in  a  rough  voice. 

**  Then  yoQ  oonaent,you  will  let  me  go  7"  eagerly  exclaimed  the  diguised 
•fficer. 

Paulding  made  no  reply. 

Slowly  he  resumed  hia  apparel. 

He  then  looked  around,  as  if  to  read  his  doom  in  the  faces  of  these 
rude  men. 

For  they  were  rude  men.  It  was  an  awful  time  of  fear,  doubt,  murder, 
that  era  of  1780.  No  man  could  trust  his  neighbor.  This  thirty  miles  of 
neutral  ground  was  as  much  under  the  control  of  law  as  the  Desert  of  Ara- 
bia. These  men  had  felt  the  hand  of  British  wrong ;  they  had  been  robbed, 
ill-treated,  trampled  under  foot  by  British  power. 

'^ere  was  a  chance  to  make  them  all  rich  men.  The  young  man*a  words 
were  fair.  He  would  remain  a  prisoner  until  they  had  tested  hii  truth,  l^ 
going  to  New  York.  They  knew  that  some  strange  mystery  hung  about 
his  path ;  they  guessed  that  his  escape  would  bring  danger  to  Washington. 
But  more  than  Uiis,  they  could  neither  know  nor  guess. 

Admit,  as  some  have  urged,  that  these  men  were  robbers,  who  came  out 
this  fine  morning  of  September,  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  hi^way,  and 
the  case  becomes  more  difficult.  If  poor  men,  they  would  scarcely  refuse 
his  offer ;  if  robbers,  they  would  at  once  take  watch,  and  horse,  and  gold, 
and  bid  him  go ! 

For  some  moments  deep  silence  prevailed. 

«*  W^  you  aeoe^t  my  offer,  gentlemen  f " 

Paoldtng  turned  and  faced  him. 

**  No !"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  chilled  the  young  man's  blood  ;  ^  H 
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yoa  were  to  offer  me  ten  thousand  guineae  I  ooold  not — ^I  would  not,  let 
yon  go!" 

The  prisoner  said  not  a  word,  but  his  face  grew  paler. 

They  went  slowly  forth  from  the  wood,  and  stood  once  more  beneath  the 
Tulip-Poplar. 

The  young  stranger  looked  upon  his  horse,  which  was  to  bear  him  away 
a  prisoner,  and  his  heart  thrilled  with  a  pang  like  death. 

At  this  moment,  turning  to  the  west,  he  beheld  a  sight  which  chilled  his 
blood.  The  British  ship  Vulture, — which  he  had  missed  near  West 
Point,  by  some  accident  never  yet  explained — rode  there,  upon  the  calm 
Hudson,  within  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Escape,  safety, 
honor,  so  near,  and  yet  he  was  a  prisoner. 

Once  more  he  turned,  once  more  in  piercing  tones,  with  hurried  ges- 
tures, he  besought  them  to  take  all ;  he  promised  them  fortune,  only  that 
he  might  depart. 

But  still  that  stem  answer : 

**  For  ten  thousand  guineas  we  would  not  let  tou  go  !*' 

The  sun  was  up  in  the  heavens.  ,  The  breeze  tossed  the  magnificent 
limbs  of  the  Tulip-Poplar.  Grouped  under  its  shadow  were  the  caplOB 
and  their  prisoner.  Here,  the  manly  Paulding,  with  an  expression  of  pity 
stealing  over  his  face  ;  there,  Williams,  his  countenance  expressing  a  dull, 
apathetic  wonder ;  farther  on.  Van  Wert,  his  form  raising  above  his  com- 
rades, while  his  arms  were  folded  across  his  breast  The  cards  were  lit- 
tered over  the  grass,  but  each  man  grasped  his  rifle. 

O,  silken  people,  in  fine  robes,  who  read  your  peHumed  volumes,  detail- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  rich  and  great,  can  you  see  no  virtue  under  those  rude 
waistcoats,  no  greatness  in  those  peasant  faces  7  It  has  been  my  task  again 
and  again,  to  portray  the  grandeur  of  a  Washington,  the  chivalry  of  La- 
fayette, the  glorious  deeds  of  Wayne ;  but  here,  in  these  half-robber,  half* 
soldier  ft^ms,  methinks  is  found  a  Self-denial,  that  will  match  the  brigfal- 
est  of  them  all.  Honor  to  Washington,  and  Lafayette,  and  Wayne,  and 
honor  to  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  the  Poor  Men  Hssoes  or 
THE  Revolution. 

They  stood  grouped  under  the  Tulip-Poplar ;  but  their  prisoner  ? 

He  laid  his  arms  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  hid  his  face  on  its  dad 
mane. 

Long  agoi  the  bones  of  that  young  traveller  crumbled  to  dust,  in  a  felon's 
grave,  beneath  a  gibbet's  foot. 

Long  ago,  on  a  stormy  nigh^  the  lightnings  of  God  descended  upon  the 
Tulip-Poplar,  and  rent  its  trunk  to  the  roots,  and  scattered  its  branches  to 
the  air. 

And  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  are  also  gone,  but  their  names 
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u%  lemettibMed  fereTermore.  Let  nf  look  for  a  momeiit  at  thd  class  to 
whidi  they  belonged,  let  us  take  one  of  these  humble  men  and  paint  the 
picture  of  a  Poor  Man  Hero, 

He  crouches  beside  th^  trunk  gf  the  giant  oak,  on  the  wild  wood 
aide*  He  sweeps  the  overhanging  leares  aside  with  his  brawny  hand — the 
light  fj^k  suddenly  over  his  swarthy  and  sunburnt  face,  over  his  fur  cap, 
with  its  bucktaii  plume,  oyer  the  blue  hunting  shirt,  over  his  forest  mocca- 
sins, and  huntsman's  attire.  He  raises  the  glittering  rifle  to  his  eye,  that 
keen,  grey  eye,  looking  from  beneath  the  bushy  eyebrow,  and  fixed  upon 
the  distant  foeman — he  raises  his  rifle,  he  aims  at  the  star  on  the  heart — he 
fires.  The  wood  rings  with  the  sound — the  Britisher  has  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  his  grave. 

And  thus  speeding  along  from  tree  to  rock,  from  the  fence  to  the  secure 
ambush  of  the  buckwheat  field — speeding  along  with  his  stealthy  footsteps, 
and  his  keen  eye  ever  on  the  watch,  the  bold  rifleman  heeds  not  the  battle 
raging  in  the  valley  below  ;  he  cares  not  for  the  noise,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  mechanical  march  of  the  drilled  columns ;  he  cares  for  naught  but  his 
own  true  rifle,  that  bears  a  death  in  every  ball — 'that  shrielcs  a  death-knell 
at  every  fire.  A  free  man  was  the  old  rifleman.  His  home  was  the  wild 
wood,  his  companions  the  beasts  of  the  ravine,  and  the  birds  of  the  cliff; 
his  friend,  true  and  unfailing,  was  his  rifle,  and  his  joy  was  to  wander 
along  the  lonely  pathway  of  the  wilderness,  to  track  the  Indian  to  his 
camp-fire,  the  panther  to  his  lair. 

A  free  man  was  the  old  rifleman.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  hard  chase, 
what  king  so  happy  as  he  ?  He  seats  himself  on  the  green  sward,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ancient  oak,  in  the  depths  of  the  eternal  woods,  while  the  setting 
sunbeams  fling  their  lines  of  gold  athward  the  mossy  carpet,  and  between 
the  quivering  leaves  of  the  twilight  foliage.  ^ 

He  rears  the  booth  of  forest  branches,  with  its  walls  and  roof  of  leaves, 
he  spreads  his  couch  of  buffalo  robes,  and  then  gathering  the  limbs  of  de- 
cayed trees,  he  lights  his  fire,  and  the  rosy  gleam  flares  over  the  darkening 
woods,  a  sign  of  home  built  in  the  wilderness. 

The  victim  of  the  day's  chase,  the  gallant  deer,  is  then  dragged  to  the  fire- 
side, divested  of  his  skin,  and  anon  the  savory  steak  smokes  in  the  blaze, 
and  the  tree  hermit  of  the  woods,  the  free  old  backwoodsman,  rubs  his  bony 
hands  with  glee,  and  chuckles  with  all  a  hunter's  delight. 

Such  were  the  men  that  thronged  the  woods  and  peopled  the  solitudes 

of  this,  our  glorious  land  of  the  New  World,  in  the  year  of  grace,  Seventt- 

Six, — in  the  year  of  freedom — One.     To  this  class  belong  the  captors  of 

Andre,  who  refused  a  fortune,  rather  than  aid  the  enemy  of  Washington* 

Such  were  the  men  whom  the  British  were  sent  to  conquer :  such  were 

the  men  who  knew  nothing  of  pretty  uniforms,  mechanical  drills,  or  regular 

lines  of  march,  whom  the  stout  red-coats  were  to  annihilate. 

The  huntsman's  firock  of  blue  was  not  very  handsolne,  his  rough  leggings 
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vrete  norqnile  a*  pfeUy  as  the  greDadier*s  well  polished  booli,  lik  cap  of 
fur  was  a  shapeless  thing  altogelheii  and  yet  he  had  two  things  that  some- 
times troubled  his  enemies  not  a  litde — a§ur^  rifle  and  a  keen  eye. 

Let  us  be  just  to  their  memoties,  Whil^  we  honor  Paulding;  Williams 
and  Van  Wert,  let  us  remember  that  ten  thousand  such  as  these,  rest  on* 
known,  unnamed,  beneath  the  graves  of  the  P^t,  while  the  grass  growi 
more  b^utiful  above,  moistened  with  their  blood,  the  nnhonored  Pocxr  Mea 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution.* 


It  now  becomes  our  task  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
Am^d  received  at  the  Breakfast  table. 

Andre,  when  captured,  was  taken  to  the  nearest  military  poet  at  North 
Castle,  where  Colonel  Jamison  was  stationed  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
This  brave  officer  was  utterly  confounded  by  the  revelations  of  the  papers, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the  boot  of  the  Conspirator.  He  could  not 
imagine,  that  a  General  so  renowned  as  Arnold  was  a  Traitor.  His  coo- 
fusion  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known,  that  the  letter  perused  by  the 
traitor  at  the  breakfast  table,  was  a  hasty  note  from  Jamison,  announcing  the 
capture  of  a  man  named  Anderson,  who  ^  had  a  passport  signed  in  your 
name  endpapers  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency** 

At  the  same  time,  he  announced  that  he  had  sent  these  dangerous  papers 
to  Washington. — You  have  seen  the  agitation  of  the  American  Greneral, 
when  after  two  day's  delay,  he  received  these  documents  at  Robinson^s 
House. — The  honest  blunder  of  Jamison  saved  the  Traitor's  neck. 

Next  comes  the  question — Was  Arnold's  wife  a  Partner  in  the  work  of 
Treason  T  Again  let  us  question  the  shadows  of  the  past  for  an  answer. 
Was  her  fate,  in  any  manner,  connected  with  the  destiny  of  John  Andre ! 
Let  these  scenes,  which  break  upon  us  from  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution, 
solve  the  question. 


NoTB.— There  is  a  tiranffe  mystery  connected  with  ■  this  capture.  Like  other 
prominent  incidienta  of  the  Kevolution,  it  has  been  described  in  at  least  tveoty 
difTerent  wavs.  The  distinguished  historian,  Sparks,  presents  a  plain,  atraigbtforward 
accoant,  which  in  ita  turn  is  contradicted  by  a  late  article  in  a  western  paper, 
purporting  to  be  reminiscences  of  a  gentlemen  named  HudaoOf  who  profeaaea  to  be 
conversant  with  the  facts,  from  an  actual  acquaintance  with  Pauldinf,  Williamst 
and  Van  Wert.  Mr.  H.  states  that  Paalding  wore  a  British  uniform ;  that  WilliaBi 
was  despatched  with  a  note  to  Arnold  ;  and  that  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  Sing  Sii^f 
and  from  thence  to  Tappan,  where  Wathington  arrived  in  a  few  minutes.  Sparks, 
the  FJEST  Historian  of  our  country,  makes  no  mention  of  the  uniform,  tad  by  tht 
evidence  of  the  three  heroes,  directly  contradicts  the  other  statementa.  Aodrs 
waa  taken  to  North  Caatle,  widle  Waikinglon  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  HaHftiri' 
Not  a  word  (on  the  trial  of  Andre,)  was  said  by  either  Paulding  or  hia  comcadea,  ia 
relation  to  the  departure  of  Williams  with  a  note  to  Arnold.  There  is  an  evident 
ambiguity  here,  which  ahouhl  be  removed.  Mr.  HudBon*8  statement,  plain  and  deeded 
as  it  18,  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  men  from  whom  he  received  it.  If  correctt 
then  they  uttered  falsehoods  on  the  trial  of  Andre, — if  untrue,  they  are  guilty  of 
wilful  or  involuntary  misrepresentation.  The  mention  of  the  British  uibform  plaesi 
a  new  construction  upon  the  whole  affair,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  satiafacttfT 
eaplaaation  of  the  coodiKt  of  Andre,  ever  yet  pttbUsiied« 
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Two  scenes  from  the  past ;  two  scenes  from  the  dim  shadows  of  Revo-  ^ 
lutionary  Romance.    One  is  a  scene  of  Light — the  other,  of  Gloom. 

The  first  scene  took  place  when  the  British  Army  was  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  while  Benedict  Arnold  was  confined  to  his  room,  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  with  the  wounds  of  Saratoga* 

The  other  scene  occurred  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  when  Benedict 
Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point. 

Yonder,  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  stands  an  ol^  house,  with  th« 
marks  of  decay  about  its  roofs,  its  windows  and  walls.  An  old  house,  with 
scattered  tenements  and  broken  commons  all  around  it.  Not  long  ago, 
/alien  into  utter  neglect,  it  was  occupied  as  a  ct>ach-shop ;  now  it  is  crowded 
with  the  yqung  faces,  the  busy  hum  of  a  common  school. 

There  was  a  time,  when  that  old  house  was  a  lordly  palace,  with  one 
wide  green  lawn  stretching  away  from  the  hall-door  for  half  a  mile,  away 
to  the  brink  of  the  broad  Delaware. 

There  was  a  night  when  that  house  shook  to  the  tread  of  warriors,  and 
the  steps  of  dancers — when  every  tree  along  that  wide  lawn  shone  with 
lights  on  every  bough.  Yes,  a  night,  a  banquet  was  given  there  by  the 
ofi^cers  of  Sir  William  Howe,  in  honor  of  his  glorious  victory  !  Victory  ? 
Yes,  in  honor  of  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  been  worse  beaten,  by  Mister 
Washington. 

Ah,  it  was  a  glorious  night.  A  midnight  sky  above,  and  light  and  glitter 
below.  Then  gondolas,  freighted  \^th  beauty,  glided  over  the  waters, 
flashing  streams  of  light  along  the  dark  waves.  Then  the  gallant  officers 
put  off  their  red  coats  to  put  on  armor  and  helmet,  like  knights  of  old,  and  ' 
a  gay  tournament,  with  heralds,  and  plumes,  and  steeds,  and  banners,  flashed 
over  the  wide  lawn. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  upon  this  tournament. 

In  yonder  balcony,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lawn — that  balcony,  over- 
hung with  the  blood-red  banner,  festooned  with  flowers — is  crowded  oqe 
living  mass  of  womanly  beauty.  Blue  eyes  and  hazel,  eyes  dark  as  mid- 
night, or  soft  and  languishing  as  June,  there  mingle  these  glances  in  one 
blaze  of  light.  There  you  behold  the  tender  forms  of  girlhood,  the  mature 
bust  of  womanhood,  there  crowded  into  one  view,  you  see  all  that  is  like 
the  ruby  or  the  rose  on  woman's  lip,  like  the  summer  dawn  on  her  cheek, 
like  the  deep  stars  of  night  in  her  eye. 

These  are  the  flowers  of  the  aristocracy,  assembled  in  one  group  of  Ipve- 
liness,  to  grace  the  Meschianza  of  Sir  William  Howe. 

Meschianza?  That  is  a  strange  word,  what  does  it  mean?  I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  my  mind  is  somewhat  impressed  with  the  fancy  of  ita  Hiadoa 
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origin     Tea,  it  is  possibly  derived  from  some  Sancrit  word,  and  signifies, 
to  be  glad  at  not  being  worse  beaten,  to  be  exceedingly  joyfiil  on  limited 
Tictories,  to  be  thankful  that  one's  neck  is  safe.   That  is  the  only  denvatioa 
'    I  coald  erer  find  for  Mechianza. 

*  Below  the  balcony  spreads  the  scene  of  the  tournament.  There,  at  one 
end,  throngh  the  trees,  you  see  the  palace,  fiaming  like  a  funeral  pyre,  with 
lights,  and  yonder,  far  down  the  lawn,  the  broad  Delaware  glimmers  into 
▼iew. 

Hush  every  whisper ;  the  Tournament  is  ready  to  begin. 

From  these  groups  of  Knights  at  either  end  of  the  lists,  two  cayalien 
sally  forth  and  confront  each  other.  One  in  armour  of  plated  gold,  mounted 
on  a  dark  steed,#with  a  black  plume  shadowing  his  brow.  The  other,  on 
tiiat  mOk'^white  steed,  is  cased  from  head  to  foot,  in  an  armour  of  azure 
steel.     A  white  plume  tosses  from  his  brow. 

Now  hold  your  breath,  for  they  come  thundering  on.  On,  on,  over  the 
green  lawn,  on  to  each  other's  breasts,  on  with  the  levelled  lance.  ^ 

There  is  a  pause — they  crash  together — now  there  is  a  moment  of  doubt 
—but  now — ^look !  How  the  white  scarfs  from  yon  gallery  wave  like 
snow-flakes  on  the  air. 

The  Knight  on  the  dark  steed  is  down ;  but  the  Knight  in  armour  of 
azure  steel,  mounted  on  the  milk-white  steed,  rides  round  the  lists  io 
irinmph,  with  his  snowy  plume  tossing  as  he  goes. 

Oh,  this  is  a  glorious  show,  a  grand  Tournament,  a  splendid  display  of 
lovely  women,  and  oh,  for  a  swelling  word  from  the  vocabulary  of  adjectirei 
—a  Meschianza ;  and  all  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe,  who  is  so  glad 
that  he  is  not  worzt  beaten  by  Mister  Washington. 

Tonder  fair  girl  bending  from  the  gallery,  lets  fall  upon  the  brow  of  thai 
white-plumed  Knight,  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  woven  with  lilies  and  roses. 

His  dark  hazel  eyes  upraised  catch  the  smile  as  it  speaks  from  her  lips. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  crowns  the  Victor  of  the  Tournament.  It  is  a 
lovely  picture.     Let  us  look  upon  a  lovelier. 

Yonder,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  grove,  where  the  lights  glare  flicker- 
ing and  indistinct,  over  the  tuf\ed  sward,  a  knight  cased  in  glittering  armour 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  a  lovely  girl. 

For  she  is  lovely,  even  into  that  towering  head-dress  that  lays  back  her 
golden  hair  from  her  white  brow,  in  a  mass  of  powder  and  pearls  ;  she  is 
lovely  in  that  gorgeous  dress,  trailing  in  luxurious  folds  upon  the  ground,  its 
jewels  and  satin  and  gold,  hiding  the  matchless  outline  of  her  form.«  Yes, 
she  is  lovely,  for  that  deep,  yet  wild  and  languishing  eye,  that  laughing  lipi 
would  be  more  beautiful,  were  the  form  girded  in  a  peasant  garb,  instead  of 
beinj^  veiled  in  the  royal  robes  of  a  Qi^en. 

And  tell  me,  as  that  fair  girl,  extending  her  hand,  half  (urns  her  head 
away,  the  blush  ripening  over  her  cheek,  while  (he  Ipver  looks  up  with  glad 
md  gnMM  eyas,  tell  me,  is  it  not  as  lovely  a  picture  as  artist  ever  drew  T 
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Now  change  the  sceoa.  Let  the  Tooraament  paalb  Let  Sir  Wittimi 
Howe  go  hoo9e  to  England.  Let  (be  guy  Knighta  of  the  Bkttded  Rosee 
and  Burning  Lances  go  to  the  battle-field  again,  there  to  be  beaten  by  Mad 
Anthony,  that  Knight  of  the  Iron-Hand ;  or  G^i;ge  WaabingtODt  the  Knight 
without  Fear  and  without  Reproach* 

Now  let  ua  go  to  West  Point 

In  the  Southern  window  of  the  mansion,  opposite  that  fortress  stapdt  a 
beautiful  woman,  with  her  long  hair  all  scattered  in  disorder  about  her  shoul- 
ders, while  her  blue  eye,  glaring  with  a  look  like  madnei^s,  is  fixed  on  the 
Southern  sky. 

In  that  beautifu)  woman,  you  recognize  the  lovely  giii  of  the  Meschianza. 
That  woman  is  now  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold,  wha  fled  from  West ' 
Point  but  a  few  brief  days  ago,  io  the  British  ship  YQlfeure.     That  child 
laughing  on  her  bosom,  ia  the  child  of  a  Traitor. 

Fes,  she  has  linked  her  fate  ivUh  the  destiny  qf  Arnold*  Yet,  stUl  of' 
ter  her  marriage,  she  continues  her  correspondence  with  the  Knight  of  the 
Meschianza,  who  dwells  in  New  York,  the  favorite  of  Sir  Henry  Glinton* 

In  those  letters,  the  first  letters  of  Arnold  tQ  Clinton,  signed  GuBtavus, 
and  speaking  Treason,  were  enclp$e4.  Thus,  the  letters  of  the  Wife,  to 
the  gallant  Knight,  were  the  vehicles  of  her  Husband's  dishonor.-^ 

Why  does  she  gaze  so  earnestly  toward  the  South  ?  She  looka  for  the 
Knight  of  the  Tournament ! 

There  on  that  piece  of  table-Iapd,  which  looks  down  upon  the  Hudson^ 
where  its  waters  sweep  in  their  broadest  flow — at  Tappan  Zee-^there 
nnder  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun,  a  dense  crowd  is  gathered  near  a  small 
9tone  house ;  not  a  murmur  is  heard  in  that  crowd  ;  all  is  silent  as  the  clay 
cold  lips  of  the  dead. 

Ere  we  look  upon  the  sight  which  chills  the  crowd  into  such  deep 
silence,  let  us  go  back  to  the  daybreak  honr. 

Day  was  breaking  over  the  broad  Hudson,  over  the  hills  orowned  with 
gorgeous  autumnal  foliage,  over  yon  solitary  stone  house  and  along  the  level 
space,  when  two  figures  came  hither  with  spades  in  their  hands. 

They  were  rough  men,  embrued  in  life-long  deeds  of  blood,  but  as  they 
sunk  two  holes  in  the  sod,  with  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  between,  they 
were  at  first  silent ;  then  a  scalding  drop  of  moisture  stole  from  the  eyes  of 
that  rough  man,  while  his  comrade  cursed  him  for  crying,  as  his  own  eye 
was  wet  with  a  tear. 

It  must  have  been  a  dark  matter  indeed  to  make  men  like  diese,  shed  tears. 

When  those  holes  were  dug,  then  they  brought  two  thick  pieces  of 
scantling,  and  placed  them  in  the  cavities ;  then  another  piece  at  the  top 
connected  these  upright  timbers ;  and  last  of  all,  a  rope  was  brought,  and 
then -behold — the  Gallows! 

It  was  around  this  gallows  as  the  hour  of  noon  came  on»  that  a  dense 
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crowd  gathered*  There  were  blae  and  gold  ^niforme,  and  there  thelm>wn 
drees  of  the  fanner.  That  high-browed  man,  whom  you,  see  yonder, 
among  the  crowd  of  officers,  bears  the  great  name,  which  the  nation  aJwajs 
lored  to  repeat — Alexander  Hamilton. 

It  is  noon— and  look !  From  yonder  stone-house  comes  a  yoang  man, 
in  a  magnificent  scarlet  uniform ;  a  young  man,  with  glossy  brown  hair  and 
a  deep  hazel  eye. 

As  he  comes  through  the  lane,  made  by  the  parting  of  the  crowd,  yoo 
can  see  that  cart  moving  slowly  at  his  heels  ;  that  cart  in  which  crouches  a 
grim  figure,  sitting  on  a  pine  box,  with  crape  over  its  face. 

Does  this  spectacle  interest  you  T    Then  look  in  that  young  man*s  face, 
'  and  behold  the  Knight  of  the  Tournament     When  we  beheld  him  last,  a 
fair  lady  dropped  laurel  6n  his  brow,  a  chaplet  of  laurel  and  roses.     To- 
day, that  grim  figure  will  crown  him  with  a  chaplet  of  death ! 

He  draws  near  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  For  a  moment,  he  stands,  roll- 
ing over  a  little  stone  with  his  foot,  as  he  tries  to  smother  Aat  choking  sen- 
sation in  his  throat. 

There  is  silence  in  that  crowd. 

Look !  the  cart  waits  for  him  under  the  dangling  rope — that  grim  figure 
lays  the  pine  cofiin  upon  the  ground — and  then  binds  his  arms  lightly  with 
a  handkerchief. 

The  silence  is  deeper. 

Now  the  young  man  turns  very  pale.  With  his  half-pinioned  arms,  he 
arranges  the  frill  of  the  ruffle  around  his  wrist ;  he  binds  the  handkerchief 
over  his  face* 

Oh,  father  of  souls,  that  look !  Yes,  ere  he  winds  the  handkerchief 
around  his  brow,  he  casts  one  glance,  one  deep  and  yearning  look  over  die 
faces  of  men,  the  river,  the  sky,  the  mountains. 

That  look  is  his  farewell  to  earth ! 

Why  do  those  stout  men  cry  like  little  children  ?  Heads  bowed  on  their 
breasts,  faces  turned  away,  showering  tears — the  sun  shines  on  them  all. 

The  young  man  leaps  lightly  into  the  cart— Does'n't  it  make  your  blood 
run  cold  to  see  the  rough  hangman  wind  that  rope  around  his  neck,  so  fair, 
so  like  a  woman's  ? 

Now,  there  is  silence,  and  tears,  and  veiled  faces,  in  that  crowd. 

— ^At  this  moment  let  us  look  yonder,  in  that  quiet  room,  away  in  Eng- 
land. A  mother  and  two  fair  sisters  sit  there,  embroidering  a  scarf,  for  the 
son  and  brother,  who  is  now  in  a  far  land. 

^  Hark !"  exclaims  the  dark-haired  sister ;  <«  it  is  not  his  footstep  T* 

And  as  she  goes  to  the  door,  trembling  with  suspense  and  joy,  and  looks 

cwt  for  her  brother— iSfere,  that  brother  9tand$,  upon  the  death-cart,  with 
the  hangman's  rope  about  hie  neck  ! 

Even  as  the  sister  looks  forth  from  her  home,  to  behold  his  form 
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Ah,^  at  the  very  moment  the  hangman  speaks  to  bis  horse,  the  cart  moves 
on — look ! 

.  There  is  a  human  being  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  plunging  and 
quivering  in  the  air.'  Behold  it,  nor  shudder  at  the  sight !  That  black- 
ened face,  livid,  blue,  pulrple  at  turns,  those  starting  eyes, — Oh,  hide  the 
horrid  vision !     What,  hide  the  Poetry  of  the  Gallows  ? 

Hide  it  you  may,  but  still  the  thick,  gurgling  groan  of  that  dying  man 
breaks  on  your  ear.  ^  , 

That  is  the  Music  of  the*  Gallows. 

Ah,  can  that  loathsome  corse,  with  the  distorted  face,  can  th^  be  the 
gallant  Knight  who  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  girl,  in  the  gay  Tournament  T 

While  he  hangs  quivering  on  the  gallows,  yonder  in  New  York,  before  a 
(jittering  mirror,  stands  Benedict  Arnold,  surveying  his  proud  form,  attired 
for  the  first  time,  in  that  hangman's  dress — a  scarlet  uniform. 

Yonder — even  while  the  last  tremor  shakes  his  form— yonder,  alone, 
kneels  George  Washington,  in  prayer  with  his  God. 

And  now,  as  they  thrust  his  young  form — scarcely  cold — mto  the  pine 
eofiin,  his  mother  and  sisters,  in  that  far  English  town,  have  done  embrodi- 
ering  the  scarf — nay,  that  one  dark-eyed  sister  has  even  worked  his  name 
in  ^he  corner— 

••  My  Brother        •        •        •        •        Jqhjj  Andre." 


From  that  Gibbet  of  John  Andre,  the  fairest  flowers  of  Poetry  and 
Romance  wave  fragrantly  from  the  night  of  ages. 

Around  that  hideous  thing  of  evil,  whose  blackened  timbers  rise  before 
us  from  the  twilight  of  sixty-seven  years,  are  clustered  the  brightest  and 
the  darkest  memories,  like  a  mingled  crowd  of  fiends  and  angels. 

His  fate  was  very  dark,  yet  on  the  very  darkness  of  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  his  setting  sun,  his  name  has  been  written  in  charaeters  of  lights 

All  that  can  melt  the  heart  in  pathos,  ail  that  can  make  the  blood  run 
cold  in  tragedy,  scenes  of  tend^  beauty,  memories  of  immeasurable  horror, 
are  grouped  beside  the  dishonored  grave  of  John  Andre. 

A  volume  might  be  filled,  with  the  incidents  connected  with  his  closing 
hour ;  the  long  winter  night  passed  unheeded  away,  ere  the  narrator  could 
tell  but  half  the  Legends  that  hover  round  his  tomb. 

There  was  that  in  his  fate,  which  made  his  friends  stand  palzied  with 
horror,  his  very  enemies  shed  tears  for  him.  The  contempt,  which  all 
honorable  men  feel  for  one  Who  undertakes  the  lacquey  work  of  Treason, 
and  plays  the  part  of  a  Spy,  was  Lost  in  the  unmeasured  scorn  which  all 
men  felt  for  Benedict  Arnold. 

Behold  the  Legends  that  hover  above  the  grave  of  Andre  tlie  Spy 
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XTU.*/QHN  OHAMPB. 

A  SOFT  T(^uptuoii8  light  pervaded  that  luxurious  chamben 

It  was  the  night  of  Norember  Second,  1780.  The  mansion  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  New  York  of  that  day.  It  stood  in  a 
garden,  planted  with  vines  and  flowers.  Near  this  garden  a  dark  alley  led 
to  the  river. 

The  vines  and  flowers  were  withere4  now.  The  night  was  dark,  and 
the  spacious  mansion  lay  wrapt  in  shadow.  There  were  dim  shadowy 
figures  moving  along  the  darkness  of  the  aUey.  Yet  from  a  single  window, 
through  the  closed  curtains,  the  warm  gleam  of  a  light  flashed  over  thtt 
deserted  garc^en. 

In  the  centre  of  this  chamber,  stood  a  beautiful  woman,  her  form  clad  in 
a  habit  of  black  velvet,  her  dark  hair  laid  plainly  back  from  her  clear 
forehead. 

As  the  light  falls  over  that  form-^one  hand  laid  upon  the  table,  tha 
fijqgers  touching  a  parchment — while  tlie  other  clasps  the  bosom,  heaving 
through  its  dark  vestment,  let  us  gaze  upon  this  beautiful  woman,  and  ask 
the  cause  of  her  lonely  watch  T 

The  chamber  is  elegantly  furnished.  The  gorgeous  carpet  was  woven 
in  a  Turkish  loom,  the  massive  chairs  are  cushioned  with  crimson  velyetT 
the  wainscot  blooms  with  fruits  and  flowers,  carved  from  the  forest  oak. 
The  lamp  standing  on  the  table,  its  warm  light  softened  and  refined  by  a 
•hade  of  clouded  glass,  is  upheld  by  a  sculptured  figure  of  Apollo.  The 
hangings  of  dark  crimson  velvet  depending  along  these  windows,  their  folda 
presenting  masses  of  light  and  shade,  are  worthy  the  hall  of  a  Prince. 

In  yonder  corner  firom  a  shadowy  niche,  the  marble  form  of  the  Medieean 
Venus  steals  gently  on  you.  Beautiful  in  its  spotless  whiteness,  this  image 
of  womanly  loveliness,  with  the  averted  head,  the  gently  bending  form,  the 
half-raised  hands  sleals  softly  on  your  eye,  like  a  glimpse  from  Eden. 

And  the  living  woman,  who  stands  by  the  table  there,  her  tall  form  clad 
in  dark  velvet,  impresses  you  with  her  strange  wild  beauty,  more  than  all 
the  statues  in  the  world. 

Do  you  mark  the  bosom  heaving  from  its  vestment  T  The  alabaster  of 
that  rounded  neck,  contrasted  with  the  black  velvet  which  encircles  it  ? 
The  falling  symmetry  of  the  waist,  contrasted  wifli  the  ripe  fulness  of  the 
other  part  of  her  figure  !  The  foot  protruding  from  the  folds  of  the  habit, 
small  and  delicate,  cased  in  a  satin  slipper  and  beating  with  an  impetuous 
motion  against  the  carpet  T 

The  form  bewilders  you  with  its  impetuous  loveliness,  but  the  face 
stardes  you  with  the  conflict  of  passions,  impressed  pn  every  outline. 

The  bloom  of  the  cheeks,  the  love  of  the  warm  lips,  the  melting  soAn 
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,  of  tl^  dark  eyes,  are  aU  lost  in  a  pale  fixed  eiepiEeiBalan  'of  resoluiR  deepain 
Yes,  there  is  Despair  written  on  that  beautiful  c^uolenanee,  hut  Reven^ 
glares  in  the  deadly  fire  of  those  dark  eyes.  The  white  brow  is  deformed 
by  a  hideous  wrinklet  that,  black  and  swoUen*  swells  upward  to  the  toots 
of  the  hair. 

Who  is  this  woman  so  pale  in  the  (ace,  so  voluptuous  in  the  form,  now 
waiting  a)oBe  in  this  silent  chamber  ? 

Her  hand  rests  vpoa  a  letter,  inscribed  with  the  name  of-*Benedict 
Arnold. 

That  sword  resting  on  the  table,  with  the  dented  edge  and  battered  hilt, 
is  the  sword  of  Quebec  and  Saratoga. 
.  The  blue  uniform  thrown  carelessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  is  the 
eosturae  of  a  Continental  hero.     Wherefore  are  sword  and  uniform  thrown 
neglectedly  aside,  in  this  luxurious  room  ? 

It  is  the  apartment  of  Benedict  Arnold.  He  does  not  wield  that  sword, 
or  wear  that  uniform  any  longer.  He  is  a  Traitor,  and  makes  his  home 
here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  this  spacious  mansion. 

The  sound  of  a  hell  disturbs  the  silence ;  it  tolls  the  hour  of  twelve. 
.    The  beautiful  woman  is  still  there,  her  bosom  fluttering  with  Aoae 
pulses  of  revenge,  which  resemble  the  throbbiags  of  love,  as  the  lurid  torch 
of  the  assassin  resembles  the  soA  sad  light  of  the  moon. 

Presently  raising  her  dark  eyes,  she  unfastens  the  gold  button  that  rises 
with  eac(i  throb  of  her  heart.  She  uncovers  that  bosom,  now  the  home  of 
hideous  passion.  She  draws  forth  not  a  love-letter,  nor  yet  the  lock  of  a 
lover^s  hair,  bdt  a  glittering  and  pointed  dagger. 

Grasping  that  dagger  with  her  small  band,  while  the  lines  of  strange 
emotion  are  drawn  more  darkly  over  her  face,  she  speaks  in  a  h(^ow 
voice : 

**  If  the  plot  fails,  this  must  do  the  work  of  my  Ipve  and  my  revenge  !" 

Then  sinking  in  the  arm-chair,  this  woman  overcome  by  her  emotion, 
lets  the  dagger  fall,  and  bursts  into  tears. 

O,  that  agony  of  a  heart  that  loved  so  truly,  hoped  so  madly,  and  then 
lived  to  see  both  love  and  hope  turned  to  hatred  and  despair,  by  the  hand 
of  death ! 

Is  this  the  wife  of  Arnold  ?  Gaze  on  her  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  and 
remember  that  the  hair  of  the  wife  waves  in  flakes  of  sunshine  gold,  that 
her  eyes  are  summer  blue.  Is  it  his  Lady&*iove  1  The  thought  is  vain. 
Say  rather,  as  you  behold  the  bosom  torn  by  fiery  passions,  the  eyes  dart- 
ing the  magnetic  rays  of  reveqge,  the  dagger  gleaming  death  from  its  keen 
blade,  that  this  lovely  woman  waiting  alone  in  his  most  secret  chamber,  is 
his  ExEcunoNXE ! 

You  observe  the  chain,  with  its  slender  links  of  gold  falling  from  the 
neck,  into  the  shadowy  recess  of  her  bosom*    She  raises  the  chain ;  a  min- 
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iBtare  is  reTealed;  the  portrait  of  a  gallant  earalier  with  hazel  ejM^  and 
loeke  of  darii  brown  hair. 

*<  So  young,  so  gallant,  so  brarie !  7^e  hut  time  he  pressed  mj  hand* 
the  I4t9i  time  his  kiss  melted  on  my  lips  !  O,  God,  shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
And — now " 

As  the  hideous  picture  broke  in  all  its  details  upon  her  brain,  she  started 
to  her  feet,  grasping  the  dagger  once  more  with  a  hand  that  knew  no  tremor. 

9he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep  echoing  from  afar,  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  mansion.  Bending  her  head  to  one  side,  she  listened,  as  her 
lips  parted  and  her  eyes  dilated. 

She  then  approached  the  window.  The  rope-ladder  which  had  gained 
her  admittance,  was  still  confined  beneath  the  sash.  A  dark  object  touched 
her  feet ;  it  was  her  velret  mantle,  concealing  a  precious  relic  of  \he  dead, 
the  warrior  costume  of  one  loved  and  lost 

She  shrouds  herself  within  that  roluminous  curtain.  Shroaded  from  the 
light  within,  and  the  profane  gaze  without  by  this  impenetrable  veil,  she 
loosens  the  fastenings  of  her  dress,  while  her  bosom  freed  from  those  velvet 
folds,  soars  more  tumultnously  upward.  Another  moment,  and  her 
woman's  Costume  flutters  from  her  forna.  Yon  hear  a  sob,  a  sigh,  a  mut- 
tered word,  and  stepping  from  the  curtain's  shadow,  this  beantiful  womu 
comes  once  more  toward  the  light,  attired 

In  the  silken  robes  of  a  queen  T 

Or,  in  the  majesty  of  her  own  loveliness  T 

No !     She  stands  before  us  attired  as  a  young  and  gallant  cavalier. 

From  those  white  shoulders  descends  a  red  coat,  with  wide  skirts  and 
facings  of  gold.  The  bosom  is  veiled  beneath  a  vest  of  finest  doe-skin, 
which  falls  in  loose  folds  a^und  the  waist.  Canibric  ruffles  hide  the  white- 
ness of  the  throat,  while  eacH  elegantly  moulded  limb  is  encased  in  a  war- 
rior's boot  Those  dark  tresses  are  covered  with  a  gay  chapeau,  heavy 
with  lace  and  waving  with  plumes. 

Beautiful  in  her  woman's  costume,  but  most  bewitching  as  a  gallant 
cavalier ! 

You  now  gaze  upon  the  movements  of  the  disguised  woman  with  deep* 
ening  interest 

She  listens— the  echo  of  that  footstep  grows  near  and  near.  Gazing  on 
the  mahogony  panels  of  the  folding  door,  the  lady  sinks  in  the  arm  chair. 
Her  position  is  peculiar.  The  head  bowed,  the  cheek  laid  on  the  hand, 
the  face  averted,  she  awaits  the  approach  of  the  Unknown,  with  statue-like 
immovability. 

As  she  flits  there,  with  the  light  playing  downward  over  her  form — ^the 
chapeau  hiding  her  face  in  shadow — tell  me,  what  strange  resemblance  chiUs 
you  with  an  involuntary  horror  T 

This  beautiful  woman  resembles-^0,  fearfully  resembles — a  young  and 
gallant  cavalier,  whose  hand  could  write  poetry,  paint  pictures  or  wield  « 
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vwoijlt  "whose  fool  Bpmng  a9  lightly  toward  the  eaanon's  mazile»  lui  il 

bounded  in  the  dance. 

.    But  what  young  and  gallant  earalier. 

You  dare  not  repeat  his  name !  A  sickening  iraged^r  crowds  on  your 
nemory,  as  that  name  arises !  The  image  of  a  handsome  form,  hidden 
beneath  clods  of  clay,  the  worms  revelling  over  its  brow,  the  taint  of  the 
gibbet's  rope  about  its  neck  ! 

How  the  heart  of  that  woman  beats,  as  she  hears  that  foot ! 

**  He  comes !"  she  murmurs,  still  preserving  that  strange  position^ 
^  Murderer  and  Traitor,  he  comes  !  At  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  to  his 
most  secret  chamber,  he  comes,  to  lay  his  plans  of  ambition  and  plot  new 
treasons  !  But  here,  in  the  silence  of  this  room,  where  his  guilty  heart  can 
&id  no  j^fage  from  its  remorse,  here,  placing  his  foot  on, yonder  threshhold, 
he  will  feel  his  blood  curdle  with  horror,  as  he  beholds,  seated  at  his  tMfi, 
waiting  for  him,  the  form  of  the  murdered — John  Anore  T' 

You  will  confess  with  me,  that  the  revenge  of  this  impetuous  woman  is 
terrible.  i 

**  Arnold  !    That  sight  should  blast  you  into  madness  !" 

Nearer — ^nearer  yet,  the  sound  of  that  step  is  heard.  The  woman  trem- 
Jbles.  There  is  a  hand  upon  the  door — she  hears  the  step  on  its  opposite 
side.  Still  that  statue-like  position^ — still  the  endeavor  to  hide  the  anguish 
of  the  heart,  by  laying  one  hand  upon  the  swelling  bosom. 

The  door  opens.  The  disguised  woman  hears  the  footstep  cross  the 
Ihreshhold.  Is  it  a  warrior's  footstep  ?  Too  light,  two  soA,  too  delicate  ! 
Bhe  does  not  raise  her  head  to  look,  but  suddenly  the  sound  of  that  stealthy 
tread  is  lost  in  silence. 

There,  slightly  advanced  from  the  shadows  of  the  threshhold,  stands— 
ihe  appalled  form  of  Benedict  Arnold  1    No  ! 

No !  Would  that  it  were  !  But  there,  disclosed  by  the  light,  stands  ^ 
young  woman,  her  blooming  form  clad  in  a  loose  robe,  her  unfastened  hair 
drooping  to  her  uncovered  shoulders. 

You  see  her  blue  eyes  centred  on  the  figure  by  the  table.     At  that  sight 
the  roses  wither  on  her  cheek-— her  bosom  bounds  from  its  slight  covering. 
Her  upliAed  arm,  grasping  a  bed-room  candle,  is  palzied— her  lips  slowly 
part — unable  to  advance  or  retreat,  she  stands  before  you,  a  picture  of  unut 
terable  anguish. 

At  last  she  gathers  courage  to  speak — to  address  the  Phantom. 

**  Andre  speak  to  me !"  she  gasps. 

At  that  voice,  the  disguised  woman  feels  her  blood  grow  cold.  Slightly 
turning  her  face,  she  gazes  on  the  woman  with  golden  hair,  between  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand. 

**  Andre  I"  again  the  voice  of  the  horror-stricken  woman  is  heard^*  You 
come  firom  the  grave  to  haunt  me !    Speak-— 0,  speak  to  me  I    ,Could  I 
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help  it»  if  yoar  ftt»  waa  bo  dark  aod  cold  ?    Your  death  ao  hideous  T    Tow 
grave  ao  dishonored  ?" 

The  woman  clad  in  the  attire  of  John  Andre  alowly  rises*  She  Uims» 
and  flinging  the  chapeau  aside,  confronts  the — Wife  of  Arnold. 

Yes,  the  lady-lore  of  John  Andre,  confronts  the  wile  of  his  Evil  Oemns, 
Benedict  Arnold. 

You  will  remember  that  this  Wife,  when  a  blooming  virgin,  once  in  (fas 
revelry  of  a  Tournament,  crowned  John  Andre  with  a  chaplet  of  laarel  and 
roses,  that  she  corresponded  with  him  some  months  afler  her  marriage, 
that  in  her  letters,  the  letters  of  Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were  envel- 
oped, that — perchance— -from  her  girlhood  memories,— -perchance— from 
deeper  reasons — he  was  dear  to  her  heart ! 

Therefore,  you  will  understand,  that  this  meeting  in  the  secret chember 
of  Arnold,  was  a  strangely  interesting  scene. 

The  lady-love  of  the  Spy—the  Wife  of  the  Traitor !  Behold  them  sui^ 
vey  each  other.  The  wife  sweeps  back  her  golden  tresses  from  her  brow, 
as  if  to  gaze  more  clearly  upon  the  Disguised  woman.  The  lady-love 
stands  erect,  in  her  voluptuous  beauty,  a  mocking  smile  upon  her  lip,  a  fiend- 
like scorn  in  her  dark  eyes. 

•*  Virginia  De  •  •  *  •  * !"  exclaimed  the  Wife,  breathing  a  name  renowned 
for  virtue,  wealth  and  beauty — "  You  here !     In  the  chamber,  of  — " 

«« I  await  your  husband,  madam  !'*  replied  the  strange  woman,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  dagger,  and  a  deadly  light  blazed  from  her  dark  eyes. 

At  this  moment  a  sound  is  heard,  like  the  raising  of  a  window.  A  shadow 
steals  from  the  curtains,  approaches  the  light,  and  you  beh<^d  the  form  of  a 
Soldier,  clad  in  scarlet  uniform. 

He  surveys  the  two  women,  and  unfastening  his  coat,  reveak  the  blue 
and  buflf  Continental  uniform.  His  features  are  concealed  by  a  veil  of  dark 
crape. 

**  Is  all  ready  T'  whispered  the  lady  disguised  in  the  attire  of  Andre ; 
**  The  Traitor  is  not  yet  come.  But  there,  you  behold  his  wife.  It  is  well 
She  shall  behold  his  Punishment !'' 

And  as  the  Wife  shrank  back  appalled,  diere  commenced  in  Ihat  lonely 
chamber  of  Arnold,  a  scene  of  wild  interest 

This,  you  ivill  remember,  was  on  the  night  of  November  Second,  1780. 

Andre  had  been  captured  some  forty-two  days  before,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September. 

We  will  now  reveal  to  you,  a  scene  whidi  took  place  bnt  a  few  days 
aAer  his  capture. 

Alone  in  his  marqo^,  on  the  heights  of  Tappan,  sat  General  Washington 
hb  sword  placed  on  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  piles  of  papers. 
He  was  writing.-— )iot  often  was  his  face  disturbed  by  emotion,  but  at 
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this  still  hour^-whil^  the  stars  came'  shining  out  above  fhe  mountains  and 
over  the  river — his  entire  form  was  shaken  by  a  powerful  agitation. 

As  the  light  streamed  upon  his  face,  his  lips  were  compressed,  bis  eje- 
krows  drawn  downward,  his  eyes  wet  with  moisture. 

It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  the  sense  of  a  severe  duty,  to  be  performed 
by  him,  was  struggling  with  the  softer  feelings  of  his  heart.  Still  he  wrote 
on.  Still,  combatting  the  writhings  of  his  breast,  he  committed  his  thoughts 
to  paper. 

"  Presently  a  shadow  stood  in  the  doorway  of  bis  tent« 

Do  you  behold  that  form  7  That  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  Knights 
<i(  the  Revolution.  Yes,  this  young  man,  whose  slight  form  is  clad  in  a 
green  coat,  with  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a  trooper's  sword  by  his  side,  is 
a  true  Knight,  who  loves  danger  as  a  brother,  and  plays  n^th  Sword  and 
bayonet  as  though  he  thought  Death  itself  a  pastime. 

His  face  is  swarthy  and^freckled,  his  eyes,  dark  grey,  and  piercing  as  a 
dagger's  point.  His  frame  is  very  slight,  and  yet  you  see  in  every  oudine 
the  traces  of  an  iron  will,  a  knightly  daring. 

Washington  gazes  upon  him  with  pride,  for  diat  young  man  has  played 
sad  tricks  in  his  time,  with  the  good  soldiers  of  King  (jeorge. 

Sometimes,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  the  British  thought  the  Rebels 
altogether  beaten,  aye,  when  their  legions  drove  the  Continentals  from  the 
field,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf,  this  young  man,  would  dart  from  the  covert 
of  a  thicket,  and  write  his  mark  upon  their  faces.  He  came  not  alone,  you 
will  remember.  Eighty  iron  forms,  mounted  on  sinewy  steeds,  were  wont 
to  follow  at  his  back,  with  eighty  swords  flashing  above  their  heads.  And 
the  way  they  came  down  upon  the  British,  was  beautiful  to  see,  for  each 
trooper  marked  his  man,  and  that  mark  always  left  a  dead  body  beneath 
the  horse's  hoofs. 

There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  British  army  who  did  not  know  this 
young  man.     He  was  so  unmannerly  ! 

They  sometimes,  after  having  plundered  an  American  farm*4)0use,  and 
murdered  a  few  dozen  farmers,  would  gather  round  a  comfortable  fire,  for  a 
quiet  meal.  But  then,  the  blaze  of  rifles  would  flash  through  the  shutters, 
the  door  would  give  way,  and  this  Young  Man,  with  his  troopers,  would 
come  in,  rather  rudely,  and  eat  the  meaK  which  the  British  had  prepared.—- 
You  may  be  sure  that  he  took  good  care  of  these  red  coat  gentlemen,  before 
eating  their  supper. 

StUl  he  was  a  glorious  young  man !  You  should  have  seen  him,  on 
some  dark  night,  scouring  a  darker  road,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  march* 
ing  some  fifty  miles  without  once  pulling  a  bridle  rein,  so  that  he  might 
pay  his  regards  to  his  dear  friends,  the  British  I 

Then,  how  he  crashed  into  their  camp,  making  sweet  music  with  his 
eighty  swords !  ^ 
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He  loved  the  British  so*  that  he  was  never  happy,  unless  he  was  near 
them.  ^  / 

QAentiikies,  in  the  hour  of  hattle,  Washington  would  tarn  to  La  Fayette, 
and  pointing  with  his  sword,  far  down  the  shadows  of  a  defile,  obeerve  in  a 
quiet  way — *'  The  Major  is  yonder!  Do  you  se^  him,  at  the  head  of 
his  men  f  Ah,  General,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  pour  down 
upon  the  enemy,  when  they  think  he  is  a  hundred  miles  away  !*' 

His  men  loved  their  captain  dearly.  It  mattered  not  how  dark  the  night, 
or  how  tired  with  the  previous  day's  toil,  or  how  starved  they  were,  let  the 
Major  once  whisper — <*  There  is  work  for  us,  my  friends  !"  and  ere  five 
minutes  passed,  eighty  horses  bore  eighty  men  on  their  way,  while  the 
stars  played  with  the  blades  of  eighty  swords. 

And  as  the  Men  of  that  hero-band  loved  their  captain,  so  the  horses  loved 
the  men,*— That  man  who  does  not  love  his  horse,  even  as  a  comrade,  is  no 
warrior. — Gathered  like  the  Men  from  the  beautiful  hills  of  Carolina,  these 
horses  always  seemed  to  know  that  a  battle  was  near,  knd  when  it  came 
dashed  with  erect  heads,  firm  front,  and  quivering  nostrils,  on  the  foe. 

Even  when  the  bullet  or  the  cannon  ball,  pierced  their  smooth  flankf, 
these  horses  would  crawl  on  while  life  lasted,  and  with  their  teeth  tear  the 
horses  of  the  enemy. 

Why  all  these  words  to  describe  the  chivalry  of  this  hero-band  ? 

You  may  compress  courage,  honor  and  glory  in  three  words — ^Thb 
Legion  of  Lbe  ! 

Aye,  the  Legion  of  Lee,  for  it  was  their  Captain,  who  now  stood  nncov* 
ered  in  the  presence  of  Washington. 

«>  Major,*'  said  Washington,  pointing  with  his  right  arm,  through  the 
door  of  the  tent,     <«  Look  yonder !" 

The  Major  turned  and  looked— not  upon  the  beautiful  Hudson,  nor  the 
mountains— but  upon  a  small  stone  house,  which  arose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  sward. 

The  Major  understood  the  extended  finger  and  look  of  Washington. — In 
that  stone  house,  John  Andre  was  a  prisoner.  Taken  as  a  Spy,  he  would 
be  hung  on  a  felon's  gibbet.— 

y  Is  there  no  way  to  save  him  ?"  said  Lee,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
emption. 

**  There  is,"  said  Washington,  ^  It  depends  upon  you  to  save  him,  and 
at  the  same  time,  save  the  honor  of  an  American  General !" 

Lee  started  with  surprise. 
,  «« On  me  ?"  he  echoed. 

'    *«  You  beh<^  these  papers  ?    Intercepted  despatches  of  the  enemy,  which 
implicate  one  of  our  bravest  general's  in  the  treason  of  Arnold  ?" 

Lee  glanced  over  the  papers  and  suffered  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  to 
pass  his  lips. 

«« Andre  has  your  sympathies — ^^  said  Washington — «<So  young,  so 


gdUat,  so  diiyalroas,  he  htm  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  him.  And  yet 
onleas  a  certain  thing  can  be  aoeompliahed,  he  must  die*  Not  eten  the 
death  of  a  soldier  will  be  awarded  him,  bnt  the  death  of  a  common  feion& 
You  eaasave  him»  Major  Lee !  Yon  can  rescue  the  name  of  this  Gteoeral 
from  the  taint  of  Treason !" 

And  thus  speaking*  that  Deliverer  Washington,  turned  the  eloquence  of 
his  face  and  eyes  full  upon  Major  Lee. 

Never  had  the  Knight  of  the  Legion  beheld  his  Chief  so  powerfully 
agitated. 

Lee  trembled  to  see  this  great  man — always  so  calm  and  impenetrable— 
now  affected  almost  to  tears. 

**'  Genial,  speak  the  word  and  I  will  do  it !"  exclaimed  the  Partiasan, 
sharing  the  emotion  of  Washington. 

The  Chief  reveals  his  plan.  Why  is  it,  that  Lee  tnms  pale  and  red  by 
turns,  knits  his  brows  and  clenches  his  hands,  and  at  last  falters  a  refusal  ? 

But  Washingtfn  will  not  be  denied.  Again  with  his  face  and  voice  all 
eloquent,  with  deep  emotion,  he  urges  the  enterprise. 

**  Andre  must  die  unless  you  consent  1  here  is  no  hope  for  him !  Every 
one  pities,  every  one  confesses  the  justice  of  his  doom  1  What  have  I 
neglected,  to  save  his  life  ?  No  sooner  was  his  capture  known  to  me,  than 
I  despatched  a  Special  messenger  to  Congress.  I  asked  the  counsel  of  my 
Generals.  I  questioned  my  own  heart,  I  besought  guidance  from  my  God  ! 
Behold  the  result !  My  Generals  weep  for  him,  but  condemn.  Congress 
eonfirms  that  sentence.  The  struggle  of  my  own  soul,  and  my  prayers  to 
Heaven,  have  one  result.  *  This  young  man  must  pay  the  penalty  of  hia 
crime,  and  die  a  felon's  death !" 

Washington  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  as  with  every  feature  quiv- 
ering with  emotion,  he  surveyed  the  face  of  Lee. 

«'  And  ail  this  you  may  avert !  You — Lee-^whom  I  have  never  known 
to  falter — may  save  the  life  of  Andre  !" 

How  could  Major  Lee  refuse  ?  To  stand  and  hear  Washington,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  beseech  him  to  save  the  life  of  Andre  1 

«<  General,  I  consent !"  he  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion.  Wash- 
ington wrung  his  hand,  with  a  grasp  that  made  Lee*s  heart  bound  within 
him. 

The  camp  of  Lee's  Legion  was  pitched  near  the  roadside,  in  the  shadows 
of  a  secluded  dell.  Their  white  tents  were  constrasted  with  the  dark  rocks 
all  around.  The  music  of  a  brook  rippled  on  the  silence  of  the  air.  From 
a£ur,  the  broad  river  flashed  in  the  light  of  the  stars. 

In  the  centre  of  the  encampment  arose  the  tent  of  Henry  Lee.  The 
furniture  of  that  tent  was  by  no  means  luxurious.  A  chest,  on  which  a 
flickermg  candle  was  placed— a  aanow  bed-— a  military  cloak — a  sword  and 
pair  of  fkUiM. 
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Lee  was  seated  on  tfie  bed,  with  his  head  placed  between  faie  hmdiu 
But  a  half  an  hoar  ago,  he  had  conversed  with  Washington,  and  now,  he 
was  to  hold  a  similar  conversation  with  pne  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  iron  band. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep,  and  that  man  stood  before  him. 
^t  must  be  confessed,  that  he  looked  the  Soldier  in  every  inch  of  his  form. 

Imagine  a  man  of  some  twenty-four  years,  somewhat  above  the  common 
size,  with  a  bronzed  visage',  a  form  full  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  the  air  of  a 
soldier,  whom  danger  could  only  delight.  He  was  attired  in  a  green 
trooper's  coat,  breeches  of  buckskin,  and  long  boots  of  dark  leather.  A  pair 
of  pistols  hong  from  one  side  of  his  belt ;  a  long  and  ponderous  sword  from 
the  other. 

He  stood  before  Lee,  with  his  heavy  steel  helmet  faced  with  tbr,  in  his 
right  band. 

The  Major  surveyed  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  admiration,  and 
then  stated  the  desperate  enterprize  in  all  its  details. 

The  brave  man  trembled,  shuddered,  and  grew  pale,^as  he  heard  the 
words  of  his  commander.  Yes,  Seigeant  John  Champe,— an  iron  maut 
who  had  never  known  fear— now  felt  afraid. 

No  words  can  depict  the  agony  of  that  half  hpor*s  interview. 

At  last,  as  Lee  bent  forward,  exclaiming,  ^  Would  you  save  the  li£»  of 
Andre  V*  Champe  hurried  from  the  tent. 

From  a  nook  among  the  bushes  he  led  forth  his  steed.  While  the  hel* 
met,  drawn  over  his  brows,  shadowed  the  emotion  of  his  swarthy  visagt 
from  the  light  of  the  rising  moon^  he  silently  flung  his  cloak  over  the  back 
of  the  horse,  tied  his  valise  to  the  saddle,  and  placed  his  orderly  book  within 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 

These  preparations  all  betokened  the  stem  composure  of  a  mind  bent 
on  a  desperate  deed. 

In  silence  he  led  the  horse  along  the  swSrd,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
thicket.  At  last,  emerging  into  the  light,  where  two  high  rocks,  overlook-* 
ing  the  road,  raised  their  brows  in  the  beams  of  the  moon,  be  placed  his 
hand  on  the  saddle,  and  laid '  his  face  against  the  neck  of  his  steed.  His 
emotions  were  dark  and  bitter. 

The  beauty  of  that  horse's  proportions  Was  revealed  in  the  calm,  dear 
light.  His  hue  was  dark  as  ink.  A  single  star  on  the  forehead  varied  the 
midnight  blackness  of  his  hide.  A  small  head,  a  sinewy  body,  supported 
by  light  and  elastic  limbs,  a  long  mane  and  waving  tail,  an  eye  that  softened 
as  it  met  it's  master,  or  glared  terribly  in  the  hour  of  battle — such  was  the 
horse  of  John  Champe,  the  renowned  Sergeant  Major  of  Lee's  Legion. 

That  horse  had  been  given  to  him  in  1776,  by  the  old  man,  his  father. 
Before  the  door  of  his  home,  in  a  green  valley  of  Loudon  county,  Viiginia, 
the  white-haired  patriot  had  bestowed  this  parting  gift  to  his  son. 

^  John,  I  bid  you  good  bye  with  a  single  word  !  When  you  fight,  strike 
with  all  your  might-— and  never  let  this  horse  hear  you  from  the  foe  !" 
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And  now  this  Son,  blessed  by  his  Patriot  Father,  was  about  to  turn  the 
horse's  head  toward  the  British  Camp,  the  soldier,  praised  by  Washington 
and  loved  by  Lee,  was  about  to  turn — Deserter  ! 

He  had  never  groaned  in  battle,  but  now  he  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish,  as 
be  thought  of  thit  fatal  word ! 

^  You  have  borne  me  many  a  time,  old  Powhatan,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
foe  !  Now — now — you  must  bear  me  to  New  York — you  must  carry  the 
Deserter  into  the  enemy's  camp  !  Come — we  have  many  miles  to  travel-— 
many  dangers  to  dare  !" 

This  horse, — known  by  his  master  as  Powhatan — aAer  the  Indian  king 
— raised  his  head,  and  with  quivering  nostrils,  uttered  a  long  and  piercing 
neigh.  He  thought  that  he  was  about  to  bear  his  master  to  battle  !  What 
knew  he  of  that  word  of  scorn— />e*er/cr  9 

As  Champe  stood  beside  his  steed,  wrapped  in  deep  tlibught,  a  mass  of 
dark  clouds,  that  had  been  gathering  on  the  mountain  tops,  came  rolling 
over^  the  moon.  From  an  aperture  in  the  black  mass,  a  parting  ray  of 
moonlight  streamed  down  upon  the  soldier  and  his  steed. 

All  around  was  dark,  yet  that  picture  stood  out  from  the  back^ound  of 
rocks,  in  strong  light — the  mounted  soldier,  his  horse  starting  forward,  as 
he  raised  his  hand  to  heaven,  with  the  moonbeams  on  his  writhing  face  1    '^ 

The  horse  moved  onward !  Champe  passed  the  boundary  of  the  camp, 
and  dashed  along  the  road.  The  thunder  growled  and  the  rain  fell.  Still 
down  into  the  shadows  of  the  road.  On  the  comer  of  a  projecting  rock, 
stood  a  Patrole  of  LeeV  band,  his  horse  by  his  side.  A  challenge — Who 
goes  there  ?     No  answer  I     The  crack  of  a  rifle  ! 

The  button  is  torn  from  the  breast  of  his  coat,  yet  still  Champe  the 
.Deserter  dashes  on. 

The  rain  fell  in  large  drops,  sinking  heavily  into  the  roadside  dust.  From 
afar,  the  thunder  moaned,  its  sound  resembling  the  echo  of  huge  rocks,  pre- 
cipitated from  an  immense  height  over  an  inclined  plane  of  brass. 


Ere  half  an  hour  passed.  Captain  Cames,  a  brave  and  somewhat  sangui- 
nary officer,  rushed  into  Lee's  tent,  with  a  pale  face  and  scowling  brow. 

Lee  was  on  his  couch,  but  not  asleep. 

**  Major,  a  soldier  has  just  passed  the  patrole,  and  taken  the  road  to  the 
enemy !" 

*•  What  ?"  cried  the  Partizan,  with  an  incredulous  smile— <«  A  trooper  of 
Lee's  Legion  turn  Deserter  ?     Impossible  !" 

M  Not  only  a  trooper  of  the  Legion,"  cried  the  indignant  Captain,  "  But 
John  Champe,  the  bravest  of  the  band  !" 

^  John  Champe  desert  ?  By  Jove,  Major,  you  roust  be  dreaming  !"  And 
Lee  turned  himself  to  sleep  again. 

But  the  Captain  would  not  be  denied.  Again  with  many  an  oath  and 
exclamation  of  contempt,  as  he  named  the  Sergeant,  be  stated  on  his  honor, 
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that  Champe  had  been  seen  taking  the  route  to  Paulas  Hook,  opposite  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Lee  heard  tbis  information  with  deep  emotion.  He  could  not  belie?e  tint 
Champe  would  desert.  The  idea  was  ridiculous  ;  some  mistake  had  hap- 
pened ;  he  wished  to  sleep,  for  he  was  fatigued  with  his  ride  to  head-<I1la^ 
ters ;  in  fact,  half  an  hour  passed  before  Captain  Cames  could  impress  tbe 
Pariizan  with  the  fact,  that  one  of  his  bravest  men  had  gone  over  to  die 
British."^ 

At  last  Lee  arose,  and  sent  for  Comet  Middleton,  a  man  of  stout  frame 
with  a  ruddy  face  with  light  brown  hair.  He  was  noted  for  the  mildneti 
of  his  temper,  while  Cames  was  fierce  to  craelty. 

**  Comet,  it  appears  that  Sergeant  Champe  has  taken  the  road  to  Pailn 
Hook.  Take  with  you  twenty  dragoons  and  pursue  him.  Bring  hioi 
alive — **  his  face  quivered  in  every  feature  as  he  sp6ke — **  so  that  he  maj 
suffer  in  presence  of  the  army !  Kill  him  if  he  resists  !— **  Every  nerre 
of  his  form  trembled  with  an  emotion,  the  cause  of  which  was  unksovi 
to  the  bystanders — ^  Ayt^  kill  him  if  he  resiits,  or  t»capt9  after  bang 
taken  /" 

Lee  was  now  alive  in  every  vein.  So  anxious  was  he,  that  the  Deserter 
Should  be  taken,  that  he  spent  another  half  hour  in  giving  the  Comet  dire^ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  pursuit. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  Henry  Lee,  standing  near  the  door  of  hJ 
tent,  beheld  the  Comet  and  his  Dragoons  gallop  forward,  their  swords  fih 
tering  in  the  light. 

As  the  last  man  disappeared,  Lee  entered  his  tent  and  flung  himself  opoi 
the  couch. 

He  passed  that  night  like  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 

All  the  mildness  of  his  nature  turned  to  gall,  by  this  flagrant  act  of 
Treachery  on  the  part  of  one  so  renowned  as  Champe,  the  Comet  dashed . 
olong  the  road,  at  the  head  of  his  men.     Every  lip  was  clenched,  eveij 
brow  wore  a  scowl.     Woe !  to  the  Deserter  if  he  encounters  these  iron 
men,  his  pursuers  and  executioners  ! 

They  hurried  on,  pausing  now  and  then  in  their  career,  to  examine  the 
print  of  hoofs,  stamped  in  the  dust  of  the  road.  The  moon  came  out  and 
revealed  these  traces  of  the  traitor*s  career.  The  horsenBhoes  of  the  L^ 
gion  were  impressed  with  a  peculiar  mark.  The  recent  rain  seeding  ibe 
dust,  left  each  foot-print  clear  and  distinct.  There  was  no  doubt  of  succeef ; 
they  were  on  the  track  of  the  Deserter. 

Their  swords  clattering,  the  sound  of  their  horses*  hoofs  echoing  throng^ 
the  wood,  they  dashed  on,  eager  for  the  blood  of  this  man,  who  latelf 
shared  their  mess,  and  fought  among  their  bravest. 

It  was  at  the  break  of  day  that  the  most  exciting  scene  took  place. 
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Some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  arose  a  high  hill  com- 
Qianding  a  view  of  the  road  far  to  the  south. 

Comet  M iddleton,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  men,  led  the  way  up  the  hill ; 
a  wild  hurrah  broke  from  his  band. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south,  they  beheld  the  black  horse,  his  sides  whitened 
with  foam ;  they  beheld  the  Deserter,  with  his  head  turned  over  his  shoul- 
der. Hi  saw  them  come,  he  knew  his  doom  if  taken,  so,  digging  the  rowels 
into  the  flanks  of  his  steed,  he  bounded  away.  ^ 

It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  the  troopers  thundering  down  one  hill, 
while  Champe — alone,  desperate,  the  object  of  their  vengeance — excited  his 
horse  to  unnatural  eflbrts  of  speed,  in  ascending  the  opposite  hill. 

He  gained  the  summit,  looked  back,  uttered  a  hurrah  in  scorn,  and  was 
gone. 

On  the  brow  of  this  hill,  by  the  roadside,  arose  the  hotel  of  thei  Three 
Pidgeons. 

The  Comet  reined  his  steed  in  full  career : 

'*  Beyond  the  village  of  Bergen,  the  high  road  crosses  a  bridge,  which 
the  deserter  must  cross  in  order  to  reach  Paulus  Hook.  You  see  this  bye- 
road  on  your  led  ?  Sergeant  Thomas,  you  will  take  four  dragoons,  and 
gain  this  bridge  by  the  sborl-cut^^conceal  yourselves-^and  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  the  traitor — while  we  drive  him  into  the  ambush,  by  pursuing  the 
high  road !" 

You  see  the  veteran  Thomas — whose  face  bears  the  marks  of  battles 
fought  amid  the  snows  of  Canada,  under  the  sun  of  Carolina — with  four 
dragoons  dash  into  the  shadows  of  the  bye-path,  while  tlie  Cornet  hurries 
on  in  the  high  road.     The  capture  of  the  deserter  is  now  certain. 

That  road-side  tavern  is  soon  left  behind.  Cornet  Middleton,  his  face 
flushed  with  the  fever  of  pursuit,  his  eye  fired  with  the  ardor  of  the  chase, 
points  the  way  with  his  sword,  speaks  to  his  horse  and  at  the  head  of  his 
band  thunders  on. 

For  a  moment  they  lose  sight  of  the  chase.  HcT-the  Deserter,  the 
Traitor — is  lost  to  view  behind  those  trees,  on  the  summit  of  yonder  hill. 
Now  he  bursts  into  light  again,  urging  his  black  horse  to  desperate  feats  : 
they  see  him  bending  forward,  they  see  the  noble  steed  dash  on  with  the 
speed  of  a  hurled  javelin,  while  the  white  foam  gathers  on  his  neck  and 
bathes  his  flanks 

**  On,  my  comrades  !  We  must  secure  this  villain,  or  be  disgraced ! 
Only  think  of  it — one  of  Lee*s  legion  a  deserter !  The  honor  of  the  corps 
is  at  stake !  Ha — ha — we  gain  on  him,  we  will  have  him,  aye,  before  the 
day  is  an  houf  older  1  There  he  is  again*— you  see  his  horse  is  tired,  he 
seems  about  to  fall !  On-^on  my  boys  !  Through  the  village  of  Bergen, 
we  will  drive  him  toward  the  Bridge,  and  there,  ho,  ho !  The  fox  is 
caught — we  '11  be  in  at  the  death  !" 

The  music  of  those  ratding  bridles,  those  clanking  scabbards,  those  hoofs 
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thuDdering  down  with  one  souad,  was  Terj  pleasant  to  hear.  Bot  those 
compressed  lips,  those  %yes  glaring  from  beneath  the  steel  frontlet  of  eadi 
trooper's  helm,  did  not  indieate  much  mercy  for  the  Deserter. 

But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front,  Champe  looked  0¥^r  his  shoulder,  and 
saw  them  come  !  Now  is  the  time  to  try  the  mettle  of  Powhatan !  Now 
-— 4f  you  do  not  love  the  gibbet's  rope — make  one  bold  efibrt  and  seems 
your  neck,  by  gaining  Paulus  Hook  I  * 

Chamfp  saw  them  come.  His  dark  face  assumed  a  ferocious  expressioiH 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  wild  intensity. 

««  Qq— on — ^Powhatan  I"  he  muttered,  while  the  blood  and  foam  streamed 
down  the  flanks  of  his  steed. 

Like  the  limb  of  a  tree,  rent  by  the  hurricane  and  hnrled  along  the 
darkened  air,  Champe  dashed  into  the  old  town  of  Bergen,  and  was  lost  fo 
Tiew,  among  the  shadows  of  its  rustic  homes. 

Close  at  his  heels  followed  Middleton,  marking  .the  traces  of  his  horse*! 
hoofs,  winding  where  he  had  wound,  turning  where  he  had  turned— while 
the  dragoons  at  his  back,  preserving  a  death-like  silence,  began  to  feel  that 
the  crisis  of  the  chase  was  near. 

Suddenly  they  lose  all  traces  of  the  Deserter's  course.  Amid  these 
streets  and  lanes  he  has  doubled,  until  the  foot-tracks  of  his  horse  are  no 
longer  discemable. 

**  Never  mind,  my  boys  !  He  has  taken  the  road  to  Paulus  Hook— to 
die  bridge,  to  the  bridge  !" 

**To  the  bridge!"  responded  the  sixteen  troopers,  and  away  thej 
dashed. 

It  was  a  fine  old  bridge  of  massive  rocks  and  huge  timbers,  with  the 
waves  roaring  below,  and  forest  trees  all  about  it.  The  red  earth  of  the 
road  was  ccmtrasted  with  autumn^dyed  forest  leaves  above. 

They  torn  the  bend  of  tho  road,  they  behold  the  bridge.  Yes,  they 
have  him  now,  for  yonder,  reined  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  are  the  bold 
Sergeant  and  his  comrades.  Near  and  nearer  draws  Middleton  and  his 
band. 

Leaning  over  the  neck  of  his  steed,  he  shouts : 

«« Tou  have  him.  Sergeant  ?  Yes,  I  knew  it !  He  plunged  blind-fold 
into  the  trap  !'* 

The  Sergeant  wates  his  sword  and  shouts,  but  they  cannot  distinguish 
his  words. 

Still  on  in  their  career,  until  with  one  sudden  movement  they  wheel  their 
steeds  upon  the  bridge. 

**  The  prisoner— where  is  he  ?"  thunder  sixteen  voices  in  chorus. 

*<  He  is  not  here.  We  waited  for  him  but  he  came  not  this  way — ** 
growled  the  old  Sergeant. 

With  a  burst  of  cries  and  oaths,  the  whole  band  wheel,  and  hasten  back 
t0  ihit  village.    In  a  moment  dispersed  throngh  all  the  streets,  they  seaich 
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for  the  foot-trackB  of  the  deserter.  The  villagers  roused  from  their  slam- 
l^Mrs  saw  him  p&ss — a  solitary  man,  with  despair  on  his  face,  urging  his 
steed  with  spur  and  bridle-rein*— but  cannot  tell  the  way  he  has  gone. 

The  search  is  tumultuous,  hurried,  intensely  interesting.  At  lost  a 
trooper* s  cry  is  heard—  ^ 

«<  Here  he  is !     I've  found  his  track !" 

And  ere  the  word  has  passed  from  his  lips,  another  trooper  ))oints  with 
his  sword —  # 

^Yonder,  look  yonder!  On  the  road  to  Elisabeth  Town  Point,  he 
rides  !  Ah — he  has  tricked  us !  Foiled  in  his  purpose  to  gain  Paulus 
Hook,  he  is  determined  to  make  at  once  for  the  Bay,  and  take  reAige 
a-board  the  British  galleys !" 

And  there  o>i  the  road  to  the  Point,  they  beheld  their  chase.  He  must 
gain  the  shore  of  the  bay,  swim  to  the  British  galleys  or  be  taken !  It  is 
his  last  hope. 

But  three  hundred  yards  of  beaten  road,  separates  the  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued.    Only  that  space  of  red  earth,  between  John  Champe  and  the  6al« 
lows  !     Let  his  brave  steed  but  miss  his  footing,  or  stnmble  for  an  instant, « 
and  he  is  a  doomed  man. 

It  was  terrific  to  see  the  manner  in  which  tliey  dashed  afler  him,  every 
horse  nerved  to  his  utmost  speed.  As  the  troopers  dug  the  rowels  into  the 
flanks  of  their  steeds,  they  drew  their  pistols. 

John  Champe  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  near.  Patting  gently  on 
the  neck  of  his  brave  horse,  whispering  encouragement  to  him  in  a  low 
tone,  he  looked  back  and  felt  his  heart  bound.  His  pursuers  had  gained 
fiAy  yards — were  rapidly  nearing  him  ! 

As  this  fact  became  evident,  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  bay  broke  upon 
his  view !  A  beautiful  city,  that  thrones  itself  amid  glorious  waters*- a 
noble  river  rushing  from  its  mountain  fortress,  to  make  battle  with  the  sea 
— a  lordly  bay,  that  rolls  its  waters  from  island  to  island,  reflecting  on' 
every  wave,  the  blue  autumnal  sky,  the  uprising  sun. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  but  John  Champe  had  no  time,  no  eye  for  beau- 
tiful sights  just  now.  The  only  beauty  that  met  his  eye,  was  the  vision  of 
the  British  Galleys,  rising  and  falling  upon  the  waves,  within  pistol-shot  of 
shore.  The  fresh  breeze  played  with  the  British  flag,  and  tossed  it  gaily 
to  and  fro. 

John  beheld  the  galleys,  the  flag,  and  knew  the  moment  of  his  fate  had 
come. 

Let  us^ook  upon  him  now,  as  three  hundred  yards  lie  between  him  and 
the  shore,  while  his  pursuers  are  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his  horse's 
heels. 

He  looked  back,  every  vein  of  his  face  swollen,  his  eyes  starting  from 
the  expanded  lids.  He  counted  the  number  of  his  pursuers.  Twenty 
men,  twenty  horses,  twenty  swords,  twenty  levelled  pistols !     He  eonld  se* 
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the  moniiiig  sun  glitter  on  their  buttone— yes,  their  faces  convQlsed  with 
rage,  their  horses  with  quivering  nostrib,  were  there  clearly  and  distiodly, 
in  tlie  light  of  the  new-risen  day. 
"  But  two  hundred  yards  between  him  and  death ! 

•*  Yield  !"  shouted  Comet  Middleton,  whose  white  horse  led  the  way— 
•*  Yield,  or  you  die !" 

Champe  turned  and  smiled.  They  could  see  his  white  teeth,  contrasted 
with  his  suB-bumt  face.  That  laugh  of  scorn  fired  their  blood.  Without  a 
shout,  without  an  oath,  they  crashed  along  the  road. 

-The  movements  of  Champe  were  somewhat  peculiar. 

Even  in  that  moment  of  awfiil  suspense,  he  took  his  yalise  and  lashed  it 
to  his  shoulders.  Then,  rising  magnificently  in  his  stirrups,  he  flung  away 
his  scabbard,  placed  the  sword  between  his  teeth,  and  threw  his  arms  on 
high,  grasping  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

^*  Now,  come  on !  Come — and  do  your  worst  !'*  he  said  in  a  Toice, 
which  low-toned  and  deep,  was  yet  heard,  above  tlie  clatter  of  horse's 
hoofs. 

Even  now  I  see  him,  yes,  between  the  troopers  and  the  uprising  sun ! 

That  hunted  man,  mounted  on  a  steed,  which  black  as  death,  moistens 
the  dust,  with  the  foam,  that  faUs  in  flakes  from  its  sides,  that  miserable 
deserter,  rising  erect  in*  his  stirrups,  the  sword  between  his  teeth,  a  pistol 
in  each  hand  ! 

**  Powhatan,  save  your  master !  If  I  faU,  may  God  pity  my  mother— 
my  poor  father !  A  Deserter,  rushing  to  the  shelter  of  the  British  flag ! 
Help  1    Help !     I  come  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  King  !** 

A  blue  smoke,  wound  upward  from  the  deck  of  each  galley — a  report 
like  thunder  startled  the  air. 

And  while  the  decks,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  while  the  porsueii, 
thundered  nearer  to  the  shore,  every  pistol,  emitting  a  volume  of  smoke 
ind  flame,  that  londy  man  on  his  black  horse,  held  on  his  dread  career. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  interest 

That  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  wild  hurrah,  disturbed 
the  silence  of  Lee's  encampment.         « 

Lee,  sitting  alone,  his  whole  frame,  shaken  by  some  indefinable  emotion, 
heard  that  hurrah,  and  started  to  his  feet  Rushing  hurridly  to  the  door  of 
bis. tent,  he  beheld  a  group  of  dragoons,  dismounted,  surrounding  a  band  of 
mounted  men,  whose  trappings  were  covered  with  dust. 

In  the  midst  of  this  band,  a  riderless  steed,  with  a  cloak,  thrown  ovei 
the  saddle,  was  led  along,  exciting  the  attention  of  every  eye. 

Comet  Middleton  and  his  band  had  retumed.  That  horse,  was  th«  steed 
of  John  Champe,  the  gallant  Powhatan. 

*•  Joy,  Majors-good  news  !"  cried  a  trooper  roshing  forward—^  The 
troop  have  come  back  !  The  scoundrel's  killed !" 
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Lee  was  a  brave  man,  but  at  that  word — as  the  sight  of  the  riderless 
horse,  met  his  eye— a  sudden  faintness  came  over  him.  He  grasped  the 
tent-pole,  and  grew  very  pale. 

**  Killed  did  you  say  ?"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  wringing  emphasis'— 
**  Champe  killed?     My  God,  it  cannot— cannot  be  true  !"  •  • 

The  trooper  was  thunder-stricken,  with  astonishment,  as  he  beheld,  the 
sorrow  painted  on  the  Major's  face.  Sorrow  for  a  traitor,  grief  for  the 
death  of  a— deserter  I 

Let  us  return  to  the  chase. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  the  Deserter's  fate. 

A  pistol  bullet,  tore  a  button  from  his  breast,  as  he  reached  the  bank. 

His  pursuers  were  not  fifty  yards  behind  him. 

As  his  noble  horse,  stood  trembling  on  the  shore,  recoiling  on  his 
haunches,  while  the  sweat  and  foam,  streamed  down  his  sides,  Champe 
turned  his  head  to  his  pursuers — beheld  them  come  on — saw  their  pistols 
levelled  once  more— and  in  a  moment  was  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

When  that  cloud  cleared  away,.a  riderless  horse,  dashed  wildly  along  the 
bank.  Is  he  killed  ?  The  eyes  of  the  British  on  the  galley-decks,  the 
glances  of  the  troopers,  who  scatter  along  the  shore,  all  search  for  the  corse 
of  the  traitor. 

From  the  shore,  for  fiAy  yards  or  more,  extends  a  dreary  march  of  reeds. 
Tou  Bee  their  tops  wave,  as  though  a  serpent  was  trailing  its  way  over  the 
oozy  mud,  you  see  a  head  upraised,  and  then  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body, 
falling  into  the  water  is  heard. 

Look  once  again,  and  look  beyond  the  marsh,  and  see  that  head,  rising 
above  the  waves,  those  arms  dashing  the  spray  on  either  side. 

It  is  John  Champe,  swimming  with  sword  in  his  teeth,  towards  the 
nearest  galley. 

Middleton  and  his  troopers,  gaze  upon  him,  from  the  bank,  in  dismay, 
while  the  Commander  of  the  galley,  surrounded  by  sailors  and  soldiers, 
encourages  the  deserter  with  shouts. 

An  old  trooper  of  the  Legion  kneels.  He  carries  a  rifle — a  delicate 
piece,  with  stock  mounted  in  silver — at  his  back,  suspended  by  a  leather 
strap.  He  unslings  it,  examines  the  lock,  takes  the  aim.  Old  Holford, 
has  been  in  the  Indian  wars ;  he  can  snufl*  a  candle  at  a  hundred  yards. 
Therefore  you  may  imagine,  the  deep  interest,  with  which  the  other  troop- 
ers regarded  him,  as  raising  the  rifle,  he  levelled  it,  at  the  head,  appearing 
above  the  waters. 

John  Champe  may  look  his  last  upon  God's  beautiful  sky  ! 

Yes,  as  the  sword  in  his  teeth,  gleams  in  the  sun,  Old  Holford  fires.  At 
the  same  instant  a  heavy  volume  of  smoke  and  flame,  tuXin  from  the 
galleys ;  certain  missiles  make  an  unpleasant  hissing  over  the  trooper's 
heads. 
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When  the  smoke  rolls  awaj,  t^ie  troopers  look  for  the  eone  of  tiM 
doomed  man,  writhiog  its  last,  ere  it  sinks  forever. 

But  the  Commander  of  the  Galley,  reaching  forth  his  arm,  grasps  the 
hand  of  John  Champe-^whose  cheek  bleeds  from  the  touch  of  a  boUe^^ 
and  assists  him  to  reaoh  the  deck. 

The  sword  still  between  his  teeth,  his  cheek  slightly  bleeding,  his  nni* 
form  dripping  with  spray.  John  Champe,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
gazes  calmly  over  the  waters.  After  that  composed  look  he  hails  his  lalt 
comrades  with  these  words. — 

**  Good  bye  my  boys !  Take  care  of  Powhatan  and  d*ye  hear  f  Present 
my  respects  to  Washington  and  Lee  !*' 

— From  a  multitude  of  expressions,  uttered  by  the  troopers  on  the  bank, 
we  select  a  single  one,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  old  Holford : 

**  Fm  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  doggedly,  slinging  his  rifle— ^  Toa're  a 
scoundrel" — to  a  comrade—**  and  you,  and  you,  and  you !  There's  no- 
body honest  in  the  world  afler  to  day.  We're  all  scoundrels.  I  dont  trust 
myself.  Db  you  axe  why  ?  Yesterday,  the  best  of  our  Legi6n,  and  the 
bravest  was  John  Champe*  To  day — look  yonder,  and  see,  John  Champe 
aboard  a  British  galley !  Why  I  would  not  trust  my  own  father,  after  that  !*' 

In  silence  the  band,  returned  their  steps  to  camp,  leading  the  riderless 
steed  by  the  bridle  rein.  Lee,  soon,  discovered  the  falsity  of  the 
rumor,  which  announced  the  Deserter's  death.  Comet  Middleton,  with 
his  handsome  face,  covered  w^th  chagrin,  told  the  whole  story,  and  in  terns 
of  sincere  anguish,  regretted,  that  he  had  not  pistolled  the  Deserter,  and 
cursed  the  hour  when  he  escaped. 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  the  good  comet.  Major  Henry  Lee,  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

He  took  horse,  without  delay,  and  riding  to  head  quarters  told  the  story 
to  the  Chieilain,  who  heard  it,  with  a  countenanee,  beaming  with 


Though  Champe  has  basely  deserted  the  cause  of  fireedom,  his  fotue 
history,  is  fraught  with  interest. 

Behold  him,  standing  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  delighted  to  receive 
a  deserter  from  the  famed  corps  of  Lee,  questions  him,  with  an  almost  ri- 
diculous minuteness.  Yet,  the  rough  soldier,  answers  all  Sir  Henry's 
questions,  and  satisfies  him,  on  various  important  points.  The  army  weit 
tired  of  Washington.  Other  Generals ^ere  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
of  Arnold.  Neither  discipline,  nor  patriotism  could  keep  the  Mob  of  Mis* 
ter  Washington  together  much  longer.  The  good  Sir  Henry,  was 
delighted  with  the  information,  and  laughed  till  his  fat  aides  shook,  and 
gave  John  Champe  three  golden  guineas. 

The  fourth  day,  after  the  desertion,  Lee  received  a  letter,  by  the  hands 
ef  a  secret  messenger,  signed,  John  Chakfs.  What  did  the  recreant  desiie  ? 
A  pardon,  perchance  T 

# 


« 
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On  the  30th  of  September,  Champe,  was  appointed  one  of.  AmoIcTs  re- 
eroiting  sergeants.  The  traitor  Sergeant  and  the  traitor  General,  were  thus 
brought  together.  That  scarlet  costume,  which  they  had  so  often  rent  and 
hacked  in  battle,  was  now  their  uniform.  . 

Every  day,  or  so,  a  secret  messenger,  in  New  York,  forwarded  to  Lee, 
certain  letters,  signed  by  Champe.  Perhaps,  he  repented  of  his  treason  f 
Or,  did  he  wish  to  impart  inforn^ation,  that  might  prove  the  ruin  of  Wash- 
iqgton  ?    What  was  the  Deserter's  object  ? 

Behold  him  now,  an  efficient  soldier  of  Arnold's  American  Legion, 
dressed  in  a  red  uniform,  .and  doing  the  work  of  a  firiton.  Did  he  never 
think  of  the  old  man,  even  his  father,  who  had  beslowed  upon  him,  the 
noble  horse,  Powhatan  ?  , 

At  this  time,  there  was  not  a  home  on  New  York,  but  morning,  noon 
and  night,  rung  with  the  name  of  John  Andre. 

Would  Washington  dare  to  execute  him  ?  Had  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
•pared  one  exertion  to  save  the  life  of  his  favorite  ?  What  would  be  Ar- 
nold's course,  in  case  Andre  was  put  to  death  as  a  spy  ? 

These  questions  were  often  asked,  oAen  answered ,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  Second  of  October,  a  rumor  came  to  town,  which  filled  every  heart 
with  joy. 

Anprb  was  to  be  set  free.  ^ 

At  midnight,  on  the  Third  of  October,  a  brilliant  company  thronged  the 
lighted  halls  of  an  Aristocrat,  who  was  pledged  to  the  cause  of  *'  Our  Blessed 
King." 

The  soft  light  of  the  chandeliers  streamed  over  the  half-bared  bosoms  of 
some  two  hundred  beautiful  women.  Their  forms  fluttering  in  silks  and 
laces,  their  necks  circled  by  pearls  and  jewels,  these  beautiful  dames  went 
bounding  in  the  dance.  And  the  same  light  that  revealed  the  lovely  women, 
and  disclosed  the  statues,  pictures,  hangings  and  ornaments  of  those  brilliant 
saloons,  also  shone  over  groups  of  British  officers,  young  and,  old,  who 
Bdingled  with  the  fair  Americans,  or  stood  in  the  deep-framed  windows, 
talking  in  low,  earnest  tones  of  the  fate  of  John  Andre. 

On  a  luxurious  divan,  cushioned  with  dark  crimson  velvet,  with  a  statUe 
of  the  good  King  George  forming  the  centre.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reclined, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  officers,  mingled  with  beautiful  women. 

Among  those  women,  there  was  only  x>ne  who  did  not  wear  the  tall  i 
head-gear,  in  fashion  at  that  time  ;  a  sort  of  tower,  that  ladies  had  agreed 
to  carry  on  their  brows,  as  an  elephant  carries  a  castle  on  his  back. 

She  stood  apart,  while  in  front  of  her  chattered  a  bevy  of  beauties,  whose 
eheeks,  rendered  surpassingly  white  by  the  contrasi  of  patches,  were  re- 
lieved by  their*  intricately  arranged  hair. 

Her  dark  locks  gathered  plainly  back  from  her  brow,  fell  behind  the 

•mall  ears  in  glossy  tresses*     The  other  ladiea  were  clad  with  a  profusion 
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of  silks,  laces,  pearls,  jewels.    She,  so  strange  in  the  majestie  lordiiesf 

of  her  dark  eyes,  so  melting  in  the  warm  ripeness  of  her  lips,  in  the  rdkap- 

tooos  fullness  of  the  bosom,  stands  alone,  clad  in  a  white  dress  that 

xuently  becomes  the  beauty  of  her  commanding  person.. 

This  is  the  Heiress  of  the  Aristocrat  who  gives  the  festival  to-nig^t 

Do  you  see  her  eyes  flash,  her  bosom  heave,  as  those  ladies  eoni 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ? 

"Do  you  think  indeed.  Sir  Henry,"  lisps  a  fair  haired  beauty,  "thsl 
Majcfr  Andre  will  be  set  free  by  that  odious  Washington  ?" 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  snatch  him  from  the  ogre's 
grasp,*'  replies  Sir  Henry,  with  a  smile,  **  But  to  speak  serioasly,  the  intel- 
ligence received  last  night,  sets  my  mind  at  rest.  Andre  will  be  with  as  ii 
a  day  or  so  !" 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  thrills  through  the  gronp. 

The  Heiress  feels  her  heart  bound  more  freely :  glancing  towards  a  large 
mirror  she  beholds  the  roses  blooming  once  more  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Andre  will  be  free  in  a  day  or  so !"  she  murmurs,  and  snflTers  a  gaBaat 
officer  to  lead  her  forward  in  the  dance. 

Presently  the  wide  floors— chalked  like  the  mazes  of  a  puzzling  gardes, 
is  thronged  with  dancers.  Such  a  fluttering  of  pretty  feet  over  the  boardi, 
that  bound  as  they  seem  to  feel  the  value  of  that  beauty  which  they  snstaia ! 
Such  a  glancing  of  fair  necks  and  white  arms  in  the  light.  Music  too,  fill- 
ing the  air,  and  making  heart  and  feet  and  eyes,  go  leaping  together. 

The  floor  is  crowded  with  dancers ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  smiles  w'A  ds- 
light  as  he  surveys  the  beautiful  prospect. 

And  among  all  the  dangers,  that  one,  with  the  dark  hair  and  briHiut 
eyes,  and  voluptuous  form,  clad  in  white,  most  attracts  the  eye  of  Sb 
Henry,  for  John  Andre  had  kissed  her  hand,  has  arm  has  encirded  hsr 
waist,  his  lips  felt  the  magic  of  her  rosy  mouth. 

Presently  an  officer  is  seen  treading  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  ihs 
dance.  Strange  to  say,  he  is  not  clad  in  ball  costume.  He  appears  in  beoH 
spattered  with  mud,  while  his  hard-featured  iaes  seeks  the  form  of  Sir 
Henry  with  earnest  eyes.*  He  comes  through  the  dancers  and  whispecs  IB 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  says  never  a  word,  but  hides  his  face  in  hit 
hands. 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  assuredly,  the  presence  of  thai  officer,  with 
the  hard-featured  face  and  spattered  boots,  spread  a  chill  Arongh  the  roem. 

One  by  one  the  couples  lef^  the  dance  :  a  circle,  gradnally  deepeiiig 
was  formed  around  Sir  Henry :  at  last,  the  Heiress  and  her  partner  wen 
left  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  pacing  a  solemn  minuet,  while  her  ejes 
and  cheeks  and  lips  smiled  in  chorus.     She  was  entirdy  hiqypy  :  for  aks  ~ 
conversed  with  her  partner  about  John  Andre. 

Presently  she  observed  the  circle  gathered  about  &e  British  flsnfiril 
6he  turned  her  gaze  and  beheld  every  feature  clovded  in  sonrow.   She  lisari 
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BO  m6fe  the  light  ladgb«  nor  the  earelees  repartee.  All  was  silent  around 
4he  diran,  from  whose  centre  arose  the  statue  of  the  King. 

The  Heiress  turned  to  ask  the  eanse  of  this  strange  gloom,  which  had  so 
niddenly  possessed  the  place,  when  a  little  girl,  not  more  than  six  years 
Mf  oame  running  to  her,  spreading  forth  her  tiny  hands,  and  in  one  breath 
she  called  the  beautiful  won^an  by  name,  and  —— 

— 8poke  a  &tal  truth,  that  had  just  broken  on  her  ears. 

John  Andre  was  dead.  He  had  been  hung  that  day^  about  the  hour 
^  rwm. 

The  shriek  that  thrilled  through  that  lighted  hall,  stopped  every  heart  in 
lis  Uirobbings. 

One  shriek,  and  one  only :  the  Heiress  fell,  her  hair  showering  about  her 
as  she  lay  senseless  on  the  floor. 

So  you  may  have  seen  a  blossoming  tree,  which  has  long  swayed  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  blast,  suddenly  tower  erect,  each  leaf  quivering  gently,  and 
then — torn  up  by  the  roots— ^precipitate  itself  in  ruins  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  hour,  Benedict  Arnold  was  writing  in  his  most  secret  cham- 
ber, while  his  brother-traitor,  John  Champe,  waited  near  his  chair. 

The  shaded  lamp  spread  a  circle  over  Arnold's  face  and  hand,  while  all 
around  was  twilight  Ohampe  stood  in  the  shadow  behind  the  back  of 
Amokl,  his  dark  visage  working  with  a  peculiar  expression. 

Arnold  was  just  writing  these  words,  when  the  door  opened 

*  Ir  THIS  WARNING  SHALL  BB  DISREOAR]>EI>,  AND  HE  SUFFER,  I  CALL  HeAVEN 
AKD  EARTH  TO  WITNESS,  THAT  TOUR  ExCELLENCT  WILL  BE  JUSTLY  ANWERA- 
BLB  FOR  THE  TORRENT  OF  BLOOD  THAT  MAT  BE  SPILT  IN  CONSEQUENpE.' 

^  Let  them  put  Andre  to  death,  if  they  dare  1  Thus  I  wrote  u^  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  and  now  I  write  it  again,  so  that  my  soul  may  never  forget 
tfiese  words  !    If  Andre  perishes ^" 

As  Arnold  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  a  Sddier  entered  the  room— - 
.  ^  General,  Major  Andre  was  put  to  death  at  noon  to-day  !" 

Arnold  gazed  in  the  face  of  the  £k>ldier,  with  a  look  of  vacant  astonish- 
ment 

**  You  spoke,  I  believe  ?  The  next  time  you  intrude  upon  my  privacy, 
I  will  thank  yon  to  use  a  little  more  formality  T* 

^  Excuse  me.  General,  hot  this  news  has  set  us  all  a  kidd  o*  topsy-turvy  !'* 

«« News  ?     What  news  f " 

^  Major  Andre  was  hung  to-day  at  noon.** 
•  Arnold  did  not  speak  for  five  minutes.  For  that  space  of  time,  he  sat  in 
the  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  but  in  truth  he  saV  nothing.  A 
Insy  vapor  swam  before  his  sight,  the  sound  of  bells  was  in  his  ears.  Wheh 
he  taw  cleariy  again,  the  stupified  soldier  stood  in  the  doorway,  gazing  upon 
tha  general  in  awe,  for  the  agitation  of  that  iron  face  was  horrible  to  behold. 

^  How  did  he  die  ?— "  His  voice  was  hoarse  ;  he  spoke  with  a  great  effort 
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^  By  the  rope,— at  noon — Washington  wouldn't  allow  him  to  be  shot" 

Afi  the  Traitor  turned  he  beheld  Champe,  seated  on  a  military  chest,  hii 
frame  writhing  in  agony,  while  his  swarthy  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

**  I  thought  3rou  were  a  man — a  soldier  1    Why,  you  weep  like  a  chfld — ** 
Arnold  spoke  in  scorn,  but  took  good  care  to  keep  his  own  eyes  from  the  light 

*^  Andre — "  was  all  that  Champe  could  gasp. 

Ai;nold  paced  the  room,  now  folding  his  -arms,  now  cleoching  his  haodi, 
now  uttering  in  a  low  voice,  horrible  blasphemies. 

"  Champe — "  he  said,  abruptly  pausing,  as  his  distorted  coanteiianee 
glowed  in  the  light — «  They  have  known  me  in  the  Wilderness — jes^  at 
Quebec — at  Saratoga ;  my  sword  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  carimsoned  iti 
•  blade  in  victory !  Now — by — "  he  muttered  a  horrible  oath,  **  they  shall 
know  that  sword  once  more,  know  it  as  the  instru/nent  of  vengeance — aye, 
they  shall  know  it  as  the  Avenger  of  John  Andre  1" 
I  Terrified,  as  though  he  beheld  a  fiend  instead  of  a  man,  Champe  slowly 
rose  to  his  feet. 

'<  By  the  light  of  their  desolate  homes,  I  will  offer  victims  to  the  ghost 
of  Andre  !  Take  care,  Washington  !  Your  towns  will  blaze  1  Take 
care — the  Traitor  Arnold  will  stand  amid  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  shouting  as 
he  plunges  his  sword  into  your  soldiers*  hearts,  This  and  This  for  John 
Andre  I  Traitor — I  accept  the  name— I  will  wear  it !  From  his  hour, 
every  tie  that  bound  me  to  this  soil,  is  torn  from  my  heart !  From  tUi 
hour,  in  camp  and  council— <by  my  wrongs,  by  the  death  of  Andre  I  swear 
it — I  stand  the  Destroyer  of  my  native  land  !*' 

He  turned  to  Champe,  who  shrank  back  from  the  blaze  of  his  maddwiri 
eyes. 

**  You  lo^ed  Andre  ?  Then  join  swords,  and  swear  with  me  to  avenge 
his  death  !     Swear  to  have  vengeance  upon  his  Murderer !" 

'*  I  swear  to  have  vengeance  upon  the  Murderer  of  John  Andre  !*'  said 
Champe,  with  a  meaning  emphasis. 

Arnold  stood  erect,  one  hand  laid  upon  his  sword,  while  the  other  up. 
lifted  in  the  awful  formality  of  an  oath,  attested  the  deep  sincerity  of  bb 
resolve. 

This  was  on  the  night  of  October  Third,  1780. 

In  the  space  of  time  between  this  night,  and  midnight  of  November  Se- 
cond, the  current  of  John  Champe*s  life  flowed  smoothly  on,  scarcely 
marked  by  the  ripple  of  an  event. 

It  was  however  observable,  that  in  the  intervals  of  his  time,  he  was  went 
to  visit  the  sesret  messenger,  who  had  conveyed  his  previous  letters  to  Le^ 
V  On  the  19th  of  October,  he  despatched  another  message  to  his  fonner 
Commander.  Still  his  object  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  What  mean  these 
communications  sent  by  a  Deserter  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  a>ie- 
nowned  Champion  of  that  cause  T 
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Lee  invariably  showed  ^ese  letters  to  Washington.  Doubtless  thej 
viewed  with  the  same  spontaneous  scorn,  these  episdes  of  the  Deserter. 

Rumor  now  crept  through  New  York,  and  abroad  even  to  the  camp  oC 
Washington,  that  Arnold  was  gathering  troops  for  some  bandit-enterprize. 

John  Champe  who  was  a  very  quiet  man,  saying  little,  but  observing  a 
great  deal,  followed  Arnold  like  a  shadow,  obeying  his  wish  before  the 
Traitor  could  frame  it  in  words,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
habits  of  the  great  General. 

In  the  course  of  his  meditations,  John  impressed  four  or  five  facts  upon 
his  soul. 

The  custom  of  the  Traitor  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest,  was  to 
walk  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  his  mansion. 

This  garden  was  separated  by  certain  slender  palings  from  a  narrow 
alley.     The  alley  led  to  the  river. 

That  river  could  be  crossed  by  a  boat  at  any  hour  of  the  night 

Now,  it  once  struck  John,  that  if  these  miserable  rebels  should  want  to 
carry  away  Benedict  Arnold,  nothing  was  more  easy,  in  case  they  arranged 
their  proceedings  in  a  proper  manner.  For  instance — two  or  three  pal- 
ings  might  ^e  removed— the  Traitor  seized  some  dark  night,  and  gagged — 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  borne  to  the  river,  and  across  to  Hoboken. 
There  a  party  of  Lee's  dragoons  might  await  his  coming,  ready  to  bear 
him  away  to  the  camp  of  Washington. 

At  the  same  time,  that  John  dreamed  thus  wildly,  he  also  remembered 
that  somewh^  or  other,  he  had  read  words  like  these,  signed  by  Wash- 
ington: 

^^  Arnold  must  be  brought  to  me  alive.  No  dreumttance  whatever^ 
ehatt  obtain  my  consent  to  hit  being  put  to  death.  My  aim  is  to  make  a 
public  example  of  him. 

Washington." 

• 

A  strange  dream,  this  !  Let  us  hope  that  the  Deserter's  brain,  was  not 
affected  by  his  Crime. 

Time  passed  on.     Andre  had  been  dead  nearly  a  month. 

Arnold's  preparations  for  his  bandit-deed,  excited  universal  attention. 
No  incident  ruffled  the  quiet  tenor  of  the  Deserter's  life,  save  that  one  even- 
ing, toward  the  close  of  October,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  wealth,  sent  for 
him,  and  talked  earnestly  with  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  holding  at  the 
same  time  in  her  hand,  a  miniature  of  John  Andrx. 


Our  history  now  returns  to  tbe  midnight  scene,  in  Arnold's  chamber  on 
the  Second  of  November.  .  / 

The  Soldier  with  the  crape  over  his  face,  stood  in  the  shadow,  silently 
observing  these  two  beautiful  women. 

A  strange  contrast  1 
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^  Onot  whose  yean  ase  scarce  beyond  girlhood,  stands  as  if  paralysed ;  her 
uplifted  hand  grasping  a  taper,  while  the  light  reveals  her  form,  attired  io  a 
white  robe  whose  loose  folds  disclose  her  bosom — so  pure  and  stainless — 
her  small  feet  and  bared  arms. 

The  hair  which  falls  along  her  cheeks  and  over  her  neck  and  breast,  in 
kne  resembles  the  first  mild  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day. 

The  other,  rising  in  queenly  stature,  her  form — more  round,  more  volup- 
tuous, more  commanding  in  its  outlines — attired  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  a 
British  officer,  with  cambric  ruffles  fluttering  over  the  vii^  breast,  military 
boots  enveloping  the  finely  formed  foot  and  limb.  Her  hair  showers  to  her 
shoulders,  in  dark  masses.  Her  face^-whose  faint  olive  tint  deepens  on 
the  warm  lips  and  rounded  cheek  into  bright  vermillion — is  marked  with 
the  lines  of  cpnflicting  passions. 

Her  full  dark  eye  pours  its  light  upon  the  clear  blue  eye  of  die  woman, 
who  shrinks  back  from  her  gaze. 

^  You  here  !  In  the  chamber  of  my  husband  !*'  faltered  the  Wife — ^  In 
this  guise,  too *•  , 

^  Here,  in  the  dress  of  John  Andre  !  Here  to  welcome  Benedict  Arnold, 
in  the  garb  of  his  victim  !     Here,  to  award  justice  to  the  Double  Traitor  T* 

The  strange  lady  folded  her  arms,  as  if  to  still  the  throbbings  of  her 
breast.     The  Wife  stood  like  one  fascinated  by  a  serpent's  gaze. 

''  Do  you  remember  the  days  of  your  girlhood.  Madam,  when  the  thresh- 
hold  of  your  home  was  crossed  by  a  young  soldier,  who  won  all  hearts  by 
his  knightly  bearing  ?  Do  you  remember  him  so  young,  so  brave  ?  His 
heart  warmed  with  all  that  is  noble  in  man,  the  light  of  genius  flashing 
firom  his  hazel  eye  ?" 

**  O,  do  not— do  not  speak  of  these  memories — "  gasped  the  wife  of 
Arnold. 

**  But  I  will  speak,  and  you  must  hear !"  was  the  reply  of  the  proud 
maiden,  with  the  dark  eye  and  scornful  lips — "  You  do  remember  him  ? 
Every  body  loved  him.  You  can  Witness  that !  For  you  saw  him  in  his 
young  manhoo(\ — you  surrendered  your  waist  to  his  arm  in  the  dance — ^yoa 
heard  that  voice,  which  was  at  once  Music  and  Poetry !  O,  do  you  re- 
member it  all  ?*' 

The  wife  stood  like  a  figure  of  marble,  her  blue  eyes  dilating,  her  lips 
parting  in  an  expression  of  speechless  horror. 

**  Where  now  is  this  gallant  soldier  ?  Where  now  the  Hero,  whose 
sword  flashed  so  fearlessly  in  the  hour  of  battle  ? — Wife  of  Arnold,  ask 
your  heart — nay,  go  to  the  river  shore,  and  ask  the  sod  of  that  lonely  grave ! 
Tes,  the  hand  that  pressed  yours  in  the  dance,  is  now  the  food  of  the 
grave-worm  !  The  eye  that  gleamed  so  brightly,  when  your  hand  dropped 
the  crown  of  roses  and  laurel  on  the  plumed  brow,  is  dark  forever  !** 

The  Wife  of  Arnold  sank  on  her  knees. 

^  Spare  me  !**  she  cried,  lifting  her  ashy  face  toward  that  beautifbl  wo- 
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man,  clad  in  the  dress  of  John  Andre — **  Do  not  rend  my  heart  with  these 
words—**  '  '        " 

•♦  How  died  he,  the  joung,  the  gifted,  the  hrave  ?" — You  see  that  eye 
dart  an  almost  demoniac  fire — *'  Perchance  in  battle  at  the  head  of  legions, 
his  good  steed  beneath  him,  his  true  sword  in  hand  ?  Yes,  charging  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  fell,  his  last  smile  glowing  in  the  sunshine  of 
rictory  !  Or,  maybe  he  perished  in  some  midnight  massacre,  perished  in 
the  act  of  an  heroic  defence  ?  No— no— no  1  There  was  no  swotd  in  his 
hand  when  he  died.  He  died — 0,  does  it  wring  your  heart — with  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  the  vacant  air  beneath  his  feet.  "Beguiled  into  the  lines  of 
an  enemy  by  a  Traitor,  he  died — ^not  even  by  bullet  or  axe— but  quivering 
on  a  gibbet,  like  a  common  felon  1" 

How  Hke  the  voice  of  an  Accusing  Angel,  sent  on  earth  to  punish  guilt, 
the  tones  of  that  dark-haired  woman  rung  through  the  chamber  ! 

**  Could  I  help  it  T"  faltered  the  beautiful  Wife  of  Arnold,  her  face  now 
deathly  pale — ^*  Did  I  hurry  him  to  this  fiital  death  ?  Wherefore  wring  my 
heart  with  tfiese  memories  ?     Have  you  no  mercy  !** 

"  Mercy  I"  sneered  the  disguised  maiden — "  Mercy  for  the  Wife  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  who  afler  her  marriage  suffered  her  letters  to  John  Andre,  to 
enclose  the  letters  of  the  Traitor  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton !  Ah,  droop  your 
head  upon  your  bosom,  and  bury  your  face  in  your  hands — it  is  true  ! — 
Had  you  no  share  in  that  dark  game  ?  Did  you  advise  Benedict  Arnold  to 
make  John  Andre  the  tool  of  his  Treason  T  O,  if  in  your  heart  there  ever 
lurked  one  throb  of  love  for  this  noble  soldier,  how  could  you  see  him  led 
on  to  infamy  ?" 

That  proud  virgin,  transformed  by  her  dress  into  a  living  portrait  of  John 
Andre,  by  her  passions  into  an  avenging  spirit,  was  now  bitterly  avenged. 

For  the  wife  of  Arnold  knelt  before  her,  her  face  upon  her  breast,  her 
golden  hair  floating  to  the  knees,  which  crouched  upon  the  floor.  And  the 
light  revealed  the  shape  of  her  beautifiil  shoulders,  a  glimpse  of  her 
tumultuous  bosom. 

**  You  ask  why  I  am  here  ?  I,  a  maiden  whose  good  name  no  breath 
has  ever  dimmed,  here  in  the  chamber  of  Arnold  ? — J  am  here,  because  I 
am  a  woman,  because  that  love  which  can  never  be  given  twice  to  man, 
now  lies  buried  with  the  dead, — here  to  avenge  the  murder  of  that  brave 
soMier,  who  ere  he  started  on  his  horrible  journey,  pressed  his  kiss  upon 
my  lips,  and  told  me,  he  would  return  on  the  morrow  !** 

'*  How — *'  sobbed  the  kneeling  woman — "  How  will  you  avei^  his 
death  ?    You  cannot  reach  Washington  ? 

»•  But  Washington  can  reach  Arnold  !** — her  voice 'sinks  to  a  whisper,  as 
she  repeats  these  meaning  words.    A  shudder  tiirilled  the  kneeling  woman. 

'*  Yes,  as  Andre  died,  so  Arnold  shall  die— on  the  gib^t !  Aye,  raiat 
your  face  and  gaie  on  me  in  wonder.  I  speak  the  solemn  truth.  Fr6m 
this  chamber,  bound  and  dumb,  Amdd  shall  be  led  this  night    In  the  dark 
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street  trusty  men  are  waiting  for  him,  eren  now.     That  street  leads  to  the 
river^-a  boat  is  ready  for  the  traitpr,  there.     On  the  opposite  shore,  certain 
brave  Americans  under  the  gallant  Lee,  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Traitor !« 
Ha,  ha !    Washington  will  not  sleep  to-night — he  expects  a  slrange  Tisitoc, 
—Benedict  Arnold !" 

As  though  all  life  had  fled  from  her  veins,  the  Wife  of  Arnold  glared  ii 
the  face  of  the  dark-haired  woman.  The  words  of  the  strange  maiden, 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  deprive  her  of  all  power  of  speech* 

*'  It  is  not  so  much  for  myself  that  I  strike  this  blow  I  But  the  Mother 
of  Andre — those  innocent  sisters  who  await  his  return  Home — they  are 
before  me  now — they  speak  to  me — they  call  for  vengeance  on  the  Double 
Traitor !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  Soldier  with  crape  about  his  face  advanced  a  sin^  step, 
his  chest  heaving  with  emotion. 

**  You  cannot  do  this.  Deliberately  consign  to  an  ignominious  death,  my 
husband,  who  never  wronged  you  ?" — The  Wife  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face 
of  the  dark-haired  lady,  while  the  fingers  of  her  small  hands  were  locked 
together. 

But  there  is  no  mercy  in  that  determined  face;  not  one  gleam  of  pity  in 
those  brilliant  eyes. 

^^  As  I  stand  attired  in  the  garb  of  Andre,  so  surely  will  I  take  vengeanoe 
on  his  murderer  !*' 

The  Wife  of  Arnold  made  no  reply.  Bowing  her  face  low  upon  her 
bosom,  with  her  loosened  robe  slowly  falling  from  her  shoulders,  she 
crouched  on  the  floor,  her  luxuriant  hair  twining  about  her  uncovered  arms. 

The  dark-haired  woman  beheld  her  agony,  heard  the  sobs  which  con- 
vulsed her  form,  aye,  heard  the  groan  which  the  Soldier  uttered  as  he  wit- 
nessed this  strange  scene,  yet  still  she  stood  erect,  her  unrelenting  eye  fixed 
in  a  steady  gaze,  upon  her  victim's  form. 

^  If  the  plot  fails,  this  dagger  will  do  the  work  of  my  revenge  !*' 

The  word  has  not  gone  from  her  lips,  when  the  Soldier  approaches— 
whispers — ^you  see  the  determined  woman  startr— change  color  and  sink 
helplessly  into  the  chair. 

<*  Does  the  fiend  protect  him  ?"  she  gasps,  in  a  voice  utterly  changed 
from  her  tone  of  triumphant  resolve. 

"  Yes — this  very  night,  he  sails  for  the  coast  of  Viiginia,"  the  Solifier 
whispers — '*  This  night,  selected  for  our  purpose,  has  by  some  strange 
chance,  torn  him  from  our  grasp.  Already  on  ship-board,  he  plans  the 
destruction  of  American  towns,  the  murder  of  American  freemen  !** 

You  see  the  Wife  of  Arnold  start  to  her  feet,  her  blue  eye  gleaming, 
while  yriih  her  upraised  arm  she  dashes  back  from  her  face  those  locks  <^ 
golden  hair. 

•«  He  is  saved !  Thank  heaven  your  schemes  are  foiled.  The  angels 
aaed  not  weep,  to  behold  another  scene  of  murder  1" 
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For  she  loved  him,  her  Warrior-hnsband,  that  Wife  of  Arnold  ;  and  now, 
with  her  entire  frame  quivering  with  a  Joy  which  was  mdre  intense,  from 
Um  redaction  of  her  despair,  she  beheld  ^e  schemes  of  her  enemies  crushed 
in  a  moment. 

**  The  angels  need  not  weep  to  behold  another  scene  of  murder  T"  spoke 
the  deep  voice  of  the  Soldier,  who  stood  with  his  face  veiled  in  crape ; 
**  And  yet  the  Bandit  and  Traitor,  who  betrayed  Washington,  and  left 
Andre  to  perish  on  the  gibbet,  is  now  unloosed  like  a  savage  beast,  on  the 
homes  of  Virginia  1*' 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  rung  with  the  hollow  intonation  of  scorn. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  Attired  in  the  garb  of  a  British  soldier,  with  a  rebel 
ooat  beneath  ?" 

Even, that  Wife,  felt  a  throb  of  pity  as  she  heard  the  sad  voice  of  this 
unknown  soldier. 

**  I  have  no  name  !  I  had  once-r-was  once  a  brave  soldier— «o  they  said. 
But  now,  the  Americans  never  speak  of  me,  but  to  curse  my  name,  in  the 
same  breath  with  Arnold  !*' 

He  slowly  retired  toward  the  window :  standing  among  the  heavy  cur- 
tains, he  beheld  the  conclusion  of  this  dark  scene. 

The  woman  attired  in  the  dress  of  Andre  slowly  rose.  The  Wifb  shrank 
hack  appalled,  from  the  settled  frenzy  of  her  fkce,  the  sublime  despair 
stamped  upon  her  features  and  flashing  from  her  eyes. 

<«  It  is  well !'  Arnold  escapes  the  hand  of  vengeance  now.  Now,  flushed 
with  triumph,  he  goes  on  to  complete  his  career  of  blood.  He  will  gather 
gold — renown,  aye,  favor  from  the  hands  of  his  King.  But  in  the  hour  of 
his  proudest  triumph,  even  when  he  stands  beside  the  Throne,  one  form, 
invisible  to  all  other  eyes,  will  glide  through  the  thronging  courtiers,  and 
'  wither  him,  with  its  pale  face,  its  white  neck  polluted  by  the  gibbet's  rope, 
its  livid  lip  trembling  with  a  muttered  curse — the  Phantom  of  John  Andre ! 
That  Phantom  will  poison  his  life,  haunt  him  in  the  street,  set  by  him  at 
the  table — yes,  follow  him  to  the  couch !  As  he  ^presses  his  wife  to  his 
lips,  that  pale  face  will  glide  between,  muttering  still  that  soundless  curse. 

«« To  escape  this  Phantom,  he  will  hurry  from  place  to  place  !  Now  in 
the  snows  of  Canada,  now  amid  the  palm  groves  of  the  Southern  Isles,  now 
on  ship-board,  now  on  shore — still  John  Andre's  ghost  will  silently  glide 
by  his  side. 

**  That  Phantom  will  work  for  him,  a  Remorse  more  terrible  than  mad- 
ness !  It  will  glide  into  men's  hearts,  enrage  their  souls  against  the  Traitor, 
teach  their  lip  the  mocking  word,  their  finger  the  quivering  gesture  of  scorn. 
As  the  Traitor  goes  to  receive  his  Royal  Master's  reward,  he  will  hear  a 
thoi^sand  tongues  whisper.  Traitor  I  Traitor!  Traitor!  He  will  turn  to 
crush  the  authors  of  the  scorn — turn  and  find,  that  the  sword  which  may 
hew  n  path  through  dead  men,  cannot  combat  the  calm  contempt  of  a 
World ! 
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«« Scorned  by  tbe  men  vho  booglU  him — fate  ckildren  mad  Us  wife  aQ 
swept  awaj— 4ie  willstaiid •  hmjlf  ei^iiaui  oo  a blaeled  deaieri.  He  wiA 
be  luiowQ  as  tbe  Tbaitos  Amsold.  As  the  Oenerfd  who  sold  inmodii 
glory  for  twenty  thousaad  guineas.  As  the  Traitor  who  left  John  Andre  to 
perish  on  the  gibbet    As  tbe  Man  wbo  has  »ot  omb  nmnB  m  m 

WOBU>. 

'« And  when  he  dies ;  behold  the  scene !  No  wife,  no  child  I  Not  em 
a  dog  to  howl  above  his  grave  1 

**  Yes,  when  he  dies — while  the  Phantom  of  Andre  ^^es  to  his  side  « 
hand  of  friend  or  foe  shall  be  placed  upon  his  brow,  no  one  shall  wait  bj 
his  couchf  no  voice  speak  to  him  of  Heaven  or  Hope,  but  in  the  ntter  deto* 
lation  of  a  Blighted  heart  and  a  Doomed  Name,  shall  depalt  the  soul  of  tl» 
Traitor,  Benedict  Arnold  V 

• 

Tbe  scene  of  War  was  cha9ged.  The  South  was  given  np  to  the  torch 
ad  sword. 

In  Virginia,  Comwallis  superintended  the  murders  of  the  British,  ssd 
won  his  tide,  the  Amiable,  by  a  series  of  bloody  outrages.  Arnold,  tbe 
Traitor  was  there  also,  beading  his  band  of  Assassins.  In  die  CandiBSi 
Lord  Rawden,  that  noble  genUeman,  who  hung  an  innocent  man  in  tht 
presence  of  a  son,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Rebels,  carried  the  Red  Fhf  if 
England  at  the  head  of  a  mingled  crowd  of  Tories  and  Hirelings. 

It  was  on  the  day  when  the  glorious  Nathaniel  Greene,  passed  the  Cot- 
gaiee  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon,  that  the  Legion  of  Lee  pitched  their  tsatt 
for  the  night,  where  the  trees  of  a  magnificent  wood  encircled  a  refireshii^ 
glade  of  greenest  moss. 

Through  the  intenrals  of  those  trees— crowning  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill — many  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  wide«spreading  country,  widi 
aims  gleaming  from  the  trees,  and  the  Gongaiee,  winding  in  light  oaiil  it 
was  lost  in  the  frur  distance. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Legion  were  scattered  along  the  glade,  with  the  tofi 
of  their  tents  glowing  in  the  warm  Ught  of  the  evening  sun.  You  niay  m 
iheir  horses  turned  loose  on  die  green  award,  while  the  brave  mco  prepare 
their  evening  meal,  and  the  sentiBels  pace  the  hillside,  beyond  these  tiesi. 

In  front  of  the  central  tent,  seated  on  a  camp  stod,  his  elbow  on  hs 
knee,  his  swarthy  cheek  resting  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  you  bdioid  the 
brave  Lee,  his  helmet  thrown  aside,  his  green  coat  unfastened  al  the  tfaiott 
That  sudden  gush  of  sunlight,  falling  over  his  swarthy  frioe,  reveals  the 
traces  of  strong  emotion.  Yes,  Lee  is  sad,  although  they  have  gaiBod  t 
victory,  sad,  although  he  has  been  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  laevtSDSDt 
Colonel,  sad,  although  his  men  love  him  like  a  brother,  and  woold  give  their 
lives  to  him. 

Suddenly  a  wild  munnnr  was  heard,  and  two  dragoons  are  seen  adtaa- 
cing  with  a  prisoner,  led  between  their  steeds.    As  they  ride  towaxd  Csfe- 


m1  Le^,  Ihe  entire  Legion  eomie  tumilDf  to  tHe  sotoe :  <m  erety  side,  you 
behold  men  starting  np  (h>m  an  ontaMd  metJ,  and  hmrying  toward  the 
tent  of  their  leader. 

A  miserable  prisoner ! 

Every  eye  beholds  him.  Pale,  hollow*eyed,  his  flesh  torn  by  briars,  his 
form  worn  by  famine,  and  clad  in  wretched  rags,^  he  is  led  forward.  \  All 
it^mce,  the  mnrmtnr  swells  into  a  shout,  and  then  a  thousand  curses  rend 
the  air. 

•*  Colonel—*  the  discordant  cries  mingled  in  chorus-^*  Behold  him ! 
The  next  tree,  a  short  prayer,  and  a  strong  cord  for  the  traitor !  Colonel'— 
h^tfi  is  our  deserter-^the  Sei^snt  Major !    It  is  Champe  !*' 

Utterly  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  Lee  had  not  observed  the  approach  of 
Ae  dragoons.  His  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  he  grasped  his  cheek  in 
Ae  effort  to  endure  his  bitter  thoughts.  Tet  at  the  word  <<  Champe  !** 
i^ken  with  curses,  he  raised  his  head  and  sprapg  to  his  feet. 

**  Where  V*  he  cried ;  his  whole  manner  changing  yith  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  His  eyes  encountered  the  strange  hoHow  gaze  of  the  Prisoner, 
who  stood  silent  and  iniserable,  amid  the  crowd  pf  angry  faces. 

«'  To  the  next  tree  with  the  trahor  1  Ah,  sconndrei,  yon  would  disgrace 
tfie  Legion,  would  you  !    Champe  the  Deserter  !*' 

The  uproar  grew  tumultuous ;  it  seemed  as  though  the  brave  soldiers 
were  about  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  diseipliDe,  and  take  the  law  in  their 
tfwn  hands* 

Lee  gazed  steadfesdy  upon  the  pris^er,  who  pale  and  emaciated,  re> 
tamed  his  look.  Then,  stuting  forward,  his  face  betraying  deep  emotion, 
he  exclaimed : 

**  Is  this  indeed  John  Champe  T^-^He  was  so  wretchedly  changed. 

The  silence  of  the  poor  wretch  gave  assent,  while  the  dragoon  stated  that 
they  had  taken  him  prisoner,  as  he  was  making  his  way  toward  the  camp. 

Lee  manifested  his  opinion  of  the  recreant  and  deserter,  by  an  expressive 
motion  and  a  few  decided  words.  Suddenly  that  group  of  soldiers  became 
as  silent  as  a  baby's  slumber.  * 

The  action !  He  took  Champe  by  the  hand,  and  wrung  it,  while  the 
tears  came  to  his  eyes.     The  words : 

^  WCLCOMS  BAGS  tO  THE  LCOION,  BKAVB  AKD  RONSSt  HAN  !** 

Those  iron  Legionists  stood  horror-stricken  and  dumb,  while  the  reply 
of  the  prisoner  increased  ^eir  dismay : 

^  Colonel,  I  am  back  at  last  1"  he  said,  returning  the  pressure  of  Lee's 
handf  and  while  the  large  tears  streamed  down  his  fece,  he  whispered  with 
ihe  Colonel. 

**  My  comrades,"  exclaimed  Lee,  kn  he  took  Champe  by  the  hand  and 
sorveyed  the  confounded  erowd— ^*  Thens  was  a  time  when  General  Wash- 
ington appealed  to  the  Commander  of  a  body  of  brave  men,  and*  asked  him, 
whether  in  his  corps  there  could  be  found  one  man,  willing  to  dare  dishonor 
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•od  death,  in  the  eauae  of  Hamaiiity  and  Joelaee I  He  wislied  iB  MTeMm 
ABdie  by  taking  Benedict  Arnold  pdeoner.  In  order  to  aecomplish  tluB,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  man  who  would  desert  to  the  enemy— deseiti 
pursued  by  his  indignant  comrades,  desert  in.  the  sight  of  the  Britbh,  and 
take  refuge  in  their  ranks.  This  man'  was  found.  After  a  bitter  atmggle^^ 
for  ly  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  endure  his  comrades  acorn — he  ^ 
sorted*  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Once  in  New  York,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Legion  of  Arnold.  While  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  the 
capture  of  the  Traitor,  Andre  was  hung;  This  wrung  the  Deserter  to  the 
heart,  for  his  great  reason  for  undertaking  this  work  was  the  saltation  of 
Andre's  life.  One  object  remained— ^tha  capture  of  Arnold.  After  the  lapsa 
of  a  month,  everything  was  arranged.'  You  remember  the  night  when  a 
detachment  of  our  Legion  watched  until  day,  in  the  shades  of  Hoboken ! 
The  traitor  was  to  be  seised  in  his  garden,  tied  and  gagged,  harried  to  the 
boat,  then  across  the  river  into  our  clutches.  But  we  waited  in  vain,  the 
plot  was  foiled  !  That  night  Arnold  went  on  ship4)0ard,  and  with  him  the 
Deserter,  who,  taken  to  Virginia,  left  the  British  at  tlie  first  opportunilyt 
and  after  weeks  of  wandering  and  starvation,  returned  to  his  comradea. 
What  think  ye  of  this  Deserter  T  This  Hero,  who  dared  what  the  M^dicr 
fears  more  than  a  thousand  deaths — the  dishonor  of  desBrtion — in  ordsT 
to  save  the  life  of  John  Andre  T  In  short,  my  comrades,  what  think  yoa 
of  this  brave  and  good  man,  John  Chakfb  I*' 

No  sound  was  heard.  At  least  an  hundred  forms  stood  paralysed  aad 
moticmless  ;  at  least,  an  hundred  hearts  beat  high  with  emotions,  as  strange 
as  they  were  indefinable.  Not  an  eye  but  was  wet  with  tears.  Whoa 
iron  men  like  these  shed  tears,  there  is  something  in  it 

At  last,  advancing  one  by  one,  they  took  Chanrpe  by  the  hand,  a)id  with- 
out a  word,  gave  him  a  brother's  silent  grasp.  There  was  one  old  war-dog, 
terribly  battered  with  cuts  and  scars,  who  came  slowly  forward,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face,  and  took  both  hands  in  his  own,  exclaiming,  in  his  rough 
way,  as  be  quivered  between  tears  and  laughter-^-**  Have  n't  you  got  another 
hand,  John  ?'' 

It  was  the  Veteran,  who  from  the  shore  of  Manhattan  Bay,  had  taken 
aim  at  the  head  of  the  deserter  Champe. 

'*  This  moment,"  said  Ghampe,  his  voice  husky  with  suffocating  emoitien, 
«•  This  moment  pays  me  for  all  I've  suffered  1" 

Never  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  did  the  sun  go  down  upon  a  aeena 
'  80  beautiful  1 

The  trees  encircling  the  sward,  with  the  horses  of  the  legion  tied  among 
their  leaves.  The  scattered  tents,  and  the  deserted  fires.  The  prospect 
of  the  distant  country,  seen  between  the  trees,  all  shadow  and  gold  The 
lent  of  Lee,  syrrounded  by  that  crowd  of  ^rave  men,  every  eye  eentied 
upon  that  ragged  form,  with  the  hollow  cheek  and  sunken  eyes. 
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• '  Lee  hliBself,  gazing  with  luidiflguised  emotion  open  that  face,  now  red- 
dened by  the  aunset  glow,  the  viaage  of  John  Ghampe,  the  Deaerter. 

Nothing  waa  wanting  to  complete  the  joy  of  the  hero — yea,  there  waa 
one  form  abaent.  But,  hark  1  A  crash  in  yonder  thicket,  a  dark  horae 
boooda  along  the  aod,  and  neighing  wildly,  laya  hia  neck  againat  his  master'a 
breaat. 

It  waa  PowHATAir. 


You  may  imagine  the  acene  which  took  place,  when  Champe  mounted- 
on  Powhatan,  rode  to  meet  Waahington  I 

Ader  many  yeara  had  paaaed,  wlien  Waahington  waa  called  from  the 
ahadea  of  Mount  Vernon,  to  defend  hia  country  once  again,  he  sent  a  Cap- 
tain*8  commission  to  Lee,  with  the  requeat  that  he  would  aeek  out  Champe^ 
and  preaent  it  to  him. 

The  letter  received  by  the  American  Chief,  in  anawer,  contained  theae 
worda  : 

—  *  Soon  after  the  war^  the  gallani  eoidier  removed  to  Kentucky.  Hiere 
he  died.  ^Though  no  monupunt  towers  above  his  bones — ^e  do  not  even 
know  his  resting  place^^tvery  true  soldier  must  confess^  that  the  history 
of  the  Revolution  does  not  record  a  nobler  name  thanr^ 

John  Chamfb. 

jcviii.~the  temptation  of  sib  henry  cunton. 

One  more  scene  from  the  sad  drama  of  Andre's  fate  ! 

On  a  calm  autumnal  evening — the  last  day  of  September,  1780 — Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sat  in  hia  luxurious  chamber,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
pondering  over  matters  of  deep  interest. 

The  wine  stood  untasted  in  the  goblet  by  his  side,  as  reposing  in  the 
arm-chair,  by  yonder  window,  with  his  hands  joined  across  his  chest,  he 
fixed  his  eye  vacantly  upon  the  rich  carpet  beneath  his  feet. 

There  was  every  display  of  luxury  in  that  chamber.  High  ceiling  and 
lofty  walls,  hung  with  pictures,  carpeta  on  the  floor  that  gave  no  echo  to 
the  footfall,  furniture  of  dark  mahogany  polished  like  a  mirror,  silken 
curtaina  along  the  windows,  and  a  atatue  of  hia  Majesty,  George  the 
Third,  in  the  background. 

The  view  which  stretched  before  that  window  waa  magnificent.  ,  The 
wide  expanse  of  Manhattan  Bay,  dotted  with  islands,  and  white  with  the 
sails  of  ships  of  war — the  distant  ahore  of  Staten  Island  and  Jersey — the 
clear  sky^-piled  up  in  the  west,  with  heavy  clouds,  tinged  and  mellowed 
with  all  the  glories  of  an  autumnal  aunset ;  this  was  a  lovely  view,  but  Sur 
Henry  Clinton  saw  it  not. 

Hia  thoughts  were  with  a  letter  which  lay  half  open  beside  the  untaated 
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goblet  of  rich  old  wine,  and  that  letter  bove  the  eignature   of  Oeei|o 
Washington. 

Now,  at  aouie  peraone  are  alwaya  fomnag  wrong  ideaa  of  ^e  peiaoaal 
appearaoce  of  great  men,  I  ask  7011  to  look  cloeely  upon  the  face  and  form 
of  yonder  General*  His  form  U  short,  and  heavy  almoet  to  ecH^palenee; 
his  face  round,  full  and  good-humored ;  his  red  coat  glittering  with  epau- 
lettes, thrown  open  in  front,  disclosed  the  buff  vest,  with  ample  skirts,  and 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  cambric  bosom,  across  whose  delicate  roffles 
his  haads  were  folded.  He  wore  polished  boots  reaching  above  the  knee, 
where  his  large  limb  was  cased  in  buckskin.  His  sword  lay  on  the  tskk 
by  his  side,  near  the  letter  and  goblet 

Sir  Henry  had  been  sitting  in  this  position  for  an  hour,  thinking  over  the 
OKX  TOPIC  that  oecapied  his  whole  soul ;  bnt  strange  it  was,  which  erer 
way  he  tried  to  torn  his  thoughts,  he  still  saw  the  same  picture.  It  was 
the  picture  of  a  wan-faced  mother,  who  sat  in  her  lonely  room,  with  a  fur 
danghter  on  either  side,  all  waiting  for  the  son  and  brother  to  come  home 
and  he 

Sir  Hen^  dared  not  finish  the  picture.  He  was  aftaid  when  he  thought 
of  it  And  yet  the  Picture  had  been  there  before  him,  for  an  hour-^tfiere, 
00  the  space  between  his  eye  and  the  western  ^y.  • 

Suddenly  his  reverie  was  iotermpted  by  the  low  tread  of  a  footstep. 
Sir  Henry  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  man  of  harsh  features,  ari^yed  in  a 
Colonel's  uniform. 

The  Colonel  was  a  singnlar  character.  Harsh  in  features,  with  a 
bronzed  skin,  long  nose,  thin  lips — his  character  was  moody,  reserved  and 
misanthropic.  He  was  attached  to  the  Generars  staff,  and  yet  he  1yd  no 
associates.  He  never  spoke  except  in  monosyllables.  Sir  Henry  had  a 
high  regard  for  his  military  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  admiration  for  his 
blunt,  soldierly  bearing ;  so  he  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  invited  him  to  be 
seated. 

The  Colonel  sat  down  in  the  opposite  recess  of  the  broad  window,  with 
his  back  to  the  light 

**  So,  John  Andre  is  to  be— Aun^^'  uttered  the  Colonel,  in  a  quiet,  un- 
concerned tone. 

Sir  Henry  moved  nervously  in  his  seat 

a  Why— why— the   fact  is,"  said   he,  hesitatingly,  "  this   letter  from 
•  Washington  states  that  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  and  will  4)e  hanged  to* 
morrow  morning  as  a  spy.*' 

A  shade  of  gloom  passed  over  Sir  Henry*8  face.     He  bit  his  lip,  and 
pressed  his  hand  violently  against  his  forehead. 

*«  Very  unpleasant,*'  esid  the  Colonel,  carelessly.     ^  Hanged  !     Did  yoa 
.  say  so,  G^eneral?     And  he  had  such  a  white  neck — ^heigh-ho  !** 

Sir  Henry  looked  at  the  Colonel  as  though  he  could  have  stabbed  him  to, 
die  heart     He  said  nothing,  however, l>ut  crumpled  Washington's  letter  in 
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his  hand.  He  knew 'one  tndtof  the  Colonel;  when  he  appeared  most 
eareless  and  unconeeraed,  he  was  most  serioos. 

**  Soi  they  'U  take  him  out  in  a  hofrid  old  cart,"  sttd  he,  bngnidly— >*  a 
cart  that'll  go  jolt !  jolt  I  jolt !  With  a  hideous  hangman,  too— -and  a  pine 
hox-^faugh  I  I  say,  Qeneral,  who  would  have  guessed  it,  this  time  last 
week?" 

Sir  Harry  said  not  a  word. 

*'  Will  it  not  be  unpleasant,  when  your  Excellency  returns  home  ?  To 
wait  upon  the  Moor's  mother  and  sisters,  and  tell  them,  when  they  ask 
you  where  he  is,  that  he  was— Aun^  /" 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  grew  purple  in  the  face.  He  was  seized  with  deadly 
anger.    Bising  in  his  seat,  he  exterided  his  hand  toward  the  Colonel*- 

**  Zounds  !  sir,  what  do  you  mean  T  The  man  who  can  make  a  jest4>f 
a  matter  like  this,  has  no  sympathy — *' 

**  For  the  Gieneral  who  will  calmly  consign  one  of  his  brayest  officers  to 
the  gallows  I*'  inlerrupted  the  sardonic  Colonel. 

Sir  Henry  now  grew  pale  ;  the  audacity  of  his  inferior  awed  him. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  I  consign  John  Andre  to  the  gallows  T"  be 
said)  in  a  low  voice,  that  quivered  with  suppressed  rage. 

**  I  do  !"  coolly  responded  the  Colonel. 

**  Will  you  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  what  manner  I  am  guilty  in  your 
eyes  ?*'  cogtinued  the  General,  in  the  same  ominous  tone. 

*<  You  can  save  John  Andre,  but  will  not !" 

**  How  can  I  save  him  f" 

**  This  Rebel  Washington  does  not  so  much  care  about  hanging  Andre, 
as  he  does  for  makiqg  an  example  of-— somebody.  You  give  up  thai — 
somebody — ^and  he  will  deliver  Andjre,  safe  and  sound,  into  your  hands." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  splintered  the  floor  at  Sir  Henry's  feet,  his  face  cookl 
not  have  displayed  such  a  conflict  of  wonder  and  alarm  as  it  did  now.  He 
looked  anxiously  around  the  room,  as  though  he  feared  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  who  might  overhear  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  Colonel. 

**  That — SOMEBODY — I  met  just  now  in  Broadway.  What  a  splendid  red 
coat  he  wears !  How  well  it  becomes  him,  too  I  Don't  you  think  he  feels 
a  UtUe  odd  ?" 

Sir  Henry  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down  the 
room.  Now  he  was  gone  into  shadows,  and  now  he  came  forth  into  light 
again. 

At  last  he  approached  the  Colonel,  and  bending  down,  so  that  their  faees 
nearly  touched,  uttered  these  words  in  a  whisper : 

**  Give  up  Benedict  Arnold  for  John  Andre'-<-4s  that  what  you  UMan  F' 

*'  It  is  !"  and  the  Colonel  looked  up  into  the  flushed  fiiee  of  his  eupjmor 

''  Pshaw !  This  is  nonsense  i  Washington  would  never  ealerlain  such 
a  proposition,"  muttered  Sir  Henry. 

,  The  answer  from  the  Colonel  was  deep-toned,  clear,  and  deliberate. 
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.<«  Tour  Excellency  will  pardpn  my  rudeness.  I  am  a  rough  soWer,  but 
I  have  a  heart.  I'll  be  frank  with  you.  The  fate  of  this  Andre  filk  ne 
with  horror.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  though  he  does  paint  pictures,  and 
write  rhymes,  and  act  plays,  and  do  o^er  things  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
soldier.  But  he  has  a  soul,  your  Excellency,  he  has  a  heart.  I  woold 
peril  my  life  to  save  him.  I  can*t  help  thinking  of  his  mother  and  ststen 
in  England — he  is  their  only  dependence,  and— 

"  Well,  Colonel,  well" — interrupted  Sir  Henry. 

*«  Alt  officer  from  Washington  waits  in  the  rdom  below,  with  anthcntjr 
from  his  General  to  make  this  proposition  to  yon — CHve  me  Arnold  and  I 
will  give  you  Andre  V* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  fell  bf  ck  in  his  seat  as  though  a  shot  had  pierced  his 
breast.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  as  if  stupefied  by  this  proposition,  folded 
his  hands  across  his  breast,  and  gazed  vacantly  upon  the  sunset  sky. 

The  last  gleam  of  twilight  fell  over  the  broad  expanse  of  Manhattan  Bay. 
All  was  silent  in  the  chamber,  save^  the  hard,  deep  breathing  of  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  who,  with  his  head  inclined  to  one  side,  still  gazed  upon  the  west- 
em  sky,  with  that  same  vacant  stare. 

At  last  two  liveried  servants  entered,  and  placed  lighted  candles  on  tht 
table. 

The  Colonel  started  when  he  beheld  the  strange  paleness  of  Sir  Henry's 
tountenance.  He  was  terribly  agitated,  for  his  lips  were  compressed,  his 
Drows  contracted,  his  hands  pressed  fixedly  against  his  breast. 

At  last  he  spoke.  His  voice  was  strangely  changed  from  his  usual  bold 
and  hearty  tones. 

"  Had  George  Washington  offered  tne  the  Throne  of  the  Western  Cmir 
tinent^  he  could  not  have  to  tempted  me,  as  he  does  by  this  proposition,  to 
exchange  Arnold  for  Andre  /" 

**  Exchange  them,"  growled  the  Colonel. 

**  But  what  will  the  world — what  will  my  King  say  ?  It  woold  be  a 
breach  of  confidence,  a  violation  of  a  soldier's  honor — it  would  in 
fact,  be " 

<'  An  easy  method  of  rescuing  the  white  neck  of  John  Andre  from  the 
gibbet !"  coolly  interrupted  the  Colonel. 

This  was  a  hard  thrust.  Sir  Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  but  that 
moment  passed,  he  flung  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table. 

^'  I  am  tempted,  horribly  tempted!"  he  exclaimed,  in  broken  tones.  **l 
never  was  so  tempted  in  my  life.  Speak  of  it  no  more,  sir,  speak  of  it  no 
more  !     Did  you  say  that  the  rebel  officer  waited  below  ?'* 

**  General,  shall  I  call  him  up  ?"  whispered  the  Colonel,  fixing  his  eyes 
firmly  on  Clinton's  face. 

Sir  Henry  did  not  reply.  The  Colonel  arose  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  when  he  was  met  by  an  officer  attired  in  a  rich  scarlet  uniform,  who 
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» 

3ame  a«ong  the  carpet  with  an  easy  stride,  somewhat  lessened  in  dignity  by 
a  perceptible  lameness.  , 

The  Colonel  started  as  though  a  serpent  had  stung  him. 

For  in  that  officer  with  the  rich  scarlet  uniform,  glittering  with  epaulettes 
of  gold — in  that  officer  with  the  bold  countenance,  and  forehead  projecting 
over  dark  eyes  that  emitted  a  steady  glare,  he  recognized — Benedict  Arnold.^ 

*'  Good  evening.  Colonel !"  said  Arnold,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head. 

**  Good  evening,  Colonel  Arnold!^'*  at  last  responded  the  Colonel,  with  a 
slight  yet  meaning  intonation  of  scorn.  **  I  never  observed  it  before,  but— 
excuse  me — ^you  limp  in  the  right  leg?  Where  did  you  receive  the 
wound  ?" 

It  was  not  of\en  that  Arnold  blushed,  but  now  his  throat,  his  cheeks,  and 
brow  were  scarlet.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  stricken  int6  stone,  but  at 
last  he^  replied  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  that  43tarted  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
from  his  chair : 

"  That  leg  sir,  was  twice  broken ;  the  first  time,  when  I  stormed  Quebec. 
The  second  time,  at  Saratoga,  when  I  took  the  Itist  fortress  of  Burgoyne  ! 
— Are  you  answered,  sir  ?" 

Without  a  word  more,  leaving  the  astonished  officer  to  remember  th9 
glare  of  his  eye,  he  passed  on,  and  saluted  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a 
deep  bow. 

Sir  Henry  received  him  with  a  formal  bow,  waving  his  hand  toward  the 
chair,  in  the  recess  of  the  window.  Arnold  sat  down,  and  crossing  his  legs 
in  a  careless  position,  fixed  his  dark  eyes  full  in  Clinton's  face,  as  he  spoke 
in  a  laughing  tone : 

«  Do  you  know,  General,  I  heard  a  very  clever  thing  as  I  passed  along 
the  street.  Two  of  our  soldiers  were  conversing  ; — *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,* 
said  one  of  the  fellows  to  the  other,  *  Sir  Henry  Clinton  couldn't  do,  a  bet- 
ter  thing,  than  send  this  Arnold — (ha !'  ha  !  this  Arnold,  mark  you  !)  to 
General  Washington,  who  will  very  likely  hang  him  in  plactf  of  Andre  1' 
Wasn't  it  clever.  General  ?     By  the  bye,  this  evening  air  is  very  cool." 

Sir  Henry  saw  the  sneer  on  Arnold's  face^  and  knew  at  once  that  An- 
dre^s  fate  was  sealed  ! 

XIX.— THE  BISTERS.  '     "V  i 

It  was  a  flower  garden,  watered  by  a  spring  that  bubbled  up  from  yelloMT 
sands. 

It  was  a  flower  garden,  environed  by  a  wall  of  dark  grey  stone,  over* 
shadowed  with  vines  and  roses. 

It  was  a  flower  garden,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  wood,  whose  leaves 
blushed  like  the  rainbow,  with  the  dyes  of  autumn.    ' 

Yonder  rises  the  mansion,  something  between  a  stately  dwelling  and  a 
quiet  cottage  in  appearance,  you  see  its  steep  roof,  its  grotesqiie  cbi^s^^^f^^ 

M        .  V. 
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the  porch  before  the  door,  supported  by  oaken  pQlows   wreathed  with 
Tines. 

A  dear  retreat,  this  place  of  fragrant  beds,  and  winding  walks,  of  orchard 
trees  heavy  with  fruit,  and  flowers  blooming  into  decay,  trembling  with 
perfume  ere  they  die. 

It  was  that  calm  hour,  when  clouds  hasten  to  the  west,  and  range  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  the  setting  sun,  as  though  anxious  to  receive  the  ki» 
of  their  Lord,  ere  he  sank  to  rest  It  was  that  beautiful  moment,  when  the 
tree .  tops  look  like  pyramids  of  gold,  and  sky  resembles  a  dome  of  lifisg 
flame,  with  a  blush  of  glory  pervading  its  cope,  from  the  zenith  to  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  the  close  of  one  of  those  delicious  days  in  autumn,  when  ve 
love  to  bury  ourselves  in  the  recesses  of  brown  woods,  and  think  of  the 
friends  that  are  gone,  when  it  is  our  calm  delight  to  wander  through  knf 
vistas  of  overarching  trees,  treading  softly  over  the  sward,  and  give  our  sook 
to  memories  of  love,  or  dwell  sadly  and  yet  tenderly  upon  the  grave  whkh 
awaits  us,  when  the  play  of  life  is  over. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  there  grow  four  apple  trees,  their  goazled 
limbs  twining  together,  while  their  fruit  of  various  colors  glowed  in  the  rofj 
light.  Beneath  the  shade  and  fruitage  of  these  trees,  a  rugged  bench,  formed 
with  plain  branches  of  oak  twisted  in  various  fantastic  forms,  was  phced, 
presenting  a  delightful  retreat  amid  the  recesses  of  that  rustic  garden. 

Just  as  you  may  have  seen,  two  flowers,  alike  beautiful,  yet  contrasted 
in  their  style  of  loveliness,  swaying  side  by  side  in  the  summer  breexe, 
their  varied  tints  aflbrding  a  picture  of  never-ending  freshness,  so  two  heas- 
tiful  girls  bloomed  side  by  side,  in  that  quiet  recess. 

Their  faces  are  turned  toward  the  evening  light,  as  they  feel  the  3eep 
serenity  of  that  hour.  One,  a  delicate,  fragile  thing,  with  skin  almost  sa* 
pematuraUy  fair,  eyes  blue  as  an  Italian  sky,  hair  like  threaded  gold,  Uj* 
her  hand  upon  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  nestles'  gently  to  her  side. 

TouBg  Alice !  A  tender  flower,  that  has  just  ripened  from  the  bud,  with 
the  dew  yet  fresh  upon  its  petals. 

The  other,  a  warm  figure,  ripened  into  perfect  womanhood,  her  breast 
rounded,  her  small  feet  and  hands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  blooming  fbD- 
ness  of  her  shape.  Her  brown  hair,  that  falls  back  from  her  white  neck  in 
glossy  masses, — here,  dark  as  a  raven's  wing,  there,  waving  in  bright  chef- 
nut  hues — affords  a  fresh  beauty  to  her  boldly  chisseled  face,  whose  lips 
are  red  with  mature  ripeness.  Her  deep  grey  eyes,  the  clearly  defined 
brows.and  impressive  forehead,  combine  in  an  expression  of  intellectual  beantj* 

Womanly  Mary  I  A  moss  rose,  blooming  its  last  hour  of  freshness,  its 
leaves  crimsoning  with  all  the  beauty  they  can  ever  know. 

On  her  full  bosom  the  head  of  the  younger  Sister  was  laid,  among  her 
brown  tresses,  the  flaxen  locks  of  her  sister  wandered,  like  sunshine  laj* 
among  twilight  shadows. 

'<  It  is  80  sweet,  at  this  still  hour,  Mary,  to  think  of  him  !     To  lememhtf 
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how  he  looked,  and  what  he  said,  when  laat  we  saw  hii^^-to  count  the 
days,  yes,  the  moments  that  must  elapse  before  he  will  return  to  us  i" 

Thus  spoke  the  young  sister,  her  eye  gleaming  in  moisture,  but  the  eldec 
felt  her  face  flush,  and  her  eye  brighten,  as  these  words  came  impetuously 
from  her  lips : 

"  But  sweeter  far,  Alice,  to  think  how  proud,  how  noble  he  will  look, 
when  he  stands  before  us,  so  like  a  hero,  with  the  star  upon  his  breast,  the 
warrior's  robe  upon  his  form  !  To  think  of  him,  not  coming  back  to  us  as. 
he  departed,  an  humble  Cadet,  but  a  titled  General,  welcomed  by  the  faror 
of  his  king,  the  applause  of  his  countrymen ! — His  last  letters  speak  of  his 
certain  ascent  to  fame.  Eyen  now,  he  is  engaged  upon  a  deed — whose 
nature  he  does  not  reveal— that  will  cause  his  name  to  burst  in  glory  on  his 
country's  fame !" 

Sisterly  love— pure  and  child-like— spoke  in  the  words  of  the  first. 
Sisterly  love,  tender  yet  impetuous  with  ambition,  rung  in  the  strong  tones 
of  the  other. 

*'  And  Mother,  O,  how  glad  she  will  be  !  We  shall  all  feel  so  happy, 
and  — "  The  younger  Sister  started,  for  she  heard  a  step.  With  one  as- 
sent, they  turned  their  eyes  and  beheld  a  widowed  woman,  with  her  silver 
hair  laid  back  from  a  mild  and  beaming  face,  come  slowly  along  the  garden 
walk. 

It  was  their  Mother.  They  rose  and  greeted  her,  and  in  their  different 
ways,  told  their  young  hopes  and  fears. 

She  sat  between  them  on  the  garden  bench,  each  small  hand  on  which 
were  marked  the  lines  of  time,  laid  upon  a  daughter's  head. 

*<  How  strange  it  is,  that  we  have  had  no  letters  for  a  month !    Not  a 
word  from  your  brother,  my  children !    Perhaps,  since  we  have  retired  to. 
this  quiet  cottage,  near  a  secluded  country  town,  the  letters  miss 'us.    Come, 
girls — it  is  a  pleasant  evening,  let  us  walk  in  the  woods  I" 

Taking  their  soft  hands  within  her  own,  the  Mother  beside  her  daughters,, 
looked  like  a  beautiful  flower,  whose  young  freshness  has  been  but  faintly 
preserved  in  the  leaves  of  Time's  volume,  contrasted  with  the  young  love- 
liness of  ungathered  blossoms. 

She  led  the  way  toward  the  garden  gate.   Along  this  narrow  path,  where 

the  thicket  stored  with  berries,  blooms  in  evergreen  freshness,  into  the  dim 

woods,  where  there  is  a  carpet  of  soft  moss,  filled  with  sunshine  and 
shadows.  • 

They  strolled  along,  the  younger  sister  now  stooping  to  pluck  a  wild 
flower  as  gay  as  herself,  the  other  talking  earnestly  to  her  mother  of  the 
absent  Soldier. 

«*  Don't  you  remember.  Mother,  how  a  month  ago,  when  we  were  work- 
ing together,  at  our  embroidery,  I  thought  I  heard  my  brother's  step,  and 
went  to  the  door  to  greet  him  ?  I  am  sure  I  heard  his  step,  and  yet  it  was 
all  a  fancy !" 
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Af  the  Sister  Alice  spoke,  in  a  tone  full  of  langhing  gaiety,  Mary  changed 
color  and  leaned  upon  her  mother's  shoulder,  her  breast  throbbing  yhtAenAf 
againt  her  dark  habit. 

The  Mother  looked  upon  her  with  unfeigned  alarm : 

*<  You  are  ill,  Mary,  and  yet  the  eyening  air  is  by  no  means  unpleasant,^ 
she  said. 

»<  It  was  the  Second  of  October  i*'  she  whispered,  as  though  tfainkinf 
aloud. 

^  How  can  you  remember  dates  T"  said  Alice,  laughing  :  **  I'm  sure  I 
can  remember  anything  but  dates.  You  know,  Mary,  when  I  read  mj 
history  at  school,  I  always  jumbled  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Julius  Camr 
together !" 

*^  It  happened  to  fix  itself  upon  my  memory,"  replied  Mary,  raising  her 
face  and  walking  statelily  onward  again.  **  That  sudden  faintness  is  past:  I 
am  quite  well  now,"  she  said,  passing  her  hand  lightly  oyer  her  brow. 

**  O,  I  remember — "  said  the  Mother,  in  a  careless  tone.  **  On  that  daj, 
even  as  Alice  hurried  to  the  door,  expecting  to  greet  her  brother's  form,  700 
swooned  away.  You  remember  it,  on  account  of  your  swoon  ?  Now  thit 
I  call  the  circumstance  to  mind,  I  recoUecl,  the  <M  clock  struck  twelye,  tf 
you  fainted." 

**  Twelve  o'clock — the  Second  of  October !"  faltered  the  pale  Mary,  ai 
the  remembrance  of  the  strange  hallucination  which  possessed  her,  on  that 
day  and  hour,  freezing  her  blood  and  darkening  her  reason,  came  to  her 
soul  with  redoubled  force. 

The  Vision  that  she  saw,  sitting  in  that  quiet  chamber,  she  dared  nerer 
tell,  it  was  so  strange,  so  like  a  nightmare,  pressing  its  beak  into  her  Tirgin 
breast,  and  drinking  slowly  the  life-blo9d  from  her  heart. 

They  wandered  on,  Alice  tripping  gaily  over  the  sod,  the  Mother  con- 
versing cheerfully,  even  Mary  felt  her  heart  bound,  in  the  deep  serenitf  of 
that  evening  hour. 

There  was  a  nook  in  that  wild  wood,  where  the  bank  shelved  down  and 
the  trees  stood  apart,  forming  a  circle  around  an  ancient  pile  of  stones,  over 
whose  moss-covered  forms  bubbled  a  fountain  of  clear  cold  water.  AbofS 
the  fountain  arose  a  form  of  wood,  overgrown  with  vines,  and  leaning  for- 
ward. It  was  a  Cross,  planted  three  hundred  years  before,  when  these 
lands  belonged  to  a  Monastery,  and  the  Old  Religion  dwelt  on  the  soil. 

The  Mother  and  her  Daughters  approached,  and  started  back  with  wonder. 

A  rude  form,  clad  in  tattered  garments,  crouched  on  the  sod  beside  the 
fountain.  His  war-worn  face  was  laid  against  the  bank,  while  his  unshaven 
beard,  white  as  snow,  gleamed  in  the  light  His  coat,  which  had  once  been 
bright  scarlet,  betrayed  the  old  soldier.  There  was  dust  upon  his  gaiters, 
and  his  much  worn  shoes  could  scarce  conceal  his  galled  feet. 

As  he  slept  he  grasped  his  staflT,  and  thrust  one  hand  within  the  breast 
of  his  coat.     His  slumber  was  disturbed ;  he  seemed  laboring  under  the 
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ieais  and  hopes  of  sottie  tumultuous  dream.  Suddenly,  starting  to  his  feet, 
with  a  horrible  cry,  he  gazed  wildly  round,  aud  trembled,  while  the  clammy 
tnoisture  stood  in  beads  upon  his  brow. 

*  Who  are  you  T  Back !  You  shall  not  kill  me !"  he  cried,  and  put 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

•*  It  is  the  old  Soldier,  who  went  with  my  Son  to  the  wars  I"  cried  the 
Mother — •*  Abel,  don't  you  know  us  ?" 

The  effect  of  his  dream  passed  away,  and  the  aged  Soldier  advanced,  his 
hard  hand  pressed  by  the  warm  fingers  of  the  young  girls.  As  he  stood 
before  them,  his  eyes  seemed  to  avoid  their  gaze — now  downcast — now 
wandering  on  either  side— his  sunburnt  face  was  flushed  with  a  warm 
glow. 

"  Speak  !     Our  Brother  !"  faltered  the  girls. 

**  My  Son  1     You  bear  a  message  from  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  Mother. ' 

The  old  Soldier  was  silent. 

**  Your  Son  ?   You  mean  my  Master — eh  ?   The  Major — "  he  hesitated. 

**  Why  have  you  returned  home  ?     Is  the  war  t)vet  t"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  Ah — Brother  is  on  his  way  home — ^he  will  be  here  presently — what  a 
delightful  surprise  !'*  cried  Alice. 

Still  the  Soldier  stood  silent  and  confused,  his  hands  pressed  together, 
while  his  downcast  eyes  wandered  over  the  sod. 

"  My  goodness,  ladies — "  he  muttered — "  Haven't  you  received  a  letter! 
Sir  Henry  wrote  to  you.  Ma'am,  and  — ^"  * 

**  Sir  Henry  write  to  me  t"  echoed  the  Mother,  her  fade  growing  deathly 
pale— «*  Why  did  not  my  son  write  himself?" 

And  the  sisters,  laid  each  of  them,  a  hand  on  the  veteran's  arm  and  looked 
up  eagerly  into  his  rough  visage. 

His  nether  lip  quivered ;  his  eyes  rolled  strangely  in  their  sockets.  He 
endeavored  to  speak  but  there  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat ;  all 
the  blood  in  his  frame  seemed  rushing  to  his  eyes. 

**  I  can't  tell  it !  God  help  me  and  forgiv'  my  sins,  I  aint  strong  enough 
to  tell  it !     Ladies,  can't  you  guess — you  see — the  Major — " 

Through  the  gathering  gloom  of  twilight,  the  Mother  looked  and  beheld 
his  amotion,  and  felt  her  soul  palzied  by  a  terrible  fear.  You  may  see 
Alice,  stand  there,  gazing  on  the  soldier  with  surprise  ;  Mary,  that  stately 
sister,  is  by  her  side,  her  face  white  as  a  shroud. 

They  stood  like  figures  of  stone  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  wbod,  with 
the  moss  beneath,  and  the  autumnal  leaves  above.  The  sound  of  the  foun- 
tain gurgling  over  the  grey  rocks  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  air. 

The  bluff  old  veteran  stumbled  forward,  and  fell  on  his  knees. 

'<  Look  ye, — I'm  rough — ^I  aint  afraid  of  man  or  devD,  but  Vm  afraid 
now  !    Don't  force  me  to  speak  it—" 

Adown  that  sunburnt  face,  slowly  trickled  two  large  and  scalding  tears. 

You  see  the  Mother,  her  face  manifesting  sudden  traces  of  that  agonyi 
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which  now  comes  with  oyerwhehning  force,  and  takes  her  soul  by  stormy 
you  see  her  advance  and  take  the  veteran  by  the  hand. 

**  Rise,  friend  Abel !"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  unnatural  calmness.  **  I 
know  your  message.     My  son*is  dead." 

The  Soldier  bowed  his  head  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  tears. 

Alice  hears  that  word,  and  shrinks  toward  yonder  tree,  her  eyes  covered 
in  a  strange  mist,  her  heart  suddenly  palsied  in  its  beatings.  The  Mother 
stands  as  calm,  as  pale  as  a  corse. 

Mary  alone  advances,  gasps  these  words  as  with  the  last  effort  of  her 
liTe- 

*<  He  died  in  battle — at  the  head  of  his  men — Speak !  A  soldier's 
death " 

Transformed  in  every  nerve,  she  quivered  before  him,  her  lingers  clutch- 
ing his  iron  arms,  her  eyes  flashing  a  death-like  glare  into  his  face.  Her 
falling  hair  sweeping  back  from  her  face,  completed  that  picture  of  a^  sinless 
maiden,  trembling  on  the  verge  of  madness. 

The  old  Soldier  looked  up  and  answered  her : 

"ZTe  died  on  the  Second  of  October,  at  the  hour  of  twelve — on  the  Gibbet 
— as  a  spy.** 

These  words,  in  a  hollow  yet  deliberate  voice,  he  slowly  uttered,  and  the 
Mother  and  the  Sisters  heard  it  all !  Heard  it,  and  couM  not,  at  the  mo- 
ment, die ! 

God  pity  them,  in  this  their  fearful  hour. 

The  Mother  sank  on  her  knees.  Alice,  the  fair-haired  and  gende,  tottered 
and  fell,  as  though  her  life  had  passed  with  that  long  and  quivering  shriek. 

The  rough  soldier  wept  aloud. 

Mary,  alone,  stood  erect :  her  pale  countenance  thrown  into  strong  relief 
by  her  dark  flowing  hair,  her  eyes  glassy,  her  lips  livid,  her  form  towering 
in  marble-like  majesty. 

.  And  as  she  stood — ^as  though  suddenly  frozen  into  marble — ^her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  heavens,  visible  through  the  intervals  of  the  forest  trees. 

The  last  flush  of  sunset  had  died,  and  the  first  star  came  twinkling  out 
on  the  blue  walls  of  space. 

Only  one  expression  passed  her  lips.  Stifling  the  horrible  agony  of  that 
moment,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  that  light  in  heaven,  and  said— 

<*  It  is  mt  brother's  star  !" 

xx.— andre  the  spy. 

We  have  now  traversed  the  career  of  the  ill-fated  Andre  in  all  its  changes 
of  scene,  in  its  varied  phases  of  absorbing  interest. 

Pity  that  young  man  if  you  will,  plant  flowers  over  his  grave,  sing  h3rmiis 
to  his  memory,  but  remember,  he  was  a  spy. 

That  dishonpred,  thing,  which  no  tnie  warrior  can  look  upon,  save  with 
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loathing — ^not  merely  a  Conspirator,  nor  a  Traitor,  bat  the  lacquey  of  Trea- 
son— A  SPY. 

Remember,  that  the  wife  of  Benedict  Arnold,  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Andre,  while  the  British  held  Philadelphia^  corresponded  with 
him  long  after  her  marriage,  and  then  call  to  mind  a  single  fact :  her  cor- 
respondence was  the  channel  of  communication  between  Arnold  and  the 
British  General.  Can  we,  with  any  show  of  reason,  suppose  this  wife 
innocent  of  participation  m  the  treason  of  her  husband  ?  Is  it  at  all  plausible, 
or  probable,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  Arnold's  letters  ? 

Remember  that  Andre  was  a  partner  in  this  conspiracy,  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  dawn,  until  by  his  manly  letter  to  Washington,  he  avowed 
himself  a  British  officer,  captured  in  disguise,  on  American  ground.  He 
was  elevated  to  a  Majority,  dignified  with  the  post  of  Adjutant  General,  in 
order  that  he  might  more  effectually  carry  out  the  pUn,  originated  between 
himself  and  Arnold.  He  was  to  enter  West  Point,  not  as  an  open  foe, 
ready  to  combat  with  his  enemies  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  but  as  a 
Conspirator ;  he  was  to  conquer  the  stronghold,  laid  defenceless  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Continental  force,  by  a  juggle,  and  wreathe  his  brows  with  the 
parchments  of  a  purchased  victory. 

For  this,  his  promised  reward  was  the  commission  of  a  Brigadier  General. 

For  aiding  an  American  General  in  his  midnight  campaign  of  craft  and 
treachery,  he  was  to  receive  the  honors  that  are  awarded  to  a  Conqueror 
who  fights  in  broad  day ;  for  taking  a  deserted  fort,  his  brows  were  to  be 
wreathed  with  laurel,  which  is  given  to  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  who 
dares  the  sternest  front  of  battle  without  a  fear. 

With  all  his  talent — displayed  as  an  Artist,  a  Poet»  and  a  Soldier — with 
all  the  genius  which  made  him  an  admirable  companion,  with  all  the  chiv- 
alry which  won  praise  and  tears  from  his  enemies,  with  all  the  rich  cluster 
of  his  gifts,  and  the  dim  memories  that  gather  round  his  name,  we  must 
confess,  that  he  was  one  of  the  originator's  of  Arnold's  Treason,  that  he 
descended  to  a  course  of  intrigue,  beneath  the  honor  of  a  warrior,  that  he 
was  justly  condemned  and  hung  as  a  Spy. 

There  is  one  dark  thought  that  crowds  upon  us  as  we  survey  this  history. 
We  may  endeavor  to  banish  it,  but  it  will  come  back  with  overwhelming 
force.  It  starts  from  the  history,  and  moves  along  every  page,  a  brooding 
and  fearful  shadow. — John  Andrt  and  the  Wife  of  Arnold^  first  planned 
the  Treason^  and  then—^hiU  hia  heart  was  lacerated  by  a  sense  of  his 
wrongs — lured  him  into  the  plot. 

That  is  a  startling  thought. 

There  is  no  point  of  Washington's  career  more  thoroughly  worthy  of  our 
veneration,  than  his  course  in  relation  to  Andre.  He  did  not  know — he 
could  not  guess  the  extent  or  ramificatiohs  of  the  Treason.  A  base  plan 
had  been  laid  to  capture  a  Fortress  and  crush  his  army.  This  plan  aided 
by  an  honorable  gentleman  in  the  guise  of  a  Spy.     It  was  necessary  to 
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make  an  example,  the  time  had  come  for  the  British  General  to  learn  tho 
bitter  troth,  that  the  American  leader  was  no  lei^s  ready  to  meet  his  foes, 
sword  in  hand  in  battle,  than  to  hang  them  on  the  gibbet's  timbers  as  Spies. 

At  once  he  stood  resolved  in  his  course.  Andre  must  die.  No  persaa* 
sions  could  change  nis  firm  purpose.  He  pitied  the  victim,  but  condemned 
him  to  death.  He  wept  for  his  untimely  fate,  but  hung  him  on  a  gibbet. 
His  heart  bled  as  he  signed  the  death-warrant,  but  still  he  consigned  Andre 
to  a  felon's  grave. 

There  have  been  many  tears  shed  over  Andre,  but  while  I  pity  him,  I 
roust  confess  that  my  tears  are  reserved  for  the  thousand  victims  of  British 
wrong,  murdered  during  the  war.  Then  the  thought  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
hurled  from  the  Patriot  and  the  Hero,  into  the  Bandit  and  Traitor,  as  much 
by  tlie  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  as  by  his  own  faults,  as  much  from  the 
influence  of  Andre  and  his  own  wife,*  as  from  inclination,  has  for  me  an  in- 
terest  that  altogether  surpasses  the  fate  of  the  Spy. 

-  The  historical  pictures  which  I  have  placed  before  you,  show  the  mys- 
tery  in  every  light.  I  have  endeavored  to  embody  in  these  pictures  the 
manners,  the  costume,  thejcontending  opinions,  the  very  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Let  me  now  present  to  you  another  illustration,  in  order  to  show, 
that  the  British  in  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Andre,  never  indulged  one  throb 
of  pity. 

Behold  the  Mercy  of  King  George  ! 

XXL— NATHAN  HALE. 

It  was  a  calm,  clear  evening  in  the  early  spring  of  1775,  when  a  young 
man  came  to  his  native  home,  to  bid  his  aged  mother  farewell. 

I  see  that  picture  before  me  now. 

A  two-story  house,  built  of  grey  stone,  with  a  small  garden  extending 
from  the  door  to  the  roadside,  while  all  around  arise  the  orchard  trees, 
fragrant  with  the  first  blossoms  of  spring.  Yonder  you  behold  the  hay- 
rick and  the  barn,  with  the  lowing  cattle  grouped  together  in  the  shadows. 

It  is  a  quiet  hour ;  everything  seems  beautiful  and  holy.  There  is  a  pur- 
ple flush  upon  the  Western  sky,  a  sombre  richness  of  shadow  resting  upon 
yonder  woods  ;  a  deep  serenity,  as  if  from  God,  imbues  and  hallows  this 
evening  hour. 

Yonder  on  the  cottage  porch,  with  the  rich  glow  of  the  sunset  on  her 
face,  sits  the  aged  mother,  the  silvery  hair  parted  above  her  pale  brow. 
The  Bible  lays  open  on  her  knees.  Her  dress  is  of  plain  rude  texture,  but 
there  is  that  about  her  countenance  which  makes  you  forget  her  homespun 


•  It  is  itated  on  the  authority  of  Aaron  Burr,  that  the  Wife  of  the  Traitor,  after 
she  joined  her  husband  in  the  British  lines,  expressed  her  contempt  for  the  American 
cause,  sanctioned  the  course  of  Arnold,  and  uttered  other  expressions  of  feeling, 
which  showed  that  she  was  a  co-partner  in  the  work  of  Treason. 
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costume.  Her  eyes,  their  dark  blae  contrasting  wi^h  the  withered  outlines 
of  her  countenance,  are  upraised.  She  is  gazing  in  the  face  of  the  son, 
who  bends  over  her  shoulder  and  returns  her  glance. 

His  young  form  is  arrayed  in  a  plain  blue  hunting  frock,  faced  ^ith  fur, 
while  his  rifle  rests  against  the  door,  and  his  pistols  are  girded  to  his  waist 
by  a  belt  of  dark  leather.  A  plain  costume  this,  but  gaze  upon  the  face  of 
that  young  man  and  tell  me,  do  you  not  read  a  clear  soul,  shining  from  those 
dark  eyes  ?  That  white  brow,  shadowed  by  masses  of  brown  hair,  bears 
the  impress  of  Thought,  while  the  pale  cheek  tells  the  story  of  long  nights 
given  to  the  dim  old  Hebrew  Bible,  with  its  words  of  giant  meaning  and 
orgap-like  music ;  to  the  profane  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sublime 
reveries  of  Plato,  the  impassioned  earnestness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  in* 
^  dignant  eloquence  of  Cicero. 

Yes,  fresh  from  the  halls  of  Fa/e,  the  poetry  of  the  Past,  shining  se- 
renely in  his  soul,  to  his  childhood's  home,  comes  the  young  Student  to 
claim  his  mother's  blessing  and  bid  her  a  long  farewell. 

But  why  this  rifle,  these  pistols,  this  plain  uniform  ? 

I  will  tell  you. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  bending  over  that  Hebrew  Volume— with  its  great 
thoughts  spoken  in  a  tongue  now  lost  to  man,  in  the  silence  of  ages— he 
looked  from  his  window  and  beheld  a  dead  body  carried  by,  the  glassy  eyes 
upturned  to  the  sky,  while  the  stifl^ened  limb  hung  trailing  on  the  ground. 

It  was  the  first  dead  man  of  Lexington. 

That  sight  roused  his  blood ;  the  voice  of  the  Martyrs  of  Bunker  Hill 
seemed  shrieking  forever  in  his  ears.  He  flung  aside  the  student's  gown  ; 
he  put  on  the  hunting  shirt.  A  sad  farewell  to  those  well-worn  volumes, 
which  had  cheered  tlie  weariness  of  many  a  raidfiight  watch,  one  last  look 
around  that  lonely  room,  whose  walls  had  heard  his  earnest  soliloquies ; 
and  then  he  was  a  soldier. 

The  Child  of  Genius  felt  the  strong  cords  of  Patriotism,  drawing  him 
toward  the  last  bed  of  the  Martyrs  on  Bunker  Hill; 

And  now  in  the  sunset  hour,  he  stands  by  his  mother's  side,  taking  the 
one  last  look  at  that  wrinkled  face,  listening  for  the  last  time  to  the  tremu* 
lous  tones  of  that  solemn  voice. 

<*  I  did  hope,  my  child,"  said  the  aged  woman,  **  I  did  hope  to  see  you 
ministering  at  the  altar  of  Almighty  God,  but  the  enemy  is  in  the  land,  and 
your  duty  is  plain  before  you.  Go,  my  son — ^fight  like  a  man  for  yoor 
country.  In  the  hour  of  battle  remember  that  God  is  with  your  cause  ; 
that  His  arm  will  guide  and  guard  you,  eve\i  in  the  moment  of  death. 
War,  my  child,  is  at  best  a  fearful  thing,  a  terrible  license  for  human 
butchery  ;  hut  a  war  like  this,  is  holy  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Go— and  when 
you  fight,  may  you  conquer,  or  if  you  fall  in  death,  remember  your 
mr^ther's  blessing  is  on  your  head  !" 
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And  in  that  evening  hour,  the  aged  woman  stood  erect,  and  laid  her 
withered  hand  npon  his  bended  head. 

A  moment  passed,  and  he  had  grasped  his  rifle,  he  had  mattered  the  last 
farewell.  While  the  aged  woman  stood  on  the  porch,  following  him  with 
her  eyes,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  road. 

But  a  form  stood  in  his  path,  the  form  of  a  young  woman  clad  in  the 
plain  costume  of  a  New  England  girl.  Do  you  behold  a  voluptuous 
beauty  waving  in  the  outlines  of  that  form  ?  Is  the  hair  dark  as  night,  or 
long,  glossy,  waving  and  beautiful  T  Are  those  hands  sofl,  white  and  deli- 
cate ?  You  behold  none  of  these  ;  for  the  young  girl  who  stands  there  in 
the  student's  path,  has  none  of  the  dazzling  attraction  of  personal  beauty. 
A  slender  form,  a  white  forehead,  with  the  brown  hair  plainly  parted  around 
that  unpretending  countenance,  hands  somewhat  roughened,  by  toil ;  such 
were  the  attractions  of  that  New  England  girl. 

And  yet  there  was  a  something  that  chained  your  eyes  to  her  face,  and 
made  youn  heart  swell  as  you  looked  upon  her.  It  was  the  soul,  which 
shone  from  her  eyes  and  glowed  over  her  pallid  cheek.  It  was  the  deep, 
ardent,  all-trusting  love,  the  eternal  faith  of  her  woman's  nature,  which  gav^ 
such  deep  vivid  interest  to  that  plain  face,  that  pale  white  brow. 

She  8too4  there,  waiting  to  bid  her  lover  farewell,  and  the  tear  was  in 
her  eye,  the  convulsive  tremor  of  suppressed  emotion  on  her  lip.  Yet 
with  an  nnfaltering  voice,  she  bade  him  go  fight  for  his  country  and  con- 
quer in  the  name  of  God. 

i(  Or" — she  exclaimed,  placing  her  hands  against  his  breast,  while  her 
eyes  were  rivetted  to  his  face,  **  should  you  fall  in  the  fight,  I  will  pray  God 
to  bless  your  last  hour  with  all  the  glory  of  a  soldier's  death  !'* 

That  was  the  last  words  'she  said ;  he  grasped  her  hand,  impressed  his 
kiss  upon  her  lip,  and  went  slowly  from  his  home. 

When  we  look  for  him  again,  the  scene  is  changed.  It  is  night,  yet, 
through  the  gloom,  the  white  tents  of  the  British  army  rise  up  like  ghosts 
on  tlie  summit  of  the  Long  Island  hills.  It  is  night,  yet  the  stars  look 
down  npon  that  Red  Cross  banner  now  floating  sullenly  to  the  ocean  breeze. 

We  look  for  the  Enthusiast  of  Yale !  Yonder,  in  a  dark  room,  through 
whose  solitary  window  pours  the  mild  gleam  of  the  stars,  yonder  we  behold 
the  dusky  outlines  of  a  human  form,  with  head  bent  low  and  arms  folded 
over  the  chest.  It  is  very  dark  in  the  room,  very  still,  yet  can  you  dis- 
cover the  bearing  of  the  soldier  in  the  uncertain  outline  of  that  form,  yet  can 
you  hear  the  tread  of  the  sentinel  on  the  sands  without. 

Suddenly  that  form  arises,  and  draws  near  the  solitary  window.  The 
stars  gleam  over  a  pale  face,  with  eyes  burning  with  unnatural  light  It  is 
dusky  and  dim,  the  faint  light,  but  still  you  can  read  the  traces  of  agony 
like  death,  anguish  like  despair  stamped  on  the  brow,  and  cheek,  and  lip 
of  that  youthful  countenance. 
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Ton  can  hear  a  single,  low  toned  moan,  a  mattered  prayer,  a  broken 
ejaculation.  Thoee  eyes  are  upraised  ta  the  stars,  and  then  the  pale  face 
no  longer  looks  from  the  window.  That  form  slowly  retires,  and  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  without  the  room,  on  yonder  slope  of  level  groimd,  crowning 
the  ascent  of  the  hill,  ibe  sound  of  hammer  and  saw  breaks  on  the  silence 
of  the  hour.  Dim  forms  go  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness ;  stout  pieces  of 
timber  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  at  last  the  work  is  done.  All  is  still. 
Bat,  like  a  phantom  of  evil,  from  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  arises  that  strange 
structure  of  timber,  with  the  rope  dangling  from  its  summit. 

There  b  a  face  gazing  from  yonder  window,  at  this  thing  of  evil ;  a  face 
with  lips  pressed  between  the  teeth,  eyes  glaring  with  unnatural  light. 

Suddenly  a  footstep  is  heard,  the  door  of  that  room  is  flung  open,  and  a 
blaze  of  light  fills  the  place.  In  the  door-way  stands  a  burly  figure,  clad  in 
the  British  uniform,  with  a  mocking  sneer  upon  that  brutal  countenance.      ^ 

The  form — which  we  lately  beheld  in  the  gloom— now  rises,  and  con* 
fronts  the  British  soldier.  It  needs  no  second  glance  to  tell  us  that  we  be- 
hold the  EnUiusiast  of  Yale.  That  dress  is  soiled  and  torn,  that  face  is 
sunken  in  the  cheeks,  wild  and  glaring  in  the  eyes,  yet  we  can  recognize 
the  brave  youth  who  went  forth  from  his  home  on  that  calm  evening  in 
spring. 

He  confronts  the  Executioner,  for  that  burly  figure  in  the  handsome  red 
eoat,  with  the  glittering  ornaments,  is  none  other  than  the  Provost  of  the  '^ 
British  army. 

"  I  am  to  die  in  the  morning,*'  began  the  student,  or  prisoner  as  you  may 
choose  to  call  him. 

**  Yes,"  growled  the  Provost,  <<  you  were  taken  as  a  spy,  tried  as  a  spy, 
sentenced  as  a  spy,  and  to-morrow  morning,  you  will  be  hanged  as  a  spy  !'* 

That  was  the  fatal  secret.  General  Washington  desired  information  from 
Long  Island*  where  the  British  encamped.  A  young  soldier  appeared,  his 
fiice  glowing  with  a  high  resolve.  He  would  go  to  Long  Island  ;  he  would 
examine  the  enemy's  posts ;  he  would  peril  his  life  for  Washington.  Nay, 
he  would  peril  more  than  his  life ;  he  would  peril  his  honor.  For  the  sol- 
dier who  dies  in  the  bloody  onset  of  a  forlorn  hope,  dies  in  honor :  but  the 
man  who  is  taken  as  a  spy,  swings  on  the  gibbet,  an  object  of  loathing  and 
scorn.  But  this  young  soldier  would  dare  it  all ;  the  gallows  and  the  dis- 
honor :  all  for  the  sake  of  Washington. 

**  General,"  was  the  sublime  expression  of  the  Enthusiast,  "  when  I  vol- 
unteered in'  the  army  of  liberty,  it  was  my  intention  to  devote  my  soul  to 
the  cause.  It  is  not  for  me  now  to  choose  the  manner  or  the  method  of 
the  service  which  I  am  to  perform.  I  only  ask,  in  what  capacity  does  my 
country  want  me.  You  tell  me  that  I  will  render  her  great  service  by  this 
expedition  to  Long  Island.  All  I  can  answer  is  with  one  word — ^bid 
depart  and  I  will  go !" 
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He  went,  obtained  the  iafoniiation  which  he  eougfht^  and  wae  about  to 
leaye  the  shore  of  the  Island  for  New  York,  when  he  wae  discovered. 

Now,  in  the  chamber  of  the  condemned,  felon,  he  awaited  the  hour  of  his 
fate,  his  face  betraying  deep  emotion,  yet  it  was  not  the  agitation  of  fear. 
Death  he  could  willingly  face,  but  the  death  of  the  Gibbet  i 

He  now  approached  the  British  officer,  and  spoke  in  a  calm,  yet  hollow 
voice : 

**  My  friend,  I  am  to  die  to-morrow.  It  is  well.  I  have  no  regrets  to 
spend  upon  ray  untimely  fate.  But  as  the  last  request  of  a  dying  man,  let 
me  implore  you  to  take  charge  of  these  letters.*' 

He  extended  some  four  or  five  letters,  among  which  was  one  to  his  be- 
trothed, one  to  his  mother,  and  one  to  Washington. 

*<  Promise  me,  that  you  will  have  these  letters  delivered  aAer  I  am  dead." 

The  Briton  shifted  the  lamp  from  one  hand  lo  the  other,  and  then  with 
an  oath,  made  answer : 

41  By ,  i»ii  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  letters  of  a  spy !" 

The  young  man  dropped  the  letters  on  the  floor,  as  though  a  bullet  had 
torn  them  from  his  grasp.  His  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  The  cup  of  his 
agony  was  full. 

"  At  least,"  said  he,  lifting  his  large  bright  eyes,  '<  at  least,  you  will  pro- 
cure me  a  Bible,  you  will  send  me  a  clergyman  ? — I  am  ready  to  die,  but  I 
wish  to  die  the  death  of  a  Christian." 

**  You  should  have  thought  o'  these  things  before,  young  man,"  exclaimed 
the  Liveried  Hangman.  *'  As  for  Bible  or  Preacher,  I  can  tell  you  at  once, 
that  you'll  get  neither  through  me." 

The  young  man  sank  slowly  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  The  brave  Briton,  whose  courage  had  been  so  beautifully  mani- 
fested in  these  last  insults  to  a  dying  man,  stood  regarding  the  object  of  his 
spite  with  a  brutal  scowl. 

Ere  a  moment  was  gbne,  the  young  man  looked  up  again,  and  exclaimed : 

**  For  the  love  of  Christ,  do  not  deny  me  the  consolatioiis  of  religion  in 
this  hour !" 

A  loud  laugh  echoed  around  the  room,  and  the  Condemned  Spy  was  in 
darkness. 

Who  shall  dare  to  li(\  the  veil  from  that  Enthusiast's  heart,  and  picture 
the  agony  which  shook  his  soul,  during  the  slow-moving  hours  of  his  last 
night  ?  Now  his  thoughts  were  with  his  books,  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  or  the  pages  of  Hebrew  volume,  where  the  breeze  of  Palestine  swells 
over  the  waves  of  Jordan,  and  the  songs  of  Israel  resound  fbrevermore ; 
now  with  his  aged  mother,  or  his  betrothed ;  and  then  a  vision  of  ^at  great 
course  of  glory  which  his  life  was  to  have  heen^  came  home  io  his  soul. 

That  course  of  glory,  those  high  aspirations,  those  yearnings  of  Genius 
aAer  the  Ideal,  were  now  to  be  cut  off  forever  by — the  Gibbet* 9  rope  J 

I  will  confess,  that  to  me,  there  is  something  terrible  in  the  last  night  of 
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tbe  CoHdofDiiei  Spy*  Never  does  my  eye  lest  upon  the  page  of  American 
history,  that  I  do  not  feel  for  his  fate,  and  feel  more  bitterly,  when  I  think 
of  the  injuattce  of  th^t  history*  Yes,  let  the  truth  be  spoken,  our  history 
is  terribly  iii^jast  to  the  poor-<-the  neglected-^the  Martyrs,  whose  fate  it 
was,  not  to  suffer  in  the  storm  of  battle,  but  in  the  cell,  or  by  the  gibbet's 
rope.  How  niany  brave  hearts  were  choked  to  death  by  the  rope,  or  buried 
beneath  the  cells  of  the  gaol,  after  the  agonies  of  fever !  Where  do  you 
find  their  names  in  history  ? 

And  the  young  man,  with  a  handsome  form,  a  born  of  God  genius,  a 
highly  educated  mind — tell  us,  is  there  no  tear  for  him  ? 

We  weep  for  Andre,  and  yet  he  was  a  mere  Gambler,  who  staked  his 
life  against  a  General's  commission.  We  plant  flowers  over  his  grave,  and 
yet  he  was  a  plotter  from  motives  altogether  mercenary — We  sing  hyoms 
about  him,  and  yet  with  all  his  accomplishments,  he  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  Arnold's  ruin  i  he  it  was  who  helped  to  draj;  the  Patriot  down 
into  the  Traitor. 

But  this  young  man»  who  watches  his  last  night  on  yonder  Long  Island 
shore — where  are  tears  for  him  I 

Night  passed  away,  and  morning  came  at  last  Then  they  led  him  forth 
to  the  sound  of  the  muffled  drum  and  measured  footsteps.  Then — without 
a  Bible,  or  Preacher  or  friend,  not  even  a  dog  to  wail  for  him,  they  placed 
him  beneath  the  gibbet,  under  that  blue  sky,  with  the  pine  coffin  before  his 
eyes. 

Stem  looks,  scowling  brows,  red  uniforms  and  bristling  bayonets,  were 
all  around, — but  for  him,  the  Enthusiast  and  the  Genius«  where  was  the 
kind  voice  or  the  tender  hand  ? 

Yet  in  that  hour,  the  breeze  kissed  his  cheek,  and  the  vision  of  Manhat- 
tan Bay,  with  its  foam-crested  waves  and  green  Islands,  was  like  a  dream 
of  peace  to  his  souL 

The  rough  hands  of  tl^e  Hangman  tied  his  hands  and  bared  his  neck  for 
the  rope.  Then,  standing  on  the  death-cart,  with  the  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  Eternity  before  him,  that  young  man  was  very  pale,  but  calm,  collec- 
ted and  firm.  Then  he  called  the  brutal  soldiery  the  Befugee  Hangman,  ta 
witness  that  he  had  but  one  regret — 

And  that  regret  not  for  his  aged  mother,  not  even  for  his  meek-eyed  be- 
trothed, not  even  for  the  darkness  of  that  hour, — but,  said  the  Martjrr, 

"/  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country  ^ 

That  was  his  last  word,  for  ere  Uie  noble  sentiment  was  cold  on  his  lips, 
idasy  dioked  him  to  death.  The  horse  moved,  the  eart  passed  from  under 
his  feet ;  the  Martyr  hung  dangling  in  the  air !  Where  was  now  that  clear 
white  brow,  that  brilliant  eye,  that  well  formed  ^outh  ?  Look — yes,  look 
and  behold  that  thing  palpitating  with  agonyx— behold  that  thing  suspended 
in  the  air,  with  a  blackened  mass  of  flesh  instead  of  a  &ce. 

Above,  the  bright  sky— around,  the  crowd — far  away,  the  ftee  waves-* 
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and  yet  Iiere,  tosses  and  plnnges  the  image  of  God,  tied  by  the  neck  to  a 

gibbet ! 

Like  a  dog  he  died — ^like  a  dog  they  bnried  him.  No  Preacher,  no 
prayer,  no  friend,  not  even  a  dog  to  howl  over  his  grave.  There  was  only 
a  pine  box  and  a  dead  body,  with  a  few  of  the  vilest  wretches  of  the  Bri- 
tish camp.     That  was  the  Martyr's  funeral. 

At  this  hour,  while  I  speak, — in  the  dim  shadows  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
a  white  monument  arises  in  honor  of  John  Andre,  whose  dishonorable 
actions  were,  in  some  measure,  forgotten  in  pity  for  his  hideous  death. 

But  this  man  of  Genius,  who  went  forth  from  the  halls  of  Yalb,  to  die 
like  a  dog,  for  his  country,  on  the  heights  of  Long  Island — where  is  the 
marble  pillar,  carved  with  the  letters  of  his  name  T 

And  yet  we  will  remember  him,  and  love  him,  forevermore.  And  shoold 
the  day  come,  when  a  Temple  will  be  erected  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution — the  Man-Gods  of  our  Past— -then,  beneath  the 
light  of  that  temple's  dome,  among  the  sculptured  images  of  Washington 
and  his  compatriots,  we  will  place  one  poor  broken  column  of  New  Eng- 
land granite,  surmounted  by  a  single  leaf  of  laurel,  inscribed  with  the 
motto — ^Alas  that  I  have  bttt  one  life  for  my  country  /"  and  this  poor 
column,  and  leaf  of  laurel  and  motto,  shall  be  consecrated  with  the  name  of 

Nathan  Hale. 


Bo  yon  ndw  condemn  Washington  for  signing  the  death-warrant  of 
Andre  ? 

The  British  visited  their  anathemas  upon  his  head,  denounced  him  as  a 
cold-blooded  murderer,  and  talked  long  and  loud  of  the  <  Cruel  Washington.' 

Their  poets  made  rhymes  about  the  matter.  Miss  Seward,  one  of  those 
amiable  ladies  who  drivel  whole  quires  of  diluted  adjectives,  under  the 
name  of  Poetry,  addressed  some  stanzas  to  Washington,  which  were  filled 
with  bitter  reproaches.  Even  their  historians  echoed  the  charge  of  cruelty^ 
and  assailed  that  Man  whose  humanity  was  never  called  in  question. 

Let  us,  after  the  case  of  Nathan  Hale,  look  at  another  instance  of  British 
humanity.  Let  ns  see  how  the  British  leaders  spared  the  unfortunate,  let 
us  contrast  their  ruthless  ferocity,  with  the  Mercy  of  Washington. 

XXn.— THE  MASTTR  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

There  is  a  gloom  to-day  in  Charleston. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  city  feels,  but  when  this  great  heart  of  human- 
ity whose  every  pulsation  is  a  life,  can  feel,  the  result  is  more  terrible  than 
the  bloodiest  battle.  Y^,  when  those  arteries  of  a  city,  its  streets,  and 
hnes,  and  alleys,  thrill  with  the  same  feeling,  when  like  an  electric  chain  it 
darts  invisibly  from  one  breast  to  another,  until  it  swells  ten  thousand 
liearts,  the  result  is  terrible. 
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I  care  not  whetheir  that  result  is  manifested  in  a  Riot,  that  filk  the  streets 
with  the  blood  of  men,  and  women,  and  little  children,  that  fires  the  roof 
oyer  the  head  of  the  innocent,  or  sends  the  Church  of  God  whirling  in 
smoke  and  flame  to  the  midnight  sky ;  or  whether  that  feeling  is  manifested 
in  the  silence  of  thousands,  the  bowed  head,  the  compressed  lip,  the 
stealthy  footstep,  still  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see. 
There  is  gloom  to-day  in  Charleston. 

A  dead  awe  reigns  over  the  city.  Every  face  you  see  is  stamped  with 
gloom ;  men  go  silently  by,  with  anguish  in  their  hearts  and  eyes.  Wo* 
men  are  weeping  in  their  darkened  chambers ;  in  yonder  church  old  men 
are  kneeling  before  the  altar,  praying  in  low,  deep,  muttered  tones. 

The  very  soldiers  whom  you  meett^  clad  in  their  British  uniforms,  wear 
sadness  on  their  faces.     These  men  to  whom  murder .  is  sport,  are  gloomy 
p to-day.     The  citizens  pass  hurriedly  to  and  fro ;  cluster  in  groups  ;  whisper 
together  ;  glide  silently  unto  ^eir  homes. 

The  stores  are  closed  to-day,  as  though  it  were  Sunday.  The  windows 
of  those  houses  are  closed,  as  though  some  great  man  were  dead  ;  there  is 
a  silence  on  the  air,  as  though  a  plague  had  despoiled  the  town  of  its  beauty 
and  its  manhood. 

The  British  banner — stained  as  it  is  with  the  best  blood  of  the  Palmetto 
State— ^-seems  to  partake  of  the  influence  of  the  hour;  for  floating  from 
yonder  stafi*,it  does  not  swell  bpoyantlyupon  the  breeze,  but  droops  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

The  only  sound  you  hear,  save  the  hurried  tread  of  the  citizens,  is  the 
low,  solemn  notes  of  the  Dead  March,  groaning  from  muffled  drums. 

Why  all  this  gloom,  that  oppresses  the  heart  and  fills  the  eyes  T  Why 
do  Whig  and  Tory,  citizen  and  soldier,  share  this  gloom  alike  ?  Why  this 
silence,  this  awe,  this  dread  ? 

Look  yonder,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  common,  deserted  by  every  ha* 
man  thing,  behold — rising  in  lonely  hideousness — ^behold,  a  Gallows. 
Why  does  that  gibbet  stand  there,  blackening  in  the  morning  sun  ? 
Come  with  me  into  yonder  mansion,  whose  roof  arises  proudly  over  all 
other  roofs.  Up  these  carpeted  stairs,  into  this  luxurious  chamber,  whose 
windows  are  darkened  by  hangings  of  satin,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
tapestry,  whose  floor  is  crowded  with  elegant  furniture.  All  is  silent  in  this 
chamber. 

A  single  glow  of  morning  light  steals  through  the  parted  curtains  of 
yonder  window.  Beside  that  window,  with  hia  back  to  the  light,  his  face 
in  shadow,  as  though  he  wished  to  hide  certain  dark  thoughts  from  the  light, 
sits  a  young  man,  hia  handsome  form  arrayed  in  a  British  uniform. 

He  is  young,  but  there  is  the  gloom  of  age  upon  that  woven  brow,  there 
is  the  resolve  of  murder  upon  that  curling  lip.  His  attitude  is  significant.—- 
His  head  inclined  to  one  side,  the  cheek  resting  on  the  left  hand,  while  the 
right  grasps  a  parchment,  which  bears  his  signature,  the  ink  not  yet  dried. 
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That  parchment  is  a  death-warrant. 

If  yoa  will  look  closely  upon  that  red  uniform  you  will  see  that  it  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Paoli,  where  the  cry  for  **  quarter"  was  answered 
by  the  failing  sword  and  the  reeking  bayonet.  Yes,  this  is  none  other  than 
General  Grey,  the  Butcher  of  Paoli,  transformed  by  the  accolade  of  his 
King  into  Lord  Rawdon. 

While  he  is  there  by  the  window,  grasping  that  parchment  in  his  hand, 
die  door  opens,  a  strange  group  stand  disclosed  on  the  threshhold. 

A  woman  and  three  children,  dressed  in  black,  stand  there  gazing  upon 
the  English  lord.  They  slowly  advance ;  do  you  behold  the  pale  face  of 
that  woman,  her  eyes  large  and  dark,  not  wet  with  tears,  but  glaring  with 
speechless  woe  ?  On  one  side  a  little  girl  with  brown  ringlets,  on  the  other 
her  sister,  one  year  older,  with  dark  hair  relieving  a  pallid  face. 

Somewhat  in  front,  his  young  form  rising  to  every  inch  of  its  height, 
stands  a  boy  of  thirteen,  with  chesnut  curls,  clastering  about  his  fair  coun- 
tenance. You  can  see  that  dark  eye  flash,  that  lower  lip  quiver,  as  he 
silently  confronts  Lord  Rawdon. 

The  woman-^I  use  that  word,  for  to  me  it  expresses  all  that  is  pure  in 
passion,  or  holy  in  humanity,  while  your  word — ^lady — means  nothing  but 
ribbons  and  milinery — the  woman  advances,  and  encircled  by  these  child- 
len,  stands  before  &e  gloomy  lord. 

•«  I  have  come,"  she  speaks  in  a  voice  that  strikes  you  with  its  music 
and  tenderness,  *'  I  have  come  to  plead  for  my  brother's  life  I" 

She  does  not  say,  behold^  my  brother* s  children^  but  there  they  are,  and 
the  English  lord  beholds  them.  Tears  are  coursing  down  the  cheeks  of 
those  litde  girls,  but  the  eye  of  the  woman  is  not  dim.  The  boy  of  thirteen 
looks  intently  in  the  ^e  of  the  Briton,  his  under  lip  quivering  like  a 
leaf. 

For  a  single  moment  that  proud  lord  raises  his  head  and  surveys  the 
group,  and  then  you  hear  his  deep  yet  melodious  voice : 

"  Madam,  your  brother  swore  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  and  was  after- 
wards taken  in  arms  against  his  King.  He  is  guilty  of  Treason,  anJ  must 
endure  the  penalty,  and  that,  you  well  know,  is  Death." 

^'But,  my  lord,"  said  that,  brave  woman,  standing  firm  and  erect,  her 
beauty  shining  more  serenely  in  that  moment  of  heroism,  <*You  well  knaw 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  swore  allegiance.  He,  a  citizen  of  South 
Oarolina,  an  American,  was  dragged  from  the  bedside  of  a  dying  wife,  and 
hurried  to  Ghaiieston,  where  this  language  was  held  by  your  officers — ^'Take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  return  to  the  bedside  of  your  dying  wife :  Refiise, 
and  we  will  consign  you  to  gaol.  This,  my  lord,  not  when  he  was  free  to 
aot,  ah,  no  I  But  when  his  wife  lay  dying  of  that  fearfiil  disease — small  pox 
-«-whieh  had  already  destroyed  two  of  his  children.  How  could  he  act 
otherwise  than  he  did  ?  how  could  he  refuse  to  take  your  oath  ?  In  hii 
ca»e,  would  you,  my  lord,  would  any  iTian,  refuse  to  do  the  same  I" 
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Still  the  silent  childx^n  stood  there  before  him,  while  the  dear  voice  qi 
the  true  woman  pierced  his  soul. 

<'Your  brother  is  condemned  to  death !  He  dies  at  noon.  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you !" 

Silently  the  woman,  holding  a  little  girl  by  each  hand,  sank  on  her  knees ; 
but  the  boy  of  thirteen  stood  erect.  Do  you  see  that  group  ?  Those  hands 
upraised,  those  yoices,  the  clear  voice  of  the  woman,  the  infantile  tones  of 
those  sWeet  girls,  mingling  in  one  cry  for  **Mercy !"  while  the  Briton  looks 
upon  them  with  a  face  of  iron,  and  the  boy  of  thirteen  stands  erect,  no  tear 
in  his  eye,  but  a  convulsive  tremor  on  his  lip  ! 

Then  the  tears  of  that  woman  come  at  last — then  as  the  face  of  that  stem 
man  gleoms  before  her,  she  takes  the  little  hands  of  the  girls  within  her 
own,  and  lifts  them  to  his  knee,  and,  begs  him  to  spare  the  father's  life. 

Not  a  word  from  the  English  Lord. 

The  boy  still  firm,  erect  and  silent,  no  tear  dims  the  eye  which  glares 
steadily  in  the  face  of  the  tyrant 

**Ah,  you  relent  f  shrieks  that  sister  of  the  condemned  man.  ^  Yon 
will  not  deprive  these  children  of  a  father— you  will  not  cut  him  off  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  by  this  hideous  death !  As  you  hope  for  mercy  in 
your  last  hour,  be  merciful  now'— spare  my  brother,  and  not  a  heart  in 
Charleston  but  will  bless  you — spare  him  for  the  sake  of  these  children  1" 

**  Madam,"  was  the  cold  reply,  **your  brother  has  been  condemned  to 
die.     I  can  do  nothing  for  you  !" 

He  turned  his  head  away,  and  held  the  parchment  before  his  eyes.  At 
last  the  stern  heart  of  the  boy  was  melted.  There  was  a  spasmodic  motion 
about  his  chest,  his  limbs  shook,  he  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  statue,  and 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  seizing  the  right  hand  of  Lord  Rawdon  with  his 
trembling  fingers. 

Lord  Rawdon  looked  down  upon  that  young  face,  shadowed  with  ches- 
nut-cuds,  as  the  small  hands  clutched  his  wrist,  and  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise came  over  his  face. 

♦*My  child,"  said  he,  "I  can  do  nothing  for  you !" 

The  boy  silently  rose.  He  took  a  sister  by  each  hand.  There  was  a 
wild  light  in  his  young  eye — a  scorn  of  defiance  on  his  Up. 

<*Come,  sisters,  let  us  go." 

He  said  this,  and  led  those  fair  girls  toward  the  door,  followed  by  the 
sister  of  the  condemned.  Not  a  word  more  was  said — but  ere  they  passed 
from  the  room,  that  true  woman  looked  back  into  the  face  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

He  never  forgot  that  look. 

They  were  gone  from  the  room,  and  he  stood  alone  before  that  window, 
with  the  sunlight  pouring  over  hw  guilty  brow. 

<*Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  example!  This  rebellion  most  be 
crushed;  these  rebels  taught  submission!  The  death  of  this  man  wiE 
strike  terror  into  their  hearts.     They  will  learn  at  last  that  treason  is  no 
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trifling  game ;  that  the  rope  and  the  gibbet  will  reward  each  Rebel  for  his 
crime  l" 
Poor  Lonf  Rawdon ! 

The  streets  were  now  utterly  deserted.  Not  a  citizen,  a  soldier,  not 
even  a  negro  was  seen.     A  silence  like  death  rested  upon  the  city. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  the  dead  march  was  heard,  and  yonder  behold 
the  only  evidence  of  life  through  this  wide  city. 

On  yonder  common,  around  the  gibbet,  is  gathered  a  strangely  contrast- 
ed crowd.  There  is  the  negro,  the  outcast  of  society,  the  British  officer 
in  his  uniform,  the  citizen  in  his  plain  dress.  All  are  grouped  together  in 
that  crowd. 

In  the  centre  of  the  dense  mass,  beside  that  horse  and  cart,  one  foot 
resting  on  that  coffin  of  pine,  stands  the  only  tnan  in  this  crowd  with  an 
uncovered  brow.  He  stands  there,  an  image  of  mature  manhood,  with  a 
muscular  form,  a  clear  full  eye,  a  bold  forehead.  His  cheek  is  not  pale, 
nor  his  eye  dim.  He  is  dressed  neatly  in  a  suit  of  dark  velvet,  made  afler 
the  fashion  of  his  time  ;  one  hand  inserted  in  his  vest,  rests  on  his  heart. 

Above  his  head  dangles  the  rope.  Near  his  back  stands  that  figure  with 
the  craped  face ;  around  are  the  British  soldiers,  separating  the  condemned 
from  the  crowd.  Among  all  that  rude  band  of  soldiers,  not  an  eye  but  is 
wet  with  tears. 

The  brave  officer  there,  who  has  charge  of  the  murder,  puUs  his  chapeau 
over  his  eyes,  to  shield  them  from  the  sun,  or— -can  it  be  ? — ^to  hide  his 
tears. 

All  is  ready.  He  has  bidden  the  last  farewell  to  his  sister,  his  children 
in  yonder  gaol ;  he  has  said  his  last  word  to  his  noble  boy,  pressed  his  last 
kiss  upon  the  lips  of  those  fair  girls.     All  is  ready  for  the  murder. 

At  this  moment  a  citizen  advances,  his  face  convulsed  with  emotion— 

**Hayne,"  he  speaks,  in  a  choking  voice,  ''show  them  how  an  American 
can  die !" 

**I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply  of  the  doomed  man. 

At  this  moment  the  hangman  advanced,  and  placed  the  cap  over  his  brow. 
A  cry  was  heard  in  the  crowd,  a  footstep,  and  those  soldiers  shrank  back 
before  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  came  rushing  forward. 

''Father !"  he  shrieked,  as  he  beheld  the  condemned  with  the  cap  over 
his  brow. 

One  groan  arose  from  that  crowd — a  simultaneous  expression  of  horror. 

The  father  drew  the  cap  from  his  brow :  beheld  the  wild  face,  the  glaring 
.  eyes  of  his  son. 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  he  spoke,  gathering  that  young  form  to  his 
heart.  "Noyv  go,  and  leave  your  father  to  his  fate.  Return  when  I  am 
dead*— receive  my  body,  and  have  it  buried  by  my  forefathers !" 
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An  the  boy  tamed  and  went  throagh  the  crowd,  the  father  stepped  finnljr 

into  the  cart. 

There  was  a  panee,  as  though  erery  man  in  that  crowd  was  suddenly 
turned  to  stone.  ^ 

The  boy  looked  back  but  once,  only  once,  and  then  beheld— —ah,  I  dare 
not  speak  it,  for  it  chills  the  blood  in  the  veins^— he  beheld  that  manly 
form  suspended  to  the  gibbet,  with  the  cap  over  his  brow,  while  the  dis- 
torted face  glowed  horribly  in  the  sun. 

That  was  his  Father  ! 

That  boy  did  not  shriek,  nor  groan,  but  instantly— like  a  light  extinguish- 
ed suddenly — the  fire  left  his  eye,  the  color  his  cheek.  His  lips  opened  in 
a  silly  smile.     The  first  word  he  uttered  told  the  story— 

«*My  father !"  he  cried,  and  then  pointed  to  the  body,  and  broke  into  a 
laugh. 

Oh,  it  was  horrible,  that  laugh,  so  hollow,  shrill,  and  wild.  The  child 
of  the  Martyr  was  an  idiot. 

Still,  as  the  crowd  gathered  round  him,  as  kind  hands  bore  him  away, 
that  pale  face  was  turned  over  his  shelter  toward  the  gallows : 

**My  Father  !" 

And  still  that  laugh  was  borne  upon  the  breeze,  even  to  the  gibbet's 
limbers,  where — in  hideous  mockery,  a  blackened  but  not  dishonored  thing 
*— swung  #ie  body  of  the  Martyr  Hayne. 

<*This  death  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Rebels !" 

Poor  Lord  Rawdon ! 

Did  that  man,  in  his  fine  uniform,  forget  that  there  was  a  God  ?  Did  he 
forget  that  the  voice  of  a  Martyr*s  blood  can  never  die  T 

This  death  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Rebels  ? 

It  roused  one  feeling  of  abhorreuce  through  the  whole  South.  It  took 
down  a  thousand  rides  from  the  hooks  above  the  fire-side  hearth.  It  turned 
many  a  doubting  heart  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  nay,  Tories  by  hundreds 
came  flocking  to  the  camp  of  liberty.  .The  blood  of  Hayne  took  root  and 
grew  into  an  army. 

There  came  a  day  when  George  Washington,  by  the  conquest  of  York- 
town,  had  in  his  possession  the  murderer  who  did  this  deed ;  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  who  commended,  nay  commanded  it :  Lord  Rawdon,  who  signed 
the  death-warrant  • 

Here  was  a  glorious  chance  for  Washington  to  avenge  the  Mart3rr  Hayne, 
who  had  been  choked  to  death  by  these  men.    The  feeling  of  the  army, 
the  voice  of  America — nay,  certain  voices  that  sp(9ke  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, would  have  justified  the  deed.     The  law  of  nations  would  have  pro-, 
claimed  it  a  holy  act.     But  how  did  Washington  act  ? 
.   He  left  each  murderer  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.    He  showed  the 
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whole  world  a  siiblime  manifestatioii  of  forgivenera  and  morn.  Poighre- 
ness  for  this  humiiitated  Cornwallis,  who,  so  far  from  bearing  Waahingtoii 
home  to  London  a  prisoner  in  chains,  was-  now  a  conquered  man  in  the 
midst  of  his  captive  army. 

Bat  this  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  captured  hj  a  French  y^sel,  was  brought 
into  Yorktown,  this  arrested  murderer,  who  skulled  about  the  camp,  the 
object  of  universal  loathing,  how  did  Washington  treat  him  ? 

He  scorned  him  too  much  to  l%y  a  hand  upon  his  head ;  from  the  fulness 
of  contempt,  he  permitted  hinpto  live. 

Poor  Lord  Rawdon  1 

Who  hears  his  name  now,  save  as  an  object,  forgotten  in  the  universality 
of  scorn  ? 

But  the  Martyr— where  is  the  heart  that  does  not  throb  at  the  mention  of 
his  fate,  at  the  name  of  Isaac  Haynk  ? 

XXIII.— ARNOLD  IN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  history  of  the  present  Mexican  war,  it  is  stated,  that  fifteen  women 
were  driven  by  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  take  refuge  in  a  church, 
near  the  altar,  their  pale  faces  illumined  by  the  same  red  glare,  that  revealed 
the  sculptured  image  of  Jesus  and  the  sad,  mild  face  of  the  Viigii 
Mother.  * 

While  they  knelt  there,  a  lighted  bomb — a  globe  of  iron,  containing  at 
least  three  hundred  balls— crashed  through  the  roof  of  the  church,  descended 
in  the  midst  of  the  women,  and  exploded 

There  is  not  a  Fiond,  but  whose  heart  would  £ail  him,  when  sorreying 
the  result  of  that  explosion. 

So,  upon  the  homes  of  Virginia,  in  December,  1781,  burst  the  Traitor, 
Benedict  Arnold. 

As  his  ship  glided  up  James  River,  aided  by  wind  and  tide — a  leaden 
sky  above,  a  dreary  winter  scene  around,  the  other  vessels  following  in  the 
wake — he  stood  on  its  deck,  and  drew  his  sword,  repeating  his  oath,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  John  Andre  ! 

How  did  he  keep  that  Oath  ? 

He  was  always  excited  to  madness  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  always  fight- 
ing like  a  tigress  robbed  of  her  young,  bat  now  he  concealed  the  heart  of  a 
Devil,  beneath  a  British  uniform.  The  homes  that  he  burnt,  the  men  that 
he  stabbed,  the  murders  that  dripped  from  his  sword,  could  not  be  told  in  a 
volume. 

At  midnight,  over  the  ice-bound  river  and  frozen  snow,  a  red  column  of 
flame  flashed  far  and  wide,  rising  in  terrible  grandeur  into  the  star-lit  sky*. — 
It  was  only  Arnold  and  his  Men,  laying  an  American  home  in  ashes  and 
blood. 

WVien  mormng  came,  ther^  was  a  dense  black  smoke  darkening  over 
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jondet  woodii.    1*he  first  light  of  the  winter's  day  shone  over  the  maddened 
Tisage  of  Arnold,  cheering  on  his  men  to  scenes  of  murder. 

The  very  men  who  fought  under  him,  despised  him.  As  the  officers 
leceived  his  orders,  they  could  not  disguise  the  contempt  of  the  curved  lip 
and  averted  eye.  The  phantom  of  Andre  never  left  him.  If  before  he  had 
been  desperate,  he  was  now  infernal — if  Quebec  had  beheld  him  a  brave 
soldier,  the  shores  of  James  River,  the  streets  of  Richmond  saw  in  his  form 
the  ima^e  of  an  Assassin. 

Tortured  by  Remorse,  hated,  doubted,  despised  by  the  men  who  had 
purchased  his  sword,  his  honor,  Arnold  seemed  at  this  time,  to  become  the 
Foe  of  the  whole  human  race. 

When  not  engaged  in  works  of  carnage,  he  would  sit  alone  in  his  tent, 
resting  his  head  in  his  clenched  hand  and  shading  from  the  light,  a  face 
distorted  by  demoniac  passions.  i 

The  memory  of  Andre  was  to  him,  what  the  cord,  sunken  in  the  lacerated 
fieah,  is  to  the  Hindoo  devotee,  a  dull,  gnawing,  evefpresent  pain. 

One  day  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  letter  to  La  Fayette.     The  heroic 
Boy-General  returned  the  letter  without  a  word«    Arnold  took  the  unan-    . 
swesed  letter,  sought  the  shadow  of  his  tent,  and  did  not  speak  for  some 
hours.     That  caUn  derision  cut  him  to  the  souL 

There  was  brought  before  him,  on  a  calm  winter's  day,  an  American 
Caplatn  who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Amoki  surveyed  ihe  hardy  soldier, 
dad  in  that  glorious  blue  uniform,  which  he  himself  had  worn  with  honor, 
and  afler  a  pause  of  silent  thought,  asked  with  a  careless  smile—* 

**  What  will  the  Americans  do  with  me,  in  case  they  take  me  prisoner  ?" 

**  Hang  your  body  on  a  gibbet,  but  bury  your  leg  with  the  honors  of  war* 
Not  the  leg  that  first  planted  a  footstep  on  the  British  ship,  but  the  leg  that 
was  broken  at  Qiiebee  and  Saratoga !" 

Arnold's  countenance  fell.     He  asked  no  more  questions  of  that  soldier; 

One  dark  and  cheerless  winter's  evening,  as  the  sun  shining  from  a  bine 
ridge  of  clouds,  lighted  up  the  recesses  of  a  wood,  near  the  James  River,  a 
solitary  horseman  was  pursuing  his  way  along  a  path  that  led  from  the 
forest  into  a  wild  morass. 

On  either  side  of  the  path  were  dangerous  bogs,  before  the  traveller  a 
dreary  prospect  of  ice  and  reeds,  at  his  back,  the  unknowo  wood  which  he 
had  just  left.     He  had  wandered  far  from  the  road,  and  lost  his:  way.  / 

He  covered  his  face  and  neck  with  the  cloak,  whidi,  drooping  over  his 
erect  form,  fell  in  large  folds  on  the  back  of  his  horse.  The  sky  was  darie 
and  lowering,  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  swamp,  bitter  cold.  From  an 
aperture  in  the  clouds,  the  last  gush  of  sunlight  streamed  over  the  ice  of  the' 
morass,  with  that  solitary  horsemen  darkly  delineated  in  the  centre. 

Suffering  the  horse  to  choose  his  way,  the  travdler,  with  his  face  con- 
cealed in  the  cloak,  seemed  absorbed  in  his  theoghtSf  while  the  sun  went 
down ;  the  night  came  on ;  the  snow  fell  in  large  flakes.  ' 
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The  instinct  of  the  horse  guided  him  through  many  devious  paths,  at 
last,  however,  he  halted  in  evident  distress,  while  the  falling  snow  whitened 
his  dark  flanks.  The  traveller  looked  around:  all  had  grown  suddenly 
dark.  He  could  not  distinguish  the  path.  Suddenly,  however,  a  light 
blazed  in  his  face,  and  he  beheld  but  a  few  paces  before  him,  the  glow  of  a 
fireside,  streaming  through  an  opened  door.  A  miserable  hut  stood  there, 
on  an  island  of  the  swamp,  with  the  immense  trunks  of  leafless  trees  rising 
above  its  narrow  roof. 

As  the  traveller,  by  that  sudden  light  hurried  forwaTd,  he  beheld  standing 
in  the  doorway,  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  clad  after  the  Indian  style,  in 
hunting  shirt,  leggings  and  moccasins,  with  a  fur  cap  on  his  brow. 

**  Who  comes  thar  ?"  the  challenge  echoed  and  a  rifle  was  raised. 

^  A  friend,  who  will  thank  you  to  direct  him  to  the  path  which  leadJB  into 
the  high  road !"  i 

**  On  sich  a  night  as  this,  Fd  reether  not  !*'  answered  the  old  hunter — 
'<  How'sever,  if  you  choose  to  share  my  fire  and  Johnny  cake,  you're  wel* 
come !     That's  all  an  old  soldier  can  say  !" 

—In  a  few  moments,  looking  into  the  solitary  room  of  that  secluded  hut, 
you  might  see  the  traveller  seated  on  one  side  of  a  cheerful  fire,  built  oa  the 
hard  clay,  while  opposite,  resting  on  a  log,  the  old  man  turned  the  cake  in 
the  ashes,  and  passed  the  whiskey  flask. 

A  lighted  pine  knot,  attached  to  a  huge  oaken  post  which  farmed  the  main 
support  of  the  roof,  threw  its  vivid  glare  into  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  hunter. 
The  traveller,  still  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  seemed  to  avoid  the  light,  for  while 
he  eagerly  partook  of  the  cake  and  shared  the  contents  of  the  flask,  he 
■haded  his  eyes  with  his  broad  chapeau. 

Around  these  two  figures  were  many  testimonials  of  the  old  man's  skill, 
and  some  records  of  his  courage.  The  antlers  of  a  deer  nailed  to  a  post, 
the  skin  of  a'*panther  extended  along  the  logs,  five  or  six  scalps  suspended 
from. the  roof,  bore  testimony  to  a  life  of  desperate  deeds.  By  his  side, 
his  powder  horn  and  hunting  pouch,  and  an  old  rifle,  glowed  redly  in  the 
light 

The  rude  meal  was  finished  ;  the  traveller  raised  his  head  and  glanced 
covertly  around  the  place. 

*'  You  seem  comfortable  here  T  A  somewhat  lonely  spot,  however,  in 
the  middle  of  the  swamp,  with  nothing  but  ice  and  reeds  around  you  f " 

The  old  hunter  smiled  until  his  veteran  face  resembled  a  piece  of  intri- 
cate net  work. 

*<  If  you'd,  a-been  some  five  years  cap-ftoe  among  the  Ingins  as  I  have 
been,  you'd  think  this  here  log  hut  reether  comfortable  place  !'* 

"  You — a  captive  ?"  muttered  the  traveller. 

**  Look  thar !"  and  raising  his  cap  he  laid  bare  his  skuU,  which  was  at 
once  divested  of  the  hair  and  skin.  The  hideous  traces  of  a  savage  outrage» 
were  clearly  perceptible. 
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'^Thar's  whar  the  IiiginB  scalped  me!  But  old  Bingimin  didn't  die 
jest  then !" 

^  Where  were  you,  at  the  time  the  Indians  captured  you  ?" 

"  In  Canada—" 

**  Canada  V*  echoed  the  traveller. 

**  Does  that  seem  pecooliar  ?"  chuckled  the  old  man—"  Taken  captive  in 
Canada,  I  was  kept  among  'em  five  years,  and  did  n't  get  near  a  white  set- 
tlement, until  a  month  back.  I  haint  Jived  here  more  nor  three  weeks. 
You  see  I've  had  a  dev'lish  tough  time  of  it !" 

•*  You  are  not  a  Canadian  ?" 

"  Old  Virginny  to  the  back-bone  !  You  see  I  went  to  jine  the  army  near 
Boston,  with  Dan*el  Morgan — You  mought  a-happened  to  heard  o'  that 
man,  stranger  ?     A  parfict  boss  to  fight,  mind  I  tell  'ee !" 

**  Morgan  ?"  whispered  the  traveller,  and  his  head  sunk  lower  in  his  cloak. 

"  Yes,  you  see  Morgan  and  his  men  jined  Arnold — ^you've  heered  of 
him  ?" 

The  traveller  removed  his  seat,  or  log,  from  the  fire.  It  was  getting  un- 
comfortably warm. 

"  Arnold — yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  that  man  ?" 

'*  Heer'd  of  him  ?  Why  I  reckon,  if  livin',  by  this  time  he's  the  greatest 
man  a-goin'!'  Yes,  stranger,  I  was  ..with  him,  with  Arnold  on  his  y*yge 
over  land  to  Quebec  !     What  a  parfict  devil  he  was,  be  sure  1" 

**  You  knew  Arnold  ?"  • 

"  Wer  n't  I  with  him  all  the  way,  for  two  months  ?  Die  n't  I  see  him 
every  hour  of  the  day  ?  Nothin'  could  daunt  that  fellow— his  face  was 
always  the  same — and  when  there  was  danger,  you  need  n't  ask  where  he 
was.     Arnold  was  always  in  the  front !" 

**  He  was  a  rash,  high-tempered  man  ?" 

"  A  beaver  to  work  and  a  wild  cat  to  fight !  Hoi-tempered  as  old  Sattin^ 
but  mind  I  tell  'ee,  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  I  recollect  one  day, 
we  brought  to  a  halt  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Our  provisions  were  gone. 
There  were  n't  a  morsel  left.  E'en  the  dogs  an'  sarpints  had  run  out.  Our 
men  set  about  in  squads,  talkin'  the  matter  over.  We  were  the  worst 
starved  men,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  them  parts.  Well,  in  midst  of  it 
all,  Arnold  calls  me  aside— I  see  his  face  yet,  with  an  eye  like  one  of  them 
fire-coals — ses  he,  **  Bingimin,  youWe  a  lUile  older  than  the  rest  of  us! 
Take  this  crust  /"  And  he  gives  me  a  bit  of  bread,  that  he  took  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat.  Yes,  the  Colonel — sufierin'  himself  for  bread — give  me 
the  last  he  had,  out.of  his  own  mouth  1" 

The  old  man  brushed  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  traveller 
seemed  asleep,  for  his  head  had  fallen  on  his  breast,  while  his  elbows  rested 
on  his  knees.     The  hunter,  however,  continued  his  story. 

«*  Then  you  should  a-seen  him,  at  the  Stormin'  o'  Quebec !  Laws  help 
IS !    Why,  even  when  his  leg  was  broke,  be  cheered  his  men,  and  fought. 
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sword  in  hand,  until  he  fell  in  a  puddle  of  his  own  blood  I  I  tdl  70a,  that 
Arnold  was  a  born  devil  to  fight  !*' 

'*  You  said  you  were  captured  by  the  Indians  ?*'  hastily  interrupted  tbe 
stranger,  keeping  his  face  within  tlie  folds  of  his  cloak. 

'*  I  carried  Arnold  from  the  Rock  at  Quebec,  and  was  with  him  when  die 

Americans  were  retreating  toward  Lake  Champlain.    One  nigfatf  wanderiif 

on  the  shore,  the  red  skins  come  upon  me ^but  it's  a  long  story.    Too 

seem  to  be  from  civilized  parts,  stranger.     Can  you  tell  me,  what's  Seeooe 

of  Benedict  Arnold  ?     Is  he  alive  ?" 

**  He  is,"  sullenly  responded  the  traveller. 

**  At  the  head  of  the  heap,  too,  Fll  be  bound  !  A  Continental  to  the 
backbone  ?    Hey  ?    Next  to  Washington  himself  T" 

The  traveller  was  silent 

**  Maybe,  stranger,  you  can  tell  me  somethin'  about  the  war  ?  Im 
seem  to  come  from  the  big  cities!  What's  been  doin'  lately  ?  The  Coe- 
tinental  Congress  still  in  operation  ?  I  did  heer,  while  captive  among  the 
Ingins,  that  our  folks  had  cut  loose  altogether  from  King  George  ?" 

The  strange  gentlemen  did  not  answer.  His  face  still  shrouded  in  bis 
cloak,  he  folded  his  arms  over  his  knees,  while  the  old  man  gazed  apon 
him  with  a  look  of  some  interest 

''  So  you  knew  Benedict  Arnold  ?"  ^  deep,  hoarse  voice  echoed  from  ths 
folds  of  the  cloak. 

"  That  I  did ! — ^And  a  braver  man  never—" 

•*  He  was  brave  ?     Was  he  ?" 

"  Like  his  iron  sword,  his  character  was  full  of  dents  and  notches,  hot 
his  heart  was  always  true,  and  his  hand  struck  home  in  the  hoar  of  bittk!** 

"  The  soldiers  hked  him  ?" 

«« Reether  so !  You  should  have  seen  'em  follow  his  voice  and  eye  on 
the  ramparts  of  Quebec !     They  fairly  warshipped  him — " 

'« Do  you  think  he  loved  his  country  ?" 

**  Do  I  think !  I  don't  think  about  it— I  know  it ! — But  yon  don't  seen 
well — eh  ?  Got  a  chill  ?  You  trimble  so.  Wait  a  moment,  and  Fll  pat 
more  wood  on  the  fire." 

The  stranger  rose.  Still  keeping  his  cloak  about  his  neck  and  face,  he 
moved  toward  the  narrow  door. 

« I  must  go !"  he  said,  in  that  hoarse  voice,  which  for  some  unknoim 
reason,  struck  on  the  old  man's  ear  with  a  peculiar  sound. 

"  Go  :  On  sich  a  night  as  this  ?    It.  taint  possible  !" 

•*  I  must  go  !  You  can  toll  me,  tlie  best  path  from  this  accursed  swaop, 
and  I  will  leave  without  a  moment's  delay !" 

The  old  man  was  conscious  that  no  persuasion  on  his  part,  could  diti^ 
the  iron  resolve  of  the  stranger's  tone. 

la  a  moment  standing  in  the  door,  a  lighted  pine  knot  in  his  hand,  be 
gazed  upon  the  sight  revealed  by  its  glare— That  cloaked  figure  mounted  oa 
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the  dark  tteedt  who  with  mane  and  tail  waving  to  the  gust,  neck  arched' 
«nd  eye  roiling,  stood  ready  for  the  march* 

It  was  a  terrible  night.  The  snow  had  changed  to  sleet,  the  wind  swell- 
ing to  a  hurricane,  roared  like  the  voices  of  ten  thousand  men  clamoring  in 
battle,  over  the  wilds  of  the  swamp.  Although  it  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  was  heard,  and  a  pale  lurid  lightning 
flashed  from  the  verge  of  that  dreary  horizon. 

The  old  man,  with  the  light  flaring  now  over  his  withered  face,  now  over 
(be  stranger  and  his  steed,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  hit  hide  home. 

**  Take  the  track  to  the  right — turn  the  big  oak  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this  place,  and  then  you  must  follow  the  windin*8  of  the  path,  a»  best 
you  may ! — ^But  hold,  it's  a  terrible  night :  FU  not  see  a  fellow  bein*s  life  in 
peril.  Wait  a  minute,  until  I  get  my  cap  and  rifle ;  Til  go  with  you  to  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  — " 

**  So  you  would  like  to  know-^*'  interrupted  the  deep  voice  of  the  Stran- 
ger— ^  So  you  would  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  Benedict  Arnold  ?" 

That  voice  held  the  old  man's  eye  and  ear  like  a  spell.  He  started  for- 
ward, holding  the  torch  in  his  hand,  and  grasped  the  stirrup  of  the  traveller. 

Then  occurred  a  sudden,  yet  vivid  and  impressive  scene  ! 

You  hear  the  winter  thunder  roll,  you  see  the  pale  lightning  glow.  That 
torch  spreads  a  circle  of  glaring  light  around  the  old  man  and  the  horseman, 
while  all  beyond  is  intensely  dark.  You  behold  the  brown  visage  of  the 
aged  soldier,  seamed  with  wrinkles,  battered  with  scars,  its  keen  grey  eyes 
upraised,  the  white  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind.  ' 

And  then,  like  some  wild  creaiion  of  that  desert  waste,  you  see  the  im- 
patient horse,  and  the  cloaked  figure,  breaking  into  the  vivid  light,  and  dis- 
tinctly relieved  by  the  universe  of  darkness  beyond. 

The  old  man  gazed  intently  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  back  against  the 
door-post  of  his  hut,  appalled,  frightened,  thunderstricken.  The  mingled 
despair,  wonder,  fear,  stamped  upon  his  battle-worn  face,  was  frightful  to 
behold. 

—The  cloak  had  fallen  from  the  Stranger's  shoulders.  The  old  man  be- 
held a  massive  form  clad  in  scarlet,  a  bronzed  visage  disturbed  by  a  hideous 
emotion,  two  dark  eyes  that  flashed  through  the  gloom,  as  with  the  light  of 
eternal  despair. 

*«  iVot£T,  do  you  know  me  9*^  thundered  that  hoarse  voice,  and  a  mist  came 
over  the  old  man's  eyes. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness  again,  the  tuAed  sward  before  his 
hut  was  vacant  There  was  the  sound  of  horse's  'hoofs,  crashing  through 
the  swamp,  there  was  the  vision  of  a  horse  and  rider,  seen  far  over  the 
waste,  by  ihe  glare  of  the  winter  lightning. 

The  space  before  the  hut  was  vacant,  yet  still  that  old  man  with  his  par- 
alyzed hand  clenching  the  torch,  beheld  a  hideouts  vision  rising  against  the 
dark  sky— a  red  uniform^  a  bronzed  visage^  two  burnixi%  ty w  I 
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^  To*hight,"  he  taltered — ^is  braye  old  man,  now  tranaforaied  into  a 
▼ery  coward,  by  that  sight— ^»  To-night,  I  have  seen  the  Fiend  of  Dark- 
HBfli— Tor  it  was  not^DO !    It  was  not  Benedict  Arnold  !" 

« 

And  the  old  man  until  the  hour  of  his  death,  firmly  belieyed  that  the 
TUiion  of  that  night,  was  a  horrible  delusion,  created  by  the  fiend  of  dark- 
ness, to  frighten  a  bi^ve  old  soldier.  He  died,  believing  still  in  the  Patriot 
Arnold.  < 

Arnold  was  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  all  the  shames  and  scorns, 
^hich  had  been  showered  upon  liis  head,  never  cut  him  so  thoroughly  to 
the  soul,  as  the  fervent  admiration  of  that  Soldier  of  the  VYildemess,  who 
10  his  lonely  wanderings  still  cherished  in  his  heart,  the  memory  df  the 
Patriot  Arnold. 

> 

XXIV.— THE  THREE   WORDS— 
WUICU  followed  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  TO  IIIS  GRAVE. 

When  we  look  for  the  Traitor  again,  we  find  him  standing  in  the  steeple 
of  the  New  London  church,  gazing  with  a  calm  joy  upon  the  waves  of  fire 
that  roll  around  him,  while  the  streets  beneath,  flow  with  the  blood  of  men 
and  women  and  children. 

It  was  in  September  1781,  that  Arnold  descended  like  a  Destroying  An* 
gel  upon  the  homes  of  Connecticut.  Tortured  by  a  Remorse,  that  never 
for  a  moment  took  its  vulture  beak  from  his  heart,  fired  by  a  hope  to  please 
the  King  who  had  bought  him,  he  went  with  men  and  hprses,  swords  and 
torches,  to  desolate  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

Do  you  see  this  beautiful  river,  flowing  so  calmly  on  beneatli  the  light  of, 
the  stars  ?  Flowing  so  silently  on,  with  the  valleys,  the  hills,  the  orchards 
and  the  plains  of  Connecticut  on  either  sliore. 

On  one  side  you  behold  the  slumbering  town,  with  the  outlines  of  Fort 
Trumbull  rising  above  its  roofs ;  on  the  other,  a  dark  and  massive  pile^ 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  rising  hills.  Fort  Griswold.  . 

Ail  is  very  still  and  dark,  but  suddenly  two  columns  of  light,  break  into 
the  star-lit  sky.  One  here  from  Fort  Trumbull,  another  over  the  opposite 
shore,  from  Fort  Griswold.  This  column  marks  the  career  of  Arnold  and 
his  men,  that  the  progress  of  his  Brother  in  Murder. 

While  New  London  baptized  in  blood  and  flames,  rings  with  death* 
groans,  there  are  heard  the  answering  shout  of  Murder,  from  the  heights  of 
the  Fort  on  the  opposite  shore. 

While  Benedict  Arnold  stands  in  the  steeple,  surveying  the  work  of 
assassins,  yonder  in  Fort  Griswold  a  brave  young  man,  who  finds  all  de- 
fence in  vain,  ruslies  toward  the  British  officer  and  surrenders  his  sword. 

By  the  light  of  Uie  musquet  flash  we  behold  the  scene. 

Here  the  young  American,  his  uniform  torn,  his  manly  oountenince 
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marked  with  the  traces  of  the  fight.     There  the  British  leader,  clad  in  his 
red  aniform,  with  a  scowl  darkening  his  red  ronod  face. 

The  American  presents  his  sword ;  you  see  the  Briton  grasp  it  hy  the 
hilt,  and  with  an  oath  drive  it  through  that  American's  heart,  transfiziiif 
him  with  his  own  blade  I 

British  magnanimity !  Now  it  chains  Napoleon  to  the  Rock  of  St. 
Helena,  poisoning  the  life  out  of  him  with  the  persecutions  of  a  Knighted 
Tookey,  now  it  hangs  the  Irish  Hero  Emmet,  because  he  dared  to  strike 
one  blow  for  his  native  soil,  now  it  coops  a  few  hundred  Scottish  men  and 
women  in  the  ravine  of  Glencoe,  and  shoots  and  bums  tliem  to  death ! 

British  mercy  !  Witness  it,  massacre  ground  of  Paoli  witness  it,  gibbei 
of  the  martyred  Hayne,  hung  in  Charleston  in  presence  of  his  son,  witness 
it,  corse  of  Leydard  stabbed  in  Fort  Griswold  with  your  own  surrendered 
sword ! 

Do  not  mistake  me,  do  not  charge  me  with  indulging  a  narrow  and  con* 
tracted  national  hatred.  To  me,  there  are  even  two  Nations  of  England, 
two  kinds  of  Englishmen.  The  England  of  Byron  and  Shakspeare  and 
Bulwer,  I  love  from  my  heart.  The  Nation  of  Milton,  of  Hampden,  of 
Sidney,  I  hold  to  form  but  a  portion  of  that  great  commonwealth  of  free« 
dom,  in  which  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  Washington  were  brothers. 

But  there  is  an  England  that  I  abhor !  There  is  an  Englishman  that  I 
despise  !  It  is  that  England  which  finds  its  impersonation  in  the  blood]^ 
imbecile  George  the  Third,  as  weak  as  he  was  wicked,  as  blind  as  he  was 
cruel,  a  drivelling  idiot,  doomed  in  his  reign  of  sixty  years,  to  set  brother 
against  brotlier,  to  flood  the  American  Continent  with  blood,  to  convulse  a 
world  with  his  plunders,  and  feel  at  last  the  Judgment  of  God  in  his  blighted 
reason,  his  demoralized  family,  his  impoverished  nation. 

Behold  him  take  the  crown,  a  young  and  not  unhandsome  man  with  the 
feirest  hopes  blossoming  round  him  !  Behold  him  during  the  idiocy  of 
forty  years,  wandering  along  that  solitary  corridor  of  his  palace,  day  after 
day,  his  lip  fallen,  his  eye  vacant,  his  beard  moistened  by  his  tears,  while 
grasping  motes  with  his  hands  he  totiers  before  us,  a  living  witness  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

And  yet  they  talk  of  his  private  virtues  !  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable 
man,  and  gave  so  many  half-pence  to  the  poor ;  he  even  took  a  few  shillings 
from  the  millions  wrung  from  the  nation,  to  pamper  his  royal  babes,  and 
bestowed  them  in  charity,  mark  you,  upon  the — People  whom  he  had 
robbed ! 

I  willingly  admit  his  private  virtues.  But  when  the  King  goes  up  td 
Judgment,  to  answer  for  his  Crimes,  will  you  tell  me  what  becomes  of 
the — Man  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  Englishman  that  I  despise,  or  if  you  can  coin  a  word 
to  express  the  fullness  of  honest  contempt,  speak  it,  and  I  will  echo  you  ! 

Behold  the  embodiment  of  this  Englbhman  in  the  person  of  6eoi|;e  th# 
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Fourth,  who*aRer  9  life  rich  only  in  the  fruits  of  iofamyt  after  long  years  of 
elaborate  pollution,  after  making  his  court  a  brothel  the  very  air  in  which 
be  walked  a  breathing  pestilence,  went  gproaning  one  fine  monung  from  his 
perfumed  chamber,  to  an  unwept,  a  detested  grave  ! 

On  tliat  grave,  not  one  flower  of  virtue  bloomed ;  on  that  dishonored 
corse,  lying  in  state,  not  one  tear  of  pity  fell.  The  meanest  felon,  may 
^receive  on  his  cold  face  one  farewell  tear — all  the  infamous  tyrannies,  enacted 
beside  the  death-bed  of  Napoleon,  could  not  prevent  the  tears  of  brave  men 
jmd  heroic  women,  falling  like  rain,  upon  his  noble  brow.  But  will  yoq 
tell  me,  the  name  of  the  human  thing,  that  shed  one  /ear— only  one— over 
George  the  Fourth  ? 

It  is  thoughts  like  these,  that  stir  my  blood,  when  I  am  forced,  to  record 
the  dastardly  deeds,  performed  by  British  herelings  in  our  Revolution. 

That  single  corse  of  the  heroic  Leydard,  stabbed  With  his  own  sword« 
should  speak  to  us  with  a  vice,  as  eternal  as  tlie  Justice  of  Heaven  I 

While  he  laid,  cold  and  stiff,  on  the  floor  of  the  conquered  fort^  the  flames 
from  the  burning  town  spread  to  the  vessels  in  the  river  and  to  tlie  light  of  blai* 
log  roofs  and  sails,  Benedict  Arnold  looked  his  last  upon  his  childhood's  home. 

Soon  afterward  he  sailed  from  our  shores,  and  came  back  no  more.  From 
ihis  time,  forth  wherever  he  went,  three  whispered  words  followed  him, 
singing  through  his  ears  into  his  heart — Arnold  the  Traitor. 
:  When  he  stood  beside  his  king  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  weak  old 
man,  whispered  in  familiar  tones  to  his  goigeously  attired  General-— a 
whisper  crept  through  the  thronged  Senate,  faces  were  turned,  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  as  the  whisper  deepened  into  a  murmur,  one  venerable  Lord 
arose  and  stated  that  he  loved  his  Sovereign,  but  could  not  speak  to  him, 
while  by  his  side  there  stood — Arnold  the  Trattor. 

He  went  to  the  theatre,  parading  his  warrior  form,  amid  the  fairest  flowers 
of  British  nobility  and  beauty,  but  no  sooner  was  his  visage  seen,  than  the 
whole  audience  rose— the  Ijord  in  his  cushioned  seat,  the  vagrant  uf  Lon- 
don in  the  gallery — they  rose  together,  while  from  the  pit  to  the  dome 
echoed  the  cry — ** Arnold  the  Traitor  ?" 

When  he  issued  from  his  gorgeous  mansion,  the  liveried  servant,  that  ate 
his  bread,  and  earned  it  too,  by  menial  oflices,  whispered  in  contempt,  to 
his  fallow  lacquey  as  he  took  his  position  behind  his  Master's  carriage — 
Bbkedict  Arnold  the  Traitor. 

One  day,  in  a  shadowy  room,  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  all  attired  in 
the  weeds  of  mourning,  were  grouped  in  a  sad  circle,  gazing  upon  a  picture 
ihrowded  in  crape.  A  visitor  now  advanced ;  the  mother  took  his  card 
from  the  hands  of  the  servant,  and  the  daughters  heard  his  name.  *<Go  T* 
iaid  that  mother,  rising  with  a  flushed  face,  while  a  daughter  took  each  hand 
-^'*Go  1  and  teU  the  man,  that  my  threshhold  can  never  be  crossed  by  the 
vrarderer  of  my  son — by  Arnold  the  Traftor  *' 
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OrCM^ly  insalted  in  a  public  place,  he  appealed  to  the  company-Hioble 
•ords  and  reverend  men  were  there — and  breasting  his  antagonist  with  hia 
fierce  brow,  he  spat  foil  in  his  face.  His  antagonist  was  a  man  of  tried 
courage.  He  coolly  wiped  the  saliva  from  his  cheek.  '*Time  may  spit 
upon  me,  but  I  never  can  pollute  my  sword  by  killing — ^Arnold  thb  Trai- 
tor !" 

He  left  London.  He  engaged  in  commerce.  His  ships  were  on  the 
ocean,  his  warehouses  in  Nova  Scotia,  his  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  night  his  warehouse  was  burned  to  ashes.  The  entire  population  of 
8t.  John's — accusing  the  owner  of  acting  the  part  of  incendiary,  to  his  own 
property,  in  order  to  defraud  the  insurance  conipanies*-assembled  in  that 
British  town,  in  sight  of  his  very  widow,  they  hung  an  ef^y^  inscribed 
with  these  words — ^'•Arnold  the  Traitor.*' 

When  the  Island  of  Guadalope  was  re-taken  by  the  French,  he  was 
among  the  prisoners.  He  was  put  aboard  a  French  prison-ship  in  the  har- 
bor. His  money — thousands  of  yellow  guineas,  accumulated  through  the 
course  of  years— was  about  his  person.  Afraid  of  his  own  name,  he  called 
himself  John  Anderson ;  the  name  once  assumed  by  John  Andre.  He 
deemed  himself  unknown,  but  the  sentinel  approaching  him,  whispered  thai 
he  was  known  and  in  great  danger.  He  assisted  him  to  escape,  even  aided 
him  to  secure  his  treasure  in  an  empty  cask,  but  as  the  prisoner,  gliding 
down  the  side  of  tlie  ship^  pushed  his  raft  toward  the  shore,  that  sentinel 
looked  after  him,  and  in  broken  English  sneered — '^Arnold  the  Traitor  !" 

There  was  a  day,  when  Tallyrand  arrived  in  Havre,  hot-foot  from  Paris. 
It  was  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pursued  by  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  stripped  of  every  wreck  of  poverty 
or  power,  Tallyrand  secured  a  passage  to  America,  in  a  ship  about  to  aalL 
He  was  going,  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer  to  a  strange  land,  to  earn  his  bread 
by  daily  labor. 

**l8  there  any  American  gentleman  staying  at  your  house  ?"  he  asked  the 
Landlord  of  his  Hotel — **I  am  about  to  cross  the  water,  and  would  like  a 
letter  to  some  person  of  influence  in  the  New  World — " 

The  Landlord  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied : 

**There  is  a  gentleman  up  stairs,  either  from  America  or  Britain,  but 
"whether  American  or  Englishman,  I  cannot  tell." 

He  pointed  the  way,  and  Tallyrand-— who  in  his  life,  was  Bishop,  Prince, 
Prime  Minister— ascended  the  stairs.  A  venerable  supplicant,  he  stood 
before  the  stranger's  door,  knocked  and  entered. 

In  the  far  corner  of  a  dimly  lighted  room,  sat  a  gentleman  of  some  fifty 
years,  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast.  From  a  window 
directly  opposite,  a  flood  of  light  poured  over  his  forehead.  His  eyeif, 
looking  from  beneath  the  downcast  brows,  gazed  in  Tallyrand's  face,  with 
a  peculiar  and  searching  expression.  His  face  was  striking  in  its  outline  ; 
the  mouth. and  chin  indicative  of  an  iron  will. 
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His  form,  Tigorons  even  with  the  snows  of  fil\y  winters,  was  clad  in  a 
dark  but  rich  and  distinguished  costume. 

Tallyrand  advanced — stated  that  he  was  a  fugitive — and  under  the  im- 
pression, that  the  gentleman  before  him  was  an  American,  he  solicited  his 
kind  offices. 

He  poured  forth  his  story  in  eloquent  French  and  broken  English. 
'  '*  I  am  a  wanderer — an  exile.  I  am  forced  to  fly  to  the  New  World, 
widiout  a  friend  or  a  hope.  You  are  an  American  ?  Give  me,  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  friend  of  yours,  so  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  earn  my  bread.  I  am  willing  to  toil  in  any  manner — the  scenes 
of  Paris  have  filled  me  with  such  horror,  that  a  life  of  labor  would  be  Para- 
dise, to  a  career  of  luxury  in  France— you  will  give  me  a  letter  to  one  of 
your  friends  ?     A  gendeman  like  you,  has  doubtless,  many  friends — ^* 

The  stfange  gentleman  rose.  With  a  look  that  Tallyrand  never  forgot, 
he  retreated  toward  the  door  of  the  next  chamber,  still  downcast,  his  eyes 
Btill  looking  from  beneatli  his  darkened  brows. 

He  spoke  as  he  retreated  backward  :  his  voice  was  full  of  meaning. 

^*  J  am  the  only  man,  horn  in  the  New  Worlds  that  can  raise  hia  liand 
to  God,  and  say — I  have  not  one  friend — not  one — in  all  America.** 

Tallyrand  never  forgot  the  overwhelming  sadness  of  that  look,  which 
accompanied  these  words. 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  he  cried,  as  the  strange  man  retreated  toward  the  next 
room — *«  Your  name  ?' 

«*  My  name — *'  with  a  smile  that  had  more  of  mockery  than  joy  in  its 
convulsive  expression — «*  My  name  is  Benedict  Arnold.'*^ 

He  was  gone.  Tallyrand  sank  into  a  chair,  gasping  the  words — '*  Arnold 
THE  Traitor." 

—Thus  you  see,  he  wandered  over  the  earth,  another  Cain,  with  the 
murderer's  mark  upon  his  brow.  Even  in  the  secluded  room  of  that  Inn, 
at  Havre,  his  crime  found  him  out  and  faced  him,  to  tell  his  name,  that 
name  the  synonomy  of  infamy. 

The  last  tw.enty  years  of  his  life,  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  from  whose 
darkness,  but  a  few  gleams  of  light  flash  out  upon  the  page  of  history. 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  distincdy  known.  But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  died  utterly  friendless,  that  his  cold  brow  was  unmoistened  by  one 
farewell  tear,  that  Remorse  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  whispering  John 
Andre !  in  his  ears,  and  that  the  memory  of  his  bourse  of  glory,  gnawed 
like  a  canker  at  his  heart,  murmuring  forever,  <  true  to  your  country,  what 
might  you  have  been,  O,  Arnold  the  Traitor  !' 

In  the  closing  scene  of  this  wild  drama.  I  have  dared  to  paint  the  agony 
of  bis  death-hour,  with  a  trembling  hand  and  hushed  breath,  I  have  lifted 
the  curtain  from  the  death-bed  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
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Did  you  ever,  reader,  journey  among  dark  mountains,  on  a  stormy  night, 
wiih  hideous  gulfs  yawning  beneath  your  feet,  the  lightning  enveloping  your 
form,  with  its  vivid  light — more  terrible  from  the  blackness  that  followed— 
the  thunder  howling  in  your  ears,  while  afraid  to  proceed  or  go  back,  you 
stood  appalled,  on  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  chasm,  which  extended  deep 
and  black  for  half  a  mile  below  ? 

Did  you  ever  after  a  journey  like  this,  ascend  the  last  mountain  top  in 

,  your  path,  behold  the  clouds  roll  from  the  scene  of  last  night's  danger,  and 

the  eastern  sky,  glowing  with  the  kiss  of  a  new-born  day  ?     Then  you 

surveyed  the  past  terror  with  a  smile,  and  counter  the  chasms,  and  measured 

the  dark  ways  with  a  look  of  calm  observation. 

So,  after  our  dark  and  fearful  journey  over  Arnold's  life,  do  we  reach 
the  last  mountain  top,  and  the  day  breaks  over  us.  Not  upon  him,  dawns 
the  blessed  light — ah,  no !  But  upon  us  it  glows,  and  we  will  now  look 
back  upon  the  long  track  of  his  deeds,  the  waste  of  his  despair,  spread  far 
behind  us. 

Yes,  our  journey  is  near  its  end.  The  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  will  soon  invite  us  to  their  shadows,  soon  we  will  repose  beside  their 
clear  waters,  and  drink  the  perfume  of  their  flowers,  while  we  listen  to  the 
Legends  of  Batde,  and  Love,  and  Supernatural  beauty,  that  rise  like  spirits 
from  those  mound-like  hills.  Yet  ere  we  pass  to  those  shades  of  Romance 
and  Dreams,  let  us,  at  one  bold  sweep,  survey  the  life  of  Arnold,  his  Glory, 
bis  Wrongs,  his  Crimes. 

He  was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of  Januar)*,  1740. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen^  he  ran  away  and  joined  the  British  army,  was 
stationed  at  Ticonderoga,  but  unable  to  endure  either  the  restraint  of  disci- 
pline, or  the  insults  of  power,  he  deserted  and  returned  home. 

He  was  now  the  only  son  of  a  devoted  Mother.  Left  by  a  drunken  father, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  World,  which  is  never  too  gentle  to  the  widow. 
Or  the  orphan,  his  character  was  formed  in  neglect  and  hardship.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  and  after  his  apprenticeship  removed  to  New 

Haven. 

He  next  became  a  merchant,  shipping  horses  and  cattle  and  provisions 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  commanding  his  own  vessel.  In  the  West  Indies, 
his  ardent  temper  involved  him  in  a  duel,  ^is  strong  original  genius,  soon 
led  him  in  the  way  to  wealth  ;  his  precipitate  enterprize  into  bankruptcy. 

He  married  at  New  Haven,  a  lady  named  Mansfield,  who  bore  him  three 
sons,  Benedict,  Richard,  and  Henry.  The  first  inherited  the  father's  tem- 
per, and  met  an  untimely  end.  The  others  settled  in  Canada  after  the  war : 
the  wife  died  at  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution. 
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One  sister,  a  noble-hearted  woman,  Hannah  Arnold,  elan^  to  him  in  afl 
the  chan^  of  his  life,  and  never  for  an  hour  swerved  from  the  holy  tender- 
ness of  a  sister's  faith. 

In  May,  1775,  he  shared  with  Ethan  Allen,  the  glory  of  Ticonderoga. 
'  In  September,  1775,  with  such  men  as  Daniel  Morgan,  the  grezi  Riiie- 
roan,  and  Christoplier  Greene,  afterward  the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  under  bis 
command,  together  with  eleven  hundred  men,  he  commenced  his  expeditiaB 
through  the  Wilderness,  to  Quebec.  After  two  months  of  suffering  aad 
hardship,  without  a  parallel  in  our  history,  he  arrived  at  Point  Lery,  oppo- 
site Quebec,  havmg  accomplished  a  deed  that  conferred  immortal  honor  to 
his  name. 

Oit  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1775,  he  led  the  attack  on  Quebec  Con- 
gress awarded  him  for  his  gallant  expedition  and  brilliant  attack,  with  'the 
commission  of  brigadier  general. 

After  the  campaign  of  Canada  was  over,  Arnold  was  accused  of  misooo- 
duct  in  seizing  certain  goods  at  Montreal.  The  testimony  of  the  first  his- 
torian in  our  country,  proves,  that  in  the  removal  of  these  goods,  he  was 
neither  practising  any  secret  manoeuvre,  nor  did  he  endeavor  to  retain  them 
in  his  possession.  It  is  well  to  bear  these  truths  in  mind  :  the  charge  of 
misconduct  at  Montreal,  has  been  suflTered  almost  to  grow  into  history. 

He  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  on  Lake  Chamfdaio. 
The  nation  rung  with  the  fame  of  his  deeds.  On  the  water,  as  on  the  land, 
his  indomitable  genius  bore  down  all  opposition. 

A  week  before  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  joined  Washington's  Camp,  oa 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  remained  with  the  Chieftain  three  days,  aad 
then  hastened  to  Providence,  in  order  to  meet  the  invaders  on  the  Nev 
England  coast. 

In  February,  1777,  the  first  glaring  wrong  was  visited  upon  his  bead. 
Congress  appointed  five  new  major  generals,  without  including  him  in  the 
Fist:  all  were  his  juniors  in  rank,  and  one  was  from  the  militia.  Washing 
ton  was  astonished  and  surprised  at  this  measure ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Arnold,  stating  **  that  the  promotion  which  was  due  to  your  seniority,  was 
not  overlooked  for  want  of  merit  in  you." 

While  on  a  journey  from  Providence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  intended 
to  demand  an  investigation  of  his  conduct,  he  accomplished  the  brilliant 
afifair  of  Danbury. 

Congress  heard  of  this  exploit,  and  without  delay,  Arnold  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  General.  With  an  inconsistency  not  easily  explained, 
tlie  date  of  his  commission  was  still  left  below  the  other  five  major 
generals. 

We  next  behold  him  in  Philadelphia,  boldly  demanding  an  investigatioa 
of  his  character,  at  the  hands,  of  Congress.  The  Board  of  War,  to  whom 
all  charges  were  referred,  after  examining  all  the  papers,  snd  conveniof 
with  the  illustrious  Carrol,  (Commissioner  at  Montreal)  declared  that  Ihi 
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character  aad  eoaduct  of  Geaerel  Amokl  kad  been  grooBdlesdjr  and  cruelly 
aspersed. 

Congress  confirmed  that  report,  coinpUniented  Arnold  with  the  gift  of  an 
elegantly  caparisoned  horse,  yet  still  neglected  to  restore  him  to  his  hard- 
won  ranlc.  This  was  the  best  way  that  could  have  been  adopted  to  woi^ry 
a  brave  man  into  madness. 

While  his  accounts  lingered  in  the  hands  of  Congrese,  Arnold  was  ap* 
pointed  to  command  the  army  then  convening  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel* 
phia.    Thim  duly  he  discharged  with  his  usual  vigor. 

At  last,  chaled  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  settle  his  aocoonts,  and 
adjust  his  rank,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  these  words : 

<*  /  am  ready  to  HA  my  life  for  my  Country^  hut  honor  ia  a  merifiet 
that  no  man  ought  to  make — " 

At  this  crisis  came  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  Army  under  Burgoyne.  On  the  same  day  that  Congress 
received  the  resignation,  they  also  received  a  letter  from  Washington,  re- 
commending that  Arnold  should  be  immediately  sent  to  join  the  northern 
army. 

"  He  is  active,  judicioui,  and  brave,  and  an  officer  in  ivhom  the  miHtia 
will  repose  great  confidence.** 

This  was  the  language  of  Washington. 

A  rnold  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  took  up  his  sword  once  more, 
only  hoping  that  his  claims  would  be  beard,  after  he  had  fought  the  battles 
of  his  couatry. 

He  even  consented  to  be  commanded  in  the  northern  army,  by  General 
St.  Clair,  who.  had  been  promoted  over  his  head.  With  all  his  rashness, 
all  his  sense  of  bitter  wrong  and  causeless  neglect,  on  this  occasion,  he  acted 
With  heroic  magnanimity. 

In  the  two  Battles  of  Saratoga,  the  one  fought  on  September  the  19th, 
and  the  action  of  Oct.  7th,  Arnold  was  at  once  the  General  and  the  Hero* 
From  12  o^elock,  until  night  on  the  19th,  the  battle  was  fought  entirely  by 
Amold*s  division,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment  from  another  bri- 
gade. There  was  no  general  officer  on  the  field  during  the  day.  Near 
night,  Col.  liewis,  arriving  from  the  scene  of  action,  stated  that  its  progress 
was  undecisive.  "  I  will  soon  put  an  end  to  it,V  exclaimed  Arnold,  and  set 
ofif  in  full  gaMop  fbr  the  field. 

Gates  was  so  far  forgetful  of  justice,  as  to  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of 
Arnold  or  his  division  in  his  despatches.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  Arnold 
resigned  his  command. 

On  the  7th  of  Oct.,  without  a  command,  he  rushed  to  the  field  and  hd 
the  Americans  to  victory.  **It  is  a  singular  fact,*'  says  Sparks,  '*  that  an 
officer,  who  really  had  no  command  in  the  arAiy,  was  leader  in  one  of  thit 
most  important  and  spirited  batdes  of  the  Revolution." 

At  last  Congress  gave  him  the  full  rank  which  he  claimed. 
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If  ever  a  i^an  won  his  way  to  rank,  by  heaping  victory  on  victory,  that 
man  was  Benedict  Arnold. 

In  May,  1778,  Arnold  joined  the  army  at  Valley  Forge. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  he  established  his  headquarters  in  Phila- 
^delphia,  as  Military  Governor  or  Comtnander. 

Here,  he  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  goods  in  the  city,  until  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Council  should  ascertain,  whether 
any  of  the  property  belonged  to  King  Geoige  or  his  subjects.  This  mea- 
sure, of  course  sanctioned  by  Washington  and  Congress,  surrounded  him 
with  enemies,  who  were  increased  in  number  and  malignancy,  by  his  im- 
petuous temper,  his  luxurious  style  of  living,  and  liis  manifest  consciousneiBs 
of  fame  and  power. 

He  had  not  been  a  month  at  Philadelphia,  ere  he  solicited  a  command  in 
the  navy. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  he  sent  five  hundred  dollars,  out  of  his  contracted 
means,  to  the  orphan  children  of  Warren,  and  pressed  their  claims  upon 
the  notice  of  Congress. — Six  weeks  before  the  consummation  of  his  treachery, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Miss  Scollay,  who  protected  the  hero's  children,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  procured  from  Congress,  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred 
dollars,  for  their  support  and  education. — 

Soon  after  he  assumed  command  in  Philadelphia,  Ke  married  Miss  Ship- 
pen,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  favorable  to  the 
King,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  John  Andre.  This  marriage  encircled 
Arnold  with  a  throng  of  Tory  associates.  So  familiar  was  the  intimacy  of 
his  wife  with  John  Andre,  that  she  corresponded  with  him,  aAer  the  British 
left  the  city  and  returned  to  New  York. 

His  enemies  now  began  their  work.  A  list  of  charges  against  him,  with 
letters  and  papers  was  presented  to  Congress,  by  General  Joseph  Reed, 
President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

That  Committee  vindicated  Arnold  from  any  criminality  in  the  matteia 
charged  against  him. 

Congress  did  not  act  upon  their  report,  but  referred  the  matter  to  a  joint 
Committee  of  their  body  and  of  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  last,  Washington  ordered  a  Court  Martial,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
respective  parties. 

The  accusers  were  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time.  The  trial  was  put 
off  **  to  allow  them  to  collect  evidence." 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  charges  were  first  presented  to 
Congress. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1779,  Arnold  resigned  his  commission. 

The  day  finally  agreed  upon,  was  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  the  place, 
Middlebrook. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  in  New  York  made  threatening  demonstratimiSy 
and  the  Court  Martial  was  again  poe^oned. 
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Arnold  then  formed  the  project  of  forming  a  settlement  for  the  addiers 
and  officers  who  had  served  under  him.  He  wished. .to  obtain  the  grant  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  Western  New  York.  The  members  of  Congress  from 
that  state  seconded  his  wishes,  and  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Governor  Ciinton, 
sc^citing  his  aid : 

— ^  To  you  Sir,  or  to  our  state,  Otntral  Arnold  can  require  no  recommenr 
dation:  a  teriet  of  distinguished  services,  entitle  him  to  respect  and 
favor  — " 

'  The  President  of  Congress,  the  virtnons  Jay,  enforced  the  same  applica- 
tion in  a  private  letter  to  Governor  Clinton.     He  said — 
^^*  Generosity  to  Arnold  will  be  Justice  to  the  State.*^^^ 

These  testimonies  speak  for  themselves.  Was  Arnold  without  noble  and 
virtuous  friends  ? 

Still  with  the  odium  of  an  **  unconvicted  criminal*'  upon  his  head,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Mob,  his  person  assaulted  and  his  house  surrounded.  In 
tones  of  bitter  indignation  he  demanded  a  guard  from  Congress^  and  was 
refused. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  trial  came  at  last;  It  commenced  at  Morristowny 
on  the  20th  of  December,  and  continued  until  the  26th  of  January  1780. 

He  was  thoroughly  acquitted  on  the  first  two  charges ;  the  other  two 
were  sustained  in  part,  but  not  so  far  as  to  imply  a  criminal  intention. 
He  gave  a  written  protection,  (while  at  Valley  Forge,)  for  a  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea.  He  used  the  baggage  wagons  of  Pennsylvania.  These  were 
his  oflfences  ;  for  these  he  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  Washington. 

At  least  thirteen  months  had  passed,  from  the  time  of  the  first  accusation 
until  he  was  brought  to  trial.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  he  made  his  first 
approaches  of  Treason. 

Plunged  into  debt,  he  wished  to  enter  the  service  of  the  French  King, 
to  join  an  Indian  tribe,  to  betray  his  country  to  the  British.  The 
French  Minister  met  his  oft'er  with  a  pointed  refusal,  his  mysterious  propo- 
sition to  become  the  Chief  of  the  red  men,  was  never  carried  into  effect; 
the  only  thing  that  remained,  the  betrayal  of  his  country,  was  now  to  be 
accomplished. 

Supported  by  powerful  influence,  he  obtained  command  of  West  Point. 
He  had  corresponded  for  some  months  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  through 
the  letters  of  his  wife  to  Major  Andre.  Andre  affixed  to  his  letter  the  sig- 
nature, John  Anderson,  and  Arnold  was  known  as  Gustavus.  Andre  from 
a  mere  correspondent  and  friend  of  the  wife,  was  at  last  selected  as  the 
great  co-partner  in  the  work  of  Treaison.  He  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
Adjutant  General,  and  when  the  fall  of  West  Point  waa  accomplished,  was 
to  be  created  a  Brigadier  General. 

The  Conspirators  met  within  the  American  lines  ;  by  some  inexplicable 
Biistake  Andre  failed  to  go  on  board  the  Vulture,  attempted  to  return  to  New 
York  by  land,  and  was  captured  by  Pauidiag,  Wiiliamsi  and  Van  WexL 
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He  was  captured  on  the  23d  of  September,  1780.  On  the  25th,  Arnold 
escaped  to  the  Vulture.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  at  twelve  o*clock,  Andre 
was  hung. 

In  May  1781,  Arnold  returned  to  New  York  from  Vir^ginia,  thus  nar- 
rowly escaping  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown ;  in  September  he  laid  New 
London  in  ashes;  and  in  Deceml)er  be  sallied  from  the  Oontinent  for 
England. 

•—Thus  plainly  in  short  sentences  and  abrupt  paragraphs,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  eloquence  or  display,  you  have  the  prominent  pomts  of  Amc^ld's 
career  before  you. 

Judge  every  heart  for  itself,  the  mystery  of  his  wonderful  life ! 

A  friendless  boy  becomes  a  merchant,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  bankrupt,  a 
druggist.  From  the  druggist  he  suddenly  flashes  into  the  Hero  of  the  Wil- 
derueas  and  Quebec,  the  Victor  of  Champlain  and  Saratoga.  In  renown  as 
a  soldier  and  general,  having  no  superior  save  Washington,  he  is  conslandy 
pursued  by  charges,  and  as  constantly  meets  them  face  to  face.  The  best 
men  of  the  nation  love  him,  Washington  is  his  friend,  aud  yet  afler  the  tor- 
ture of  thirteen  months  delay,  his  accusers  press  their  charges  home,  and 
he  is  disgraced  for  using  the  public  wagons  of  Pennsylvania. 

Married  to  a  beautiful  wife,  he  uses  her  letters  to  an  intimate  friend  as 
the  vehicles  of  his  treason,  and  afterwards  meets  that  friend  as  a  brother 
conspirator.  Resolved  to  betray  his  country,  he  does  not  frankly  break  his 
sword,  and  before  all  the  world  proclaim  himself  a  friend  of  the  King,  but 
in  darkness- and  mystery  plans  the  utter  ruin  of  Washington's  army. 

His  star  rises  at  Quebec,  culminates  at  Saratoga,  and  sets  in  eternal  night 
in  the  reprimand  of  Morristown.  When  it  appears  again,  it  is  no  longer  a 
star,  but  a  meteor  streaming  along  a  midnight  sky,  and  flashing  a  sepulchral 
light  over  the  ruins  of  a  World. 

The  track  of  his  glory  covers  the  space  of  Ave  years. 

When  we  contemplate  his  life,  we  at  once  scorn  and  pity,  despise  and 
admire,  frown  and  weep.  His  strange  story  convulses  us  with  all  imagina- 
ble emotion.  So  much  light,  so  much  darkness,  so  much  glory,  so  much 
dishonor,  so  much  meanness,  s0  much  magnanimity,  so  much  iron*hearted 
despair,  so  much  womanly  tenderness  in  the  form  of  Benedict  Arnold  1  In 
the  lonely  hours  of  night,  when  absorbed  in  the  books  which  tell  of  him,  or 
searching  eiimestly  the  memorials  which  are  lefl  on  the  track  of  time,  to 
record  his  career,  I  have  felt  the  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  the  blood  beat 
more  tumultuously  at  my  heart. 

If  there  is  a  thing  under  Heaven,  that  can  wring  the  heart,  it  is  to  see  a 
Great  Man  deformed  by  petty  passions,  a  Heroic  Soul  plunged  all  at  once 
into  the  abyss  of  infamy.  We  all  admire  Genius  in  its  eagle  flight— but 
who  has  the  courage  to  behold  its  fell ! 

To  see  the  Eagle  that  soared  so  proudly  toward  the  rising  sun,  fall  with 
broken  wing  and  torn  breast  into  the  roadside  mire-^to  sHi  the  whits 
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^This  18  a  quiet  and  happy  piace»  my  brethren,  and  the  Sabbath  sun- 
beama  shine  with  a  mild  glow  upon  your  cahn  and  peaceful  faces  ! 

**  But  the  day  eometh,  yea,  the  Lord  speaks,  and  I  hear !  The  day 
eomedi  when  those  mild  sunbeams  shall  shine  through  yonder  windows, 
but  shine  upon  heaps  of  dying,  heaps  of  dead,  piled  up  within  these  solemn 
waUs !  • 

^'The  day  cometh  when  the  red  waves  of  battle  shall  roll  over  yonder 
meadow — when  the  quiet  of  these  walls  shall  be  broken  by  the  cry  of 
mortal  a^ony,  the  groan  of  the  parting  soul,  the  blasphemy  of  the  sinner, 
dying  the  death  of  murder,  blood  upon  his  brow,  and  despair  in  his  heart ! 

'*  Here  woman  shall  weep  for  her  husband,  butchered  in  battle  ;  here  the 
maiden  shall  place  her  hands  upon  the  cold  brow  of  her  lover ;  litde  chil- 
dren shall  kneel  beside  the  corse  of  the  murdered  father  ! 

**  The  Lord  speaks,  and  I  listen ! 

*'  The  sword  shall  gleam  within  these  walls ;  the  bullet  rain  its  iron  hail 
upon  this  sacred  roof;  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horse  stamp  their  bloody  prints 
upon  this  floor ! 

*'  And  yonder  graveyard — do  ye  behold  it  ?  Is  it  not  beautiful,  as  its 
grassy  mounds  arise  in  the  mild  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun  ?  The  day 
cometh  when  yon  graveyard  shall  be  choked  with  ghastly  heaps  of  dead-^ 
broken  limbs,  torn  corses,  all  crowded  together  in  the  graveyard  of  Peace  ' 
Cold  glassy  eyeballs — shattered  limbs — mangled  bodies— crushed  skulls- 
all  glowing  in  the  warm  light  of  the  setting  sun !  For  the  Lord — for  the 
Lord  of  Israel  hath  spoken  it  !*' 

This  was  the  prophecy,  preserved  in  many  a  home  of  Brandywine. 

Years  passed  on.  The  old  men  who  had  heard  it  were  with  their 
fathers.  '  The  maidens  who  had  listened  to  its  words  of  omen,  were  grave 
matrons',  surrounded  by  groups  of  laughiiig  children.  Still  the  prophecy 
lingered  in  the  homes  of  Brandywine.  Still  it  was  whispered  by  the  lips 
of  the  old  to  the  ears  of  youth. 

At  last  a  morning  came  when  there  was  panic  in  the  very  air.  The 
earth  shook  to  the  tread  of  legions  ;  the  roads  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  cannon.  Suddenly  a  white  cloud  overspread  the  valley,  and  enveloped 
the  Quaker  temple.  Then  groans,  shouts,  curses,  were  heard.  •  The  white 
cloud  grew  darker.  It  advanced  far  over  the  plain,  like  a  banner  of  colossal 
murder.  It  rolled  around  yonder  hill,  it  lay  darkenmg  over  the  distant 
waters  of  the  Brandywine. 

At  last,  toward  evening  it  cleared  away. 

The  sun  shone  mildly  over  the  beautiful  landscape ;  the  Brandywine  rip- 
pled into  light  from  afar. 

But  the  beams  of  the  sun  lighted  up  the  cold  faces  of  the  dead,  with  a 
ghastly  glow. 

For  in  the  fields,  along  the  slope  of  yonder  hill,  down  by  the  spring  under 
the  wild  cherry  tree,  in  the  graveyard  therer  and  within  the  walls  of 
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the  meeting  house,  were  nothing  but  dead  men,  whose  blood  drenched  the 
sod,  dyed  the  waters  of  the  spring  and  stained  the  temple  floor,  while  their 
souls  gathered  in  one  terrible  meeting  around  the  Throne  of  God. 

The  prophecy  had  met  its  fulfilment.  The  valley  of  Peace  had  been 
made  the  Gologotha  of  slaughter ;  the  house  of  prayer,  the  theatre  of  blood. 

III.— TnE  FEAR  OF  WAR. 

'f  It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  oui^Lord,  17T7,  when 
the  Torch  of  Reyolution  had  been  blazing  over  the  land  for  two  long  years, 
that  the  fear  of  war  first  startled  the  homes  of  Brandy  wine. 

For  many  days  the  rumor  was  vague  and  shadowy  ;  the  fear  of  war 
hovered  in  the  air,  with  the  awful  indistinctness  of  the  Panic,  that  precedes 
the  Pestilence. 

At  last,  the  rumor  took  form  and  shape  and  grew  into  a  Fact. 

General  Howe,  with  some  17,000  well  armed  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
had  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  above  the  moutb 
of  the  Susquehanna.  His  object  was  the  conquest  and  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia, distant  some  30  or  40  miles. 

To  attain  this  object,  he  would  sweep  like  a  tornado  over  the  luxuriant 
])lains  that  lay  between  his  troops  and  the  city.  He  would  write  his  foot- 
steps on  the  soil,  in  the  fierce  Alphabet  of  blood — the  blasted  field,  the 
burned  farm-house,  the  bodies  of  dead  men,  hewn  down  in  defence  of  their 
hearth  sides,  these  all  would  track  his  course. 

With  this  announcement,  there  came  another  rumor — a  rumor  of  the 
approach  of  Washington ;  he  came  from  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  with 
his  ill-clad  and  half-starved  Continentals  ;  he  came  to  face  the  Britislv  In- 
vader, with  his  17,000  hirelings. 

It  became  a  fact  to  all,  that  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Brandywine  was 
soon  to  be  the  chess  board,  on  which  a  magnificent  game  of  blood  and 
battle  would  soon  be  played  for  a  glorious  stake. The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  stores  of  provisions,  its  munitions  of  war,  its  Continental 
Congress. 

IV.— THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  HOSTS. 

It  was  the  9th  of  September. 

The  moon  was  up  in  the  blue  heavens.  Far  along  the  eastern  horizon, 
lay  a  wilderness  of  clouds,  piling  their  forms  of  huge  grandeur  up  in  deep 
azure  of  night. 

The  forests  of  Brandywine  arose  in  dim  indistinctness  into  the  soft 
moonlight.  There  were  deep  shadows  upon  the  meadows,  and  from  many 
a  farmer's  home,  the  light  of  the  hearth-side  lamp  poured  out  upon  the 
night. 

It  was  night  among  the  hills  of  Brandywine,  when  there  waa  a  strange 
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sonnd  echoing  and  trembling  throagh  llie  deep  forests.  There  was  a  strange 
sound  in  the  forest,  along  the  hills,  and  through  the  meadows,  and  soon 
breaking  from  the  thick  shades,  there  came  a  multitude  of  dim  and  spectral 
forms. 

Yes,  breaking  into  the  light  of  the  moon,  there  came  a  strange  host  of 
men,  clad  in  military  costume,  with  bayonets  gleaming  through  the  air  and 
banners  waving  overhead. 

They  came  with  the  regular  movement  of  .military  discipline,  band  aA^r 
band,  troop  after  troop,  column  after  column,  breaking  in  stem  silence  from 
the  covert  of  the  woods,  but  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  looked  jaded  and 
worn,  the  footsteps  of  the  infantry  were  clogged  and  leaden,  while  the  broad 
banners  of  this  strange  host,  waving  so  proudly,  in  the  air,  waved  and  flut- 
tered in  rags.  The  bullet  and  the  cannon  ball  had  done  their  work  upon 
these  battle  flags  ! 

And  over  this  strange  host,  over  the  long  columns  of  troopers  and  foot- 
soldiers— over  the  baggage  wagons  bearing  the  sick,  the  wounded,  nay,  over 
the  very  flags  that  fluttered  into  light  on  every  side,  there  rose  one  broad 
and  massive  banner,  on  whose  blue  folds  were  pictured  thirteen  stars. 

Need  I  tell  you  the  name  of  this  host  ?  Look  down  yonder,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Brandywine,  and  mark  those  wasted  forms,  seared  by  the 
bullet  and  the  sword,  clad  in  rags,  with  rusted  musquets  in  their  hands  and 
dinted  swords  by  their  sides— look  there  and  ask  the  name  of  this  strange 
host ! 

Ttie  question  is  needless.  It  is  the  army  of  George  Washington,  for 
poverty  and  freedom  in  those  days,  walked  hand  in  hand,  over  rough  roads 
and  bloody  battlefields,  while  sleek  faces  and  broad  clothed  Loyalty  went 
pacfng  merry  measures,  in  some  Boyal  ball  room« 

And  thus,  in  silence,  in  poverty,  almost  in  despair,  did  the  army  of 
Washington  take  position  on  the  field  of  Brandywine,  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1777. 

And  over  the  banner  of  the  Continental  host,  sat  an  omen  of  despair,  a 
brooding  and  ghastly  Phantom,  perched  above  the  flag  of  freedom,  chuck- 
ling with  fiend-like  glee,  as  he  pointed  to  the  gloomy  Past  and  then-~to  the 
Unknown  future. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Tenth  of  the  Month,  the  hosts  of  a  well-disciplined 
army  came  breaking  from  the  forests,  with  the  merry  peal  of  fife  and  drum, 
with  bugle  note  and  clarion  sound,  and  while  the  morning  sun  shone  brightly 
over  their  well  burnished  arms,  they  proceeded  to  occupy  an  open  space 
of  ground,  amid  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  at  a  place  called  Kenneths  Square, 
some  seven  miles  westward  of  Chadd*s  Ford,  where  Washington  had  taken 
his  position. 

How  grandly  they  broke  from  the  woods,  with  the  sunbeams,  shining  on 
the,  gaudy  red  coat,  the  silver  laced  cap,  the  forest  of  nodding  plumes.  •  How 
proudly  their  red  cross  fanner  waved  in  the  free  air,  as  though  not  ashamed 
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to  toy  and  wanton  in  breeze  of  freedom,  aAer  it  had  floated  above  the  fields 
of  doicn-trodden  Europe,  and  looked  down  upon  the  plains  of  raraged 
Hindooatan ! 

Yes,  there  in  the  far  East,  where  the  Juggernaut  of  British  Power  had 
idled  over  its  ten  thousand  victims,  father  and  son,  mother  and  babe,  all 
mingled  in  red  massacre  ! 

Who  would  have  thought,  that  these  finely-built  men,  with  their  robust 
forms,  were  other  than  freemen!  That  their  stout  hands  could  strike 
another  blow  than  the  blow  of  a  free  arm,  winged  by  the  impulse  of  a  free 
thought  ? 

^  Who,  gazing  on  this  gallant  host,  with  its  gleaming  swords  upraised  in 
the  air,  its  glittering  bayonets  shining  in  the  light,  who  would  have  thought, 
that  to  supply  this  gallant  host,, the  gaols  of  England  had  been  ransacked, 
her  convict  ships  emptied  ?  That  the  dull  slaves  of  a  German  Prince  had 
been  bought^  to  swell  the  number  of  this  chivalric  band !  That  these  were 
the  men  who  had  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic with  what  object,  pray  t 

To  tame  these  American  peasants,  who  dared  syllable  the  name  of  free- 
dom.    To  whip  these  rebel-dogs, such  was  the  courteous  epithet,  they 

applied  to  Washiugton  and  Wayne— -back  to  their  original  obscurity.  To 
desolate  the  fair  plains  and  pleasant  vallies  of  the  New  World,  to  stain  the 
farmer's  home  with  nis  own  blood,  shed  in  defence  of  his  hearthside. 

To  crush  with  the  hand  of  hireling  power,  the  Last  Hope  of  man's  firee- 
dom,  burning  on  the  last  shrine  of  the  desolated  world  ! 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  majestic  looking  man,  who  led  this 
}i08t  of  hirelings  onward,  the  brave  Howe,  with  his  calm  face  and  mild  fore- 
head, was  the  Master- Assassin  of  this  tyrant  band  !  , 

Or  that  the  amiable  Cornwallis,  who  rode  at  his  side,  was  the  fit  tool  for 
such  a  work  of  Massacre  ?  Or  that  the  brave  and  chivalric  sons  of  Eng- 
land's nobility,  who  commanded  the  legions  of  the  invading  host,  that  these 
men,  gay  and  young  and  generous,  were  but  the  Executioner's  of  that  Hang- 
anan's  Warrant,  which  converted  all  America  into  one  vast  prison  of  con- 
Ticted  felons— each  mountain  peak  a  scaffold  for  the  brave,  each  forest  oak 
ai  gibbet  for  the  free  ? 

And  here,  while  a  day  passed,  encamped  amid  the  woods  of  Rennet's 
Square,  lay  the  British  army,  while  the  Continental  host,  spreading  along 
the  eastern  hills  of  Brandy  wine,  awaited  their  approach  without  a  fear.  The 
day  passed,  and  then  %he  night,  and  then  ^  morning  came 

Yet  ere  we  mingle  in  the  tumult  of  that  battle  mom,  we  will  go  to  the 
American  camp,  and  look  upon  the  heroes  in  the  shadows  of  the  twilight 
hour. 
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It  was  the  eve  of  the  hattle  of  Brandy  wine. 

I  see  before  me  now  that  pleasant  valley,  with  its  green  meadow  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  dim  shadows  of  twilight.  The  stream,  now  dashing 
around  some  rugged  rock,  now  spreading  in  mirror-like  calmness  ;  the  hills 
on  either  side,  magnificent  with  forest  trees  ;  the  farm  houses,  looking  ont 
from  the  embrace  of  orchards,  golden  with  the  fruitage  of  the  £all ;  the 
twilight  sky  blushing  with  the  last  kiss  of  day — all  are  there  now,  as  they 
were  on  the  10th  of  September,  1777. 

But  then,  whitening  over  the  meadow,  arose  the  snowy  tents  of  the  Con- 
tinential  encampment  Then  arms  gleamed  from  these  hills,  and  war-steeds 
laved  their  limbs  in  yonder  stream.  Then,  at.  the  gentle  twilight  hour,  the 
brave  men  of  the  army,  sword  and  rifle  in  hand,  gathered  around  a  Preacher, 
whose  pulpit — a  granite  rock — ^uprose  from  the  green  hill-side,  near  Chadd's 
Ford. 

Look  upon  him  as  he  stands  there,  his  dark  gown  floating  around  his  tall 
form,  his  eye  burning  and  his  brow  flushing  with  the  excitement  of  tht 
hour.  He  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  manhood — with  a  bold  face,  tempered 
down  to  an  expression  of  Christian  meekness — yet,  ever  and  anon,  a  war- 
rior soul  looks  out  from  that  dark  eye,  a  warrior-shout  swells  up  from  that 
heaving  bosom. 

Their  memories  are  with  me  now ;  those  brave  men,  who,  with  God  for 
their  panoply,  shared  the  terrors  of  Trenton,  the  carnage  of  Brandy  wine, 
the  crust  and  cold  of  Valley  Forge  ;  their  memories  are  with  me  now,  and 

* 

shall  be  forevermore.  They  were  brave  men,  those  Preacher-Heroes  of 
the  Revolution.  We  will  remember  them  in  hymns,  sung  on  the  cold 
winter  nights,  around  the  hearthdides  of  our  homes — we  will  not  forget 
them  in  our  prayers.  We  will  tell  the  story  to  our  children  :  "Children  ! 
there  were  brave  men  in  the  Revolution — brave  men,  whose  hearts  panted 
beneath  a  preacher's  gown.  There  were  brave  men,  whose  hands  grasped 
a  Bible,  a  cross,  and  a  sword.  Brave  men,  whose  voices  were  heard  amid 
the  crash  of  legions,  and  beside  the  quivering  forms  of  the  dying.  Honest 
men  were  they,  who  forsook  pulpit  and  church  to  follow  George  Washing- 
ton's army,  as  it  left  its  bloody  footsteps  in  the  winter  snow.  Honor  to 
those  Preacher- Heroes,  who  called  upon  their  God  in  the  storm  and  heard 
his  answer  in  the  battle-shout !" 

We  will  sing  to  their  memory  in  hymns  of  the  olden  time ;  on  the 
Christmas  night  we  will  send  up  a  rude  anthem — ^bold  in  words,  stern  in 
thought,  such  as  they  loved  in  the  Revolution — to  the  praise  of  these  chil- 
dren of  God. 

Washington,  Wayne,  Pulaski,  Sullivan,  Greene ;  .there  all  are  grouped 
around  the  rock.    The  last  ray  of  sunset  gleams  on  their  uncovered  brows. 

37 
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Far  away  spread  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Throagh  the  sflence  of  the 
twilight  hour,  you  may  hear  that  bold  voice,  speaking  out  words  like  these. 

Gome — we  will  go  to  church  with  the  Heroes.  Our  canopy  the  sky» 
the  pulpit^  yon  granite  rock,  the  congregation,  a  band  of  brave  men,  who, 
with  sword  and  rifle  in  hand,  await  the  hour  of  light ;  our  Preacher  a 
warrior-soul,  locked  up  in  a  sacerdotal  robe.  Gome-<-we  will  worship  with 
Washington  and  Wayne ;  we  will  kneel  upon  this  sod,  while  the  sunset 
gleams  over  ten  thousand  brows,  bared  to  the  beam  and  breeze. 

Do  you  hear  the  Preacher's  voice  swelling  through  the  twilight  air  ? 

And  first,  ere  we  listen  to  his  voice,  we  will  sing  to  his  memory,  this 
rugged  hymn  of  the  olden  time— 

HYMN  TO  THE  PREACHER-HEROES. 

'Twas  on  a  sad  and  wintry  night 

When  my  Grandsire  died ; 
Ere  his  spirit  took  its  flight, 

He  call*d  me  to  his  side. 

White  his  hair  as  winter  snow. 

His  voice  all  quiv'ring  rung^ 
His  cheek  lit  with  a  sudden  glow — 

This  chatmt  in  death  he  sung. 

Honor  to  those  men  of  old— • 

The  Preachers,  brave  and  good ! 
Whose  words,  divinely  bold, 

Stirr*d  the  patriot's  blood. 

Their  pulpit  on  the  rock. 

Their  church  the  battle-plain ; 
They  dared  the  foeman*8  shock. 

They  fought  among  the  slain. 

E'en  yet  methinks  I  hear 

Their  deep,  their  heart-wrung  tones. 
Rising  all  bold  and  clear 

Above  their  brothers'  groans. 

They  preached,  they  prayed  to-night. 

And  read  God*s  solemn  word — 
To-morrow,  in  the  fight, 

iTiey  grasped  a  fi-eeman's  sword. 
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O!  they  were  Ixraye  and  tnie» 

Their  names  in  glory  ahine ; 
For,  by  the  flag  of  blue, 

They  fought  at  Brandy  wine. 

At  Gennanlown—- aye,  there ! 

They  pray'd  the  columns  on  ! 
Amen !  to  that  bold  pray'r — 

"  God  and  Washington  !" 

Honor  to  those  men  of  old, 

Who  pray'd  in  field  and  gorge— 
Who  riiar'd  the  crust  and  cold 

With  the  brave,  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  the  sacramental  day 

Press  we  His  cup  agen — 
*Mid  our  sighs  and  tears  we'll  pray 

God  bless  those  martyr-men. 

Those  teachers,  lionHBoulM, 

Heroes  of  their  Lord, 
Who,  when  the  battle  roU'd, 

Grasp'd  a  freeman's  sword. 

Grasp'd  a  fireefoan's  sword 

And  cheer'd  their  brothers  on-— 
Ufled  up  His  word — 

By  Freedom's  gon&lon. 

Nor  sect  or  creed  we,know, 

Heroes  in  word  and  deed^ 
Bloody  footprints  iii  the  snow 

Mark'd  each  preacher's  creed. 

'Mid  the  snows  of  cold  December, 

Tell  your  son's  the  story ; 
Bid  them  for  aye  remember. 

The  Hero-Preacher's  glory. 

While  glows  the  Christmas  flame ; 

Sing  honor  to  the  good  and  bold^* 
Honor  to  each  Preacher's  name— 

The  lion-hearted  men  of  old. 
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IIEVOLUTIONARY  SERMON, 

'  

Preached  on  the  eve  of  (he  Battle  of  Brandywine,  {September  10, 1777,)  in  preeenee  ef 

"Waihington  and  his  Army,  at  Chadd^e  Ford,* 
"They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Soldiers  and  Countrymen : — We  have  met  this  eveaing  perhaps  for  the 
last  time.  We  have  shared  the  toil  of  the  march,  the  peril  of  the  fight, 
the  dismay  of  the  retreat — alike  we  have  endured  toil  and  hunger,  the  con- 
tumely of  the  internal  foe,  the  outrage  of  the  foreign  oppressor.  We  have 
sat  night  after  night  heside  the  same  camp  fire,  shared  the  same  rough  sol- 
dier's fare  ;  we  have  together  heard  the  roll  of  the  reveille  which  caiied  us 
to  duty,  or  the  beat  of  the  tattoo  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  hardy  sleep 
of  the  soldier,  with  the  earth  for  his  bed,  the  knapi^ack  for  his  pillow. 

And  now,  soldiers  and  brethren,  we  have  met  in  the  peaceful  valley,  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  while  the  sunlight  is  ^ying  away  beyond  yonder  heights, 
the  sunlight  that  to-morrow  morn  will  glimmer  bn  scenes  of  blood.  We 
have  met,  amid  the  whitening  tents  of  our  encampment — in  times  of  terror 
and  of  gloom  have  we  gathered  together — God  grant  it  may  not  be  for  the 
last  time. 

It  is  a  solemn  time.  Brethren,  does  not  the  awful  voice  of  nature,  seem 
to  echo  the  sympathies  of  this  hour  ?  The  flag  of  our  country,  droops 
heavily  from  yonder  stafl* — the  breeze  has  died  away  along  the  plain  of 
Chadd's  Ford — the  plain  that  sjireads  before  us  glistening  in  sunlight — the 
heights  of  the  Brandy  wine  arise  gloomy  and  grand  beyond  the  waters  of 
yonder  stream,  and  all  nature  holds  a  pause  of  solemn  silence,  on  the  eve 
of  the  bloodshed  and  strife  of  the  morrow. 

**They  thcU  take  the  aword^  $h4dl  perish  by  the  noord.^^ 

And  have  they  not  taken  the  sword  ? 

Let  the  desolated  plain,  the  blood-soddened  valley,  the  bqmed  farm-house, 
the  sacked  village,  and  the  ravaged  town,  answer — let  the  whitening  bones 
of  the  butchered  farmer,  strewn  along  the  fields  of  his  homestead  answer— 
let  the  starving  mother,  with  the  babe  clinging  to  her  withered  breast,  that 
can  afford  no  sustenance,  let  her  answer,  with  the  death-rattle  mingling  with 
the  murmuring  tones  that  madk  the  last  struggle  for  life— let  the  dying 
mother  and  her  babe  answer ! 

It  was  but  a  day  past,  and  our  land  slept  in  the  light  of  peace.  War  was 
not  here — wrong  was  not  here.  Fraud,  and  woe,  and  misery,  and  want, 
dwelt  not  among  us.  From  the  eternal  solitude  of  the  green  woods,  arose 
the  blue  smoke  of  the  settler's  cabin,  and  golden  fields  of  com  peered  forth 


•  This  Sermon  was  originally  published,  (before  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Lec- 
tures,) with  fictitious  names  attached,  etc.  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sermon  was 
delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  and  I  have  substantial  evidence. to 
prove  that  the  Preacher  was  none  other  thah  Hugh  Henrt  BRBCXBifRiDGE.  a  distin- 
guished Divine,  who  afterwards  wrote  "Modern  Chivalry,**  an  eminently  popular 
production,  and  filled  various  official  positions  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country. 
The  Sermon  is,  I  trust,  not  altoffether  unworthy  of  that  chivalric  band,  who  forsaking 
their  homes  and  churches,  found  a  home  and  church  in  the  Camp  of  Washington 
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from  amid  the  waste  of  the  wildemese,  and  the  glad  music  of  hmnan  voices 
awoke  the  silence  of  the  forest. 

Now !  God  of  mercy,  behold  the  change !  Under  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text—onder  the  sanctity  of  the  name  of  God,  invoking  the  Redeemer  to 
their  aid,  do  these  foreign  hirelings  slay  our  people !  ,  They  throng  our 
towns,  they  darken  our  plains,  and  now  they  encompass  our  posts  on  the 
lonely  plain  of  Chadd's  Ford. 

''They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Brethren,  think  me  not  unworthy  of  belief  when  I  tell  you  that  the  doom 
of  the  Britisher,  is  near  ! — ^Think  me  not  vain  when  I  tell  you  that  beyond 
that  cloud  that  now  enshrouds  us,  I  see  gathering,  thick  and  fast,  the  darker 
cloud,  and  the  blacker  storm,  of  a  Divine  Retribution  ! 

They  may  conquer  us  to-morrow  !  Might  and  wrong  may  prevail,  and 
we  may  be  driven  from  this  field — but  the  hour  of  God's  own  vengeance 
will  come  ! 

Aye,  if  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  eternal  space — if  in  the  heart  of  the  bound- 
less universe,  there  throbs  the  being  of  an  awful  God,  quick  to  avenge,  and 
sure  to  punish  guilt,  then  will  the  man  George  of  Brunswick,  called  King* 
feel  in  his  brain  and  in  his  heart,  the  vengeance  of  the  Eternal  Jehovah  I 
A  blight  will  be  upon  his  life— a  withered  brain,  an  accursed  intellect«-a 
blight  will  be  upon  his  children,  and  on  his  people.  Great  God !  how 
dread  the  punishment ! 

A  crowded  populace,  peopling  the  dense  towns  where  the  man  of  money 
thrives,  while  the  laborer  starves ;  want  striding  among  the  people  in  all  its 
forms  of  terror ;  an  ignorant  and  God-defying  ''priesthood,  chuckling  over 
the  miseries  of  millions ;  a  proud  and  merciless  nobility,  adding  wrong  to 
wrong,  and  heaping  insult  upon  robbery  and  fraud :  royalty  corrupt  to  the 
very  heart ;  aristocracy  rotten  to  the  core  ;  crime  and  want  linked  hand  in 
hand,  and  tempting  men  to  deeds  of  woe  and  death ;  these  are  a  part  of  the 
doom  and  retribution  that  shall  come  upon  the  English  throne  and  people. 

Soldiers — ^I  look  around  among  your  familiar  faces  with  a  strange  inter- 
est !  To-morrow  morning  we  will  all  go  forth  to  battle — for  need  I  tell  you, 
that  your  unworthy  minister  will  go  with  you,  invoking  God's  aid  in  the 
fight?  We  will  march  forth  to  battle.  Need  I  exhort  you  to  fight  the  good 
fight — to  fight  for  your  homesteads,  and  for  your  wives  and  children  ? 

My  friends,  I  might  urge  you  to  fight  by  the  galling  memories  of  British 
wrong  t  Walton— I  might  tell  you  of  your  father,  butchered  in  the  silence 
of  midnight,  on  the  plains  of  Trenton;  I  might  picture  his  grey  hairs,  dab- 
bled in  blood ;  I  might  ring  his  death-shriek  in  your  ears. 

Shelmire,  I  might  tell  you  of  a  mother  butchered,  and  a  sister  outraged — 
the  lonely  farm-house,  the  night-assault,  the  roof  in  flames,  the  shouts  of 
the  troopers  as  they  despatched  their  victims,  the  cries  for  mercy,  the  plead- 
ings of  innocence  for  pity.  I  might  paint  this  all  again,  in  the  terrible  colors 
of  vivid  reality,  if  I  thought  your  courage  needed  such  wild  excitement. . 

02 
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But  I  know  yoa  are  Btrong  in  the  might  of  the  Lord.  You  will  go  forth 
to  battle  to-morrow  with  light  hearts  and  determined  spirits,  though  the 
solemn  duty,  the  duty  of  avenging  the  dead,  may  rest  heavy  on  your  souls. 

And  in  the  hour  of  batde,  when  all  around  is  darkness,  lit  by  the  lurid 
cannon-glare,  and  the  piercing  mdsquet-flash,  when  the  wounded  strew  the 
ground,  and  the  dead  litter  your  path,  then  remember,  soldiers,  that  God  is 
.  with  you.  The  Eternal  Qod  fights  for  you — he  rides  on  the  batde-doud, 
he  sweeps  onward  with  the  march  of  the  hurricane  charge. — ^The  Awful 
and  the  Infinite  fights  for  you,  and  you  will  triumph. 

*^  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

You  have  taken  the  sword,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  wrong  and  ravage. 
You  ha^e  taken  the  sword  for  your  homes,  for  your  wives,  for  your  Uttle 
ones. — You  have  taken  the  sword  for  truth,  for  justice  and  right ;  and  to 
ypu  the  promise  is,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  your  foes  have  taken  the  sword, 
in  defiance  of  all  that  man  holds  dear — in  blasphemy  of  God — they  shall 
perish  by  the  sword. 

And  now,  brethren  and  soldiers,  I  bid  you  all  farewell.  Many  of  us  may 
fall  in  the  fight  of  to-morrow — God  rest  the  souls  of  the  fallen — ^many  of  us 
may  live  to  tell  the  story  of  the  fight  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  memory  of 
all,  will  ever  rest  and  linger  the  quiet  scene  of  this  autumnal  night 

Solemn  twilight  advances  over  the  valley ;  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
heights  fling  their  long  shadows  over  the  green  of  the  meadow ;  around  us 
are  the  tents  of  the  Continental  host,  the  half-suppressed  busde  of  the  camp, 
the  hurried  tramp  of  the  soldiers  to  and  fro ;  now  the  confusion,  and  now 
the  stillness  which  mark  th6  eve  of  battle. 

When  we  meet  again,  may  the  long  shadows  of  twilight  be  flung  over  a 
peaceful  land. 

God  in  heaven  grant  it. 

Let  us  pray. 

PRAYER   OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 

Great  Father,  we  bow  before  thee.  We  invoke  thy  blessing — ^we  de- 
precate thy  wrath — we  return  thee  thanks  for  the  past — we  ask  thy  aid  for 
the  future.  For  we  are  in  times  of  trouble,  Oh,  Lord  !  and  sore  beset  by 
foes  merciless  and  unpitying :  the  sword  gleams  over  our  land,  and  the 
dust  of  the  soil  is  dampened  by  the  blood  of  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

Oh  !  God  of  mercy,  we  pray  thy  blessing  on  the  American  arms.  Make 
the  man  of  our  hearts  strong  in  thy  wisdom.  Bless,  we  beseech  thee,  with 
renewed  life  and  strength,  our  hope  and  Thy  instrument,  even  Georok 
WASHINGTON.  Shower  thy  counsels  on  the  Honorable,  the  Continental 
Congress ;  visit  the  tents  of  our  hosts ;  comfort  the  soldier  in  his  wounds 
and  afflictions,  nerve  him  for  the  fight,  prepare  him  for  the  hour  of  death. 

And  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  oh,  God  of  hosts  !  do  thou  be  our  stay ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  be  thou  our  guide. 
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'  Teach  us  to  be  merciful.  Though  the  memory  of  galliog  wrongs  be  at 
our  hearts,  knocking  for  admittance,  that  they  may  fill  us  with  desires  of 
revenge,  yet  let  us,  oh.  Lord,  spare  the  vanquished,  though  they  never 
spared  us,  in  the  hour  of  butchery  and  bloodshed.  And,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  do  thou  giiide  us  into  the  abode  prepared  for  the  blest ;  so  shall  we 
return  thanks  unto  thee,  through  Christ  our  Redeemer. — God  prosper  the 
Cause^-Amen. 

As  the  words  of  the  Preacher  die  upon  the  air,  you  behold  those  battle 
hosts — Washington  in  their  midst,  with  uncovered  brow  and  bended  head — 
kneeUog  Uke  children  in  the  presence  of  their  God. 

For  he  is  there,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  like  a  smile  from  heaven,  the 

last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  lights  up  the  Banner  of  the  Stars. 

I 

VI.-THE  DAWN  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

It  was  the  battle  day. — The  Eleventh  of  September ! 

It  broke  in  brightness  and  beauty,  that'  bloody  day :  the  sky  was  clear 
and  serene ;  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  was  upon  the  air,  and  the  blue 
mists  of  autumn  hung  around  the  summit  of  the  mound-like  hills. 

The  clear  sky  arched  above,  calm  as  in  the  bygone  days  of  Halcyon 
peace,  the  wide  forests  flung  their  sea  of  leaves  all  wavingly  into  the  light— 
the  Brandy  wine,  with  its  stream  and  vallies,  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  dawn, 
nature  was  the  same  as  in  the  ancient  time,  but  man  was  changed. 

The  Fear  of  war  had  entered  the  lovely  valley.  There  was  dread  in  all  ' 
the  homes  of  Brandy  wine  on  that  autumnal  mom.  The  Blacksmith  wrought 
no  more  at  his  foige,  the  farmer  leaned  wistfully  upon  the  motionless  plough, 
standing  idly  in  the  half-turned  furrow.  The  fear  of  war  had  entered  the 
lovely  valley,  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  people,  there  was  a  dark  presentiment 
of  coming  Doom. 

Even  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  house,  standing  some  miles  away  from 
Chadd*s  Ford,  the  peaceful  Friends  assembled  for  their  Spirit  Worship,  felt 
that  another  Spirit  than  that  which  stirred  their  hearts,  would  soon  claim 
bloody  adoration  in  the  holy  place. 

On  the  summit  of  a  green  and  undulating  hill,  not  more  than  half-a-mile 
distant  from  the  plain  of  Chadd's  Ford,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  arrested, 
even  at  this  day,  by  the  sight  of  a  giant  chesnut  tree,  marked  by  a  colossal 
trunk,  while  the  wide-branching  limbs,  with  their  exuberance  pf  deep 
green-leaved  foliage,  tell  the  story  of  two  hundred  years. 

Under  this  massive  chesnut  tree,  on  that  renowned  mom,  as  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  dawn  broke  over  the  battlefield,  there  stood  a  band  of  men  in 
military  costume,  grouped  around  a  tall  and  majestic  figure. 

Within  sight  of  this  warlike  group— a  mound-shaped  hill  and  rolling  val« 
ley  intervening, — ^lay  the  plain  of  Chadd's  Ford,  with  the  hastily-erected 
tents  of  the  American  encampment,  whitening  along  its  sward. 
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There  floated  the  banner  of  the  stars,  and  there,  resting  on  their  well-trieil 
arras,  stood  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Continental  host,  casting  anxious  yet 
fearless  glances  towards  the  western  woods  whidi  lined  the  nmlet,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  appearance  of  the  British  forces. 

And  while  all  was  expectation  and  suspense  in  the  valley  below,  this 
warlike  group  had  gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  ancient  chesnut  tree — ^a 
hurried  Council  of  war,  the  Prelude  to  the  blood-stained  toil  of  the  coming 
battle. 

And  the  man  who  stQod  in  their  midst,  towering  above  them  ^11,  like  a 
Nobleman  whose  title  is  from  God,  let  us  look  well  npon  him.  He  con- 
verses there,  with  a' solemn  presence  about  him.  Those  men,  his  battle- 
worn  peers,  stand  awed  and  silent.  Look  at  that  form,  combining  the  sym- 
metry of  faultless  limbs,  with  a  calm  majesty  of  bearing,  that  shames  the 
Kings  of  earth  into  nothingness look  upon  that  proud  form,  which  dig- 
nifies that  military  costume  of  blue  and  buflf  and  gold— examine  well  the 
outlines  of  that  face,  which  you  could  not  forget  among  ten  thousand,  that 
face,  stamped  with  the  silent  majesty  of  a  great  soul. 

Ask  the  soldier  the  name  he  shouts  in  the  vanguard  of  battle,  ask  the  dying 
patriot  the  name  he  murmurs,  when  his  voice  is  husky  with  the  flow  of 
suffocating  blood,  and  death  is  iceing  over  his  heart,  and  freezing  in  his 

veins ask  the  mother  for  the  name  she  murmurs,  when  she  presses  her 

babe  to  her  bosom  and  bids  him  syllable  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  father, 
far  away,  amid  the  ranks  of  battle,  ask  History  for  that  name,  which  shall 
dwell  evermore  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  men,  a  sound  of  blessing  and 
praise,  second  only  in  sanctity  to  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer.^-^ 

And  that  name — need  I  speak  it  ? 

Need  I  speak  it  with  the  boisterous  shout  or  wild  hurrah,  when  it  is 
spoken  in  the  still  small  voice  of  every  heart  that  now  throbs  at  the  sound 
of  the  word — the  name  of  George  Washington. 

And  as  the  sunbeams  came  bright  and  golden  through  the  foliage  of  the 
ancient  chesnut  tree,  they  shone  upon  the  calm  face  of  the  sagacious  Greene 
— the  rugged  brow  of  the  fearless  Pulaski — the  bluff*,  good-humored  visage 
of  Knox — the  frank,  manly  face  of  De  Kalb — and  there  with  his  open  brow, 
his  look  of  reckless  daring,  and  the  full  brown  eye  that  never  quailed  in  its 
glance,  was  the  favorite  son  of  Pennsylvania,  her  own  hero,  dear  to  her 
history  in  many  an  oA-told  tradition,  the  theme  of  a  thousand  legends,  the 
praise  of  historian  and  bard — Mad  Antony  Wayne  ! 

Standing  beside  George  Washington,  you  behold  a  young  soldier-^m/s 
a  boy — with  a  light  and  well-proportioned  form,  mingling  the  outlines  of 
youthful  beauty  with  the  robust  vigor  of  manly  strength.  His  face  was 
free,  daring,  chivalric  in  expression,  his  blue  eye  was  clear  and  sparkling  in 
its  glance,  and  his  sand-hued  hair  fell  back  in  careless  locks  from  a  bold  and 
lofty  brow. 

And  who  was  he  ? 
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Not  a  soldier  in  the  American  eamp,  from  the  green  mountain  boy  of  the 
northt  to  the  daring  Ranger  of  the  Santee,  bni  knows  his  name  and  has  his 
story  at  his  tongue's  end,  familiar  as  a  honsehold  word.         ^ 

And  why  cast  he  friends  and  rank  and  hereditary  right  aside,  why  tear- 
ing himseif  from  the  bosom  of  a  young  and  beautifiil  wife,  did  he  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  peril  and  in  danger,  pursued  by  the  storm  and  surrounded  by  tho 
ships  of  the  British  fleet— why  did  he  spring  so  gladly  upon  the  American 
shore,  why  did  he  fling  wealth,  rank,  life,  at  the  feet  of  George  Washing- 
ton, pledging*  honor  and  soul  in  the  American  cause  ? 

Find  your  answer  in  the  history  of  France— find  your  answer  in  the 
history  of  her  Revolutions — ^the  Revolution  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the 
Revolution  of  the  Three  days — find  your  answer  in  the  history  of  the 
(World  for  the  last  sixty  years — in  every  line,  you  will  behold  beaming  forth 
that  hiffh  resolve,  that  generous  daring,  that  nobility  of  soul,  which  in  life 
made  his  name  a  blessing,  and  in  death  hangs  like  a  g^ory  over  his  memory 
— the  name — the  memory  of  La  Fayette. 

Matter  of  deep  import  occupied  this  hurried  council  of  war.    In  short 
and  emphatic  words,  Washington  stated  the  position  of  the  Continental 
army.     The  main  body  were  encamped  near  Chadd's  Ford — the  Pennsyl 
vania  militia  under  Armstrong  two  miles  below ;  the  Right  Wing  under  Sul- 
livan two  miles  above. 

This  Washington  stated  was  the  position  of  the  army.  He  looked  for 
the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Brandywine,  either  at  Chadd's  or 
Brinton's  Ford. 

He  had  it  is  true,  received  information  that  a  portion  of  the  British 
would  attack  him  in  front,  while  the  main  body  crossing  the  Brandywine 
some  miles  above,  would  turn  his  right  flank  and  take  him  by  surprise. 

But  the  country — so  Washington  said  in  a  tone  of  emphatic  scorn- 
swarmed  with  traitors  and  tories ;  he  could  not  rely  upon  this  information. 

While^he  chiefs  were  yet  in  council,  all  doubt  was  solved  by  the  arrival 
of  a  scout,  who  announced  the  approach  of  Kniphausen  towards  Chadd'a 
Ford. 

An  hour  passed. 

Standing  on  the  embankment,  which  grim  with  cannon,  frowned  abofva 
Chadd's  Ford,  General  Wayne  beheld  the  approach  of  the  Hessians  along 
the  opposite  hills. 

The  word  of  command  rang  from  his  lips,  and  then  the  cannon  gave 
forth  their  thunder,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  for  the  first  time,  duikened  the 
valley  of  the  Brandywine. 

Standing  on  the  embankment.  Mad  Antony  Wayne  beheld  the  valley  b^ 
low  shrouded  in  smoke,  he  heard  the  cries  of  wounded  and  the  dying  ! 

He  saw  the  brave  riflemen,  headed  by  Maxwell  and  Porterfield,  dart 
down  from  the  fortified  knoll,  hurry  across  the  meadow,  until  the  green  trees 
overiooking  the  streami  received  them  in  their  thick  shadAi 
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Then  oame  the  fierce  and  deadly  contest,  between  these  riflemen  and  the 
Yager  bands  of  the  Hessian  ^roy  ! 

Then  came  the  moment,  when  standing  in  mid  stream,  they  poured  the 
rifle-blaze  into  each  other's  faces,  when  they  fought  foot  to  foot,  and  hand 
to  hand,  when  the  death-groan  bubbled  up  to  the  water's  surface,  as  the 
mangled  victim  was  trodden  down  into  the  yellow  sands  of  the  rivulet's  bed. 

Then  with  a  shout  of  joy,  gallant  Mad  Anthony  beheld  the  Hessians  driven 
back,  while  the  Banner  of  the  Stars  rose  gloriously  among  the  clouds  of 
battle,  and  then 

But  why  should  I  picture  the  doubt,  the  anxiety,  the  awful  suspense  of 
that  morning,  when  Washington  looking  every  moment  for  the  attack  of 
the  British  on  his  front,  was  yet  fearful  that  they  would  turn  his  right  wing 
and  take  him  by  surprise  ? 

Suflice  it  to  say,  that  afler  hours  of  suspense,  one  o'clock  came,  and  with 
that  hour  came  the  thunderbolt 

A  wounded  scout  brought  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  in 
full  force,  above  the  heights  of  Birmingham  Meeting  House,  toward  the 
Right  Wing  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  wounded  scout  gave  this  dread 
message,  and  then  bit  the  dust,  a  dead  man. 

Gome  with  me  now,  come  with  me  through  the  lanes  of  Brandy  wine ; 
let  us  emerge  from  these  thick  woods,  let  us  look  upon  the  hills  around 
Birmingham  Meeting  House. 

Vn.— THE  QUAKER  TEMPLE. 

It  is  now  two  o'clock. 

The  aAernoon  sun  is  shining  over  a  lovely  landscape  diversified  with  hills, 
now  clad  with  thick  and  shady  forests,  now  spreading  in  green  pasturages, 
now  blooming  in  cultivated  farms. 

Let  us  ascend  yonder  hill,  rising  far  above  the  plain — yon  hill  to  the 
north  east  crowded  with  a  thick  forest,  and  sloping  gendy  to  the  «outh,  its 
bare  and  grassy  bosom  melting  away  into  a  luxuriant  valley. 

We  ascend 'this  hill,  we  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  yonder  oak,  we  look 
forth  upon  the  smiling  heavens  above,  the  lovely  land  beneath.  For  tea 
wide  miles,  that  map  of  beauty  lies  open  to  our  gaze. 

Yonder  toward  the  south  arise  a  ravage  of  undulating  hills,  sweeping 
toward  the  east,  in  plain  and  meadow — gently  ascending  in  the  west  until 
they  terminate  in  the  heights  of  Brandywine. 

And  there,  far  to  the  west,  a  glimpse  of  the  Brandywine  comes  laughing 
into  light-^it  is  seen  but  a  moment  a  sheet  of  rippling  water,  among  green 
boughs,  and  then  it  is  gone ! 

Gaze  upon  yonder  hill,  in  the  south  east.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  ascent 
On  its  summit  thrown  forward  into  the  sun  by  a  deep  background  of  woods, 
there  stands  a  small  one-storied  fabric,  with  steep  and  shingled  roof— with 
walls  of  dark  grey  stone. 
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This  unpretending  stractnre  arises  in  one  comer  of  a  small  endosuie, 
of  dark  green  grass,  varied  by  gently  rising  mounds,  and  bounded  by  a  wall 
t>f  dark  grey  stone. 

This  fabric  of  stone  rests  in  the  red  sunlight  quiet  as  a  tomb.  Over  its 
ancient  roof,  over  its  moss  covered  walls,  stream  the  warm  sunbeams.  And 
that  solitary  tree  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  graveyard«-for  that  enclosed 
space  is  a  graveyard,  although  no  tombstones  whiten  over  its  green  mounds 
or  marble  pillars  tower  into  light — that  solitary  tree  quivers  in  the  breeze, 
and  basks  in  the  aflemoon  sun. 

That  is  indeed  the  quiet  Quaker  graveyard — yon  simple  fabric,  one  story 
high,  rude  in  architecture,  contracted  in  its  form  is  the  peaceful  Quaker 
meeting  house  of  Birmingham. 

It  will  be  a  meeting  house  indeed  ere  the  setting  of  yon  sun,  where 
Death  and  blood  and  woe  shall  meet ;  where  carnage  shall  raise  his  fiery 
hymn  of  cries  and  groans,  where  mercy  shall  enter  but  to  droop  and  die. 

There,  in  that  rude  temple,  long  years  ago,  was  spoken  the  Prophecy 
which  now  claims  its  terrible  fulfilment. 

Now  let  us  look  upon  the  land  and  sky.  Let  us  look  forth  from  the  top 
of  this  hill — it  is  called  Osborne's  hill — and  survey  the  glorious  land- 
scape. 

The  sky  is  very  clear  above  us.  Clear,  serene  and  glassy,  A  single 
cloud  hovers  in  the  centre  of  the  sky,  a  single  snow  white  cloud  hovers 
there  in  the  deep  azure,  receiving  on  its  breast,  the  full  warmth  of  the 
Autumnal  sun. 

It  hovers  there  like  a  holy  dove  of  peace,  sent  of  God  ! 

Look  to  the  south.  Over* hill  and  plain  and  valley  look.  Observe  those 
tliin  light  wreaths  of  smoke,  arising  from  the  green  of  the  forest  some  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  southwest — how  gracefully  these  spiral  columns  curi 
upward  and  melt  away  into  the  deep  azure.  Upward  and  away  they  wind, 
away — away — until  they  are  lost  in  the  heavens. 

That  snowy  smoke  is  hovering  over  the  plain  of  Chadd's  Ford,  where 
Washmgton  and  Wayne  are  now  awaiting  the  approach  of  Kniphansen 
across  the  Brandywine. 

Change  your  view,  a  mile  or  two  eastward — you  behold  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
hovering  over  the  camp  fires  of  the  reserve  under  General  Greene ;  and 
yonder  from  the  hills  north  of  Chadd's  Ford,  the  music  of  Sullivan's 
Division  comes  bursting  over  wood  and  plain. 

We  will  look  eastward  of  the  meeting  house.  A  sight  as  lovely  as  ever 
burst  on  mortal  eye.  There  are  plains  glowing  with  the  rich  hues  of  cul- 
tivation— plains  divided  by  fences  and  dotted  with  cottages — here  a  massive 
hiU,  there  an  ancient  farm  house,  andTar  beyond  peaceful  mansions,  reposing' 
in  the  shadow  of  twilight  woods 

Look  !  Along  these  plains  and  fields,  the  affrighted  people  of  the  valley 
are  fleeing  as  though  some  bloodhound  tracked  their  footsteps.    They  flee 
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di6  valley  of  the  Quaker  Temple«  as  tfaoag^  deaidi  was  in  the  bve6ce»  deso- 
lation in  the  sunlight 

Ask  you  why  they  flee  ?  Look  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  west^— 
what  see  yon  there  ? 

A  cloud  of  dust  rises  over  the  woods — it  gathers  volumes— 4arger  and 
wider — darker  and  blacker — it  darkens  the  western  sky— 4t  throws  its  dusky 
shade  far  over  the  verdure  of  the  woodlands. 

Look  again — what  see  you  now  ? 

There  is  the  same  cloud  of  dust,  but  nothing  miSre  meets  the  vision.  Hear 
you  nothing  ? 

Yes.  There  is  a  dull  deadened  sound  like  the  tramp  of  war  steeds—now 
it  gathers  volume  like  the  distant  moan  of  the  ocean*storm— now  it  murmura 
like  the  thunder  rolling  away*  amid  the  ravines  of  fieu'-off  moimtains— and 
now ! 

By  the  soul  of  Mad  Anthony  it  stirs  one's  bk>od ! 

And  now  there  is  a  merry  peal  bursting  all  along  the  woods— -drum,  fife, 
bugle,  all  intermingling — and  now  arises  that  ominous  sound — the  clank  of 
the  sword  by  the  warrior's  side,  and  all  the  ratde  and  the  clang  of  arms — 
suppressed  and  dim  and  distant,  but  terrible  to  hear ! 

Look  again.     See  you  nothing  ? 

Yes  !  Look  to  the  north  and  to  the  west.  Rank  after  rank,  file  after 
file,  they  burst  from  the  woods — ^banners  wave  and  bayonets  gleam !  In 
one  magnificent  array  of  battle,  they  burst  from  the  woods,  column  after 
column — legion  after  legion.  On  their  burnished  arms—- on  their  waving 
plumes  shines  and  flaunts  the  golden  sun. 

Look — far  through  the  woods  and  over  the  fields  !  Yon  see  nothing  but 
gleaming  bayonets  and  gaudy  red-coats— you  behold  nothing  but  bands  of 
marching  men,  but  troops  of  mounted  soldiers.  The  fields  are  red  with 
fiiitish  uniforms — and  there  and  there  — 

Do  you  see  that  gorgeous  banner — do  you  see  its  emblems— *do  you  mark 
its  colors  of  blood — do  you  see ; 

Oh,  Blessed  Redeemer,  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  that  thy  cross  ?  Is  that 
hy  cross  waving  on  that  blood-red  banner  ? 

Thy  Cross,  that  emblem  ,of  peace  and  truth  and  mercy,  emblem  of  thy 
snflTerings,  thy  death,  thy  resurrection,  emblem  of  Qethemane  and  of  Cal- 
vary !  thy  cross  waves  there,  an  emblem  of  hidboius  mmncR ! 

Look !  The  blood  of  the  Nations  drips  firom  that  flag !  Look,  it  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Scot,  the  Irishman,  aed  Indian,  and  the  dusky 
Hindoo— it  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  all  the  earth !  The  ghosts  of  mil- 
lions, from  a  ilionsand  battlefields  arise  and  curse  that  flag  forever  in  the 
sight  of  God !  And  now — ah,  now  ft  comes  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Brift- 
dy  wine — it  comes  on  its  work  of  murder  and  blood  ! 

And  there  waving  in  the  sun,  that  cross  so  darkly,  so  foully  dishonored, 
courts  the  free  air  and  does  not  blush  for  its  crimes ! 
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AcMON  turn  we  to  the  South.    What  see  you  there  7 

Th^re  is  the  gleam  of  arms,  but  it  is  faint,  it  is  faint  and  far  away ! 
Hark !  Do  you  hear  that  Bound  ?  Is  it  thunder,  is  it  the  throbbing  of 
•oiae  fierce  earthquake,  tearing  its  way  through  the  vitals  of  the  earth  ? 

No  !  No !     The  legions  are  moving. 

Washington  ^as  scented  the  prey^-doubt  is  over.  Glory  to  the  god 
of  battles — glory  !  The  Batde  is  now  certain.  There,  there,  hidden  by 
woods  and  hills,  advances  the  Banner  of  the  New  World — the  Labarum  of 
the  Rights  of  man  !  There,  the  boy-general  La  Fayette  gaily  smiles  and 
waves  his  maiden  sword — there,  there  white-uniformed  Pulaski  growls  his 
battle  cry — ^there  calm-visaged  Greene  is  calculadi^  chances,  and  there 
Wayne— Mad  Anthony  Wayne  ?  Hah  ?  What  does  he  now  ?  Listen  to 
his  cannon— they  speak  out  over  three  miles  of  forest !  That  is  the  wel- 
come of  Mad  Anthony  to  Kniphausen,  as  he  attempts  to  cross  the  Bran- 
dywine ! 

And  on  they  come,  the  American  legions— *over  hill  and  thro'  wood, 
a  long  lonely  dell,  band  after  band,  battalion  crowding  on  battallion— ^and  now 
Ihey  move  in  columns  !  How  the  roar  of  the  cataract  deepens  and  swells ! 
The  earth  trembles — all  nature  gives  signs'  of  the  coming  contest. 

And  over  all,  over  the  lonely  valley,  over  the  hosts  advancing  to  the  fight, 
Ihere  sits  a  hideous  Phantom,  with  the  head  of  a  fiend,  the  wings  of  a  vul* 
ture  !  Yes,  yes,  there,  unseen  and  unknown,  in  mid-air,  hovers  the  Fiend 
of  Carnage  !  He  spreads  his  dusky  wings  with  joy  !  He  will  have  a  rare 
feast  ere  sundown — a  dainty  feast !  The  young,  the  gallant,  the  brave  are 
all  to  sodden  your  graveyard  with  their  blood. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  hill,  down  in  the  hc^w  yonder,  a  clear  spring  of 
cold  water  shines  in  the  sun.  Is  it  not  beautiful,  that  spring  of  cold  water» 
with  its  border  of  wild  fiowers,  its  sands  yellow  as  gold  ? 

Ere  the  setting  of  yonder  sun,  that  spring  will  be  red  and  rank  and  foul 
with  the  gore  of  a  thousand  hearts  !  , 

For  it  lays  in  the  lap  of  the  valley,  and  all  the  blood  shed  upon  yon  hill, 
will  pour  into  it,  in  little  rills  of  crimson  red  \ 

And  on^  and  on,  over  hill  and  valley,  on  and  on  advances  the  Banner  of 
the  New  Workl. 

—Glory  to  the  God  of  batde,  how  fair  that  banner  looks  in  the  green  woods, 
bow  beautiful  it  breaks  on  the  eye,  when  toying  with  the  gende  breezes,  it 
pouis  itB  starry  rays  among  the  forest  trees,  or  mirrors  its  beauty  in  some 
quiet  brook  7  ' 

But  when  it  emeiQges  from  the  green  woods,  when  tossing  on  the  winds 
9f  battle,  it  seeks  the  opeu  i^in,  and  its  belts  of  scarlet  and  snow  float 
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grandly  in  the  air,  and  its  stars  flash  back  the  light  of  the  sun — ah»  then  it 
is  a  glorioas  sight  1   Then  let  this  prayer  arise  from  every  American  heart ! 

Be  thou  enthroned  aboTe  that  banner,  Qod  of  Battles !  Guard  it  with 
thy  lightnings,  fan  it  with  thy  breezes,  avenge  it  with  thy  thunders  I 

May  it  ever  advance  as  now,  in  a  cause  holy  as  thy  light !  May  the 
hand  tha^  would  dare  pluck  one  star  from  its  glory,  wither — ^may  treason 
fall  palsied  beneath  its  shade ! 

But  should  it  ever  advance  in  the  cause  of  a  Tyrant,  should  its  folds  ever 
float  over  a  nation  of  slaves,  then  crush  Thou  that  banner  in  the  dust — then 
scatter  its  fragments  to  space  and  night,  then,  then  take  back  to  Heaven 
thy  Stars ! 

But  may  it  wave  on  and  on — may  it  advance  over  this  broad  continent — 
freedom's  pillar  of  cloud  by  day — freedom's  pillar  of  fire  by  night— until 
there  shall  be  but  one  nation,  from  the  ice-wilderness  of  the  north,  to  the 
waters  of  the  Southern  Sea— a  nation  of  Americans  and  of  brothers  ! 

IX.— THE  HOUR  OF  BATTLE. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock — the  hour  of  battle. 

It  is  the  awful  moment,  when  twenty-two  thousand  human  beings,  gazing 
in  each  other's  faces  from  opposite  hills,  await  the  signal  word  of  fight. 

Along  the  brow  of  yonder  high  hill — Osborne's  hill,  and  down  on  either 
side,  into  the  valley  on  one  hand,  the  plain  on  the  other,  sweeps  the  for- 
midable front  of  the  British  army,  with  the  glittering  line  of  bayonets  above 
their  heads,  another  glittering  line  in  their  rear,  while  the  arms  of  the  Bri- 
gade in'  Reserve  glimmer  still  farther  back,  among  the  woods  on  the  hill- 

top^ and  yet  farther  on,  a  Regiment  of  stout  Englishers  await  the  bidding 

of  their  masters,  to  advance  or  retire,  as  the  fate  of  the  day  may  decree. 

There  are  long  lines  of  glittering  cannon  pointed  toward  the  opposite 
hills,  there*  are  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  a  band  of  twelve  thousand 
men V  all  waiting  lor  the  signal  word  of  fight. 

On  that  clear  space  of  green  hill-side,  between  the  Regiment  of  horse  and 
the  Brigade  in  Reserve,  General  Howe  and  Lord  Comwallis  rein  their 
steeds,  encircled  by  the  chieftains  of  the  British  host. 

And  from  the  trees  along  the  opposite  hills,  pour  the  hurried  bands  of  the 
Continental  Army,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  British  General  is  about  to 
give  the  word  of  battle,  which  will  send  an  hundred  Souls  to  Eternity ! 

There  comes  the  Right  Division  of  the  army  under  the  brave  Sullivan, 
the  unfortunate  Stephens,  the  gallant  Stirling.  They  take  their  position  in 
hurry  and  disorder.  They  file  along  the  hills  in  Uieir  coats  of  blue  and 
bufl*,  they  throw  their  rifle-bands  into  the  Meeting  House.  With  stout 
hands,  with  firm  hearts,  this  division  of  the  Continental  host  confront  the 
ibrmidable  army,  whose  array  flashes  from  yonder  hill. 

There  mounted  on  his  grey  war-steed.  Sir  William  Howe  looked  for  a 
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moment  orer  Ihe  ranks  of  his  anny,  over  their  forest  of  swords  and  bayonets 
and  banners,  and  then  slowly  nnsheathmg  his  sword,  he  waved  it  in  the 
light. 

That  was  the  signal  of  battle. 

An  hundred  bugles  hailed  that  sign  with  their  maddening  peals,  an  hun- 
dred drams  rolled  forth  their  deafening  thunder — Hark  !  The  hill  quivers 
as  though  an  earthquake  shook  its  grassy  bosom  ! 

Along  the  British  line  streams  the  blaze  of  musquetry,  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  roar  of  cannon  ! 

Look  down  into  the  valley  below !  There  all  is  shrouded  in  snow-whit^ 
smoke — snow-white  that  heaves  upward  in  those  vast  and  rolling  folds« 

A  moment  passes  ! — 

That  doud  is  swept  aside  by  a  breeze  from  the  American  army.  That 
breeze  bears  the  groans  of  dying  men  to  the  very  ears  of  Howe  !  •  , 

That  parting  cloud  lays  bare  the  awful  panorama  of  death — wounded 
men  falling  to  the  earth — death-stricken  soldiers  leaping  in  the  air,  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  their  shattered  limbs. 

Where  solid  ranks  but  a  moment  stood,  now  are  heaps  of  ghastly  dead  ! 

Another  moment  passes,  and  the  voice  of  Sullivan  is  heard  along  the 
Continental  line.  From  the  southern  heights  there  is  a  deafening  report, 
and  then  a  blaze  of  flame  bursts  over  the  British  ranks  ! 

The  piercing  musquet  shot,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  roar  of  the 
cannon,  these  all  went  up  to  heaven,  and  then  all  was  wrapt  in  smoke  on 
the  southern  hills. 

Then  the  white  pall  was  lifled  once  again  !  Hah !  The  Quaker  Meet- 
ing House  has  become  a  fortress  !  From  every  window,  nook  and  cranny 
peals  the  rifle-blaze,  the  death-shot ! 

And  then  a  thousand  cries  and  groans  commingling  in  one  infernal  chorus, 
go  shrieking  up  to  yon  9ky  of  azure,  that  smiles  in  mockery  of  this  Scene 
of  murder ! — And  yonder,  far  in  the  west,  the  waters  of  the  Brandy  wine 
still  laugh  into  light  for  a  moment,  and  then  roll  calmly  on. 

Another  moment  passes  !  That  loud  shout  yelling  above  the  chorus  of 
death — what  means  it  ?  The  order  rings  along  the  British  line — Charge, 
charge  for  King  George  ! 

The  Continental  columns  give  back  the  shout  with  redoubled  echo, 
Charge,  charge  in  the  Name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  Washington ! 

And  then  while  the  smoke  gathers  like  a  black  vault  overhead — like  a 
,black  vault  built  by  demon  hands,  sweeping  from  either  side,  at  the  top  of 
their  horses  speed  the  troopers  of  the  armies  meet,  sword  to  sword,  with 
bani\ers  mingling  and  with  bugle  pealing,  fighting  for  life  they  meet  There 
is  a  crash,  a  fierce  recoil,  and  another  charge  ! 

Now  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  Starry  Banner  of  the  New 
WorlJ,  mingle  their  folds  together,  tossing  and  plunging  to  the  impulse  of 
the  battle  breeze. 
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Homh!  Tfarfever of  bkK>d is  ID ito wont ud wiiiiest ddiriom  1  Now 
sre  hamaa  faces  (nmpljBd  deep  into  die  Uood-dreiicfaed  sod,  now  are  glaxiiig 
eyes  torn  out  by  bayonet  thrusts,  now  are  quivering  hearts  rent  from  the 
still-living  bodies  of  the  foemen ! 

Hurrah ! 

How  gallantly  the  Continentals  meet  the  bmnt  of  strife.  Rushing  for^ 
ward  on  horse  and  foot,  under  that  Starry  Banner,  they  seek  the  British 
foemen,  they  pour  the  death-hail  into  their  ranks,  they  throttle  them  with 
their  weaponless  hands. 

X.— THE  POSTBT  OF  BJLTTLB. 

Talk  not  to  meof  the  Poetry  of  Love,  or  the  Sublimity  of  nature  in  re- 
pojse,  or  the  divine  beauty  of  Religion  1 

Here  is  poetry,  sublimity,  religion!  Here  are  twenty  thousand  men 
tearing  each  other's  limbs  to  fragments,  putting  out  eyes,  erushiiig  skulls, 
rending  hearts  and  trampling  the  faces  of  the  dying,  deeper  down-— 
Poetry  ! 

Here  are  horses  running  wild,  their  saddles  riderless,  their  nostrils 
streaming  blood,  here  are  wounded  men  gnashing  their  teeth  as  they  en* 
deavor  to  crawl  from  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  here  are  a  thousand  little 
pools  of  blood,  filling  the  hollows  which  the  hoofs  have  made,  or  coursing 
down  the  ruts  of  the  cannon  wheels — Sublimity  ! 

Here  are  twelve  thousand  British  hirelings,  seeking  the  throats  of  yon 
small  band  of  freemen,  and  hewing  them  down  in  gory  murder,  because, 
oh  yes,  because  they  will  not  pay  tax  to  a  good-humored  Idiot,  who  even 
now,  sits  in  his  royal  halls  of  Windsor,  three  thousand  miles  away,  with 
his  vacant  eye  and  hanging  lip,  catching  flies  upon  the  wall,  or  picking 
threads  from  his  royal  robe— yes,  yes,  there  he  sits,  crouching  among  the 
folds  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  this  Master  Assassin,  while  his  trained  mur* 
derers  advance  upon  the  hills  of  Brandywine — there  sits  the  King  by  right 
divine,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  British  Pope  ! — Religion  ! 

How  do  you  like  this  Poetry,  this  Sublimity,  this  Religion  of  George 
the  Third  ? 

And  now,  when  you  have  taken  one  long  look  at  the  IdiotrKing,  sitting 
yonder  in  his  royal  halls  of  Windsor,  look  there  through  the  clouds  of  battle, 
and  behdd  that  warrior-form,  mounted  on  a  steed  of  iron-grey ! 

That  warrior-form  rising  above  the  ranks  of  battle,  clad  in  the  uniform 

of  blue  and  buff  and  gold that  warrior-form,  with  the  calm  blue  eye 

kindling  with  such  fire,  with  the  broad  chest  heaving  ^ith  such  emotion— 
with  the  stout  arm  lifting  the  sword  on  high,  pointing  the  way  to  the  field 
of  death — that  form  looming  there  in  such  grandeur,  through  the  intervals 
of  battle-smoke 
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'  b  it  the  foiBi  of  8om6  awful  spirit,  sent  from  on  high  to  guide  the  course 
of  the  fight  ?     Is  it  the  form  of  an  earthly  King  ? 

Tdl  the  the  name  of  that  warrior^form  ? 

Have  your  answer  in  the  battl&Kny,  which  swells  from  a  thousand  hearts 
— ««  Wasuington  ?" 

XL— LOBD  PERCT'fl  nRBAM. 

It  was  at  this  moment — the  darkest  of  the  conflict— that  Lord  Comwallis, 
surveying  the  tide  of  a  battle,  turned  to  a  young  officer  who  had  been  de- 
fined for  a  moment  by  his  side. 

**  Colonel  Percy — "  said  he — ^  The  rebels  have  entrenched  themselves 
in  yonder  graveyard*  Would  that  I  had  a  brave  man»  who  would  dare  to 
plant  the  royal  standard  on  those  dark  grey  walls !" 

*'  I  will  take  it,"  said  the  young  officer,  as  he  gave  his  golden-hued  steed 
the  spur,  "  I  will  take  it,  or  die  1" 

And  now  as  with  his  manly  form,  attired  in  a  uniform  of  dark  green 
velvet,  he  speeds  down  the  hill,  followed  by  a  band  of  thirty  bold  troopers, 
his  long  dark  hair  flying  back  from  his  pale  face ;  kt  me  tell  yon  the  strange 
story  of  his  life. 

Tradition  relatest  that  accompanying  the  British  host,  urged  by  some 
wild  spirit  of  adventure,  was  a  young  and  gallant  spirit— >Lord  Percy,  a  near 
connection  of  the  proud  Duke  of  Northumberland* 

He  was  young,  gallant,  handsome,  but  since  the  landing  of  the  troops'on 
the  Chesapeake,  his  gay  companions  had  often  noted  sr  frown  of  dark 
thought  shadowing  his  features,  a  sudden  gloom  working  over  his  pale  face, 
and  a  wild  unearthly  glare  in  his  full  dark  eye. 

The  cause  had  been  asked,  but  no  answer  given.  Again  and  again,  yet 
still  no  anewer. 

At  last.  Lord  Comwallis  asked  young  Percy  what  melancholy  feelings 
were  these,  which  daikencii  his  features  with  such  a  strange  gloom.  With 
the  manner  of  a  fated  man,  the  young  lord  gave  his  answer. 

(This  scene  occurred  not  ten  minutes  before  the  battle,  when  Comwallis 
was  UEging  his  way  thro'  the  thick  wood,  that  clothed  the  summit  of  Os- 
borne's Hill.) 

He  had  left  the  dissipations  of  the  English  Court,  for  the  wilds  of  the 
New  Worldt  at  the  request  of  the  aged  Earl,  his  fiE^ther.  That  earl,  when  a 
young  man,  had  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  South  Carolina— he  had  tri6ked 
a  beautiful  girl,  in  whose  dark  cheek  there  ^wed  the  blood  of  an  Indian 
King— he  had  tricked  this  beautiful  girl  into  a  sham  marriage»  and  then  de- 
serted her,  lor  his  noble  bride  in  England. 

And  now,  after  long  years  had  passed,  this  aged  Man,  this  proud  Earl« 
bad  hurried  his  legitimate  son  to  the  wilds  of  Ameriea,  with  the  chaige  to 
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seek  out  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  Indian  girl  of  Carolina^  and  place  a 
pacquet  in  his  hands. 

This,  in  plain  words,  was  the  object  of  Lord  Percy's  journey  to  America. 

And  as  to  the  gloom  on  his  brow,  the  deathly  light  in  his  eye  ?  This 
was  the  answer  which  Percy  gave  to  Comwallis  — ^     • 

A  presentiment  of  sudden  death — he  said — was  on  his  mind.  It  had 
haunted  his  brain,  from  the  very  first  moment  he  had  trodden  the  American 
shores.  It  had  crept  like  a  Phantom  beside  him,  in  broad  daylight,  it  had 
brooded  with  images  of  horror,  over  the  calm  hours  devoted  to  sleep.  It 
was  ever  with  him,  beside  his  bed  and  at  his  board,  in  camp  and  bouviac, 
that  dark  presentiment  of  sudden  death. 

Whence  came  this  presentiment  ?  was  the  query  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

'*  One  night  when  crossing  the  Atlantic,  one  night  when  the  storm  was 
abroad  and  the  thunderbolt  came  crashing  down  the  mainmast,  then,  my 
Lord,  then  I  had  a  dream  !  In  that  dream  I  beheld  a  lovely  valley,  a  rustic 
fabric,  too  rude  for  a  lordly  church  and  a  quiet  graveyard,  without  a  tomb- 
stone or  marble  pillar !  And  over  that  valley,  and  around  that  graveyard, 
the  tide  of  battle  raged,  for  it  was  a  battle  fierce  and  bloody  ! 

*'  And  therein  that  graveyard,  I  beheld  a  form  thrown  over  a  grassy  mound, 
with  the  life-blood  welling  from  the  death-wound  near  the  heart !  That 
form  was  mine  !  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  the  eyes  glaring  upon  the  blue  heavens, 
with  the  glassy  stare  of  death !     That  form  was  mine  !" 

*'  Pshaw  !  This  is  mere  folly,"  exclaimed  Lord  Comwallis,  as  he  en- 
deavored to  shake  off  the  impression  which  the  young  Lord's  earnest  words 
had  produced — **  This  is  but  a  vain  fancy        " 

As  he  spoke  they  emerged  from  the  thick  wood,  they  reined  their  horses 

upon  the  summit  of  Osborne's  hill the  valley  of  the  meeting-house  lay 

at  their  feet. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Percy  raised  his  face — at  a  glance  he  beheld  the 
glorious  landscape — a  horrible  agony  distorted  his  countenance — 

**  Mt  dream  !  My  dream  I"  he  shrieked,  rising  in  his  stirraps,  and 
spreading  forth  his  h^nds. 

And  then  with  straining  eyes  he  looked  over  the  landscape. 

That  single  small  white  cloud  hovered  there  in  the  blue  heavens  !  It 
hovered  in  the  blue  sky  right  over  the  Meeting  House  !  Hill  and  plain  and 
valley  lay  basking  in  the  sun.  Afar  were  seen  pleasant  farm-houses  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  delightful  strips  of  green  meadow,  and  then  came  the  blue 
distance  where  earth  and  sky  melted  into  one  ! 

But  not  on  the  distance  looked  Lord  Percy — not  on  the  blue  sky,  or  glad 
fields,  or  luxuriant  orchards. 

His  straining  eye  saw  but  the  valley  at  his  feet,  the  Quaker  temple,  the 
quiet  graveyard  ! 

••  My  dfeam  !  My  dream  !"  he  shrieked—^  This  is  the  valley  of  my 
dream — and  yonder  is  the  graveyard  !    I  am  fated  to  die  upon  this  field !" 
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No  words  could  shake  this  belief.     Seeking  his  brother  officers,  Lord 

« 

Percy  bestowed  some  token  of  remembrance  on  each  of  them,  gave  his 
dearest  friend  a  last  word  of  farewell  for  his  Betrothed,  now  far  away  in  the 
lofty  halls  of  a  ducal  palace,  and  then,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
rode  forth  to  battle. 

And  now  look  at  him,  as  with  his  dark  hair  waving  on  the  wind,  he 
nears  the  graveyard  wall. 

He  raised  his  form  in  the  stirrups,  he  cast  one  flashing  glance  over  his 
trooper  band,  robed  in  forest  green,  and  then  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
graveyard. 

All  was  silent  there  !  Not  a  shot  from  the  windows — ^not  a  rifle-blaze 
from  the  dark  grey  wall.  There  was  that  dark  grey  wall  rising  some  thirty 
paces  distant — there  were  the  green  mounds,  softened  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  pouring  from  that  parted  cloud,  and  there  back  in  the  graveyard,  under 
the  shelter  of  trees,  there  is  ranged  a  warrior-band,  clad  like  his  own  in 
forest  green,  and  with  the  form  of  a  proud  chief\ain,  mounted  op  a  gold* 
hued  steed,  towering  in  their  midst. 

That  chieftain  was  Captain  Waldemar,  a  brave  partizan  leader  from  the 
wild  hills  of  the  Santee.  His  bronzed  cheek,  his  long  dark  hair,  his  well- 
proportioned  form,  his  keen  dark  eye,  all  mark  his  relationship  to  the 
Indian  girl  of  Carolina. 

Little  does  Lord  Percy  think,  as  he  rides  madly  toward  that  graveyard, 
that  there  that  half-Indian  brother  is  waiting  for  him,  with  bullet  and 
sword. 

On  with  the  impulse  of  an  avalanche  sweep  the  British  troopers — behind 
them  follow  the  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets — before  them  is  nothing  but 
the  peaceful  graveyard  sward. 

They  reach  the  wall,  their  horses  are  rearing  for  the  leap — 

When  lo !     What  means  this  miracle  ? 

Starting  from  the  very  enrih,  a  long  line  of  bold  backwoodsmen  start  up 
from  behind  the  wall,  their  rifles  poised  at  the  shoulder,  apd  that  aim  of 
death  securely  taken  ! 

A  sheet  of  fire  gleamed  over  the  graveyard  wall  pouring  fiill  into  the  faces 
of  the  British  soldiers — clouds  of  pale  blue  smoke  went  rolling  up  to  heaven, 
and  as  they  took  their  way  aloft,  this  horrid  sight  was  seen. 

Where  thirty  bold  troopers,  but  a  moment  ago  rushed  forward,  breasting 
the  graveyard  wall,  now  were  seen,  thirty  mad  war-horses,  rearing  wildly 
aloft,  and  trampling  their  riders'  faces  in  the  dust. 

Lord  Percy  was  left  alone  with  the  British  Banner  in  his  hand,  his 
horse's  hoofs  upon  the  wall ! 

*'  On  Britons,  on,"  shrieked  Percy,  turning  in  wild  haste  to  the  advancing 
columns  of  infantry — "  On  and  revenge  your  comrades  !" 

At  the  same  moment,  from  the  farther  extreme  of  the  graveyard,  was 
heard  the  deep-toned  shout — 
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**  Riders  of  Santee  upon  these  British  robbers  !  Upon  these  Britbh  rob- 
bers,  who  redden  onr  soil  with  the  blood  of  its  children  !" 

And  then  the  British  infantryy^nd  then  other  bands  of  British  troopers 
came  pouring  over  that  fatal  wall,  upon  the  graveyard  sward ! 

Then  crashing  on— «ne  fierce  bolt  of  battle — that  band  of  Rangers  borst 
upon  the  British  bayonets ;  there  was  crossing  of  swords  and  waring  of 
banners — steeds  mingled  with  steeds — green  uniforms  with  green  aniforms, 
and  scarlet  with  green — ^now  right  now  led — ^now  backward  now  forward, 
whirled  the  fiery  whirlpool  of  that  fight-— and  there,  seen  dearly  and  dis- 
tincdy  amid  the  bloody  turmoil  of  that  battle,  two  forms  clad  in  green  and 
gold,  mounted  on  golden-hued  steeds,  with  a  gallant  band  of  sworn  brothers 
all  around  them,  fought  their  way  to  each  other's  hearts  ! 

Percy  and  the  dark-visaged  Partizan  Waldemar,  met  in  battle ! 

Unknown  to  each  other,  the  Brothers  crossed  their  swords — the  chfld  of 
the  proud  English  Countess,  and  the  son  of  the  wild  Indian  girl !  Both 
mounted  on  golden-hoed  steeds,  both  attired  m  dark  green  velvet,  that 
strange  resemblance  of  brotherhood  stamped  on  each  face,  they  met  in 
deadly  combat ! 

Say  was  not  this  Fate  ? 

Their  swords  crossed  rose  and  fell — there  was  a  rapid  sound  of  clashing 
steel,  and  then  with  his  brother's  sword  driven  throngh  his  heart,  Lord 
Percy  fell ! 

The  Indian  girl  was  avenged. 

A  wild  whirl  of  the  fight  separated  Captain  Waldemar  from  his  brother, 
but  when  the  battle  was  past,  in  the  deep  silence  of  that  night,  which 
brooded  over  the  battle-elain,  this  son  of  the  Indian  woman  sought  out  the 
corse  of  the  English  Lord  from  the  heaps  of  dead.  Bending  slowly  down 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  perused  the  pale  face  of  Lord  Percy  ;  he  tore 
the  pacquet  from  his  bosom,  he  read  the  testimonial  of  his  mother's  mar- 
riage, he  read  the  ofiTers  of  favor  and  patronage,  from  the  old  Earl  to  the  In- 
dian woman's  son. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  held  the  body  of  a  dead  brother  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  tore  those  ofifers  of  favor  into  rags,  but  placed  the  marriage  testi- 
monial close  to  his  heart. 

Then  he — that  half  Indian  man,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a 
long  line  of  Indian  kings  mingling  with  the  royal  blood  of  En^and,  he  with 
tears  in  his  dark  eyes,  scooped  a  grave  for  his  brother,  and  buried  him 
there. 

And  that  fair  young  maiden  gazing  from  the  window  of  that  duealpal^e, 
far  away  yonder  in  the  English  Isle,  that  fair  young  maiden,  whose  loif 
hair  sweeps  her  rose-bud  cheeks  with  locks  of  midnight  darkness — ^bok 
how  her  deep  dark  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  western  sky  T 

She  awaiu  the  return  of  her  betrothed,  the  gallant  Lord  Percy.  She 
gazes  to  the  west,  and  counts  the  hours  that  will  elapse  ere  hii  eomiflf ! 
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Ah  she  will  count  the  weeks  and  the  months  and  the  years,  and  yet  he  will 
not  come.- 

He  will  not  come,  for  deep  under  the  blood-drenched  earth  of  Brandy- 
wine,  he  the  young,  the  gallant,  the  brave,  rots  and  moulders  into  dust. 

And  she  shall  wait  there  many  a  weary  hour,  while  her  dark  eye,  dila- 
ting with  expectation,  is  fixed  upon  that  western  sky  !  Ah  that  eye  shall 
grow  dim,  that  cheek  will  pale,  and  yet  her  betrothed  will  not  come ! 

Ah  while  her  eye  gleams,  while  her  heart  throbs  as  if  to  greet  his  coming 
footstep,  the  graveworm  is  feasting  upon  his  manly  brow ! 

And  there,  in  that  lonely  graveyard  of  Brandywine,  without  a  stone  to 
mark  his  last  resting  place,  unhonored  and  unwept,  the  gallant  Percy  moul- 
ders into  dust ! 

« 

XII.— THE  LkBT  HOUR. 

Meanwhile  the  terror  of  the  fight  darkened  around  the  Qitaker  Temple. 

There  is  a  moment  of  blood  and  horror.  They  fight  each  man  of  them 
as  though  the  issue  of  the  field  depended  upon  his  separate  hand  and  blow 
—but  in  v^in,  in  vain  ! 

The  enemy  swarm  from  the  opposite  hUls,  they  rush  forward  in  mighty 
columns  superior  in  force,  superior  in  arms  to  the  brave  Continential  Yeo- 
men. 

Again  they  advance  to  the  charge — again  they  breast  the  foe— they  drive 
him  back — they  leap  upon  his  bayonets — they  turn  the  tide  of  fight  by  one 
gallant  effort — but  now  !  «  They  waver,  they  fall  back,  Sullivan  beholds  his 
Right  Wing  in  confusion — but  why  need  I  pursue  the  dark  history  further  ? 

Why  need  I  tell  how  Washington  came  hurrying  dn  to  the  rescue  of  his 
army,  witli  the  reserve  under  General  Greene  ?  How  all  his  efforts  of 
superhuman  courage  were  in  vain  !  How  Pulaski  thundered  into  the  Bri- 
tish ranks,  and  with  his  white-coated  troopers  at  his  back,  hewed  a  way  for 
himself  thro'  that  fiery  battle,  leaving  piles  of  dead  men  on  either  side  ? 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  overpowered  by  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
the  continental  army  retreated  toward  the  south.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
British  bought  the  mere  possession  of  the  field,  with  a  good  round  treasure 
of  men  and  blood — That  if  Washington  could  not  conquer  the  enemy,  he 
at  all  events  saved  his  army  and  crippled  his  foe. 

And  there,  as  the  American  army  swept  toward  Chester,  there  rushing 
upon  the  very  bayonets  of  the  pursuing  enemy  was  that  gallant  boy  of 
nineteen,  imploring  the  disheartened  fugitives  to  make  one  effort  more,  to 
strike  yet  another  blow  ! 

It  was  in  vain !  While  his  warm  arm  was  yet  raised  on  high,  while  his 
voice  yet  arose  in  the  shout  for  Washington  and  freedom.  La  Fayette  was 
wounded  near  the  ancle  by  a  musket  ball.  The  blood  of  old  France 
flowed  warmly  in  the  veins  of  that  gallant  boy ! 

That  glorious  French  blood  of  Charlemagne,  of  Conde,  of  Navane, 
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that  gloriotis  French  blood,  which  in  af^ertime,  making  one  wide  channel 
t>r  the  whole  earth,  flowed  on  in  a  mightjr  river— on  to  triumph,  bearing 
^Napoleon  on  its  gory  waves  ! 

Ah  there  was  warm  and  generous  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  that  gal- 
lant boy  of  France ! 

Oh  tell  me  you,  who  are  always  ready  with  the  sneer,  when  a  young 
man  tries  to  do  some  great  deed,  tries  with  a  sincere  heart  and  steady  hand 
to  carve  himself  a  name  upon  the  batdements  of  time — oh  tell  me,  have  you 
no  sneer  for  this  boy  at  Brandy  wine  ?  This  boy  La  Fayette,  who  left  the 
repose  of  that  young  wife's  bosom,  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  strange  people 
in  a  far  land  ? 

There  was  a  General  Howe,  ray  friends,  who  invited  some  ladies  to 
take  supper  one  night  in  Philadelphia,  with  this  boy  La  Fayette,  and  Uien 
sent  his  troops  out  to  PdiTxen  Hill,  to  trap  him  and  bring  him  in, — but  mj 
friends,  that  night  the  ladies  ate  their  viands  cold,  for  Sir  William  failed  to 
— "  Catch  the  boy." 

There  was  a  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  having  encircled  the  French  Mar- 
quis with  his  troops,  there  in  the  forests  of  Virginia,  wrote  boastingly  home 
to  his  king,  that  he  might  soon  expect  a  raree-show,  for  he  was' determined 
to  ''  Catch  this  Bot,"  and  send  him  home  to  London.  The  king  had 
his  raree-show,  but  it  was  the  news  of  my  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  but  as  for  La  Fayelte,  he  never  saw  him,  for  my  Lord  Corn- 
wallis failed  to  "  Catch  the  Boy." 

XIII.— PULASKI. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  that  Count  Pulaski  appeared  in  all 
his  glory.  * 

As  he  rode,  charging  there,  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  he  was  a  war- 
rior to  look  upon  but  once,  and  never  forget. 

Mounted  on  a  large  black  horse,  whose  strength  and  beauty  of  shape 
made  you  forget  the  plainness  of  his  caparison,  Pulaski  himself,  with  a  form 
six  feet  in  height,  massive  chest  and  limbs  of  iron,  was  attired  in  a  white 
uniform,  that  was  seen  from  afar,  relieved  by  the  black  clouds  of  battle. 
His  face,  grim  with  the  scars  of  Poland,  was  the  face  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  much  trouble,  endured  much  wrong.  It  was  stamped  with  an  expres- 
sion of  abiding  melancholy.  Bronzed  in  hue,  lighted  by  large  dark  eyes, 
with  the  lip  darkened  by  a  thick  moustache,  his  throat  and  chin  were  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  beard,  while  his  hair  fell  in  raven  masses,  from  beneath 
his  trooper's  cap,  shielded  with  a  ridge  of  glittering  steel.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  of  the  same  hue. 

The  sword  that  hung  by  his  side,  fashioned  of  tempered  steel,  with  a  hilt 
of  iron,  was  one  that  a  warrior  alone  could  lift. 

It  was  in  this  array  he  rode  to  batde,  followed  by  a  band  of  three  hun- 
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tired  indn,  whose  faces,  burnt  with  the  scorching  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  hard- 
ened by  northern  snows,  bore  the  scars  of  many  a  battle.  They  were 
mostly  Europeans ;  some  Germans,  some  Polanders,  some  deserters  from 
the  British  army.  These  were  the  men  to  fight.  To  be  taken  by  the 
British  would  be  death,  and  death  on  the  gibbet ;  therefore,  they  fought 
their  best  and  fought  to  the  last  gasp,  rather  than  mutter  a  word  about 
•*  quarter." 

When  they  charged  it  was  as  one  man,  their  three  hundred  swords  flash- 
ing over  their  heads,  against  the  clouds  of  batde.  They  came  down  upon 
the  enemy  in  terrible  silence,  without  a  word  spoken,  not  even  a  whisper. 
You  could  hear  the  tramp  of  their  steeds,  you  could  hear  the  rattling  of  their 
scabbards,  but  that  was  all. 

Yet  when  they  closed  with  the  British,  you  could  hear  a  noise  like  the 
echo  of  a  hundred  hammers*  beating  the  hot  iron  on  the  anvil.  You  could 
see  Pulaski  himself,  riding  yonder  in  his  white  uniform,  his  black  steed 
rearing  aloft,  as  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder  he  spoke  to  his  men : 

"  FoRWARTs,  Brudern,  forwarts  !" 

It  was  but  broken  German,  yet  they  understood  it,  those  three  hundred 
men  of  sunburnt  face,  wounds  and  gashes.  With  one  burst  they  crashed 
upon  the  enemy.  For  a  few' moments  they  used  their  swords,  and  then 
the  ground  was  covered  with  dead,  while  the  living  enemy  scattered  in  panic 
before  their  path. 

It  was  on  this  battle-day  of  Brandy  wine  that  the  (Jount  was  in  his  glory. 
He  understood  but  litde  English,  so  he  spake  what  he  had  to  say  with  the 
edge  of  his  sword.  It  was  a  severe  Lexicon,  but  the  British  soon  learned 
to  read  it,  and  to  know  it,  and  fear  it.  All  over  the  field,  from  yonder 
Quaker  meeting-house,  away  to  the  top  of  Osborne's  Hill,  the  soldiers  of 
the  enemy  saw  Pulaski  come,  and  learned  to  know  his  name  by  heart 

That  white  uniform,  that  bronzed  visage,  that  black  horse  with  burning 
eye  and  quivering  nostrils,  they  knew  the  warrior  well;  they  trembRd 
when  they  heard  him  say : 

"  Forwarts,  Brudern,  forwarts  !" 

It  was  in  the  Retreat  of  Brandy  wine,  that  the  Polander  was  most  terrible. 
It  was  when  the  men  of  Sullivan — ^badly  armed,  poorly  fed,  shabbily  clad — 
gave  way,  step  by  step,  before  the  overwhelming  discipline  of  the  British 
host,  that  Pulaski  looked  like  a  battle-fiend,  mounted  on  his  demon-steed. 

His  cap  had  fallen  from  his  brow.  His  bared  head  shone  in  an  occa- 
sional sunbeam,  or  grew  crimson  with  a  flash  from  the  cannon  or  rifle.  His 
white  uniform  was  rent  and  stained  ;  in  fact,  from  head  to  foot,  he  was 
covered  with  dust  and  blood. 

Still  his  right  arm  was  free-^still  it  rose  there,,  executing  a  British  ^hire- 
ling when  it  fell — still  his  voice  was  heard,  hoarse  and  husky,  but  strong  in 
its  every  tone—"  Forwarts,  Brudern  !" 

He  beheld  the  division  of  Sullivan  retreating  from  the  field;  he  saw  the 
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British  yonder,  stripping  their  coats  from  their  backs  in  the  madness  of 
pursuit.  He  looked  to  the  South,  for  Washington,  who,  with  the  reserve, 
under  Greene,  was  hurrying  to  the  rescue,  but  the  American  Chief  was 
not  in  view. 

Then  Pulaski  was  convulsed  with  rage. 

He  rode  madly  upon  the  bayonets  of  ih6  pursuing  British,  his  sword 
gathering  victim  after  victim ;  even  there,  in  front  of  their  whole  army,  he 
flung  his  steed  across  the  path  of  the  retreating  Americans,  he  besought 
them,  in  broken  English,  to  turn,  to  make  one  more  effort ;  he  shputed  in 
hoarse  tones  that  the  day  was  not  yet  lost ! 

They  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  the  tones  in  which  he  spoke 
thrilled  their  blood. 

That  picture,  too,  standing  out  from  the  clouds  of  battle — a  warrior,  con- 
vulsed with  passion,  covered  with  blood,  leaning  over  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
while  his  eyes  seemed  turned  to  fire,  and  the  muscles  of  his  bronzed  face 
writhed  like  serpents — that  picture,  I  say,  filled  many  a  heart  with  new 
courage,  nerved  ms^y  a  wounded  arm  for  the  fight  again. 

Those  retreating  men  turned,  they  faced  the  enemy  again — ^like  grey- 
hounds at  bay  before  the  wolf — they  sprang  upon  the  necks  of  the  foe,  and 
bore  them  down  by  one  desperate  charge. 

It  was  at,  this  moment  that  Washington  came  rushing  on  once  more  to 
the  battle. 

Those  people  know  but  little  of  the  American  General  who  call  him  the 
American  Fabius,  that  is,  a  general  compounded  of  prudence  and  caution, 
with  but  a  spark  of  enterprise.  American  Fabius !  When  you  will  show 
me  that  the  Roman  Fabius  had  a  heart  of  fire,  nerves  of  steel,  a  soul  that 
hungered  for  the  charge,  an  enterprise  that  rushed  from  the  wilds  like  the 
Skippack,  upon  an  army  like  the  British  at  Germantown,  or  started  from 
ice  and  snow,  like  that  which  lay  across  the  Delaware,  upon  hordes  like 
those  of  the  Hessians,  at  Trenton — then  I  will  lower  Washington  down 
into  Fabius.  This  comparison  of  our  heroes,  with  the  barbarian  demi-gods 
of  Rome,  only  illustrates  the  poverty  of  the  mind  that  makes  it. 

Compare  Brutus,  the  assassix  of  his  friend,  with  Washington,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  People !  Cicero,  the  opponent  of  Cataline,  with  Henry,  the 
Champion  of  a  Continent !  What  beggary  of  thought !  Let  us  learn  to 
be  a  little  independent,  to  know  our  great  men,  as  they  were,  not  by  com- 
parison wiih  the  barbarian  heroes  of  old  Rome. 

Let  us  learn  that  Washington  was  no  negative  thing,  but  all  chivalry  and 
genius. 

It  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  that  this  truth  was  made  plain.  He 
cama  rushing  on  to  battle.  He  beheld  his  men  hewn  down  by  the  British ; 
he  heard  them  shriek  his  name,  and  regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  he 
nished  to  join  them. 

Ye8»  it  was  in  the  dread  havoc  of  that  retreat  that  Washington,  ntshiog 
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forward  into  the  rery  centre  of  the  melee,  was  entangled  in  the  enemy's 
troops,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  south-west  of  the  Meeting  House,  while 
Pulaski  was  sweeping  on  with  his  grim  smile,  to  have  one  more  bout  with 
the  eager  red  coats. 

Washington  was  in  terrible  danger — his  troops  were  rushing  to  the  south 
—the  British  troopers  came  sweeping  up  the  hill  and  around  him — while 
Pulaski,  on  a  hill  some  hundred  yards  distant,  was  scattering  a  parting 
blessing  among  the  hordes  of  Hanover. 

It  was  a  glorious  prize,  this  Mister  Washington,  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  army. 

Suddenly  the  Polander  turned — ^his  eye  caught  the  sight  of  the  iron  grey 
and  his  rider.  He  turned  to  his  troopers  ;  his  whiskered  lip  wreathed  with 
a  grim  smile — he  waved  his  sword — he  pointed  to  the  iron  grey  and  its 
rider. 

There  was  but  one  moment : 

With  one  impulse  that  iron  band  wheeled  their  war  hbrses,  and  then  a 
dark  body,  solid  and  compact  was  speeding  over  the  valley  like  a  thunder- 
bolt torn  from  the  earth — three  hundred  swords  rose  glittering  in  a  faint 
glimpse  of  sunlight — and  in  front  of  the  avalanche,  with  his  form  raised  to 
its  full  height,  a  dark  frown  on  his  brow,  a  fierce  smile  on  his  lip,  rode 
Pulaski.  Like  a  spirit  roused  into  life  by  the  thunderbolt,  he  rode — his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  iron  grey  and  its  rider — his  band  had  but  one 
look,  one  will,  one  shout  for— -Washington  ! 

The  British  troops  had  encircled  the  American  leader — already  they  felt 
secure  of  their  prey — already  the  head  of  that  traitor,  Washington,  seemed 
to  yawn  above  the  gates  of  I^ondon. 

But  that  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  valley,  yonder.     What  means  it  ?  < 

That  terrible  beating  of  hoofs,  what  does  it  portend  ? 

That  ominous  silence — and  now  that  shout — not  of  words  nor  of  names, 
but  that  half  yell,  half  hurrah,  which  shrieks  from  the  Iron  Men,  as  they 
scent  their  prey  ?     What  means  it  all  ? 

Pulaski  is  on  our  track  !    The  terror  of  the  British  army  is  in  our  wake  ! 

And  on  he  came — he  and  his  gallant  band.  A  moment  and  he  had  swept 
over  the  Britishers— crushed — mangled,  dead  and  dying  they  strewed  the 
green  sod — he  had  passed  over  the  hill,  he  had  passed  the  form  of  Wash* 
ington. 

Another  moment !  And  the  iron  band  had  wheeled — back  in  the  same 
career  of  death  they  came !  Routed,  defeated,  crushed,  the  red  coats  flee 
from  the  hill,  while  the  iron  band  sweep  round  the  form  of  George  Wash- 
ington— they  encircle  him  with  their  forms  of  oak,  their  swords  of  steel — 
the  shout  of  his  name  shrieks  through  the  air,  and  away  to  the  American- 
host  they  bear  him  in  all  a  soldier's  battle  joy. 

It  was  at  Savannah,  that  night  came  down  upon  Pulaski* 
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Yes,  I  see  him  now,  under  the  gloom  of  night,  riding  forward  towards 
yonder  ramparts,  his  black  steed  rearing  aloft,  while  two  hundred  of  his 
iron  men  follow  at  his  back. 

Right  on,  neither  looking  to  right  or  left,  he  rides,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
cannon  of  the  British,  his  sword  gleaming  over  his  head. 

For  the  last  time,  they  heard  that  war  cry  — 

"  Forwarts,  Brudern,  forwarts  !'* 

Then  they  saw  that  black  horse  plunging  forward,  his  forefeet  resting  on 
the  cannpn  of  the  enemy,  while  his  warrior-rider  arose  in  all  the  pride  of 
his  form,  his  face  bathed  in  a  flush  of  red  light. 

That  flash  once  gone,  they  saw  Pulaski  no  more.  But  they  found  him, 
yes,  beneath  the  enemy's  cannon,  crushed  by  the  same  gun  that  killed  his 
steed — yes,  they  found  them,  the  horse  and  rider,  resting  together  in  death, 
that  noble  face  glaring  in  the  midnight  sky  with  glassy  eyes. 

So  in  his  glory  he  died.  He  died  while  America  and  Poland  were  yet 
in  chains.  He  died,  in  the  stout  hope,  that  both  would  one  day,  be  free. 
With  regard  to  America,  his  hope  has  been  fulfilled,  but  Qolahd 

Tell  me,  shall  not  the  day  come,  when  yonder  monument— erected  by 
those  warm  Southern  hearts,  near  Savannah — will  yield  up  its  dead  ? 

For  Poland  will  be  free  at  last,  as  sure  as  God  is  just,  as  sure  as  he  gov- 
erns the  Universe.  Then,  when  re-created  Poland  rears  her  Eagle  aloft 
again,  among  the  banners  of  nations,  will  her  children  come  to  Savannah, 
to  gather  up  the  ashes  of  their  hero,  and  bear  him  home,  with  the  chaunt 
of  priests,  with  the  thunder  of  cannon,  with  the  tears  of  millions,  even  as 
repentant  France  bore  home  her  own  Napoleon. 

Yes,  the  day  is  coming,  when  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  will  sleep  side  by 
side,  beneath  the  soil  of  Re-created  Poland, 

XIV.— WASHINGTON'S  LAST  CHARGE  AT  BRANDTWINE. 

Thet  tell  us  that  he  was  cold,  calm,  passionless ;  a  heart  of  ice  and  a 
face  of  marble. 

Such  is  the  impression  which  certain  men,  claiming  the  title  of  Philoso- 
pher and  Historian,  have  scattered  to  the  world,  concerning  our  own  Wash- 
ington. 

They  compare  him  with  the  great  man  of  France.  Yes,  they  say  Napo- 
leon was  a  man  of  genius,  but  Washington  a  man  of  talent.  Napoleon  was 
all  fire,  energy,  sublimity  ;  Washington  was  a  very  good  man,  it  is  true,  but 
cold,  calculating,  common-place. 

While  they  tell  the  mass  of  the  people  that  Washington  was  a  saint, 
nay,  almost  a  demi-god,  they  draw  a  curtain  over  his  heart,  they  hide  from 
u^,  under  piles  of  big  words  and  empty  phrases,  Washington  the 
Man. 

You  may  take  the  demi-god  if  you  like,  and  vapor  away  whole  volumes 
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of  verbose  admiratioa  on  a  shadow,  but  for  my  part,  give  me  Washington 
the  Man. 

He  wa9  a  Man.  The  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  was  no  Greenland 
current  of  half-melted  ice,  but  the  warm  blood  of  the  South  ;  fiery  as  its  sun« 
impetuous  as  its  rivers.  His  was  the  undying  love  for  a  friend  ;  his,  the 
unfathomable  scorn  for  a  mean  enemy ;  his,  the  inexpressible  indignation 
when  the  spirit  of  party — that  crawling  thing,  half-snake,  half-ape — began 
to  bite  his  heel. 

I  Uke  to  look  at  Washington  the  Man.  Nay,  even  at  Washington  the 
Boy,  dressed  in  plain  backwoodsman's  shirt  and  moccasins,  struggliiTg  for 
bis  life,  yonder  on  the  rafi,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  waves  and  ice  of 
Alleghany  river. 

Or  at  Washington  the  young  General,  sitting  in  his  camp  at  Cambridge, 
the  map  of  the  New  World  before  him,  as  sword  by  his  side,  and  pen  in 
hand,  he  planned  the  conquest  of  the  Continent. 

Or  yet  again,  I  love  to  behold  Washington  the  Despised  Rebel,  sitting  so 
calm  and  serene,  among  those  wintry  hills  of  Valley  Forge,  while  the 
Pestilence  thins  )iis  camp'  and  Treason  plots  its  schemes  for  his  ruin  in 
Congress.  Yes,  I  love  to  look  upon  him,  even  as  he  receives  the  letter  an- 
nouncing the  Cabal,  which  has  been  formed  by  dishonest  and  ambitious 
men,  for  his  destruction  ;  I  see  the  scorn  flush  his  cheek  and  fire  his  eye  ; 
I  hear  the  words  of  indignation  ring  from  his  lips  ;  as  I  look,  his  broad 
chest  heaves,  his  clenched  hand  grasps  his  sword. 

And  yet  in  a  moment,  he  is  calm  again ;  he  has  subdued  his  feelings  of 
indignation,  nol  because  they  are  unjust,  but  from  the  sublime  reason  that 
the  Cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  too  high,  too  holy,  for  any  impulse  of 
personal  vengeance. 

*Here  is  the  great  key  to  Washington's  heart  and  character.  He  was  a 
Man  of  strong  passions  and  warm  blood,  yet  he  crushed  these  passions, 
and  subdued  this  fiery  blood,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Deliverance  of  his 
Country.  He  fervently  believed  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  Deliver  the 
New  World. — This  belief  was  in  fact,  the  atmosphere  of  all  his  actions; 
it  moulded  the  entire  man  anew,  and  prepared  the  Virginia  Planter,  the  Pro- 
vincial Colonel,  for  the  great  work  of  a  Deliverer. 

They  tell  me  that  he  was  never  known  to  smile.  And  yet  there  never 
breathed  a  man,  whose  heart  bounded  more  freely  at  the  song  and  jest,  than 
his.  But  there  was  a  cause  for  the  deep  solemnity,  which  veiled  his  face 
when  he  appeared  in  public.  The  image  of  his  Country  bleeding  on  her 
thousand  hills,  under  the  footsteps  of  British  Tyranny,  was  ever  before 
him,  calling  as  with  the  voice  of  a  ghost,  upon  him,  her  Champion  and 
Saviour. 

After  the  Revolution,  there  were  as  substantial  and  important  reasons  for 
his  solemnity  of  look  and  presence  as  before. 

The  country  which  he  had  redeemed,  was  torn  by  the  fangs  of  party- 
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f piriL  The  wolves  of  faction,  who  had  bin  somewhat  stilled  and  sobdned 
during  the*war,  came  out  from  their  dens  as  soon  as  the  day  hroke  ofer 
the  long  night,  and  howled  their  watch- words  in  the  ear- of  Washington  and 
around  the  Ark  pf  the  Country *&  Freedom. 

How  to  crush  these  creatures,  without  endangering  that  Ark,  or  embroil- 
ing the  land'in  a  civil  war — this  was  the  thought  that  always  shadowed, 
with  deep  solemnity,  sometimes  gloom,  the  countenance  of  Washington,  the 
President.  ^ 

It  is  a  bitter  thought  to  me  that  the  heart  of  this  great,  this  good,  thif 
warm-hearted  man,  was  as  much  torn  and  pained  during  his  Presideotial 
career,  by  the  war  of  opposing  factions,  as  it  was  in  the  Revolution  bj  his 
contest  with  a  British  foe. 

To  him  there  never  came  an  hour  of  rest  His  anxiety  for  his  coantry 
followed  him  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  ended  only  with  his  last  breath.  Too 
pure  for  a  party-man,  soaring  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  faction,  he  obIj 
held  one  name,  one  party  dear  to  his  heart — the  name  and  party  of  the 
American  People. 

In  order  to  reveal  a  new  page  in  this  man's  character  and  history,  let  os 
look  upon  him  in  the  hour  of  battle  and  defeat.  Let  us  pierce  the  batile- 
mists  of  Brandy  wine,  and  gaze  upon  him  at  the  head  of  his  legions. 

"  Pulaski  !" 

The  noble  countenance  of  the  brave  Pole  stood  ont  in  strong  relief  fioa 
the  white  smoke  of  battle.  Thaf  massive  brow,  surmounted  by  the  dark 
fur  cap  and  darker  plumfe,  the  aquiline  nose,  the  lip  concealed  by  a  thick 
moustache,  and  the  full  square  chin,  the  long  black  hair,  sweeping  to  the 
shoulders — this  marked  profile  was  drawn  in  bold  relief,  upon  the  curtain 
of  the  battle-smoke.  An  expression  of  deep  sadness  stamped  the  face  of 
the  hero.  ' 

**  I  was  thinking  of  Poland  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  broken  accents,  as  be 
heard  his  name  pronounced  by  Washington. 

"  Yes,"  said  Washington,  with  a  deep  solemnity  of  tone,  •*  Poland  haj 

many  wrongs  to  avepge  !     But  God  lives  in  Heaven,  yonder" he  poinied 

upward  with  his  sword—**  and  he  will  right  the  innocent  at  last !" 

**  He  will !"  echoed  the  Pole,  as  his  gleaming  eye  reaching  beyond  time 
and  space  seemed  to  behold  this  glorious  spectacle — Poland  free,  the  cross 
shining  serenely  over  her  age-worn  shrines,  the  light  of  peace  glowing  ia 
her  million  homes. 

*•  Pulaski,"  said  Washington,  ••  look  yonder  !" 

The  Polander  followed  with  his  eye  the  gesture  of  Washington's  sword. 
Gazing  down  the  hill,  he  beheld  the  last  hope  of  the  Continental  Army  em- 
bosomed among  British  bayonets ;  he  saw  the  wreck  of  Sullivan's  right 
Wing  yielding  slowly  before  the  invader,  yet  fighting  for  every  inch  of 
ground.  He  beheld  the  reserve  under  Greene,  locked  in  one  solid  mass, 
feces,  hands,  musquets,  swords,  all  turned  to  the  foe  5  an  island  of  heroes, 
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encircled  by  a  sea  of  British  hirelings.  The  Royal  Army  extended  fa^ 
over  the  fields  to  the  foot  of  Osbourne's  hill ;  the  Red  Cross  banner  waved 
over  the  walls  of  the  Quaker  Temple.  Far  to  the  South,  scattered  bands 
of  Continentals^  were  hurrying  from  the  fields,  some  bearing  their  wounded 
comrades,  some  grasping  broken  arms,  some  dragging  their  shattered  forms 
slowly  along.  Still  that  brave  reserve  of  Greene,  that  wreck  of  Sullivan's 
right  wing,  fought  around  the  banner  of  the  Stars,  while  the  Red  Cross  flag 
glared  in  their  faces  from  every  side. 

The  declining  sun  shone  over  the  fight,  lighting  up  the  battle-clouds  with 
its  terrible  glow.  It  was  now  hve  o'clock.  But  one  hour  since  the  con- 
flict began,  and  yet  a  thousand  souls  had  gone  from  this  field  of  blood  up  to 
the  throne  of  God  ! 

The  sky  is  blue  and  smiling  yonder,  as  you  see  it  through  the  rifted 
clouds — look  there  upon  the  serene  azure,  and  tell  me  !     Do  you  not  be- 
hold the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  an  awful  and  shadowy  band,  clustering  yonder 
—ghastly  witL  wounds— dripping  with  blood— K^lustering  in  one  solemn 
meeting  around  that  Impenetrable  Bar  ? 

At  one  glance,  Pulaski  took  in  the  terrible  details  of  the  eocene. 

"  Now,"  shouted  Washington,  v  Let  us  go  down !" 

He  pointed,  to  the  valley  with  his  sword.  All  his  reserve,  all  his  calm- 
ness of  manner  were  gone* 

**  Let  us  go  down  !"  he  shouted  aga^n.     '*  The  day  is  lost,  but  we  will 
give  these  British  gendemen  our  last  farewell.     Pulaski — do  you  hear  me  _ 
-^o  you  echo  me— do  you  feel  as  I  feel  ?     The  day  is  lost,  but  we  will  go 
down !" 

^  Down !"  echoed  Pulaski,  as  his  eye  caught  the  glow  flashing  from  the 
eye  of  Washington — **  Give  way  there  I  Down  to  the  valley,  for  our  last 
farewell !" 

Washington  quivered  from  head  to  foot  His  eye  glared  with  the  fever 
of  strife.  The  sunlight  shone  over  his  bared  brow,  now  radiant  with  an 
immortal  impulse. 

His  hand  gathered  his  sword  in  an  iron^grasp— he  spoke  to  his  steed — 
the  noble  horse  moved  slowly  on,  through  the  ranks  of  Pulaski's  legion. 

Those  rough  soldiers  uttered  a  yell,  as  they 'beheld  the  magnificent  form 
of  Washington,  quivering  with  batde-rage. 

"  Come,  Pulaski !     Our  banner  is  there !     Now  we  will  go  down  !"  ^ 

Then  there  was  a  sight  to  see  once — and  die  ! 

Rising  in  his  stirrups,  Washington  pointed  to  the  fight,  and  swept  down 
the  hill  like  a  whirlwind,  followed  by  Pulaski's  band,  Pulaski  himself  vainly 
endeavoring  to  rival  his  pace,  at  the  head  of  the  iron  men. 

General  Greene,  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulders,  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  beheld  with  terror,  with  awe,  the  approach  of  Washington.  He 
would  have  thrown  his  horse  in  the  path  of  the  chief,  but  the  voice  of. 
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Washington-^terrible  in   its  calmness,  irresistible  in   its  rage — thundered 
even  amid  the  clamor  of  that  fight. 

*♦  Greene — come  on  !" 

Who  could  resist  that  look,  the  upraised  sword,  the  voice  ? 

The  band  of  Pulaski  thundered  by,  and  Greene  followed  with  horse  and 
foot,  with  steed  and  bayonet !  The  fire  blazing  in  Washington's  eye  spread 
like  an  electric  flash  along  the  whole  column.  The  soldiers  were  men  no 
longer ;  no  fear  of  bayonet  or  bullet  now  !  The  very  horses  caught  the 
fever  of  that  hour. 

One  cry  burst  like  thunder  on  the  British  host : — ••  Give  way  there  I 
Washington  comes  to  battle  !" 

Far  down  the  hill.  La  Fayette  and  the  Life  Guard  were  doing  immortal 
deeds,  for  the  banner  of  the  stars. 

Brows  bared,  uniforms  fluttering  in  rags,  they  followed  the  Boy  of  Nine- 
teen, into  the  vortex  of  the  fight,  waving  evermore  that  banner  overhead. 

They  saw  Washington  come.     You  should  have  heard  them  shout,  you 
should  have  seen  their  swords  how,  dripping  with  blood,  they  glittered  on 
.  high. — ^La  Fayette  saw  Washington  come,  yes,  the  majestic  form,  the  sun- 
lighted  brow  !     That  sight  inflamed  his  blood — 

«*  Now,  La  Fayette,  come  on  !" 

They  were  ranged  beside  the  band  of  Pulaski,  these  children  of  Wash- 
ington ;  the  gallant  Frenchman  led  ^hem  on. 

Thus  Washington,  Pulaski,  Greene,  La  Fayette,  thundered  down  into 
the  fight.     It  was  terrible  to  hear  the  tramp  of  their  horses'  hoofs. 

Captain  Waldemar — the  brave  partizan — with  the  last  twenty  of  his 
riders,  was  holding  a  de  perate  fight  with  thrice  the  number  of  British 
troopers. — He  too  beheld  Washington  come,  he  too  beheld  that  solid 
column  at  his  back  ;  with  one  bound  he  dashed  through  the  British  band ; 
in  another  moment  he  was  by  the  side  of  La  Fayette.  Washington  turned 
to  him  — 

"  Waldemar,  we  go  yonder  to  make  our  last  farewell !  Gome  on  !" 

And  they  went, — yes,  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  column  led  them 
on.  With  banners  waving  all  along  the  column,  with  swords  and  bayonets 
mingling  in  one  blaze  of  light,  that  iron  column  went  to  battle. 

The  British  were  in  the  valley  and  over  the  fields ;  you  might  pount 
them  by  thousands. 

There  was  one  horrid  crash,  a  sound  as  though  the  earth  had  yawned  to 
engulph  the  armies. 

Then,  oh  then,  you  might  see  this  bolt  of  battle,  crashing  mto  the  Bri- 
tish host,  as  a  mighty  river  rushing  into  the  sea,  drives  the  ocean  waves  far 
before  it.  You  might  see  the  bared  brow  of  Washington,  far  over  swords 
and  spears ;  then  might  you  hear  the  yell  of  the  British,  as  this  avalanche 
of  steel  burst  on  their  ranks  I  Men,  horses,  all  were  levelled  before  the 
path  of  this  human  hurricane.     Follow  the  sword  of  Washington,  yonder, 
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two  hundred  yards  right  into  the  heart  of  the  British  army,  he  is  gone, — 
gone  in  terrible  glory !  On  either  side  swell  the  British  columns,  but  this 
avalanche  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  their  proud  array  are  for  the 
moment  paralyzed. 

And  now  Washington  turns  again.  He  wheels,  and  his  band  wheel  with 
him.  He  comes  back,  and  they  come  with  him.  His  sword  rises  and 
falls,  and  a  thousand  swords  follow  its  motion. 

And  down — shrieking,  torn,  crushed, — the  foemen  are  trampled  ;  another 
furrow  of  British  dead  strew  the  ground.  Vain  were  it  to  tell  the  deeds  of 
all  the  heroes,  in  that  moment  of  glory.  Greene,  La  Fayette,  Pulaski, 
Waldemar,  the  thousand  soldiers,  all  seem  to  have  but  one  arm,  one  soul ! 
They  struck  at  once,  they  shouted  at  once,  at  once  they  conquered. 

'*  Now,"  he  shouted,  as  his  uniform,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  quivered 
with  the  glorious  agitation  that  shook  his  proud  frame,  "  Now,  ws  can 

AFFORD  TO  RETREAT  !" 

It  was  a  magnificent  scene.  ^ 

Washington— -his  steed  halted  by  the  roadside,  the  men  of  Pulaski  and 
his  own  life-guard  ranged  at  his  back — Washington  gazed  upon  his  legions 
as  they  swept  by.  They  came  with  dripping  swords,  with  broken  arms ; 
— horse  and  foot,  went  hurrying  by,  spreading  along  the  rode  to  the  south, 
while  the  banner  of  the  stars  waved  proudly' overhead.  First,  the  legions 
of  Greene,  then  the  band  of  Waldemar,  with  the  gallant  La  Fayette  riding 
in  their  midst.  He  w^  ashy  pale,  that  chivalrous  boy,  and  the  manly  arm 
of  a  veteran  trooper  held  him  in  the  saddle.  His  leg  was  shattered  by  a 
rousquet  ball.  Yet,  as  he  went  by,  he  raised  his  hand,  still  grasping  that 
well-used  sword,  and  murmured  faintly  that  word  his  French  tongue  pro« 
nounced  so  well — "  Washington  !"  Washington  beheld  the  hero,  and  smiled. 
.    •*  God  be  with  you,  my  brave  frieiid  !"  , 

Then  came  the  wreck  of  Sullivan's  division,  blood-stained  their  faces, 
broken  their  arms,  Wild  and  wan  their  looks,  sad  and  terrible  their  shattered 
aitay.  They  swept  by  to  the  south,  their  gallant  General  still  with  his 
band. 

'*  Now,"  said  Washington,  while  the  Life  Guard  and  Pulaski's  men  en- 
circled him  with  a  wall  of  steel,  "  Now  we  will  retreat !" 

At  this  moment,  while  the  British  recovered  from  their  late  panic,  were 
rushing  forward  in  solid  columns,  ihe  face  and  form  of  Washington  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  deep  interest. 

He  sat  erect  upon  his  steed,  gazing  with  mingled  sadness  and  joy,  now 
upon  the  retrearing  Continentals,  now  upon  the  advancing  British.  Around 
him>were  the  stout  troopers  ;  by  his  side  the  warrior  form  of  Pulaski,  far 
away  hills  and  valleys,  clouded  with  smoke,  covered  with  marching  legions ; 
above,  the  blue  sky,  seen  in  ^roken  glimpses — the  blue  sky  and  the  declin- 
ing sun. 

The  blue  and  buff  oniform  of  the  Hero  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood. 
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His  sword,  lifted  in  his  extended  arm,  was  dyed  with  crimson  drops. 

You  could  see  his  chest  heave  again,  and  his  eye  glare  once  more : 

<*  On,  comrades,  now  we  can  afford  to  retreat !" 

And  the  sunlight  poured  gladly  over  the  uncovered  brow  of  Washington* 

This  was  the  last  incident  of  the  batde  I  But  an  hour  since  the  conflict 
began,  and  yet  the  green  valley  is  crowded  with  the  bodies  of  dead  men. 
The  Quaker  temple  throbs  with  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The  clear  spring 
of  cold  water,  down  in  the  lap  of  the  valley,  is  now  become  a  pool  of  blood, 
its  yellow  sands  clotted  with  carnage. 

A  thousand  hearts,  that  one  brief  hour  ago,  beat  with  the  warmest  pulsa- 
tions of  life,  are  now  stilled  forever.  And  at  this  dread  hour,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  scene,  while  the  souls  of  the  slain  thronged  trembling 
to  their  dread  account,  the  sun  set  calmly  over  the  battle  field,  the  blue 
sky  smiled  again-— 4he  Brandywine  went  laughing  on  ! 

Let  us  group  together  these  Legends  of  the  past,  illustrative  of  the 
Romance  and  Tragedy  of  Brandywine* 

XV.— THE  HUNTER-SPY. 

Not  in  the  dim  cathedral  aisle,  where  the  smoke  of  the  incense  ascends 
for  evermore,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  smiles  above  the  altar — not  in 
the  streets  of  the  colossal  city,  where  the  palace  and  the  hut,  the  beggar  and 
the  lord,  are  mingled  in  the  great  spectacle  of  life — not  even  in  the  quiet 
home  of  civilization,  where  the  glow  of  the  fiearth-side  flame  lights  up  .the 
face  of  the  mother  as  she  hushes  her  babe  to  slumber — 

But  among  the  mountains,  where  sky,  and  rock,  and  tree,  and  cataract, 
speak  of  the  presence  of  their  God, — Nature,  with  her  thousand  voices, 
sings  forever,  her  anthem  of  thankfulaess  and  prayer. 

It  is  a  sublime  anthem  which  she  sings  out  yonder,  in  the  untrodden 
wilderness.  The  cataract  thunders  it,  as  in  all  the  glory  of  its  flashing 
waters,  it  springs  from  the  cliff  into  the  darkness  below.  The  breeze,  too, 
fiofUy  murmuring  among  the  tops  of  the  evergreen  pines,  in  the  calmness 
of  the  summer  mom,  in  the  shadows  of  the  summer  eve,  whispers  that 
anthem,  as  with  an  angel's  voice.  The  sky  writes  it  upon  her  vault,  not 
only  in  the  sun  and  stars,  and  moon,  but  in  every  feathery  cloud  that  skims 
over  its  blue  dome,  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  summer  noon. 

But  at  night,  when  the  storm  comes  out,  and  mingles  cataract  and  rock, 
forest  and  sky,  in  one  fierce  whirlpool  of  battle  ;  then  the  thunder  sings  the 
anthem,  and  the  lightning  writes  it  on  the  universe. 

It  was  noon  among  the  mountains,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
sun  shone  down  through  the  woods  upon  the  waters  of  a  cataract,  trem- 
bling in  tumultuous  beauty  on  the  veige  of  a  ^anite  diff,  ere  it  dashed  into 
the  abyss  below. 
*    Let  us  pause  upon  the  verge  of  this  cliff,  and  gaze  open  Nature  is  ibe 
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f  tends  before  us,  clad  in  the  wild  glory  which  she  has  worn  since  the  hour 
when  '*  Let  there  be  Light !"  from  the  lips  of  Divinity,  thundered  oyer  the 
chaos  of  the  new-bom  world. 

Upon  the  veige  of  the  cliflf.  Grey  and  hoary,  overgrown  with  vines,  and 
clumps  of  moss.  It  trembles  beneath  our  feet — trembles  as  with  the  pulse 
of  the  cataract  Look  yonder — a  mass  of  waters,  not  fifty  yards  in  width, 
emerging  from  the  foliage,  gliding  between  walls  of  rocks,  gleaming  for  a 
moment  in  bright  sunshine  on  the  edge  of  darkness,  and  then  dashing  in  one 
'  long  stream  of  light  and  spray,  far  down  into  night. 

Look,  below — ah  !  you  tremble,  you  shrink  back  appalled.  That  void 
is  terrible  in  its  intense  blackness.  And  from  that  abyss,  for  evermore, 
arises  a  dull,  sullen  sound,  like  the  whispering  of  a  thousand  voices.  It  is 
the  cataract,  speaking  to  the  rocks  which  receive  it. 

There  is  a  rugged  beauty  in  the  spectacle.  The  woods  all  around,  with 
grey  cliffs  breaking  from  the  canopy  of  leaves  ;  the  sky,  seen  there,  far 
above  the  cataract  and  its  chasm ;  the  cataract  itself,  bridged  by  fallen 
tree. 

A  massy  oak,  rent  from  the  earth  by  the  storm,  extends  across  the  cata- 
ract, just  where  it  plunges  into  darkness.  Here,  on  the  western  side,  you 
behold  its  roots,  half  torn  from  the  ground — yonder,  on  the  eastern  side, 
its  withered  branches,  strongly  contrast  with  the  waving  foliage  all  around. 
And  between  the  rocks  and  the  fallen  tree,  glide  the  waters,  ere  they  dash 
below. 

As  we  stand  here,  on  (his  rock,  leaning  over  the  darkness,  tell  me,  does 
not  the  awfrd  silence  of  these  primeval  woods— only  broken  by  the  eternal 
anthem. of  the  mountain  stream — strike  your  hearts  with  a  deep  awe  ? 

Another  music  shook  the  woods  an  hour  ago.  Strange  sounds,  scarce 
ever  heard  in  these  woods  before ;  sounds  deeper  than  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract, yet  not  so  loud  as  thunder.  Distant  shouts,  too,  like  the  yell  of  mad- 
dened men,  were  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  cataract 
seemed  to  hush  itself  into  silence,  as  a  horrible  chorus  of  groans  broke  over 
the  woods. 

What  meant  these  sounds,  disturbing  the  sanctity  of  the  Almighty's 
forest  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but,  only  yesterday,  a  brave  band  of  men,  attired 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  bayonets  gleaming  over  their  heads,  passed  this 
way  in  solid  columns. 

Only  yesterday,  their  commander— a  man  of  courtly  look  and  glittering 
apparel — rode  through  these  woods,  pointing  gaily  with  his  sword,  as  the 
warm  hope  of  victory  flushed  his  face :  while  at  his  side,  journeyed  a  young 
man,  with  thoughtful  eye  and  solemn  face.  The  commander  was  clad  in 
scarlet  and  gold — the  young  man,  in  blue  and  silfer.  The  commander  was 
General  Braddock ;  the  young  man.  Colonel  Washington. 

All  day  long  the  sounds  of  battle,  borne  from  afar  by  the  breeze,  have 
shrieked  through  the  woods,  but  now  all  is  still. 
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Yet  hold — there  is  a  crashing  sound  among  the  branches,  on  this  western 
side  of  the  waterfall — look !  A  face  is  seen  among  the  leases,  another,  and 
another.  Three  faces,  wan,  and  wild,  and  bloody.  In  a  moment,  three 
forms  spring  from  the  covert  and  stand  upon  this  rock,  gazing  around  upon 
chasm,  and  wood,  and  sky,  with  the  wild  glare  of  hunted  tigers. 

The  first  form,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  cliflT,  with  the  blue  unifonn, 
fluttering  in  ribbands  over  his  broad  chest,  and  spotted  with  blood  on  the 
arms.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  brown  hair  clustering  around  his 
brow,  and  a  blue  eye  lighting  up  his  sunburqt  face.  Though  his  uniform  v 
rent  and  torn,  you  can  recognize  the  Provincial  Sergeant  in  the  native  troops 
of  General  Braddock's  army. 

At  his  back  stand  two  British  regulars,  clad  in  scarlet,  with  long  military 
boots  upon  each  leg,  and  heavy  greViadier.  caps  upon  each  brow.  As  ther 
gaze  around — their  tveaponless  hands  dripping  with  blood — a  curse  breaks 
from  each  lip. 

"  Don't  swear,"  exclaims  the  Sergeant,  as  he  turns  from  the  chasm  to 
his  brother  soldiers.  **  It's  bad  enough  as  it  is,  without  swearing !  Ifs 
like  to  drive  me  mad  when  I  think  of 'it !  Only  yesterday  we  hurried  oi, 
through  these  very  woods,  and  now — ugh !  D'ye  remember  what  we  saw, 
by  the  banks  of  the  river,  not  an  hour  ago  ?  Piles  of  dead  men,  those  men 
our  comrades,  each  brow  with  the  scalp  torn  from  the  scull — ^little  rivers  of 
blood,  each  river  running  over  the  sod,  and  pouring  into  the  Monongabeb, 
until  its  waves  became  as  red  as  your  uniform.  Ah !  I  tell  you,  bovs,  ii 
makes  a  man  sick  to  think  of  it !" 

•*  And  them  Injins,"  exclaimed  the  tallest  of  the  British  soldiers,  "  how 
like  born  devils  they  screech  !  The  fightin'  I  don't  mind,  but  I  confess  the 
screechin'  hurts  one's  feelin's." 

The  other  soldier,  with  a  darkening  brow,  only  muttered  a  single  worJ, 
hissing  it,  as  with  the  force  of  his  soul,  through  his  set  teeth  : 

"The  Spy!" 

At  that  word,  the  Serge^t  started  as  though  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake. 
His  face,  so  frank  in  its  hardy  manliness  of  expression,  was  violently  con- 
torted, his  hands  clenched. 

"  Aye,  the  Spy  !"  he  grqwled  :  "  Would  that  I  had  him  here  !" 

He  bent  over  the  chasm,  his  blue  eye  glaring  with  dangerous  light,  as  hij 
fingers  quivered  with  the  frenzy  of  revenge. 

**  Would  that  I  had  him  here,  on  this  rock  !    By  that  home  which  I  never 
hope  to  see  again,  I  would  give  my  life  to  hold  him,  for  one  moment  onlr, 
on  the  verge  of  this  rock,  and  then  — " 
,    **  Send  him  yelling  down  into  the  pool  below  !"  added  the  tall  soldier. 

The  other  soldier  merely  wiped  the  blood  from  his  brow,  and  muttered 
a  deep  oath,  coupled  with  the  ominous  words — "  The  Spy !" 

•«  Come,  my  boys,  we  must  hurry  on !"  cried  the  Sergeant,  his  form 
rising  proudly  in  the  sunlight.—"  Them  Injin  devils  are  in  our  rear,  and 
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you  know  the  place  where  all  us  fellows,  who  dont.  happen  to  be  killed,  are 
to  meet !     Aye,  aye  !     Come  on  !     Over  this  fallen  tree  be  our  way  I" 

Followed  by  the  regular  soldiers,  the  Provincial  Sergeant  crosses  the 
fearful  bridge.  You  see  them  quiVering  there,  with  but  a  foot  of  unhewn 
timber  between  them  and  the  blackness  of  the  chasm  ;  the  sunbeam  lights 
up  their  tattered  uniform  and  blood-stained  faces. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fallen  tree,  even  while  the  roar  of  the  cataract  deafens, 
his  ears,  the  Sergeant  suddenly  turns  and  confronts  his  comrades : 

*'  Did  n*t  he  look  beautiful  ?*'  he  shouts  ;  and  his  eye  flashes,  and  his 
cheek  glows — "  Yes,  beautiful's  the  word  !  I  mean  our  young  Virginia 
Colonel,  charging  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  with  his  sword  uplifted,  and 
his  forehead  bare  !  Did  you  see  his  coat,  torn  by  the  bullets,  which  pattered 
about  him  like  hail-stones  ?  And  then,  as  he  knelt  over  the  dyiu*  General, 
shielding  him  from  bullet  and  tomahawk,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, — I  vow 
he  did  look  beautiful !" 

As  he  speaks,  his  form  trembles  with  the  memory  of  the  battle,  and  the 
tree  trembles  beneath  him.  The  British  soldiers  do  not  speak  a  word-^ 
their  position  is  too  fearful  for  words — but  with  upraised  arms  they  beseech 
tlie  Sergeant  to  hurry  on. 

Across  the  perilous  bridge,  and  along  this  eastern  rock — a  murmur  of  joy 
escapes  from  each  lip. 

Then,  through  the  thickly-gathered  foliage,  into  this  forest-arbor,  formed 
by  the  wild  vines,  hanging  from  the  limbs  of  this  centuried  oak. 

A  quiet  place,  with  gleams  of  sunshine  escaping  through  the  leaves,  and 
lighting  up  the  mossy  sod,  and  the  massive  trunk  of  the  grand  old  tree. 

What  means  that  half-muttered  shriek,  starting  from  each  heart,  and 
hushed  by  the  biting  of  each  lip  ? 

The  Sergeant  starts  back,  places  a  hand  on  the  mouth  of  each  soldier,  and 
his  deep  whisper  thrills  in  ears — 

"  In  the  name  of*  Heaven  be  still !" 

Then  every  breath  is  hushed,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  cause  of 
that  strange  surprise. 

There,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  his  head  laid  against  its  trunk,  his  limbs 
stretched  along  the  sod,  slumbers  a  man  of  some  fifty  years,  one  arm  bent 
under  his  grey  hairs,  while  the  other  clasps  the  barrel  of  a  rifle.*  Gaze 
upon  that  sunburnt  face,  pinched  in  the  lips,  hollow  in  the  cheeks,  the  brow 
narrow  and  contracted,  the  hair  and  eyebrows  black,  sprinkled  with  grey, 
and  tell  me,  is  it  not  the  index  of  a  mean  heart,  a  cankered  soul  ? 

The  form,  clad  in  the  shirt,  leggins  and  moccasins  of  one  of  the  outcasts 
of  civilizatioUf  in  whom  were  combined  the  craft  of  the  pale  face,  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  savage,  is  lean,  straight  and  angular,  with  the  sinews  gathered 
around  the  bones  like  iron  thongs. 

And  while  the  three  soldiers,  with  darkening  faces,  gaze  upon  him»  he 
sleeps  on,  this  wild  hunter  of  the  wild  woods. 
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Do  you  see  that  silkea  purse,  slightly  protrading  from  the  breast  of  the 
coarse  hunting  shirt.  Look — even  as  the  sunbeam  falls  upon  it,  the  gkaoi 
of  golden  guineas  shines  from  its  net-work. 

There  is  a  strange  story  connected  with  that  silken  purse,  with  its  golden 
guineas. 

Not  ten  days  ago,  the  British  General  was  encountered  in  the  wild  forest 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  by  a  tall  hunter,  who  offered  to  act  as  his  giude 
to  Fort  Pitt,  where  the  French  held  their  position.  The  ofler  was  accepted 
— the  reward  fifty  guineas.  The  young  Colonel  Washington  distracted  tlui 
hunter — traitor  was  stamped  on  his  face — ^but  Braddock  laughed  at  his 
distrust 

The  guide  led  them  forward — ^led  them  into  the  ambush  of  this  mominf, 
and  then  disappeared. 

At  this  moment,  hve  hundred  hearts  are  cold  on  Braddock's  field— there 
are  an  hundred  little  rills  of  blood  pouring  into  the  waves  of  Monongabela 
river ;  Braddock  himself  lies  mangled  and  bleeding  in  the  arms  of  Wash- 
ington ; — and  here,  in  this  arbor  of  the  wild  wood,  lulled  to  rest  by  the  an- 
them of  the  cataract,  sleeps  the  hunter-guide,  with  the  silken  purse  and  itt 
fifty  guineas,  protruding  from  his  breast.  Every  guinea  bears  on  its  surfiee 
the  head  of  King  Louis.  Every  guinea  was  given  as  the  price  of  a  life, 
and  yet  there  is  no  blood  upon  them ;  but  the  sun,  shining  through  the 
foliage  lights  them  with  a  mild,  warm  glow. 

And  all  the  while  the  three  soldiers  stand  there,  biting  their  lips,  and 
clenching  their  hands  together.  There  is  something  fearful  in  this  omiooos 
silence* 

At  last  the  Sergeant  advances,  stealthily,  it  is  true,  yet  the  sound  of  his 
footstep  echoes  through  the  wood.  Still  the  Hunter  sleeps  on.  Then  with 
a  rude  knife  he  severs  a  piece  of  the  wild  vine,  ties  one  end  around  a  pro- 
jecting limb  of  the  oak,  pushes  the  leaves  aside,  and  you  behold  the  other 
end  dangling  over  the  chasm.  . 

A  flood  of  sunlight  rushes  in  through  the  opening,  bathes  with  its  glow, 
the  darkened  face  of  the  Sergeant,  and  the  withered  face  of  the  sleepitf 
Aan.  Around  the  form  of  the  Sergeant,  so  vigorous  in  its  robust  manhood, 
extends  the  mass  of  foliage,  like  a  frame  around  a  picture.  For  a  momea^ 
he  stands  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  eastern  rock,  the  grape  vine  dangliw  ia 
one  hand,  while  his  straining  eye  peruses  the  darkness  of  the  abyss. 

As  he  turns  to  his  comrades  again,  he  utters  this  singular  sentence  in  a 
whisper : 

*'  Does  n't  it  seem  to  you  that  a  man  tied  to  this  grape-vine  by  the  neck, 
and  forced  to  leap  from  the  rock,  would  stand  a  mighty  good  chance  of 
being — hung  ?" 

A  grim  smite  passes  over  each  face — ^still  the  hunter  sleeps  on  *  he  sleeps 
the  sound  slumber  of  hardship  and  toil. 
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Presently  the  Sergeant  adrances,  shakes  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder, 
and  shouts  in  his  ear — 

^  Come,  Isaac,  get  up.     To-day  you  die  !" 

The  sleeping  man  quivered,  opened  his  eyes,  beheld  the  darkened  face 
above,  and  then  clutched  for  his  rifle. 

With  a  sudden  movement,  the  Sergeant  flings  it  beyond  his  reach. 

<*  You  know  me,  Isaac.  You  see  the  blood  upon  my  coat.  You  know 
your  doom.     Get  up,  and  say  your  prayers." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  yet  every  word  went  to  the  Hunter's 
heart  In  silence  he  arose*  As  he  stood  erect  upon  the  sod/  it  might  be 
seen  that  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  hardened  sinews.  He  gazed 
from  face  to  face,  and  then  toward  the  diflf — his  countenance  changed  from 
sunburnt  brown  to  asky  paleness. 

**  What  d'ye  mean  ?"  he  falters.  **  You  don't  intend  mischief  to  an 
old  man  ?" 

Paler  in  the  face,  tremulous  in  each  iron  limb— ah  !  how  cowardice  and 
crime  transform  a  man  of  iron  sinews  into  a  trembling  wretch ! 

**  Say  your  prayers,  Isaac,"  was  the  only  answer  which  awaited  him. 
As  the  Sergeant  spoke,  the  light  in  his  blu^  eye  grew  wilder ;  he  trembled 
from  his  heart  to  his  finger-ends,  but  not  with  fear. 

Again  the  Hunter  raised  his  stealthy  grey  eye,  ranging  the  arbor  with  a 
glance  of  lightning-like  rapidity.     All  hope  of  escape  was  idle. 

**  Let  me  finish  him  with  the  knife  !"  growled  the  tail  soldier. 

**  Say  the  word,  Sergeant,  and  I'll  send  a  bullet  from  his  own  rifle  through 
his  brain !"  ' 

**  I  know'd  ye  when  ye  was  a  boy,  down  yander  in  the  hills  of  old  Vir- 
ginny,  Isaac,"  said  the  Sergeant ;  *'  and  know'd  ye  for  a  liar  and  thief. 
Now  ye' re  grown  to  a  tolerable  good  age — grey  hairs,  and  wrinkles,  too^ — 
I  know  ye  for  a  traitor  and  a  murderer  l" 

^  But,  Jacob,  you  won't  kill  me  here,  like  a  dog  ?"  exclaimed  the  Hunter, 
in  a  hollow  voice. 

'*  There's  a  matter  of  five  or  six  hundred  men  dead,  this  hour,  on  yonder 
battlefield.  Not  only  dead,  but  mangled — their  skulls  peeled — ugh!  It's 
an  ugly  word,  I  know,  bi!t  it's  a  fact — their  skulls  peeled^  and  their  bodies 
cut  to  pieces  by  musquet  balls  and  tomahawks.  Yon  did  it  all,  Isaac.  You 
sold  your  countrymen — your  flesh  and  blood,  as  I  might  say,  and  sold  'em 
to  the  French  and  Injins. Come,  Isaac,  say  your  prayers  !" 

There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  broad,  manly  figure  of  the 
Sergeant,  rising  to  its  full  stature,  ^and  the  slender  form  of  the  Hunter, 
cringing  as  from  the  danger  of  a  threatened  blow.  The  sunlight  fell  over 
both  faces,  one  flushed  with  a  settled  purpose,  the  other  livid  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  fear.  In  the  shadows  of  the  woody  arbor  the  British  soldiers 
stood,  awaiting  in  silence  the  issue  of  the  scene* 
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And  ever  and  anon,  in  the  pauses  of  the  fearful  conversation,  the  cataract 
howled  below.  • 

**  I've  no  prayers  to  say,"  said  the  Hunter,  in  a  dogged  tone.  ••  Come— 
murder  me — ^if  you  like,  I'm  ready  !" 

There  was  something  sublime  in  the  courage  of  the  Coward,  who 
trembled  as  with  an  ague  fit,  as  he  said  the  words. 

The  words,  the  tone,  the  look  of  the  man  seemed  to  touch  even  the  de- 
'termined  heart  of  the  Sei^eant. 

•*  But  you  may  have  a  wife,  Isaac,  or  a  child — "  he  faltered — "  You  may 
wish  to  leave  some  message  ?" 

**  I  may  have  a  wife  and  child  and  I  may  not,"  said  the  Hunter,  quietly 
baring  his  throat.     "  Come,.if  you're  goin*  to  murder  me,  begin !" 

Then  commenced  a  scene,  whose  quiet- horror  may  well  chill  the  blood  in 
our  veins,  as  we  picture  it. 

The  Sergeant  advanced,  seized  the  end  of  the  grape-vine,  and,  while  the 
wretch  trembled  in  his  grasp,  knotted  it  firmly  about  his  neck,  gaunt  and 
sinewy  as  it  was. 

The  doomed  man  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. — Below  him  boiled  the 
waters — above  him  smiled  the  sify.     His  deathsman  was  at  his  side. 

For  a  moment,  the  Hunter  turned  toward  the  comrades  of  the  Sergeant 

^  Kill  him  like  a  dog !"  growled  one  of  the  soldiers. 

<*  Remember  the  battle,  and  choke  him  until  his  eyes  start !"  exclaimed 
the  other. 

The  eye  of  the  miserable  man  wandered  to  the  face  of  his  Executioner. 
Calm  and  erect  the  Sergeant  stood  there  ;  the  only  signs  of  agitation  which 
he  manifested,  were  visible  in  a  slight  tremulous  motion  of  his  lip,  a  sudden 
paleness  of  his  cheek. 

•*  Ain't  there  no  pity  ?"  whined  the  Hunter.  "  Ye  see  Pm  not  fit  to  die 
— the  waterfall  skeers  me.     No  pity,  did  ye  say  ?" 

**  None  !"  thundered  the  Sergeant,  and  with  one  movement  of  his  arm 
pushed  the  doomed  man  from  the  rock. 

Then — as  the  limb  quivered  with  the  burden  of  the  fearful  fruit  which  it 
bore — as  the  blackened  face  and  starting  eyes,  and  protruding  tongue  glowed 
horribly  in  the  sunlight— as  one  long,  deep  cry  of  agony  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  the  cataract — the  Sergeant  seized  the  purse  of  guineas  and  hurled  it 
fer  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  chasm. 

•*  Let  the  traitor's  gold  go  with  his  soul !"  he  cried,  as  the  coin,  escaping 
from  the  purse,  sparkled  like  spray-drops  through  the  air. 

The  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  over  the  dead  man's  face. 

All  was  desolate  and  silent  in  the  forest — the  Sei^eant  and  his  comrades 
had  passed  on  then:  way— the  deep  anthem  of  the  waterfall  arose  to  the 
stinset  Heaven. 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  fallen  tree,  and  a  boy  of  some  twelve  years, 
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bearing  a  burden  on  his  back,  came  tripping  lightly  over  the  cataract.  He 
was  roughly  clad,  in  a  dress  of  wild  deer's  hide,  yet  there  was  a  frankness 
about  his  sunburnt  face,  a  daring  in  his  calm  grey  eye,  which  made  you 
forget  his  uncouth  attire.  As  he  came  bounding  on,  as  fearlessly  as  though 
the  floor  of  some  quiet  home  were  beneath  him — the  breeze  tossed  his 
brown  hair  aside  from  his  face,  until  it  waved  in  curls  of  glossy  softness. 

'*  Father  !*'  his  young  voice  resounded  through  the  woods,  clear  and  shrill 
as  the  tones  of  careless  boyhood.  **  Father,  do  you  sleep  yet  V*  he  cried, 
as  he  crossed  the  tree.  **  You  know  I  went  this  morning  to  the  Indian's 
wigwam  to  procure  food  and  drink  for  you.  Here  it  is — I'm  safe  back 
again.     Father,  I  say  !" 

Again  he  called,  and  still  no  answer. 

He  stood  on  the  astern  side  of  the  waterfall,  near  the  forest  arbor. 

**Ah!  I  know  what  you're  about!"  he  laughed,  with  childish  gaiety. 
**  You  want  me  to  think  you're  asleep-— you  want  to  spring  up  and  frighten 
me  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

And  gaily  laughing,  he  went  through  the  foliage,  and  stood  in  the  forest 
arbor — stood  before  the  dead  man. 

His  FATHER,  hanging  by  the  grape-vine  to  the  oaken  limb,  his  feet  above 
tlie  chasm,  the  sunset  glow  upon  his  face.  That  face  as  black  as  ink ;  the 
eyes  on  the  cheek;  the  purpled  tongue  lolling  on  the  jaw — his  father! 
Every  breath  of  air  that  stirred  waved  his  grey  hairs  about  his  brow,  and 
swayed  his  stiffened  body  to  and  fro.  • 

The  boy  gazed  upon  it,  but  did  not  weep.  His  father  might  be  a  thief, 
traitor,  murderer,  but  tlie  son  knew  it  not.  The  old  man  was  kind  to  him 
— yes,  treacherous  to  all  the  world,  he  loved  his  motherless  child  ! 

^  Father  /"  the  boy  gasped,  and  the  bread  and  bottle  which  he  bore  on 
his  shoulders,  fell  to  the  ground. 

He  approached  and  gazed  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  man.  You  might 
see  a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his  young  face,  a  strange  working  of  the 
nilbuth,  an  elevation  and  depression  of  the  eye-brows,  but  his  grey  eyes 
were  undimmed  by  a  tear.  There  was  something  terrible  in  the  silent 
sternness  with  which  the  child  gazed  into  his  murdered  father's  fac€." 

There  was  a  paper  pinned  to  the  breast  of  the  dead  man,  a  rough  paper 
scrawled  with  certain  uncouth  characters.  The  boy  took  the  paper — he 
could  not  read — but  carefully  folding  it,  he  placed  it  within  the  breast  of  his 
jacket,  near  to  his  heart. 

Twenty  years  afterward,  that  paper  was  the  cause  of  a  cold-blooded  and 
horrible  murder,  wild  and  unnatural  in  its  slightest  details. 

'  Long  and  earnestly  the  boy  stood  gazing  upon  that  distorted  face.  The 
same  sunbeam  that  shone  upon  the  visage  of  the  dead,  lighted  up  the  singu- 
lar countenfmce  of  the  boy. 

At  last,  approaching  the  edge  of  the  cliff,*  he  took  his  father's  hands  within 
his  own*    They  were  very  cold.     He  placed  his  hands  upon  the  old  man'a 
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face.  It  was  clammy  and  moist  The  boy  be^n  to  shudder  with  a  fear 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  For  the  first  time,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Death. 

His  broken  ejaculations  were  calculated  to  touch  the  hardest  heart. 

*•  Father  !"  he  would  whisper,  "  you  aint  dead,  a^e  you  ?  If  you  are 
dead  what '11 1  do  ?  Come,  father,  and  tell  me  ye  aint  dead  ?  Father  !  I 
say,  father !" 

ks  the  sun  went  down,  that  cry  quivered  through  the  woods. 

The  moon  arose.  Still  by  her  pale  light,  there  on  the  verge  of  the  cliflT, 
stood  the  boy,  gazing  in  his  father's  face. 

'*  ril  cut  him  down,  that's  what  Til  do  !"  he  said,  taking  a  hunter's  knife 
from  his  girdle. 

Standing  on  tip-toe  he  hacked  the  grape-vine  with  the  knife  ;  it  snapped 
with  a  sharp  sound :  she  boy  reached  forth  his  arms  to  grasp  his  father's 
body ;  for  a  moment  he  held  it  trembling  there,  the  blackened  face  silvered 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

But  his  grasp  was  feeble,  compared  to  the  weight  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  body  passed  from  his  hands.  There  was  a  hissing  sound  in  the  air — a 
dead  pause — a  heavy  splash  in  the  waters  below. 

The  boy  knelt  on  the  rock  and  gazed  below.  I  confess,  as  I  see  him 
kneeling  there,  the  light  of  the  moon  upon  his  waving  locks — the  silence  of 
night  only  broken  by  the  eternal  anthem  of  the  cataract, — that  I  cannot 
contemplate  without  a  shudder,  that  sad  and  terrible  picture : 

The  Boy,  leaning  over  the  rock,  as  he  gazes  with  straining  eyes,  far  down 
into  the  darkness  of  the  abyss,  for  the  dead  body  of  his  Father  ! 

XVI.— THE  SON  OP  THE  HUNTEB-8PY. 

The  gleam  of  the  hearthside  taper  flashed  far  over  the  valley  of  the  Bran- 
dywine.  From  the  upper  window  of  that  peaceful  home,  it  flamed  a  long 
and  quivering  ray  of  golden  light. 

The  old  house  stood  alone,  some  few  paces  from  the  rc)ad,  at  least  an 
hundrdd^yards  from  the  waters  of  the  Brandy  wine.  A  small  fabric  of  dark 
grey  stone,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  slope  of  grassy  sod,  with  steep  roof, 
narrow  windows,  and  a  rustic  porch  before  the  door.  On  either  side  of  the 
grassy  slope,  the  woods  darkened,  thick  and  luxuriant ;  above,  the  universe 
of  stars  shed  their  calm,  tranquil  light,  over  the  slumbering  valley ;  from 
afar,  the  musical  murmur  of  the  waves,  rolling  over  their  pebbled  bed,  broke 
;  the  deep  silence  of  the  night 

Let  us  look  through  the  darkness,  and  by  the  clear  starlight,  behold  this 
small  two-storied  fabric,  in  all  its  rustic  beauty,  while  yonder,  not  twenty 
yards  distant,  a  hay-rick  rises  from  the  level  of  the  sod. ,  All  is  still  around 
this  home  of  Brandy  wine,— -the  house,  the  gently-ascending  slope,  the  co- 
nical hay-rick,  the  sarrounding  woods,  present  a  picture  of  deep  repose. 
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We  win  enter  the  home,  yes,  into  the  upper  room,  from  whose  narrow 
window  the  ray  of  the  fireside  taper,  gleams  along  the  shadowy  yalley. 

An  old  man,  sitting  easily  in  his  oaken  arm-chair,  the  glow  of  the  candle 
upon  his  wrinkled  face  and  snowy  hairs.  The  smoke  of  his  pipe  winds 
around  his  face  and  head ;  his  blue  eyes  gleaming  with  calm  light,  and 
composed  features,  and  attitude  of  careless  «ase,  all  betoken  a  mind  at  peace 
with  Gpd  and  man. 

On  one  side  you  behold  his  couch,  with  its  coverlid  of  unruffled  white ; 
yonder  a  rude  table,  placed  beneath  a  small  mirror,  with'  a  Bible,  old  and 
venerable,  laid  upon  its  surface.  There  is  a  narrow  hearth,  simmering  with 
a  slight  fire  of  hickory  faggots  ;  beside  the  hearth,  you  see  the  door  of  a 
closet,  its  panels  hewn  of  solid  oak,  and  darkened  into  inky  blackness  by 
the  touch  of  time. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  calm  face  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  candle, 
sits  the  old  man,  coat  and  vest  thrown  aside,  as  he  quietly  smokes  his 
grateful  pipe.  As  he  knocks  the  ashes  from  the  bowl,  you  may  see  that 
he  is  one-armed ;  for  the  right  arm  has  been  severed  at  the  shoulder :  the 
sleeve  dangles  by  his  side. 

You  will  confess  that  it  is  but  a  quiet,  nay,  a  tame  picture,  which  I  have 
drawn  for  you — an  old  and  one-armed  man,  smoking  his  evening  pipe,  ere 
he  retires  to  rest,  his  wrinkled  face  melowed  with  unspeakable  content,  his 
blue  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  the  thick  grey  eye-brows,  as  with  the 
light  of  blessed  memories. 

And  yet  this  scene,  placed  beside  another  scene  which  will  occur  ere  an 
hour  passes,  might  well  draw  tears  from  a  heart  of  granite. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  places  his  hand  against  his  brow,  his  mild  blue 
eye  moistens  with  a  tear.  His  soul  is  with  the  past — with  the  wife  who 
now  sleeps  the  last  slumber,  under  the  sod  of  the  Quaker  graveyard — with 
the  scenes  of  battle  in  the  dim  forests,  where  the  rifle-blaze  streams  redly 
over  the  leaves,  and  the  yell  ul  the  Indian  mingles  with  the  war  of  the 
cataract. 

All  at  once  there  comes  a  memory  which  blanches  the  old  man's  cheek, 
fills  with  wild  light  his  calm  blue  eye.  Looking  back  into  time,  he  beholds 
a  dim  recess  of  the  forest,  perched  above  the  waters  of  the  cataract,  the  sun- 
beam playing  over  its  moss,  while  the  face  of  a  dead  man  glares  horribly  in 
the  last  flush  of  the  sunset  hour. 

The  old  man  rises,  paces  the  floor,  with  his  only  hand  wipes  the  moisture 
from  his  brow. 

^  It  was  right,"  he  murmurs — *'  He  had  betrayed  a  thousand  brave  men 
to  death,  and  he  died  !" 

And  yet,  look  where  he  might,  through  that  quiet  room,  he  beheld  a  dead 

man,  suspended  to  the  limb  of  a  forest  oak,  with  the  sunlight — that  last  red 

flush  of  sunset,  which  is  so  beautiful — playing  warmly  over  the  livid  features. 

This  you  will  confess,  was  a  terrible  memory,  or  a  strange  frenzy.     An 
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old  man  whose  life  for  at  least  twenty  years,  had  been  spent  in  the  scenes 
of  a  quiet  home,  to  behold  a  livid  face,  working  convulsively  in  deatb, 
wherever  he  turned  ! 

'*  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  wherever  I  turn,  I  seem  to  see — yes,  I  do 
see — a  dead  man's  face  !  And  whenever  I  try  to  think  of  my  dead  wife,  I 
hear  a  voice  repeating — *  this  night,  this  night  you  die  /'  " 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  resuming  his  'pipe,  a  slight  sound  disturbed  the 
silence  of  the  room.  He  turned,  and  there,  like  a  picture  framed  by  the 
rough  timbers  of  the  doorway,  beheld  the  form  of  a  young  girl,  clad  slightly, 
in  her  night-dress  with  a  mass  of  brown  hair  about  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

One  hand  was  raised,  the  finger  to  her  lip,  and  the  round  white  arm, 
^le*aming  in  the  light ;  the  other  grasped  the  handle  of  the  door. 

There  was  something  very  beautiful  in  the  sight. 

Not  that  her  dress  was  fashioned  of  silk  or  purple,  or  that  her  white 
neck  shone  with  the  gleam  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Ah,  no !  Her  dress 
was  made  of  coarse  homespun  cloth  ;  it  left  her  arms,  and  neck,  and  feet, 
bare  to  the  light.  Still  there  was  a  beauty  about  her  young  face,  which 
glowed  on  the  lips  and  cheeks,  with  the  warmth  of  a  summer  dawn,  and 
shone  .in  the  deep  blue  eyes,  with  the  tranquil  loveliness  of  a  starlight 
night. 

Her  hair  too;  you  cannot  say  that  it  gathered  in  curls,  or  floated  in 
tresses  ;  but  to  tell  the  sober  truth,  in  color  it  was  of  that  rich  brown  which 
deepens  into  black,  and  waving  from  her  white  forehead,  it  fell  in  one  glossy 
mass,  down  to  the  white  bosom,  which  had  never  been  ruffled  by  a  thought 
of  sin. 

With  regard  to  the  young  form,  whose  outlines  gleamed  on  you,  even 
from  the  folds  of  her  coarse  dress,  you  could  not  affirm  that  it  rivalled  the 
dream  of  the  Sculptor,  the  Venus  de  Medici,  or  burst  forth  in  all  the 
majestic  beauty  of  one  of  Raphael's  Painted  Poems.  It  was  but  the  form 
of  a  Peasant  Girl,  reminding  you  in  every  hue  and  outline,  of  a  wild  forest 
rose,  that  flourishing  alone  amid  large  green  leaves,  trembles  on  the  verge 
of  its  perfect  bloom  ;  not  so  gorgeous  as  a  hot-house  plant,  still  very  warm, 
and  very  loveable,  and  very  beautiful. 

And  she  stood  there,  even  on  the  threshold,  her  finger  to  her  lip,  gazing 
with  a  look  of  wild  alarm,  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  her  father,  the  one-  ' 
armed  schoolmaster  of  Brandy  wine. 

**  Mary  !*'  the  old  man  exclaimed,  his  eyes  expanding  with  wonder. 

**  Hush,  father  !  Do  you  not  hear  the  tread  of  armed  men  ?  Listen ! 
Do  you  not  hear  the  rattling  of  arms  ?  Hark !  That  deep-toned  whisper, 
coupled  with  an  oath — •  Mayland  the  spy — break  the  door — arrest^  and 
bear  him  to  the  British  camp  J*  " 

And  while  the  word  trembled  on  her  lip,  a  dull,  heavy  sound  broke  like 
a  knell  upon  the  air.  It  was  the  crashing  of  a  musket-stock  against  the 
door  of  the  schoolmaster's  home. 
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u  Ply  J  For  God's  sake,  fly !"  exclaimed  Mary,  darting  forward,  and 
laying  her  white  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm. 

•*  Fly  !"  he  echoed,  with  a  hewildered  look — "  Wherefore  ?  Whom 
have  T  wronged,  that  I  should  fly  from  my  own  home  at  midnight,  like  a 
hunted  beast  ?" 

In  brief  words,  uttered  with  gasping  breath  and  tremulous  bosom,  the 
Daughter  revealed  the  strange  secret : 

'^  A  week  ago,  you  gave  shelter  to  an  old  man,  clad  in  the  garb  of  forest^ 
hunter.  That  man  left  in  your  charge  a  pacquet,  which  you  promised  to 
transmit  without  delay,  to  the  Camp  of  Washington  !*' 

•*  And  did  so,  this  very  morning." 

"  That  pacquet  was  stolen  from  the  camp-chest  ot  General  Howe.  It 
contained  his  plans  of  batde — Now  do  you  guess  wherefore  the  British  sol- 
diers surround  your  house,  whispering  your  name  as  <  Mayland  the  Spy  ?'  " 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell. 

'*  Oh,  that  I  had  my  own  good  right  arm  again  !"  he  cried,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause — »*  I  would  defy  the  whole  pack  of  red-coat  hounds  !" 

Harsh  language,  this  !  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  old  school- 
master was  prejudiced  against  the  British ;  he  had  seen  but  one  side  of  the 
question — aye,  read  it  too,  in  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  homes  they  had 
burned,  in  the  livid  faces  of  the  farmers  they  had  butchered. 

The  Peasant  Girl — clad  lightly  as  she  was,  in  her  night  dress — tripped 
softly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  opened  the  closet  door.  In  a 
moment,  she  had  torn  the  loose  boards  from  the  floor.  , 

*^  Father,  the  way  of  escape  lies  before  you  !  This  ladder  descends 
from  the  closet  into  the  cellar ;  from  the  cellar  a  subterranean  passage  leads 
to  the  side  of  the  hiU  !  Quick — there  is  no  time  to  be  lost !  For  God*s 
sake—fly  !" 

*  The  ladder  was  used  as  a  stairway  in  the  old  times  ;  the  underground 
passage  was  made  in  the  time  o'  the  Injings,"  murmured  the  old  man* 
*'  But  my  daughter,  who  wi.i  protect  you  ?" 

.    "  They  seek  not  to  harm  me,"  she  hurriedly  exclaimed — "  Hark  1     Do 
you  hear  their  shouts  ?"  ^ 

And,  aa  if  in  answer  to  her  words,  there  came  a  hoarse  and  murmuring 
cry  from  beneath  the  windows. 

"  One  blow,  and  we'll  force  the  door !"  a  deep  voice  was  heard — "  Re- 
member, comrades  !  a  hundred  guineas,  if  we  catch  the  Spy !" 

The  old  man  hesitated  no  longer.  Placing  a  foot  on  the  ladder,  he  began 
to  descend.  His  daughter  bending  over  him,  held  the  light  in  her  extended 
^and;  its  rays  lighted  his  grey  hairs,  and  warmed  the  soil  outlines  of 
her  face. 

**  Quick,  father !"  she  gaspingly  whispered — "  The  passage  leads  out  on 
the  hill-side,  near  the  hay-stack  !  Ha !  he  descends — one  moment  more 
and  he  will  stand  in  the  passage  !    Another  moment^  and  he  will  be  free  l"^ 
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Holding  the  light  above  her  head,  she  swept  her  brown  hair  aside  from 
her  face,  and  gazed  into  the  darkness  beneath  with  dilating  eyes. 

Still  from  beneath  the  windows  arose  that  hoarse  cry ;  again  the  crash  of. 
musquei-s'tocks  against  the  door. 

<*  In  truth,  thee  father  is  in  great  danger,"  said  a  mild  voice,  which  made 
the  foung  girl  start  as  though  she  had  trod  on  a  serpent's  fang. 

She  turned,  and  beheld  a  man  of  slender  frame,  clad  in  the  plain  garb  of 
the  Quaker  faith.  Gaze  upon  him  and  tell  me,  in  that  contracted  face,  with 
sharp  nose  and  hawk-like  grey  eyes,  thin  lips  and  brown  hair,  curling  to 
the  shoulders,  do  you  recognize  some  Memory  of  the  Past  ? 

Does  it  look  like  the  face  of  the  Hunter-Spy,  who  hung  above  the 
chasm,  long  years  ago,  or  like  the  countenance  of  his  Son,  the  laughing  boy, 
whose  blood  was  congealed  to  ice,  by  the  vision  of  the  murdered  man  ? 

**  Gilbert  Gates !"  exclaimed  Mary ;  **  here,  too,  in  this  hour  of  peril  1 
Then  indeed,  does  evil  threaten  us  !" 

*<  Maiden,  thee  wrongs  me,"  exclaimed  that  soft  and  insinuating  voice. 
^'  Passing  along  the  valley,  on  the  way  to  my  farm,  which — as  thee  knows 
—lies  near  Brenton's  ford,  I  beheld  thee  father's  house  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  who  clamored  for  his  blood.  I  found  entrance  by  a  back 
window,  and  am  here  to  save  thee." 

"Burst  open  the  door!"  arose  the  shout  from  beneath  the  windows. 
•<  We'll  trap  the  Rebel  in  his  den  !" 

*<  You  here  to  save  me  ?"  exclaimed  Mary,  as  she  blus(ied  from  the 
bosom  to  the  brow  with  scorn.  **  I  tell  you  man,  there  is  Traitor  on  your 
forehead  and  in  your  eye  !'' 

"  Look  thee,  maiden — but  two  hours  ago,  thee  father  did  reject  the  offer 
of  marriage  which  I  made  to  thee,  with  words  of  bitterness  and  scorn. 
Now  he  is  threatened  with  death — ^nay,  smile  not  in  derision — thy  honor  is 
menaced  with  ruin !  Be  mine-r>yea,  consent  to  receive  my  hand  in  mar- 
riage, and  I  will  save  ye  ! 

*'  Ah  !  his  footsteps  are  in  the  cellar^he  gains  the  passage — ^he  is  saved  !" 
exclaimed  Mary,  as  she  flung  the  rays  of  the  light  into  the  gloom  below. 
"  Be  yours !"  and  while  every  pulse  throbbed  tumultuously  with  loathing, 
she  turned  to  the  strange  man  by  her  side — "  Neither  your  assumed  dress, 
nor  awkward  attempt  at  the  Quaker  dialect,  can  deceive  me  !  I  know  you 
—scorn  you !  Nay,  do  not  advance — I  am  but  a  weak  girl,  but  dare  to 
pollute  me,  with  but  a  finger's  touch,  and  as  heaven  nerves  my  arm,  I  will 
brain  you  with  this  oaken  brand  !" 

She  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  closet,  one  hand  grasping  the  light,  while 
the  other  raised  aloft  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  which  she  had  seized  firom  the 
floor. 

You  can  see  the  man  of  slender  figure  and  Quaker  dress  shrink  back  ap- 
palled. A  wild  light  blazes  in  his  grey  eye ;  his  long,  talon-like  fingers  m 
pressed  convulsively  against  his  breast.    Suddenly  his  hard  features  wei« 
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softened  by  a  look  of  emotion,  which  played  over  his  face  like  a  sunbeam 
trembling  on  a  rock  of  granite. 

«*  Maiden,  did  thee  know*  my  life — ^my  oath — thee  would  not  taunt  me 
thus.  He  died  alone  in  the  wild  wood — ah,  even  now,  I  see  the  sunset 
flush  upon  his  icy  face  !  My  father — the  only  friend  I  ever  had — the  only 
thing  I  ever  loved.  Maiden,  become  mine,  and  all  shall  be  forgotten-^all, 
even  my  oaTh  !" 

Clasping  his  hands,  while  his  cold  grey  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  he  ad- 
vanced, and  gazed  upon  the  warm  bloom  of  the  maiden's  face. 

For  a  moment,  she  gazed  upon  him,  while  the  flush  of  scorn,  which  red- 
dened het  cheeks,  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  deep  compassion. 

Again  that  deep  roar  beneath  the  windows — ^hark  1  A  crash — a  wild  yell 
— *«  We  have  the  Rebel  up  Stairs,  and  the  guineas  are  ours  !" 

'<  Does  thee  consent  ?"  exclaimed  Gilbert  Gates,  advancing  a  single  step. 

**  Ha !  The  door  between  the  cellar  and  the  passage  is  unfastened ! 
But  I  will  save  my  father  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  !" 

With  one  bound  she  flung  herself  upon  the  ladder,  and  with  the  light 
above  her  head,  descended  into  the  darkness  of  the  cellar.  As  she  went 
down,  her  hair  fell  wavingly  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  over  the  bosom 
which  heaved  tumultuously  into  the  light. 

Gilbert  Gates  in  his  Quaker  garb,  with  his  hands  folded  over  his  narrow 
chest,  stood  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  school-master's  bed-room.  All 
was  darkness  around  him,  yet  there  was  a  light  within,  which  burned  his 
heart-strings,  and  filled  his  blood  with  liquid  fire. 

Darkness  around  him  ;  no  eye  to'  look  upon  the  writhings  of  his  face ;  and 
yet,  even  there  through  the  gloom,  he  beheld  that  fearful  vision— a  dead 
man  swinging  over  the  abyss  of  a  cataract,  with  the  sunset  flush  upon  his 
icy  face. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  trampling  feet  upon  the  stairs ;  then  the 
blaze  of  torches  flashed  into  the  room,  and  some  twenty  forms  dressed  iu 
the  attire  of  Tory  Refugees — ^half-robber,  half-soldier — came  rushing  over 
the  threshhold. 

"  The  schoolmaster — where  is  he  ?"  exclaimed  their  leader,  a  burly  ruf- 
fian, with  crape  over  his  face,  and  a  white  belt  across  his  breast  "  Speak, 
Gilbert !" 

''  The  Spy !"  echoed  the  deep  voices  of  the  Tories,  as  they  waved  their 
torches,  their  rifles,  and  their  knives,  above  their  heads. 

**  Yes,  Smoothspeech,  where's  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  purty  robin  his 
daughter,  Polly  ?"  cried  a  voice  which  issued  from  a  mass  of  carbi^ncled 
face,  which  in  its  turn,  surmounted  by  a  huge  form  clad  in  scarlet.  "A 
hundred  guineas  for  the  lass,  you  know  ;  eh,  comrades  ?" 

The  answer  of  Gilbert  was  short  and  concise. 

**  In  truth,  it  seems  to  me,  the  old  man  Mayland  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
are  even  now  in  the  cellar,  attending  to  their  household  affairs  !'* 
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With  one  movemeDt,  the  Tory  Captain  and  his  comrades  rushed  down 
the  stairway. 

Gilbert  approached  the  closet ;  a  light,  gleaftiing  from  the  cellar  below, 
bathed  his  face  in  a  red  glare. 

"  He  will  emerge  from  the  passage  on  the  hillside,  near  the  hay-stack," 
he  muttered,  while  a  demoniac  look  worked  over  his  contracted  face.— 
•*  Fairer  tombs  have  I  seen — but  none  so  warm  !" 

As  he  gazes  down  the  narrow  passage,  the  light  from  beneath,  reddening 
his  face,  while  his  slender  form  quivers  with  a  death-like  agony  Let  us 
go  back  through  the  vista  of  twenty  years,  and  behold  the  boy  gazing  into 
the  darkness  of  the  chasm,  in  search  of  his  father's  corse. 

Who,  in  the  cold-featured,  stony-eyed  Gilbert  Gates,  WQuld  recognize  the 
boy  with  laughing  eyes  and  flowing  hair  ? 


The  blaze  of  torches  illumined  the  cellar. 

Before  a  door  of  solid  oak,  which  separated  the  cellar  from  the  snbterra* 
nean  passage,  the  Tories  paused.  Then  deep-muttered  oaths  alone  disturbed 
the  midnight  silence.  * 

''  Quick — we  have  no  time  to  lose — he  is  hidden  in  the  nnderground 
passage — ^let  us  force  the  door,  before  the  people  of  the  valley  come  to  his 
rescue  I" 

Thus  speaking,  the  Tory  leader,  whose  face  was  hidden  beneath  the  folds 
of  crape,  pointed  with  his  sword  towards  a  heavy  billet  of  wood,  which 
laid  on  the  hard  clay  of  the  cellar  floor. 

Four  stalwart  Tories  seize  it  in  thei^  muscular  grasp ;  they  stand  pre- 
pared to  dash  the  door  from  its  hinges. 

*'  One  good  blow  and  the  Spy  is  ours  l"  shouts  the  Tory  leader,  with 
an  oath. 

<'  And  the  guineas — don't  forget  the  guineas,  and  the  girll"  growled  the 
red-faced  British  Sergeant. 

The  torch-light  fell  over  their  faces,  frenzied  by  intoxication  and  rage, 
over  their  forms,  clad  in  plain  farmer's  costume,  with  a  belt  across  every 
chest,  a  powder  horn  by  each  side. 

And  at  this  moment,  as  they  stand  ready  to  dash  the  door  into  fragments, 
on  the  other  side  stands  Mary,  the  peasant  girl,  her  round  white  arm  sup- 
plying the  place  of  bar  and  fastening.  Yes,  with  the  light  in  her  extended 
right  arm,  she  gazes  afler  the  retreating*  form  of  her  father,  while  her  led 
arm  is  placed  through  the  staples,  in  place  of  the  >bar. 

One  blow,  and  the  maiden's  arm  will  be  rent  in  fragments,  even  to  the 
shoulder,  one  blow,  and  over  her  crushed  and  trampled  body,  will  be  made 
the  pathway  of  the  ravager  and  robber ! 

"Heaven,  pity  me!  My  father  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  roll  the 
rock  from  the  mouth  of  the  passage !    I  hear  their  voices — their  threats — 
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they  prepare  to  force  the  door,  but  I  will  foil  them  even  yet  1  They  shall 
not  pass  to  my  father's  heart,  save  over  the  dead  body  of  his  child !" 

Meanwhile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  the  four  ruffians  stood  ready 
with  the  bi!let  of  oak,  in  their  iron  grasp. 

"  Now !"  shouted  the  Tory  Captain,  "  one  good  blow,  and  it  is  done !" 

They  swayed  the  log  slowly  to  and  fro— it  moved  forward, — all  the  im- 
pulse of  their  iron  sinews  concentrated  in  the  effort — when  a  heavy  body 
fell  from  the  narrow  window  of  the  cellar  and  beat  the  billet  to  the  ground. 

The  curse  of  the  Tory  leader  echoed  through  the  vault. 
\   In  a  moment,  ere  they  could  raise  a  hand,  up  from  the  darkness  there 
rose  the  forni  of  a  giant  negro,  bared  to  the  waist,  his  broad  chest  heaving, 
while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  his  inky  face. 

"  Black  Sampson !"  growled  the  Tory.  <«  Stand  aside  charcoal,  or  I'll 
cut  you  down !" 

<*  Look  heah  !"  shouted  the  Negro,  confronting  the  armed  Tories  with 
his  bared  arms  and  breast,  while  his  teeth  grated  convulsively.  *<  Stan'  off 
— I  say  s-t-a-n'  off!  Ole  Massa  Maylan'  kind  to  Sampson — ^gib  him  bread 
when  he  hungry — med'cin'  when  he  sick  !  Now  you  gwain  to  hurt  de  ole 
man  ?  I  'spose  not,  while  Sampson  hab  an  arm  !  Stan'  off — I'm  dange- 
rous !" 

And  the  black  Hercules  towered  aloA,  his  sinews  writhing,  his  teeth 
clenched,  his  features — moulded  with  the  aquiline  contour  of  the  Ajshantee 
race — quivering  with  rage. 

There  was  a  struggle — the  gleam  of  arms — shouts  and  curses — yet  stiH 
the  Negro  beat  them  back — dashing  their  swofds  aside  with  his  weaponless 
hands. 

StQl,  true  to  that  wild  fidelity — which  burned  in  his  savage  heart  like  a 
gleam  from  Heaven — he  shouted  his  hoarse  war-cry.       \ 

•*  De  ole  man  kind  to  Sampson  !  'Spose  you  hurt  him  ?  You  mus'  kill 
dis  nigga  fust !" 

Again  he  beat  them  back — but  at  last,  by  a  simultaneous  effort  they  bore 
him  to  the  earth. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  shriek  quivered  through 
the  cellar.  , 

"  Saved — my  father — saved  !" 

There,  beneath  the  glare  of  the  torches,  lay  the  form  of  the  feinting  girl 
— her  bosom  pulseless,  her  face  as  white  as  death. 

«*  This  way  !"  cried  the  Tory  Captain.  "  We  will  secure  the  Spy  first, 
and  then  his  daughter  I" 

They  rushed  after  their  leader — their  shouts  and  cries,  echoed  far  along 
tbe  passage. 

In  another  moment,  a  light  shone  over  the  cellar  and  a  man  of  some 
twenty-six  years,  attired  in  the  brown  dress  of  a  farmer,  with  blue  ^yes  and 
flaxen  hair,  advanced  toward  the  unconscious  girL 
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<*  Here's  a  purty  basiness  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  strong  German  accent 
— "  De  nigga  kilt,  and  Polly  half  dead !" 

And  thus  speaking,  honest  Gotleib  Hoff  knelt  before  the  unconscious 
girl. 

On  the  green  slope,  which  arose  from  the  scfiool-master's  home,  toward 
the  woods,  on  the  hill-top  stood  the  strange  being  whom  we  have  known  as 
the  son  of  the  Hunter-Spy,  and  the  Pretended  Quaker — Gilbert  Gates. 

Above  him  arched  the  universe  of  stars — around  him,  slumbered  the 
peaceful  valley  of  Brandywiue — within  him,  burned  the  tortures  of  a  lost 
soul. 

In  his  talon-like  fingers  Jie  crushed  a  much-worn  paper ;  *it  had  been 
pinned  to  the  dead  man's  breast  some  twenty  years  ago.  ^ 

There  were  cold  drops  of  sweat  upon  his  brow ;  he  trembled'  from  his 
heart  to  his  finger  ends. 

"  They  are  on  his  track,  the  dupes,  the  tools  of  my  vengeance !  Mine — 
mine — father  and  daughter,  both  mine  !  For  him  a  death  of  horror — for 
her  a  life  of  shame  !  Hah !  I  hear  their  shouts — they  pursue  him  to  the 
death  !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  long  column  of  light  was  flung  over  the  green  sward 
where  he  stood,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  A  huge  rock  was  rolled 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mound,  and  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  ruffian  band 
swelled  on  the  air. 

A  figure  sprang  fiom  the  shelter  of  the  mound — a  weak  and  aged  man— 
his  attire  covered  with  earth,  and  torn  in  fragments — his  blue  eyes,  wander- 
ing in  their  glance,  his  grey  hairs  tossing  to  the  impulse  of  the  night  breeze. 

As  he  sprung  out  upon  the  sod,  he  muttered  the  name  of  God  : 

*«  It  is  hard  for  an  old  man  like  me  to  be  hunted  to  death  like  a  mad  dog ! 
Let  me  see,  which  way  shall  I  turn  ?    I  must  take  to  the  woods  !" 

**  Nay,  friend  Maykind,  nay,"  said  a  mild  and  conciliating  voice  :  •'  Thee 
has  never  trusted  in  me,  yet  now  will  I  save  thy  life.  Not  to  the  woods, 
for  the  bloodhounds  are  too  near ;  in  truth  they  are.  But  to  the  hay-stack ! 
Behold  this  cavity,  which  I  have  made  to  conceal  thee,  amid  this  pile  of 
hay  !'• 

**  Gilbert  Gates  !"  cried  the  old  man,  starting  back.  '*  I  trust  you  not — 
there  is  Traitor  written  on  your  face !" 

**  Hark  !  Does  thee  hear  the  shouts  of  thee  pursuers  ?  '  Death,  death 
to  Mayland  the  Spy  !'     Will  thee  trust  to  them  ?" 

"  To  the  hay-stack  be  it,  then  !"  cried  the  bewildered  old  man :  «« Bless 
me,  what  does  this  mean  ?   A  hole  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  of  the  stack !" 

«•  I'll  tell  thee  when  thou  art  saved !"  cried  Gilbert,  with  his  peculiar 
smile.  •*  In,  friend  Mayland,  in !  They  will  never  suspect  thee  hidmg- 
place — ^I  will  conceal  it  with  this  loose  hay !" 

In  a  onoment  Jacob  Mayland  disappeared,  while  Gilbert  Gates  stood  ak>ne 
in  the  centre  of  the  sward. 
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The  hay-8tack,  round,  compact  and  uniform  in  appearance,  rose  darkly 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  stars.  Within  its  centre,  cramped,  confined,  scarce 
able  to  breathe,  crouched  Jacob  Mayland,  the  one-armed  schoolmaster. 

A  shout  from  the  mound,  a  flash  of  light,  and  some  twenty  forms  leap 
one  by  one,  from  the  mouth  of  the  passage. 

«*  Ha  !  Gilbert  Gates !"  shouted  the  Tory  leader — ^•^  which  way  went 
they  spy  ?" 

**To  the  woods !  to  the  woods!"  cried  Gilbert,  as  his  sharp  features 
glowed  in  the  light  of  twenty  torches. 

**  liOok,  you  smooth-speech  !"  cried  the  huge  British  Sergeant,  stumbling 
forward — ^  I  don't  trust  you.  Your  broad-brimmed  hat  don't  hide  your 
villainous  face.     By ,  I  believe  you've  helped  this  Spy  to  escape  !" 

A  hoarse  murmur  arose  from  the  bravoes,  who  with  ominous  looks,  came 
grouping  round  the  False  Quaker. 

*'  Now,  friend  Hamsdroff,  do  not  get  into  a  passion,"  said  Gilbert,  in  his 
mildest  tones — *'  or  if  thee  does  get  into  a  passion,  I  beseech — '  his  face 
assumed  an  expression  which,  in  its  mingled  mildness  and  hatred,  chilled 
even  the  drunken  Sergeant  to  the  heart — ^*  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  Jire  the 
poor  man's  hay-Btack  /" 

"  Ha,  ha  !  Won't  I  though  ?"  shouted  the  Sergeant  "  The  old  fox 
has  escaped,  but  we'll  bum  his  nest !" 

He  seized  a  torch  and  dashed  it  along  the  hay. 

••  Fire  the  hay-stack,  my  boys  !"  shouted  the  tory  leader :  "  Fire  the 
hay-stack,  every  man  of  you  !     Bum  the  rebel  out  of  house  and  home  !" 

As  you  look,  twelve  of  the  band  rush  forward  and  encircle  the  hay-stack 
with  a  belt  of  flame.  Another  moment — a  sudden  breeze  from  the  forest — 
the  hay-stack  glows  from  the  sward  a  mass  of  living  flame. 

The  fire  whizzed,  and  crackled,  and  hissed,  winding  around  the  cone  of 
hay,  and  shooting  in  one  long  bolumn,  into  the  midnight  sky.  Abroad  over 
the  meadow,  abroad  over  the  forest,  crimsoning  each  leaf  with  a  blood-red 
glow,  high  and  higher,  fierce  and  madder,  it  whirled  and  rose,  that  Column 
of  flame. 

Now  the  Tories,  half  in  rage  and  half  in  drunken  joy,  mingled  hand  in 
hand,  and  danced  around  the  burning  pile. 

"  Hurrah  for  King  George !"  shouted  the  Sergeant,  leaping  from  the 
ground.     •<  Death  to  all  Rebels  !" 

«*  So  perish  all  rebels  !"  echoed  the  Tories. 

And  higher  and  higher  rose  the  flame. 

Up  to  the  heavens,  paling  the  stars  with  its  burning  red— over  the  green 
of  the  meadows — down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine — ^up  the  hill- 
side— along  the  woods,  it  rose,  that  merry  flame  ! 

As  in  the  blaze  of  noonday,  lay  the  level  sward,  the  grey  stone  house  of 
the  schoolmaster,  the  frame  barn  with  its  fences  and  outhouses — while 
around  the  burning  pile,  merrier  and  gayer  danced  the  soldiers,  flinging  theii 
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swords  in  the  blood-red  light,  and  sending  the  name  of  the^  Good  Ring 
George  to  the  skies  ! 

Retired  in  the  background,  some  few  yards  from  the  burning  stack,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  his  head  turned  to  one  side,  stood  Gilbert  Gates, 
the  Sou  of  the  Hunter-Spy.  A  smile  on  his  pinched  lips,  a  cold  gleam  in 
his  eye. 

"  Fire  the  house  !"  shouted  the  Tory  leader. 

They  turned  to  fire  the  house,  but  a  low,  moaning  sound  broke  on  the 
air — it  caused  the  troopers,  brutal  as  they  were,  to  start  with  horror.  The 
leader  of  the  Tories  wheeled  suddenly  round  bending  his  head  to  catch  the 
slightest  whisper ;  the  face  of  the  Sergeant  grew  white  as  his  sword 
belt. 

That  low,  moaning  sound  swelled  to  a  shriek — a  shriek  that  curdled  their 
blood.  It  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  burning  hay-stack — along  the  breeze 
it  yelled,  and  died  away.  Another  shriek  and  another !  Three  sounds 
more  horrible  never  broke  on  the  ears  of  man.  In  a  moment  all  was  still 
as  death — the  hay-stack  crashed  down  with  a  deadened  sound.  Nothing 
was  left  but  a  pile  of  smouldering  embers.  All  was  still  as  death,  but  a  dim 
object  moved  amid  the  last  remains  of  the  burning  hay — moved,  struggled, 
and  was  still. 

For  the  last  time,  the  flame  glared  into  the  midnight  sky. 

Disclosed  by  that  red  glare,  stood  Gilbert  Gates,  perusing  the  crushed 
paper  which  he  grasped  in  his  talon-fingers. 

These  are  the  words  which  he  read  by  the  glare  of  the  hay-stack,  words 
written  in  a  cramped  hand — perhaps  in  blood — and  dated  more  than  twenty 
years  before  this,  September  day  in  1777 : 

"  Isaac  Gate8--a  Traitor  and  Spy — Hung  by  three  soldiers  of  his 
Majesty's  Army,  Jacob  Mayland." 

"  He  died  alone  in  the  wild  woods — ^and  I — his  son,  and  his  avenger!" 

With  these  words,  the  son  of  the  Hunter-Spy  passed  behind  the  barn, 
and  was  lost  to  sight. 

And  from  the  accursed  pile  of  death  fled  the  soldiers,  spurring  their  horses 
to  their  utmost  speed — with  the  fear  and  horror  of  coward  guilt  they  fled— 
while  far  over  the  plain,  far  over  the  valley,  came  the  men  of  Brandywine, 
roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  burning  hay-stack.  Yes,  from  the  hill-top 
and  valley  they  came,  as  the  last  embers  of  the  fire  were  yet  glowing  on 
'  the  green  sward. 

And  two  figures  emerged  from  the  door  of  the  schoolmaster's  house,  the 
form  of  a  stout  and  muscular  man,  and  the  form  of  a  trembling  maiden. 

«*  Gollieb,  it  seems  like  a  dream,"  said  the  maiden.  "  The  flight  of  ray 
father,  the  chase  in  the  passage — the  swoon !  Thank  God,  my  father  has 
escaped  !     But  what  means  this  sudden  stillness— yon  flickering  fire  ?" 

They  reached  the  burning  embers  on  the  hili*side  and  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  upon  the  scene. 
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A  mass  of  burning  hay,  a  pile  of  ashes,  the  wreck  of  some'  splintered 
boards,  were  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  the  location  of  the  hay-stack.  • 

**  What  is  that  dark  thing  in  the  fire  ?**  exclaimed  Mary  Mayland-* 
•»  Quick,  Gotlieb — hold  the  light  nearer — it  seems  to  move,  to  stir  !" 

Gotlieb  held  the  light  over  the  darkened  mass.  Here  let  me  pause  for  a 
single  moment. 

You  may  charge  me  with  painting  horrors^  that  never  existed. 

And  yet  there  is  not  a  hill  or  a  valley  in  any  one  of  the  old  Thirteen 
States  unstained  with  the  blood  of  peaceAil  men,  shed  by  the  hirelings  of 
King  George. 

Not  only  on  the  soil  of  Brandy  wine,  but  in  a  quiet  home  of  Germantown, 
was  a  deed  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  committed  by  American  Tories 
and  their  British  brethren. 

An  old  man  burned  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  the  soldiers  of  King  George : 
it  is  horrible,  but  having  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  beautiful  game  of 
War,  which  Kings  and  Tyrants  have  played  for  some  four  thousand  years  ; 
le^  us' write  it  down,  aye,  in  its  darkest  and  bloodiest  details,  so  that  the 
children  of  our  day  may  know  the  features  of  Cfvil  War. 

War  has  been  painted  too  long  as  a  pretty  thing,  spangled  with  buttons, 
fluttering  with  ribbons,  waving  with  plumes. 

Let  us  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  it  is  ;  a  horrible  bandit,  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  the  knife  of  murder  in  his  hand,  the  fire  of  carnage 
in  his  eye. 

^^he  war  which  Washington  waged,  was  not  trar,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  It  was  only  the  defence  of  one^s  hearthside  again»t  the  robber 
and  murderer. 

But  of  all  the  hideous  murders  which  have  been  done,  for  two  thousand 
years,  the  war  waged  by  the  British  King,  against  the  American  People^ 
was  the  foulest,  the  dastardliest,  the  bloodiest. 

It  was  a  massacre  of  eight  years,  beginning  to  kill  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
ending  its  work  of  butchery,  only  when  it  was  crushed  at  Yorktown. 

Let  no  mawkish  sympathy  for  Great  Britain  shake  this  truth  from  our 
souls.  The  Englishman  we  do  not  hate ;  he  is  the  countryman  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  he  is  our  brother. 

But  it  will  take  a  thousand  years  of  good  deeds  to  wash  from  the  History 
of  Englancf,  the  horrid  and  merciless  butcheries  which  she  perpetrated  in 
the  Eight  Years'  War. 

To  forgive  these  crimes  is  our  duty,  but  to  forget  them  — 

Can  a  child  forget  the  wretch  who  butchered  his  mother  ? 

Why,  at  the  thought,  the  dead  of  our  batdefields  bleed  again — aye,  from 
the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  armed  for  the  combat,  starts  the  solemn  ghost 
of  Washington ! 

Jjet  us  follow  this  tragedy  to  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time,  remember — it 
is  only  one  among  a  thousand. 
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Gotlielr  held  the  light  over  the  darkened  mass. 

Yes,  while  the  men  of  Brandywine  formed  a  circle  about  the  scene, 
grouping  around  the  form  of  the  farmer  and  the  maiden,  the  light  streamed 
over  that  hideous  object  among  the  embers. 

Mary,  the  daughter  advanced,  her  face  glowing  mildly  in  the  light,  ad- 
vanced and — ^looked — 

— There  are  some  sights  which  it  is  blasphemy  to  paint,  and*  this  is  one 
of  them ! — 

Some  Angel  of  Mercy,  at  the  sight,  took  from  her  sense  and  consciousness. 
She  fell :  her  white  hands  outstretched,  touched  the  mangled  form  of  her 
father. 

Then  one  groan  heaving  from  an  hundred  hearts,  swelled  on  the  air. 

A  dark  form  came  rushing  to  the  scene ;  breasting  the  spectators  aside, 
Sampson,  the  Giant  Negro  stood  there,  gazing  upon  the  horrid  mass  at 
his  feet. 

And  he  knelt  there,  and  his  lips  moved,  and  murmured  i^vow — not  in 
English — ^but  in  his  wild  Ashantee  tongue.  A  heathen,  with  but  an  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  Christian  Truth,  dragged  from  his  native  land  into 
slavery  when  but  a  child,  the  son  of  a  savage  king,  he  murmured  above 
the  old  man's  skeleton  his  horrible  vow,  devoting  the  murderers  to  his 
Moloch  God. 

How  that  vow  was  kept  let  the  records  of  Brandywine  witness  ! 

At  the  moment  while  stout  Gotlieb,  appalled  and  stricken  into  stone,  stood 
holding  the  light  over  the  dead — as  Mary,  pale  and  beautiful,  lay  beside 
that  which  was  her  father,  only  an  hour  ago — as  the  huge  negro  bent  above 
the  witness  of  murder,  his  sinews  quivering,  lips  clenched  and  eyes  glaring, 
as  he  took  the  vow — at  this  moment,  while  the  spectators  stood  alternately 
melted  into  tears  and  frozen  into  the  dead  apathy  of  horror. 

There  came  a  peaceful  man,  gliding  silently  through  the  crowd,  his  bosom 
trembling  with  deep  compassion,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears. 

**  Ah,  this  is  a  terrible  thing !"  said  a  tremulous  voice — **  In  truth  is  it !" 

And  the  Son  of  the  Hdntbr-Spy  stood  gazing  on  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  Father's  Execcjtioner. 

XVII.— BLACK   SAMPSON. 

% 

How  beautiful  in  yonder  graveyard,  the  wild  flowers  bloom,  above  the 
Mother's  grave ! 

Fond  hopes  are  buried  here,  yes,  beneath  the  rank  grass  and  the  dark 
mould,  a  true  heart  that  once  throbbed  with  the  pulsations  of  that  passion 
which  is  most  like  Heaven-— a  Mother's  Love — moulders  into  dust 

And  yet  from  the  very  rankness  of  the  mould,  that  encloses  the  Mother's 
form,  from  the  very  eyes  and  skull  of  Death,  fair  flowers  bloom  beautifully 
into  light,  and  with  their  fragrance  sanctify  the  graveyard  air. 
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So  from  the  very  blood  and  horror  of  the  battle-field,  many"  a  tender 
▼irtue  is  bom,  yes,  from  the  carnage  which  floods  the  green  meadow  with 
the  life-current  of  a  thousand  hearts,  many  a  god-like  heroism  springs 
gloriously  into  life. 

War  is  the  parent  of  many  virmes.  Not  Invading  War,  which  attracts 
ten  thousand  erimes  with  its  blood-red  sword,  and  fills  the  land  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  its  children.  No !  Invading  War  is  the  Vulture  of  the 
Andes,  gorgeous  in  its  plumage,  bloody  and  merciless  in  its  hatred,  loath- 
some in  its  appetite.     It  feeds  only  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

But  War  for  Home,  and  for  Home's  holiest  altar,  honest  war  waged  with 
a  sword,  that  is  taken  from  its  resting  place  above  the  poor  man's  hearth, 
and  sanctified  with  the  tears  of  his  wife.^  War  that  is  fought  beneath  a 
clear  sky»  on  a  native  soil,  with  the  eyes  of  angels  watching  all  the  while  ; 
this  is  a  holy  thing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

From  such  a  war,  fought  on  the  Continent  of  America,  during  the  long 
course  of  Eight  years,  and  extending  its  battle-field  from  the  rock  of  Que- 
bec ta  the  meadows  of  Savannah,  a  thousand  unknown  virtues  rushed  into 
birth. 

I  speak  not  now,  of  the  sublime  virtue  of  Waslhington,  the  heroism  of  La 
Fayette,  the  wild  energy  of  Anthony  Wayne.  No !  The  hero  whose 
savage  virtue  is  yet  recorded  in  every  blade  of  grass,  that  waves  above  the 
field  of  Brandy  wine,  was  a  poor  man.  A  very  humble  man  who  had  toiled 
from  dawn  until  dusk,  with  the  axe  or  spade..  A  rude  man  withal,  who 
made  his  home  in  a  miserable  hut,  yet  still  a  Hero ! 

The  virtue  that  he  cherished  was  a  savage  virtue,  meaning  in  plain  words. 
Fidelity  unto  Death  and  after  Death,  yet  still  a  virtue. 

Start  not  when  I  tell  you,  that  this  hero  was — a  Negro !  His  hair 
crisped  into  wool,  his  skin  blackened  to  the  hue  of  ink,  by  the  fiery  -sun  of 
his  clime  and  race,  his  hands  harsh  and  bony  with  iron  toil. 

He  was  a  Negro  and  yet  a  Hero  ! 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  no  factionist,  vowed  to  the  madness  of  treason, 
under  the  sounding  name  of— Humanity.  I  have  no  sympathy— ^no  scorn 
•^nothing  but  pity  for  those  miserably  deluded  men,  who  in  order  to  free 
the  African  race,  would  lay  unholy  hands  upon  the  American  Union. 

That  American  Union  is  a  holy  thing  to  me.  It  was  baptized  some 
seventy  years  ago,  in  a  river  of  sacred  blood.  *  For  that  Union  thousands 
of  brave  men  left  their  homes,  their  wives,  all  that  man  holds  dear  in  order 
to  die,  amid  ice  and  snows,  the  shock  of  batdes,  the  dishonor  of  gibbets. 
No  one  can  count  the  tears,  the  prayers,  the  lives,  that  have  sanctified  this 
American  Union,  making  it  an  eternal  bond  of  brotherhood  for  innumerable 
millions,  an  altar  forever  sacred  to  the  Rights  of  Man.  For  seventy  years 
and  more,  the  Smile  of  God  has  beamed  upon  it.  The  man  that  for  any 
pretence,  would  lay  a  finger  upon  one  of  its  pillars,  not  only  blasphemes 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  but  invokes  upon  his  name  the  Curse  of  all  ages 
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yet  to  come.  I  care  not  how  plausible  his  argument,  how  swelling  his 
sounding  periods,  how  profuse  his  •  sympathy  for  suffering  hutnaniiy^* 
that  man  is  a  Traitor  to  the  soil  that  bore  him,  a  Traitor  to  the  mother 
whose  breast  gave  him  nourishment,  a  Traitor  to  the  Deadt  whose  very 
graves  abhor  the  pollution  of  his  footsteps. 

All  that  such  a  person  can  ptead  in  extenuation,  is  the  miserable  excuse 
of  cowardice  combined  with  folly.  Arnold  was  a  hero,  a  man  of  genius, 
although  a  Traitor.  Xiie  man  who  would  taint  with  one  unhallowed  word 
the  sanctity  of  the  Union,  stands  arrayed  in  the  leprosy  of  Arnold^s 
Treason,  without  one  redeeming  ray  of  his  heroism,  one  spark  of  his 
genius. 

For  the  American  Union  us  to  Political  Freedom,  what  the  Bible  is  to 
Religious  Hope.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
sacred  volume,  various  creeds  may  spring  from  misconstruction  of  its  pages, 
defects  of  translation  may  mar  the  sublimest  of  its  beauties. 

Would  you  therefore  blot  the  Bible  from  the  earth  ?  Give  us  a  better,  a 
holier  book,  before  you  take  this  from  our  homes  and  hearts  ! 

80  the  American  Union  may  be  the  object  of  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion ;  it  may  be  liable  to  misinterpretation,  or  be  darkened  by  the  smoke  of 
conflicting  creeds  ;  yes,  it  may  shelter  black  slavery  in  the  south,  and  white 
slavery  in  the  north. 

Would  you  therefore  destroy  it  ?  Give  u»  a  better,  a  holier  Union,  be- 
fore you  sweep  this  into  chaos  ! 

With  this  protest  against  every  illegitimate  creation  of  a  feverish  philan- 
throphy,  whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  affection  for  the  suffering  African,  or 
--4ike  the  valorous  bull  who  contended  with  the  steam  engine — pitches  with 
head  down,  eyes  closed,  horns  erect,  against  the  Ha{)pines8  of  Millions,  let 
me  turn  to  my  hero.  A  negro  Hero,  with  hair  like  wool,  skin  as  black 
as  ink.' 

Against  the  porch  of  the  murdered  Schoolmaster's  home,  just  before  the 
break  of  day,  on  the  Eleventh  of  September,  1777,  there  leaned  the  figure 
of  a  tall  and  muscular  man. 

You  can  see  him  yonder  through  the  dimness  of  the  day-break  hour,  rest- 
ing with  bent  arms  against  the  railing  of  the  porch.  His  attire  is  very 
simple  ;  rough  coat  and  trowsers  of  plain  homespun,  yet  through  their  loose 
folds,  you  can  discern  the  ou  dines  of  a  noble,  yes,  magnificent  form. 

It  is  not  his  form  however,  with  its  breadth  of  chest,  its  sinewy  arms,  its 
towering  height,  or  Herculean  outline  of  iron  -strength,  that  arrests  your 
attention. 

His  head  placed  erect  upon  his  shoulders,  by  a  firm  bold  neck.  His  face 
with  its  unmistakable  clearness  of  outline.  The  brow  full  and  prominent, 
the  nose  aquiline  with  slight  and  tremulous  nostrils,  the  lips  not  remarkable 
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for  thickness,  set  together  with  a  firm  pressure,  the  chin  square  and  bold, 
the  cheek-bones  high  and  angular. 

And  yet  he  is  a  Negro,  and  yet  he  has  been  a  slave  ! 

A  Negro,  without  the  peculiar  conformation,  which  marks  whole  tribes 
of  his  race.  Neither  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  receding  chin  or  forehead,  are 
his.  He  stands  in  the  dimness  of  this  hour,  a  type  of  the  war-like  Ashan-  j^ 
tee  race,  whose  forms  remind  you  at  once  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  hewn 
from  a  solid  mass  of  anthracite — ^black  in  hue  yet  bold  in  outline,  vigorous  in 
the  proportions  of  each  manly  limb. 

Black  Sampson — so  they  called  him — stood  leaning  against  the  porch  of* 
his  murdered  master's  home,  while  around  him,  certain  white  objects  arose 
prominently  in  the  dim  air,  and  a  vague  murmur  swelled  above  the  meadow 
of  tlie  Brandy  wine.  I 

These  white  objects  were  the  tents  of  the  Continential  Encampment, 
stretching  over  the  valley  afar.  That  murmur  was  the  omen  of  a  terrible 
event  It  meant  that  brave  men,  witli  stout  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  were 
sharpening  their  swords,  examining  their  rifles,  and  eating  their  last  meal 
before  the  battle. 

But  Sampson  looked  not  upon  the  white  tents,  nor  heard  the  munnur. 
Nor  did  he  gaze  upon  a  space  of  earth,  some  few  pstces  up  the  hill-side, 
where  a  circle  had  been  described  on  the  soft  sward,  by  the  action  of  fire. 

There,  the  night  before  last,  his  friend,  his  master,  the  veteran  who  had 
served  with  Washington  in  Braddock's  war,  had  been — burned  to  death.        _ 

Nor  did  the  eye  of  Black  Sampson,  rest  upon  a  rude  hut,  which  you  can 
see,  down  the  meadow  yonder,  half  way  between  the  stream,  and  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  That  was  Black  Sampson's  home — there,  when  sick  and  at 
death's  door,  he  had  been  fed  by  the  old  schoolmaster,  and  there,  his  dreams 
of  Pagan  Superstition  had  been  broken  by  the  prayers  of  the  schoolmaster's 
child.  ' 

Sampson's  thoughts  were  neither  with  the  murdered  man  and  his  blue- 
eyed  daughter,  nor  with  the  army  whose  murmur  Iwelled  around. 

No !  Gathering  his  coarse  garb,  to  his  breast,  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
talked  to  himself. 

No\f  you  will  understand  me,  this  Negro,  could  not  speak  ten  clear 
words  of  our  English  tongue.  He  could  not  paster  the  harsh  elements  of 
our  northern  language.  But  when  he  thought,  it  was  in  the  musical  sylla- 
bles of  his  native  Ashantee :  shall  we  translate  his  thoughts  into  English  ? 

**  Years— years — O,  years  of  horrible  torture,  how  ye  glide  away ! 
Back  into  my  native  land  again — the  land  of  the  desert  and  the  sun,  the 
land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger,— back  once  more  into  my  father's  kraal! 
Yonder  it  stands  among  those  trees,  with  the  large  green  leaves,  and  many 
colored  birds  upon  each  bough  I  Yonder  by  the  deep  river,  whose  waves 
are  white  with  lillies — ^yonder  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palm,  yonder 
with  its  roof,  evergreen  with  vines  ! 
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<*  And  my  father  is  here  !  Yes,  with  his  people  and  his  children  roand 
him,  he  sits  before  his  palace  gate,  gold  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  the  iron 
spear  in  his  hand,  a  chain  of  diamonds  and  pearls  about  his  neck.  But 
Ka-Loloo,  the  king  of  the  Ashantee  has  grown  old  ;  he  mourns  for  his  son 
— his  son,  who  was  stolen  away,  long  years — ah,  long,  long  years  ago  by 
the  pale  face  !  Look  !  The  old  man  weeps — he  loved  that  son — see !  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  his  aged  brow — ^he  weeps !  His  people  in 
vain  attempt  to  comfort  him.  **  My  son,  my  son,"  he  cries,  '<  who  shall 
lead  the  Ashantees  to  battle,  when  I  am  gathered  to  the  Kroal  of  the  dead  ?*' 
So  speaks  Ka-Loloo  king  of  the  Ashantees,  sitting  with  his  people  round 
him  at  his  palace  gate  !" 

*— Laugh  if  you  please,  at  these  strange  memories  of  the  Negro,  but  I  assure 
you,  there  were  tears  in  the  rude  fellows  eyes,  even  as  he  stood  there  lean- 
ing against  the  porch. 

For  his  Father  was  a  King — ^he  was  the  Prince  of  three  thousand  war- 
riors — he,  whose  native  name  was  now  lost  in  the  cognomen.  Black 
Sampson— ^had  been  sold  from  his  home  into  slavery. 

The  People  of  the  valley  of  Brandy  wine  knew  but  little  about  him. 
About  five  years  ago,  he  had  appeared  in  the  valley,  a  miserable  skeleton, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  scars.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  a  slave 
from  the  far  south.  No  one  asked  his  history,  but  the  old  veteran,  even 
Jacob  Mayland,  gave  him  a  home.  Therefore,  Black  Sampson  clung  to 
tlie  memory  of  his  murdered  master  with  all  his  soul. 

The  day  Began  to  dawn  ;  light  clouds  floating  over  the  eastern  horizon, 
saw  the  sun  approach,  and  caught  his  golden  smile  upon  their  snowy 
breasts. 

It  was  at  this  hour,  that  Black  Sampson,  leaning  against  the  porch  of  the 
murdered  man's  home,  beheld  a  strange  figure  come  slowly  over  the  sward, 
toward  him. 

Was  it  a  Ghost  ?  So  strangely  beautiful,  with  those  white  feet,  pressing 
the  soA  grass,  that  flowing  brown  hair  sweeping  over  the  bared  arms  ? 

At  a  second  glance,  he  recognized  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  warm 
and  lovable  and  bewitching  Mary  Mayland,  whom  Gotlieb  Hoflf,  the  rough 
farmer  loved  with  all  his  heart. 

Warm  and  lovable  and  bewitching  no  longer !  For  she  came  with  her 
'blue  eyes  fixed  and  glassy — she  came,  clad  in  her  night  dress  as  a  shroud 
— she  came,  the  image  of  a  Woman,  whose  dearest  hope  has  all  at  once 
been  wrecked,  whose  life  has  suddenly  been  transformed  from  a  garden  of 
virgin  hopes,  into  a  desert  of  blasted  ashes. 

Sampson  was  a  Negro— a  rude  man,  who  had  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
Blessed  Saviour,  mingling  His  Religion  with  the  dreams  of  Pagan  supersti- 
tion— ^and  yet,  as  he  beheld  this  pale  girl  come  slowly  toward  him,  with 
her  white  arms  folded  over  her  almost  pulseless  bosom,  he,  the  black  man, 
shuddered. 
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,  Still  the  young  woman  came  on,  and  stood  before  him— a  miserable  wreck 
— telling  in  her  mad  way,  the  story  of  her  unutterable  wrong.  She  did 
not  see  Sampson,  for  her  glassy  eyes  looked  on  the  vacant  air,  but  still  sh^ 
told  her  story,  making  the  honest  negro's  blood  run  cold  in  his  veins. 

-  — ^The  night  before  she  had  been  lured  from  her  home,  and •     The 

story  cannot  be  told.  All  that  we  can  know  is,  that  she  stands  before  us,  in 
the  light  of  the  breaking  day,  a  mad  and  ruined  girl.  In  her  ravings — oh, 
that  name  is  too  harsh  !  In  her  mild,  deep  voice,  she  told  the  story  of  her 
wrong,  and  murmured  the  name  of  Gilbert  Gates,  and  the  name  of  a  British 
officer. 

You  can  see. Sampson  start  forward,  gather  her  gently  in  his  rude  arms, 
and  place  her  quietly  on  the  seat  of  the  porch. 

*'  Dis  am  berry  bad,  Missa  Polly — "  he  said,  and  you  will  remember  that 
he  spoke  very  uncouth  English — **  Enuf  to  break  a  nigga's  heart !  And 
dey  took  you  from  yer  home,  and " 

The  negro  did  not  utter  another  word,  for  he  saw  the  stout  form  of  Got- 
lieb  HofT  coming  briskly  over  the  sod,  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  an  oaken  sprig 
in  the  band  of  his  hat.  Gotlieb  whistled  gaily  as  he  came,  his  light  curling 
hair  waving  about  his  ruddy  face. 

He  did  not  dream  of  the  agony  in  store  for  him. 

And  while  he  came,  the  poor  girl  sat  on  the  porch  of  her  Home,  folding 
her  white  arms  over  her  bosom,  and  muttering' in  that  low  deep  voice,  the 
story  of  her  wrong. 

The  negro  Black  Sampson,  could  not  endure  the  sight.  Even  as  Gotlieb 
came  gaily  on,  the  black  man  bounded  from  the  porch,  and  hastened  toward 
yonder  bam. 

If  he — the  negro— turned  away  from  the  agony  of  this  meeting  between 
the  Plighted  Husband  and  his  Ruined  Bride,  shall  we  take  hearts  of  stone 
to  our  bosoms,  and  gaze  upon  the  horror  of  that  interview  ? 

Black  Sampson  approached  the  barn  whose  walls  of  logs  you  see  piled 
up  yonder,  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

He  opened  a  narrow  door  and  called  for  his  dog.     The  dog  bounded 

forth,  a  noble  animal,  in  shape  something   like  the  kingly  dogs  of  St. 

Bernard,  yet  white, as  the  driven  snow.     He  came  with  fierce  eyes  and 

formidable  teeth,  ears  and  head  erect,  and  crouched  low  at  his  master's 

feet. 

Then  Sampson  entered  the  bam,  and  in  a  moment  appeared,  holding  a 

scythe  in  his  right  arm.     He  wound  one  arm  around  the  handle,  and  with 

the  fingers  of  his  other  hand,  tested  the  sharpness  of  the  edge. 

Then  a  low,  deep,  yet  unnatural  chuckle  passed  the  African's  lips. 

•^Look  heah,  Debbil — "  that  was  the  name  of  his  dog — **^  Hah,  yah ! 
Sampson  am  gwain  a-mowin'  dis  day  !" 

The  dog  darted  up,  as  with  mingled  rage  and  joy. 

You  will  admit  that  Sampson's  movements  are  peculiar.    In  order  to 
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understand  this  strange  magnetic  sympathy  between  the  master  and  the  dog, 
let  us  follow  Sampson's  steps  into  the  barn. 

Hq  flings  open  the  large  door,  and  by  the  dim  morning  light  yon  behold 
a  strange  object  in  the  centre  of  the  threshing  floor  among  heaps  of  straw. 

Is  it  a  man,  or  an  image  ? 

It  is  a  British  uniform,  stuffed  with  st)raw  and  glittering  with  epaulettes 
of  gold.     There  is  a  gay  chapeau  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  figure,^ 
military  boots  upon  its  legs. 

The  moment  that  •  Debbil '  beholds  it,  he  howls  with  ungovernable  rage, 
'displays  his  teeth,  and  shoots  Are  from  his  eyes. 

But  Sampson  holds  him  by  the  collar,  talking  merrily  lo  him  all  the 
while  — 

"  Look  heah  Debbil,  we  am  gwain  a-mowin'  dis  day !  De  ye  know 
what  we'gwain  to  mow  ?  I  tells  ye.  De  night  afore  last,  de  dam  British, 
dey  burn  your  Massa  alive  d'ye  hear  dat,  ye  stupid  Debbil  ?  Dis  berry 
hour  dey  abuse  your  young  Mi8sus---you  understand  me  Debbil  ?  Dat's 
de  reason  we  am  gwain  a-mqwin' !  Dat  is !  An'  whenebber  ye  see  any- 
ting  like  dat  Debbil — "  pointing  to  the  figure — **  Den  at  'em  trote,  and  bp 
um  blood !" 

He  loosed  the  collar  of  the  Dog  and  suflered  him  to  go. 
. — You  hear  a  deep  howl,  you  see  the  dog  spring  forward.     Look !     His 
teeth  are  fixed  in  the  throat  of  the  figure ;  he  tears  it,  drags  it,  crushes  it  ia 
his  rage,  while  Black  Sampson  stands  laughing  by. 

Laughing  a  low,  deep  laugh,  that  has  something  els^  than  mirth  in  its  tone. 

•*  Dat's  de  way  we  am  gwain  a-mowin'  dis  day  !" 

He  turned  from  the  bam  followed  by  the  ;  potless  dog.  He  stood  amid 
the  cinders  of  the  burned  haystack,  where  his  master  had  died  in  bitter 
agony  the  night  before  last. 

Then,  while  the  armies  were  mustering  for  the  conflict,  while  over  the 
valley  of  the  Brandywine  the  Continentals  formed  in  columns,  their  starry 
banner  waving  overhead,  while  on  yonder  porch  Gotlieb  listens  to  the  story 
of  the  veteran's  child,  here,  on  this  circle  of  withered  grass.  Black  Sampson 
prepared  for  battle. 

The  manner  of  his  preparation  was  singular. 

The  sun  came  on — the  gleam  of  British  arms  shine  on  the  opposite  hills 
—the  batde  was  about  to  commence  its  Liturgy  of  yells  and  groans,  yet 
still  Sampson  stood  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  blasted  circle. 

On  the  very  spot  where  the  veteran's  bones  had  laid,  he  stood. 

Muitering  again  that  terrible  oath  of  vengeance  to  his  Moloch  God,  he 
first  stripped  from  his  form  his  coat  of  coarse  homespun.  Then  with  his 
broad,  black  chest  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  he  wound  his  right  arm  around 
the  handle  of  his  scythe. 

He  laid  the  other  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  dog.  His  eye  gleamed  with 
deadly  light. 
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Thus,  scythe  in  hand,  his  dog  by  his  side,  his  form,  in  all  its  herculean 
proportion,  bared  to  the  waist.  Black  Sampson  stood  prepared  for  battle. 

Look  yonder  over  the  valley  !  Behold  that  sweep  of  level  meadow,  that 
rippling  stream  of  water.  On  these  easiem  hills,  you  see  the  men  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  ranged  in  battle-order.  Yonder,  from  the  western  woods, 
the  gleam  of  Kniphausen's  arms,  shoots  gaily  over  the  leaves. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  sound  like  thunder,  then  white  columns  of  smoke, 
then  a  noise  of  trampling  hoofs. 

Black  Sampson  hears  that  thunder  and  quivers  from  head  to  foot.  He, 
sees  the  white  smol^e,  and  lifts  his  scythe.  The  trampling  hoofs  he  hears, 
and  speaks  to  his  dog — *'  Debbil,  dis  day  we  am  gwain  a-mowin*  !" 

But  then,  through  the  clamor  of  battle,  there  comes  a  long  and  ringing 
cry.     It  is  the  battle-shout  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

Black  Sampson  hears  it,  darts  forward,  and  with  his  dog  by  his  sidOy 
nishes  into  the  folds  of  the  battle-smoke. 

You  see  him  yonder,  far  down  the  valley,  you  see  him  yonder,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream  ;  now  he  is  gone  among  the  clouds,  now  he  comes  forth 
again,  now  the  whirlpool  of  battle  shuts  him  in.  Still  the  white  dog  is  by. 
his  side,  still  that  scythe  gleams  aloft.     Does  it  fall  ? 

At  last,  yonder  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine,  where  a  gush  of  sunlight 
pours  through  the  battle-clouds,  you  see  Black  Sampson  stand.  A  strange 
change  has  passed  over  himself,  his  scythe,  his  dog.  All  have  changed 
color.  The  color  they  wear  is  a  fiery  red — look !  You  can  see  it  drip 
from  the  scythe,  crimson  Sampson's  chest  and  arms,  and  stain  with  gory 
patches,  the  white  fur  of  his  dog. 

And  the  word  that  Sampson  said,  as  he  patted  his  noble  dog,  was  some- 
thing like  this  : 

<*  Dat  counts  one  for  Massa  !" 

Had  the  scythe  fallen  ?     Had  the  dog  hunted  his  game  ? 

* 

Through  the  entire  battle  of  Brandywine,  which  began  at  break  of  day, 
and  spent  its  last  shot  when  the  night  set  in,  and  the  stars  came  smiling  out 
upon  the  scene  of  murder,  that  Black  Hercules  was  seen,  companioned  by 
his  white  dog,  the  sharp  scythe  flashing  in  dazzling  circles  above  his  head. 

On  the  plain  or  meadow,  extending  in  a  lake  of  verdure  where  the  battle 
begun ;  four  miles  away  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Quaker  Meeting  house, 
where  thousands  of  contending  foemen,  fought  until  the  sod  was  slippery 
with  blood  ;  at  noon,  at  night,  always  rushing  forward  that  Negro  was  seen, 
armed  only  with  a  sharp  scythe,  his  only  comrade  a  white  dog,  spotted 
with  flakes  of  blood. 

And  the  war-cry  that  he  ever  shouted,  was  in  his  rude  way — 

**  Dat  coujitsone  for  Massa,  Debbil !" 

Whenever  he  said  this,  the  dog  howled,  and  there  was  another  mangled 
corse  upon  the  ground. 
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The  British  soldiers  saw  him  come — his  broad  black  chest  gleamiof  in 
the  sun — his  strange  weapon  glittering  overhead — his  white  dog  yelling  by 
his  side,  and  as  they  looked  they  felt  their  hearts  grow  cold,  and  turned 
from  his  path  with  fear.  Yes  fear,  for  with  a  superstition  not  unnatural, 
they  thought  they  beheld,  not  a  warrior  armed  for  the  fight,  but  a  Demon, 
created  by  the  horror  of  battle,  rushing  on  with  the  fiend-animal  by  his 
side. 

Many  a  British  throat  that  had  been  fondly  pressed  by  the  hands  of 
mother,  wife,  or  sister,  that  day  felt  the  teeth  of  the  white  dog  !  Many  a 
British  eye  that  had  gazed  undismayed  into  the  muzzle  of  American  can- 
non, ouailed  with  involuntary  cowardice  at  the  sight  of  that  circling  scythe. 
Many  a  British  heart  that  had  often  beat  with  mad  pulsations,  in  the  hoar 
when  American  homes  had  been  desolated,  American  fathers  murdered, 
American  mothers  outraged,  that  day  lay  cold  in  the  bosom  which  was 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  Black  Sampson,  the  Prince  of  the  Ashantee. 

Do  not  impute  to  me  a  morbid  appetite  for  scenes  of  blood.  I  might 
pourtray  to  you  in  all  their  horrors,  the  several  deaths  of  the  murderers  of 
Jacob  May  land,  the  veteran  of  Braddock's  war.  How  this  one  was  hurled 
from  his  horse  by  the  white  dog,  while  the  scythe  of  Sampson  performed 
its  terrible  office.  How  another,  pursuing  the  Americans  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  uttered  the  shout  of  victory,  and  then  heard  the  howl  of  the  dog 
and  died.  How  a  third  gentleman,  while  in  the  act  of  listening  to  my  Lord 
Cornwallis,  (who  always  went  out  to  murder  in  clean  ruffles  and  a  wig, 
perfumed  with  Marechale  powder,)  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of  a 
giant  negro,  a  whirling  scythe,  a  white  dog  crimsoned  with  blood,  and  how 
when  he  saw  this  apparition  a  moment  only,  lie  never  saw  or  felt  anything 
more. 

But  I  will  not  do  it.  My  only  object  is  to  impress  upon  your  minds, 
my  friends — for  sitting  alone  in  my  room,  with  but  this  pen  in  my  hand,  I 
can  talk  to  you  all ;  you,  the  half-a-miilion  readers  of  this  page  and  call  yoa 
friends — the  idea  of  Black  Sampson*  s  conduct,  his  religion,  his  ruling 
motive. 

It  was  this  :  The  old  man  Mayland  and  his  daughter,  had  been  very 
kind  to  him.  To  them  in  his  rude  negro  heart,  he  had  sworn  eternal 
fidelity.  In  his  rude  African  religion,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  friend, 
was  not  only  a  duty,  hut  a  salemn  injunction  from  the  lips  of  the  dead. 

Therefore  arming  himself  but  with  a  scythe,  he  called  his  dog,  and  we&t 
out  to  hunt  Englishmen,  as  he  had  oilen  hunted  wild  beasts. 

Pass  we  then  the  carnage  of  that  fearful  day. 

It  was  in  the  calm  of  twilight,  when  that  sweet  valley  of  Brandy  wine 
looks  as  lovely  as  a  young  bride,  trembling  on  the  threshold  of  the  Bridal 

Chamber — a  blushing,  joyous,  solemn  thing,  half-light,  half-shadow that  a 

rude  figure  stumbled  into  a  room,  where  a  dead  woman  lay. 
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It  was  in  a  house  near  Diiworth  corner,  one  or  two  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  meeting  house. 

A  quiet  chamber  filled  with  silent  people,  with  hushed  breath  and  deeply 
saddened  faces,  and  the  softened  glow  of  a  glorious  sunset  pouring  through 
the  closed  curtains  of  yonder  window. 

Those  people  gathered  round  a  bed,  whose  snow-white  coverlet  caught  a 
flush  of  gold  from  the  setting  sun.  Stout  men  were  in  that  crowd,  men 
who  had  done  brave  work  in  that  day's  batde,  and  tender  girls  who  were 
loolnng  forward  with  hope  to  a  future  life  of  calm,  home-born  joys,  and 
aged  matrons,  who  had  counted  the  years  of  tl^eir  lives  by  the  burial  of  dear 
friends.     These  all  were  there. 

And  there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  stood  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  farmer,  his 
frank  honest  face,  stained  with  blood,  his  curling  hair  curling  no  longer,  but 
stifiened  with  clotted  gore.  He  had  been  in  batde,  Gotlieb  Hoff  striving 
earnestly  to  do  some  justice  on  these  British  spoilers,  and  now  at  the  even- 
ing Jiour — after  scenes  that  I  may  picture  at  some  future  time — came  to 
look  upon  the  burden  of  that  bed. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  honest  Gotlieb  muttered  certain  mad  sentences,  in 
broken  English,  as  he  gazed  upon  this  sight. 

For  believe  me  had  you  been  there,  you  would  have  felt  your  senses 
gliding  from  you  at  that  vision.     It  was  indeed,  a  pitiful  sight. 

She  looked  so  beautiful  as  she  lay  there  upon  the  bed.  The  hands  that 
were  gently  clasped,  and  the  bpsom  that  had  heaved  its  last  throb,  and  the 

closed  eyelids  that  were  never  to  open  more,  and you  see  they  wept 

there,  all  of  them,  for  she  looked  so  sadly  beautiful  as  she  lay  dead,  even 
Mary  sweet  gende  lovable  Mary,  with  the  waving  brown  hair  and  the 
laughing  blue  eyes. 

She  was  dead  now.  About  the  hour  of  noon  when  the  batUe  raged  most 
horribly,  the  last  chord  of  her  brain  snapt,  and  on  the  altar  of  her  outraged 
life  the  last  fire  went  out.  She  was  dead,  and  O,  she  wore  the  saddest, 
sweetest  smile  about  her  young  face  as  she  lay  there,  that  you  ever  saw. 

That  was  what  made  them  weep.  To  have  looked  stiff  and  cold  and 
dismal,  would  have  seemed  more  like  Death,  but  to  smile  thus  upon  them 
all,  when  her  honor,  her  reason,  her  life,  had  all  in  one  hour  been  trampled 
into  nothingness,  to  smile  thus  peacefully  and  forgivingly  as  she  lay  dead, 
in  her  simple  night-dress — ah !  It  cut  every  heart  with  a  sudden  sharp 
pain,  and  made  the  eyes  overflow  with  bitter  tears. 

I  have  said  that  a  rude  figure  stumbled  into  a  room,  where  a  dead 
woman  lay. 

Yes,  in  the  very  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  the  sun — that  never  more 
should  rise  upon  the  dead  girl — was  kissing  her  closed  hds  as  if  m  pity, 
there  came  a  rude  figure,  breasting  his  way  through  the  spectators. 

Black  and  grim — almost  horrible  to  look  upon — bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  the  scythe  in  his  hand,  Sampson  sftood  there.     He  looked  long  and 
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fixedly  upon  the  dead  girl.  They  conld  see  a  tremulous  motion  at  his 
nostrils,  a  convulsive  quivering  about  his  mouth. 

At  last  with  an  oath — and  O,  forgive  it  kind  Heaven,  for  it  was  but 
sworn  to  hide  the  sincere  feeling  of  his  heart — be  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  dog,  which  had  crept  silently  to  his  side,  and  told  the  faithful 
animal 

**  Debbil  you  am  a  rale  brute,  and  no  mistake  !  Dars  Missa  Maylan* 
la3rin'  dead — stone  dead-Hshe  dat  feed  you  and  your  Massa,  many  a  bunder 
time— and  you  no  cry  one  dam'  tear  !** 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the  last  sunbeam 
kissed  the  eyelids  of  the  dead  girl,  and  was  gone. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  a  ploughshare  that  upturned  the  soil 
where  a  forest  had  stood  in  the  Revolution,  uncovered  the  grave  of  some 
unknown  man.  In  that  grave  were  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  human  be- 
ing, the  bones  of  an  animal,  and  the  rusted  and  blood-clotted  blade  of  a  scythe. 

Did  the  hand  of  the  Avenger  ever  strike  the  tinselled  wretch  who  had 
crushed  into  dishonor,  the  peasant^l  of  Brandy  wine  ? 

Even  in  the  presence  of  Washington,  while  encircling  the  ChieAain  with 
British  soldiers  he  fell,  stricken  down  by  the  quiet  Gilbert  Gates,  who  whis- 
pered in  his  freezing  ear  **  Thou  didst  dishonor  her — thou,  that  hadst  no 
father's  blood  to  avenge  !" 

As  the  handsome  Captain  writhed  in  the  dust — Washington  amazed,  the 
British  soldiers  maddened  by  the  sight — the  pretended  Quaker  true  to  lus 
instinct  of  falsehood,  whispered  to  the  one,  *«  Washington  I  have  saved 
thee  !"  and  to  the  others — *'  Behold  the  order  of  friend  Comwallis,  com- 
manding this  deed !" 

Need  we  gaze  upon  the  fate  of  this  strange  man,  Gilbert  Gates  the  Son 
of  the  Hunter-Spy  ?  His  crimes,  his  oath,  his  life,  were  all  dyed  with  in- 
nocent blood,  but  the  last  scene  which  closed  the  page  of  this  world  to  him 
forever,  is  too  dark  and  bloody  to  be  told. 

tn  a  dim  nook  of  the  woods  of  Brandywine,  two  vigorous  hickory  trees 
bending  over  a  pool  of  water,  in  opposite  directions,  had  been  forced  by 
strong  cords  together,  and  firmly  joined  into  one.  Those  cords  once 
separated — the  knot  which  combined  them  once  untied — it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  the  hickory  trees  would  spring  back  to  their  natural  position, 
with  a  terrific  rebound. 

The  knot  was  untied  by  a  rifie-ball.  But  the  moment,  ere  the  trees 
sprung  apart  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  you  might  see  a  human  form  lashed 
by  the  arms  and  limbs,  to  their  separate  branches. 

It  was  the  form  of  Gilbert  Gates,  the  Son  of  the  Hunter-Spy.  The  ball 
that  untied  the  knot,  was  sped  from  the  rifle  of  GoUieb  Hoff,  the  plighted 
husband  of  the  dishonored  girl. 
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W^  have  followed  to  its  end,  the  strange  and  varied  career  of  Gilbert 
Gat^s,  the  False  Quaker  of  Brandywine.  Now  let  us  look  upon  a  Fnend 
of  another  kind.  The  day  before  the  battle^  there  stood  in  the  shadows 
of  the  forest,  at  a  point  where  two  roads  met,  a  man  of  some  fifty-eight 
years,  one  hand  resting  on  the  bridle-rein  of  his  well-fed  nag,  and  the  other 
pressed  against  his  massive  brow.  He  was  clad  in  the  Quaker  dress.  A 
man  of  almost  giant  stature,  his  muscular  limbs  clad  in  sober  drab,  his 
ruddy  face  and  snow-white  hairs  crowned  by  a  broad-rimmed  hat.  The 
leaves  formed  a  canopy  above  his  head,  as  he  stood  wrapped  in  deep  and 
exciting  thoughts,  while  his  sleek,  black  horse— a  long  known  and  favorite 
animal— bending  his  neck,  cropped  the  fragrant  wild  grass  at  his  feet. 

The  stout  Quaker  felt  the  throes  of  a  strange  menial  contest  quivering 
through  his  veins.  The  father  butchered  by  his  hearthstone,  the  mother  di8» 
honored  in  the  presence  of  her  children,  the  home  in  flames,  and  the  hearth  a 
Grolgotha^othese  are  not  very  Christian  Bights,  and  yet  the  old  Quaker  had 
seen  them  all.  And  now  with  his  heart  torn  by  the  contest  between  his 
principles  and  his  impulses, — his  principles  were  *  Peace  /',  his  impulses 
shrieked  *  Wcuhington  /'r-he  had  come  here  to  the  silent  woods  to  think 
the  matter  over.  He  wished  to  shoulder  a  rifle  in  the  Army  of  freedom, 
but  the  principles  of  his  life  and  creed  forbade  the  thought.  After  much 
thought,  and  it  must  be  said,  severe  though  silent  Prayer,  the  stout  Quaker 
resolved  to  test  the  question  by  a  resort  to  the  ancient  method  of  ordeal  or 
lottery.  **  Npw,"  said  he,  as  the  sunlight  played  with  his  white  hairs — ^**  I 
stand  here,  alone  in  the  woods,  where  two  roads  meet.  I  will  turn  my  favorite 
horse,  even  Billy,  loose,  to  go  wherever  he  pleaseth.  If  he  takes  the  road 
on  the  right,  I  will  get  me  a  rifle  and  join  the  Camp  of  Friend  Washington. 
But  in  case  he  takes  the  road  on  the  left,  I  will  even  go  home,  and  mind 
my  own  business.  Now,  Billy,  thee  is  free — go  where  it  pleaseth  thee~ 
and  mind  what  thee*s  about!" 

The  loosened  rein  fell  dangling  on  Billy's  tleek  neck.  The  patriotic 
friend  beheld  him  hesitate  on  the  point  where  the  two  paths  joined ;  he 
saw  him  roll  his  large  eyes  lazily  from  side  to  side,  and  then  slowly  saun- 
ter toward  the  road  on  the  left — the  « Home '  road. 

As  quick  as  thought,  the  stout  Quaker  started  forward,  and  gave  die  rein 
almost  imperceptible,  but  powerful  inclination  toward  the  « Washington 
Road,'  exclaiming  in  deprecatory  tones — **  Note  thee  stupid  thing  I  I 
verily  thought  thee  had  better  seme  P* 

Whether  the  words  or  the  sudden  movement  of  the  Quaker's  hand* 
worked  a  change  in  Billy's  mind,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  that  while 
the  grave  Friend,  with  his  hands  dropped  by  his  side,  calmly  watched  the 
result,  the  sagacious  horse  changed  his  course,  and  entered  the  *  Washing- 
ton road.' 

<«  Terily,  it  is  ordered  so  !"  was  the  quiet  ejaotdation  of  the  Quaker,  as 
he  took  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Washington.  We  need  not  say,  tbat  he 
did  a  brave  work  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
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XVIII.— THE  MECHANIC  HERO  OF  BRANDYWINE.   •  ^ 

• 

Near  DSworth  corner,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  stood  a  qniel 
coitage,  somewhat  retired  from  the  road,  under  the  shade  of  a  stout  chesnut 
tree.  It  was  a  quiet  cottage,  nestling  away  there  in  one  comer  of  the  forest 
road,  a  dear  home  in  the  wilderness,  with  sloping  roof,  walls  of  dark  grey 
stone,  and  a  casement  hidden  among  vines  and  flowers. 

On  one  side,  amid  an  interval  of  the  forest  trees,  was  seen  the  rough 
outline  of  a  blacksmith's  shop.  There  was  a  small  garden  in  front,  with  a 
brown  gravelled  walk,  and  beds  of  wild  flowers. 

Here,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there  dwelt  a  stout  blaoksmith,  his 
young  wife  and  her  babe.— What  cared  that  blacksmith,  working  aw&y  there 
in  that  shadowy  noolc  of  the  forest,  for  war  ?  What  feared  he  for  the  peril 
of  the  times,  so  long  as  his  strong  arm,  ringing  that  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
might  gain  bread  for  his  wife  and  child  ! 

Ah,  he  cared  little  for  war,  he  took  litde  note  of  the  panic  that  shook  the 
valley,  when  some  few  mornings  before  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  while 
shoeing  the  horse  of  a  Tory  Refugee,  he  overheard  a  plot  for  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  Washington.  The  American  leader  was  to  be  lured  into  the 
toils  of  the  tories ;  his  person  once  in  the  British  camp,  the  English  General 
might  send  the  •'  TVaitor  Washington"  home,  to  be  tried  in  London. 

Now  our  blacksmith,  working  away  there,  in  that  dim  nook  of  the  forest, 
without  caring  for  battle  or  war,  had  still  a  sneaking  kindness  for  this  MUter 
Washington,  whose  name  rung  on  the  lips  of  all  men.  So  one  night,  bid- 
ding his  young  wife  a  hasty  good-bye,  and  kissing  the  babe  that  reposed  on 
her  bosom,  smiling  as  it  slept,  he  hurried  away  to  the  American  camp,  and 
told  his  story  to  Washington.     \ 

It  was  morning  ere  he  came  back.  It  was  in  the  dimness  of  the  autum- 
nal morning,  that  the  blacksmith  was  plodding  his  way,  along  the  forest 
road.  Some  few  paces  ahead  there  was  an  aged  oak,  standing  out  into  the 
road — a  grim  old  veteran  of  the  forest,  that  had  stood  the  shocks  of  thrae 
hundred  years.     Right  beyond  that  oak  was  the  blacksmith's  home. 

With  this  thought  warming  his  heart,  he  hurried  on.  He  hurried  on, 
thinking  of  the  calm  young  face  and  mild  blue  eyes  of  that  wife,  who,  the 
night  before,  had  stood  in  the  cottage  door,  waving  him  out  of  sight  with  a 
beckoned  good-bye — ^thinking  of  the  baby,  that  lay  smiling  as  it  slept  upon 
her  bojiom,  he  hurried  on — he  turned  the  bend  of  the  wood,  he  looked  upon 
his  home. 

Ah !  what  a  sight  was  there ! 

Where,  the  night  before,  he  had  left  a  peaceful  cottage,  smiling  under  a 
green  dhesnut  tree,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now  was  only  a  heap  of 
black  and  smoking  embers  and  a  burnt  and  blasted  tree ! 

This  was  his  home  1 
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And  there  stood  the  blacksmith  gazing  upon  that  wreck  pf  his  hearth- 
stone ; — ^there  he  stood  with  folded  arms  and  moody  brow,  but  in  a  moment 
a  siiiile  broke  over  his  face. ' 

He  saw  it  all.  In  the  night  his  home  had  taken  fire,  and  been  burned  to 
cinders.     But  his  wife,  his  child  had  escaped.     For  that  he  thanked  God. 

With  the  toil  of  his  stout  arm,  plying  there  on  the  anvil,  he  would  build 
a  fairer  home  for  wife  and  child ;  fresh  flowers  should  bloom  over  the 
garden  walks,  and  more  lovely  vines  trail  along  the  casement. 

With  this  resolve  kindling  over  his  face,  the  blacksmith  stood  there,  with 
a  cheerful  light  beaming  from  his  large  grey  eyes,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  neighbor. 

It  was  a  neighbor's  face ;  but  there  was  an  awful  agony  stamping  those 
plain  features — there  was  an  awful  agony  flashing  from'  those  dilating  eyes 
— ^there  was  a  dark  and  a  terrible  mystery  speaking  from  those  thin  lips, 
that  moved,  but  made  no  sound. 

For  a  moment  that  farmer  tried  to  speak  the  horror  that  convulsed  his 
features. 

At  last,  forcing  the  blacksmith  along  the  brown  gravelled  walk,  now  strewn 
with  cinders,  he  pointed  to  the  smoking  embers.  There,  there— amid  that 
heap  of  black  and  smoking  ruins,  the  blacksmith  beheld  a  dark  mass  of 
burnt  flesh  and  blackened  bones. 

**  Four  wife r*  shrieked. the  farmer,  as  his  agony  found  words.     "The 

British  they  came  in  the  night  they" and  then  he  spoke  that  outrage, 

which  the  lip  quivers  to  think  on,  which  the  heart  grows  palsied  to  tell- 
that  outrage  too  foul  to  name — "  Your  wife,"  he  shrieked,  pointing  to  that 
hideous  thing  amid  the  smoking  ruins ;  **  the  British  they  murdered  your 
wife,  they  flung  her  dead  body  in  the  flames — ^they  dashed  your  child 
against  the  hearthstone !" 

This  was  the  farmer's  story. 

And  there,  as  the  light  of  the  breaking  day  fell  around  the  spot,  there 
stood  the  husband,  the  father,  gazing  upon  that  mass  of  burned  flesh  and 
blackened  bones — all  that  was  once  hU  wife. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  words  that  trembled  firom  his  white  lips  T  Do 
you  ask  me  for  the  fire  that  blazed  in  his  eye  ? 

I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  there  was  a  vow  going  up  to 
Heaven  from  that  blacksmith's  heart ;  that  there  was  a  clenched  hdnd,  up- 
raised, in  the  light  of  the  breaking  day  I 

Yes,  yes,  as  the  first  gleam  of  the  autumnal  dawiT  broke  around  the  spot, 
as  the  first  long  gleam  of  sunlight  streamed  over  the  peeled  skull  of  that 
fair  young  wife — she  was  that  last  night — there  was  a  vow  going  up  to 
Heaven,  the  Vow  of  a  maddened  heart  and  anguished  brain. 

How  was  that  vow  kept  ?  60  there  to  Brandywine,  and  where  the  car- 
nage gathers  thickest,  where  the  fight  is  most  bloody,  there  you  may  see  « 
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Btout  form  Btriding  on,  lifting  a  huge  hammer  into  light.  Where  that  ham- 
laer  Ms,  it  kills-^where  that  hammer  stdkes,  it  crushes  !  It  is  the  black- 
smith's form.  And  the  war-cry  that  he  shouts  ?  It  is  a  mad  cry  of  ven- 
geance— ^half  howl,  half  hurrah  ?  Is  it  but  a  fierce  yell,  breaking  up  from 
his  heaving  chest  ? 

Ah  no !  Ah  no  ! 

It  is  the  name  of — Mart  !    It  is  the  name  of  his  young  wife  ! 

Oh,  Mary — ^sweetest  name  of  women — name  so  soil,  so  rippling,  so  musi- 
cal— name  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  made  holy  by  poetry  and  religion — 
how  strangely  did  your  syllables  of  music  ring  out  from  that  blacksmith's 
lips,  as  he  went  murdering  on ! 

^^Mary  !"  he  shouts,  as  he  drags  that  red-coated  trooper  firom  his  steed: 
*^  Mary !"  he  shrieks,  as  his  hammer  crashes  down,  laying  that  officer  in 
the  dust.  Look !  Another  officer,  with  a  gallant  face  and  form — another 
officer,  glittering  in  tinsel,  clasps  that  blacksmith  by  the  knees,  and  begs 
mercy. 

**  I  have  a  wife— mercy !  I  have  a  wife  yonder  in  England — spare 
me !" 

The  blacksmith,  crazed  as  he  is,  trembles— there  is  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

**  I  would  spare  you,  but  there  is  a  form  before  me — the  form  of  my 
dead  wife  1  That  form  has  gone  before  me  all  day !  She  calls  on  me  to 
strike  !" 

And  the  hammer  fell,  and  then  rang  out  that  strange  war-cry — **  Mary  T' 

At  last,  when  the  battle  was  over,  he  was  found  by  a  wagoner,  who  had 
at  least  shouldered  a  cartwhip  in  his  country's  service — he  was  found  sitting 
by  the  roadside,  his  head  sunken,  bis  leg  broken — the  life  blood  welling 
from  his  many  wounds. 

The  wagoner  would  have  carried  him  from  the  field,  but  the  stout  black- 
smith refused. 

**  You  see,  neighbor,"  he  said,  in  that  voice  husky  with  death,  **  I  never 

meddled  with  the  British  till  they  bume4  by  home,  till  they "  he  could 

QOt  speak  the  outrage,  but  his  wife  and  child  were  there  before  his  dying 
eyes — <«  And  now  I've  but  five  minutes'  life  in  me.  I'd  like  to  give  a  shot 
at  the  British  afore.  I  die.  D'ye  see  that  cherry  tree?  D'ye  think  you 
could  drag  a  man  of  my  build  up  thar  ?  Place  me  thar ;  give  me  a  powder- 
horn,  three  rifie  balls  an'  a  good  rifle ;  that's  all  I  ask." 

The  wagoner  granted  his  request^  he  lifted  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cherry 
tree  ;  he  placed  the  rifle,  the  balls,  the  powder-horn  in  his  grasp. 

Then  whipping  his  horses  through  the  narrow  pass,  from  the  summit  of 
%  neighboring  height,  he  looked  down  upon  the  last  scene  of  the  black- 
smith's life. 

There  lay  the  stout  man,  at  the  foot  of  the  cherry  tr^,  his  head,  his 
broken  leg  hanging  over  the  roadside  bank.  The  blood  was  streaming  from 
his  wounds^-he  was  dyi^g. 
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Suddenly  he  raised  his  head — a  sound  struck  on  his  ears.  A  party  of 
Britisli  came  rushiiig  along  the  narrow  road,  mad  with  carnage  and  thirsfing 
for  blood  They  pursued  a  scattered  bapd  of  Continentals.  Au  officer  led 
the  way,  waving  them  on  with  his  sword. 

The  blacksmith  loaded  his  rifle ;  with  that  eye  bright  with  death  he  took 
the  aim.  '*  That's  for  Washington !"  he  shouted  as  he  flred.  The  officer 
lay  quivering  in  the  roadside  dust.  On  and  on  Came  the  British,  nearer  arid 
nearer  to  the  cherry  tree^— the  Continentals  swept  through  the  pass.  Again 
the  blacksmith  loaded — again  he  fired.  **  That's  for  mad  Anthony  Wayne !" 
he  shouted  as  another  officer  bit  the  sod> 

The  British  now  came  rushing  to  the  cherry  tree,  determined  to  cut 
down  the  wounded  man,  who  with  his  face  toward  them,  bleeding  as  he 
was,  dealt  death  among  their  ranks.  A  fair-visaged  officer,  with  golden 
hair  waving  on  the  wind,  led  them  on. 

.  The  blacksmith  raised  his  rifle ;  with  that  hand  stiflening  in  death,  he 
took  the  aim — he  fired — ^the  young  Briton  fell  with  a  sudden  shriek. 

^  And  that,*'  cried  the  blacksmith,  in  a  voice  that  strengthened  into  a 
shout,  "  and  that's  for " 

His  yoice  was  gone !     The  shriek  died  on  his  white  lips. 

His  head  sunk — his  rifle  fell. 

A  single  word  bubbled  up  with  his  death  groan.  Even  now,  methinks  I 
hear  that  word,  echoing  and  trembling  there  among  the  rocks  of  Brandy- 
wine.     That  word  was — Mary  ! 

XIX.-ANTHONY  WATNB  AT  BRANDYWINB. 

On  a  cold  winter's  day — far  back  in  the  olden  time — in  front  of  a  rude 
stone  school-house,  that  arose  from  among  an  orchard,  whose  leafless 
branches  stood  out  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  a  crowd  of  school  boys 
might  have  been  seen  hurrymg  tu  and  fro,  in  all  the  excitement  of  battle. 

Their  cheeks  glowed  crimson  with  the  fever  of  the  fight,  as  armed  with 
little  globes  of  snow,  they  raised  their  battle  shout,  they  met  in  conflict, 
now  rallying  here,  now  retreating  yonder,  one  party  defending  the  Entrench- 
ments of  ice  and  snow,  while  another  band  came  on,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  mimic  fray. 

It  was  true,  the  weapons  that  they  hurled,  the  fort,  which  was  at  once 
the  object  of  attack  and  defence,  were  all  of  frozen  snow,  yet  the  conflict 
was  carried  on  with  an  energy  and  skill  worthy  of  many  a  bloodier  fight. 

You  see  the  fort,  rising  before  the  dark  school-house  wall,  a  mound  of 
ice,  over  a  waste  of  snow,  its  summit  Uned  with  the  brave  defenders, 
while  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  enemy  come  rushing  to  the  conflict,  resolved 
to  force  the  entrenchments  and  put  the  conquered  soldiers  to  the  sword. 
Not  sword  of  steel,  but  a  formidable  blade  carved  with  a  pen-knife  from  a 
branch  of  oak  or  hickory.  * 
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The  hearty  shouts  of  the  combatants,  ring  ont  upon  the  air,  their  cbeekd 
flush,  their  eyes  fire  ;  the  contest  deepe&s  and  the  crisis  of  the  fight  is  near. 

You  see  that  boy,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  standing  erect  upon  the 
fortress  wall,  his  hazel  eyes  rolling  like  sparks  of  fire,  in  his  ruddy  face, 
while  his  curly  hair,  white  with  snowy  fragments,  is  blown  around  his  brow, 
by  the  winter  wind  ? 

He  is  the  Master  Spirit  of  the  scene. 

He  urges  his  comrades  with  his  merry  shout,  now  bending  to  gather  new 
balls  of  snow,  now  hurling  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  while  bis  chest 
heaves,  expands,  his  nostrils  quiver,  his  lips  curi  with  the  excitement  of 
the  hour. 

It  was  he  that  raised  this  fort,  and  leading  his  comrades  from  their  books, 
marshalled  them  in  battle  array. 

It  is  he,  that  retreating  behind  the  wall,  lures  the  enemy  to  the  attack, 
and  then  suddenly  starting  into  view,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes,  shouts  the  word  of  command,  and  pours  confusion  in  their  ranks. 

Backed  by  his  comrades,  he  springs  from  the  fort — again  that  shouts-one 
charge  more  and  the  day  is  ours !  Not  a  moment  does  he  allow  the  enemy 
to  recover  their  broken  ranks,  but  piles  the  snow  upon  their  heads,  and 
sends  the  battle  homd.  The  air  is  thick  with  bombs  of  snow ;  a  frosty 
shower  whitens  their  cheeks,  and  dangles  in  glittering  gems  from  their 
waving  hair. 

Still  that  hearty  shout,  still  that  brave  boy  in  front,  still  his  little  hands 
are  raised,  wielding  the  missiles  of  the  fight,  as  with  his  chest  heaving  and 
one  foot  advanced,  he  stands  upon  the  frozen  snow,  and  shouts  his  com- 
rades to  the  charge. 

The  enemy  break,  they  scatter,*  they  fly  ! 

The  boy  with  the  clear  eye  of  hazel,  the  curling  hair  of  chesnut  brown, 
is  victor  of  the  field. 

You  may  smile  at  this  contest,  laugh  at  the  gloom  of  the  gruff  school- 
master's visage,  projecting  from  yonder  window,  and  yet  the  day  will  come, 
when  the  enraged  Pedagogue  will  hear  this  boy's  name  rung  in  the  lips  of 
the  nation,  as  the  hero  of  an  hundred  bloody  battles !  The  day  is  coming, 
when  that  little  hand  will  yield  an  iron  sword,  while  the  hazel  eye,  flaming 
from  a  face  bathed  in  sweat  and  blood,  will,  with  frenzied  joy,  survey  the 
mists,  the  glare,  the  hurrying  ranks,  the  awful  panorama  of  no  mimic  fight 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  people  of  the  good  old  county  of  Chester  of^n 
noted,  a  stripling,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  wandering*  through  the 
woods  of  Brandy  wine,  or  sitting  beside  these  still  waters,  holding  the  fishing 
rod,  from  the  brow  of  a  projecting  rock,  his  bare  feet  dipping  in  the  waves, 
as  his  hazel  eye  shone  with  visions  of  the  future. 

Time  passed  on,  and  there  came  a  day,  when  this  boy,  grown  to  man- 
hood, stood  on  the  summit  of  a  mound  that  rose  from  the  meadows  of  the 
Brandywine. 
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It  was  in  the  early  morning  time,  when  the  light  of  the  stars  was  scarcely 
paled  by  the  glow  of  the  autumnal  dawn. 

Looking  from  the  height  of  the  fortified  knoll,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch 
and  grim  ^ith  cannon,  General  Wayne  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Beneath  him  spread  the  valley,  gleaming  with  American  arms ;  yonder 
rippled  the  stream,  so  soon  to  be  purpled  in  its  every  wave,  with  the  life* 
drops  of  human  hearts.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Brandywine,  arose 
wooded  steeps,  towering  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  crowned  from 
the  ripple  to  the  sky  with  forest  trees. 

Wayne  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  his  face  flushed  with  deep 
anxiety.  He  was  about  to  fight,  not  like  La  Fayette,  for  a  strange  people 
of  a  far  land,  not  like  Pulaski,  as  an  Exile  and  a  Wanderer,  nor  yet  like 
Washington,  the  leader  of  a  People.  No  !  Surrounded  by  the  memories 
of  childhood,  his  foot  upon  his  native  soil,  his  chest  swelling  with  the  air 
^  that  came  rich  and  fragrant  over  the  orchards  of  his  native  valley,  he  had 
buckled  on  the  sword  to  fight  for  that  soil,  he  stood  prepared  to  spend  his 
blood  in  defence  of  that  valley. 

By  his  side  stood  his  gallant  roan,  caparisoned  for  4he  battle. 

Tradition  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  noble  steed,  with  small  head,  broad  chest 
and  tapering  limbs.  When  he  rushed  into  the  fight,  it  was  with  neck  arched, 
eye  rolling  in  fire,  and  dark  mane  quivering  on  the  battle  breeze.  But  whea 
his  master's  shout  rung  on  the  air,  sounding  the  charge  which  mowed  the 
foemen  down  like  atubble  before  the  fiame,  then  the  gallant  roan  uttered  his 
battle  neigh  and  went  through  the  smoke  and  into  the  fire  like  a  bomb  shell, 
hurled  from  the  mortar  along  the  darkened  sky. 

Wayne  stood  with  his  hand  resting  on  his  sword  hilt.  In  stature,  not 
more  than  an  inch  above  the  middle  heigth,  in  form  displaying  a  hardy 
energy,  an  iron  vigor  in  every  outline,  was  clad  in  a  blue  coat  faced  with 
buflf,  and  falling  open  on  his  broad  chest.  There  was  a  belt  of  dark  leather 
over  his  breast,  military  boots  on  his  limbs,  a  plain  chapeau,  surmounted  by 
a  plume  of  mingled  red  and  white,  surmounted  his  brow. 

Beneath  that  plume  you  might  behold  the  broad  forehead,  the  aquiline 
nose,  the  clear,  deep  hazel  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  warrior,  nurtured 
from  boyhood  to  love  the  blaze  of  cannon,  and  hail  the  clang  of  contending 
swords,  as  the  bridegroom  hails  the  marriage  music. 

Surrounded  by  his  brave  men,  Wayne  looked  upon  the  opposite  steeps, 
and  looked  for  the  bayonets  of  the  foe. 

At  last  they  came.  By  the  first  gleam  of  morning  light,  he  saw  the 
Hessian  soldiers,  burly  in  form,  loaded  with  ornaments  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  emerge  from  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  Their  heavy  accoutrements, 
their  loAy  caps,  bushy  with  fur,  their  well-filled  knapsacks,  were  all  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  morning  light.  And  the  same  sun  that  shone  over  their 
bayonets,  revealed  not  only  the  British  banner,  waving  slowly  in  the  mom- 
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ing  air,  bat  the  flags  of  Hesse  and  Anspach  fluttering  above  their  hordes  of 
slaves. 

Wayne  beheld  them  come,  and  spoke  to  the  cannoniers,  arrayed  in  their 
faded  uniform  of  blue  and  buflf. 

In  a  moment,  those  cannon  at  his  feet  uttered  a  volume  of  smoke,  that 
rolled  in  folds  of  gloomy  grandeur,  high  upward  into  the  azure  heavens. 

He  spoke  to  the  Riflemen,  in  their  rude  hunting  shirts  of  blue,  with  the 
powder  horn  and  knife  at  their  sides. 

He  saw  them  rush  from  the  embankment,  he  beheld  them  overspread  the 
meadow.  Here,  the  steel  cap  of  Porterfield,  with  its  bucktail  plume,  there, 
the  short  sword  of  Maxwell,  gleaming  over  the  heads  of  his  men.  Bend- 
ing from  the  fortified  knoll,  Wayne  watched  their  career,  with  an  interest 
that  fired  his  eye  with  deeper  light. 

Over  the  meadow,  into  the  trees, — ^a  solitary  rifle  shot  yelled  on  the  air, 
a  solitary  death-groan  shrieked  into  the  clear  heavens. 

The  battle  had  begun. 

Then  crash  on  crash,  peal  on  peal,  the  bands  of  Maxwell  and  Porterfield 
poured  their  balls  inta  the  faces  of  the  Hessian  foe. 

Wayne  beheld  them  glide  among  the  trees,  he  saw  the  enemy  recoil  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters,  he  heard  their  cries,  but  did  not  hear  the  e^outs  of 
his  Riflemen.  For  these  Riflemen,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  scarcely  ever 
spoke  a  word  with  their  lips.  When  they  had  a  message  to  send,  it  spoke 
out  from  the  tubes  of  their  rifles.  And  these  rifles  always  spoke  to  the  heart ! 

For  the  first  time,  that  blue  sky  was  clouded  by  the  smoke  of  conflict 
For  the  first  time,  the  groans  of  Christians  hewn  down  by  Christians,  yelled 
on  the  air.     For  the  first  time,  the  Brandywine  was  stained  with  blood  of  . 
the  white  man ;  for  the  first  time,  dead  men,  borne  onward  by  its  waves, 
with  their  faces  to  the  light,  looked  up  with  glassy  eyes  and  glided  on  ! 

Wayne  beheld  it  all ! 

While  the  Hessian  cannon  answered  to  his  own,  while  the  fire  from  this 
knoll  was  answered  by  the  blaze  yonder,  Wayne  bent  forward,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  neck  of  his  steed  and  watched  the  current  of  the  fight. 

He  was  about  to  spring  on  his  steed  and  rush  into  the  conflict,  when  he 
saw  his  Riflemen  come  out  from  the  woods  again,  their  arms  dimmed,  their 
faces  dabbled  with  blood.  They  had  driven  the  Hessians  back  step  by  step, 
foot  by  foot  they  had  hurled  them  back  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  now 
while  the  water  dripped  from  their  attire,  silently  lined  the  banks,  awaiting 
the  next  onset  of  the  foe. 

The  morning  passed  away,  and  the  enemy  did  not  resume  their  attack. 
Their  arms  gleamed  far  over  the  hills,  their  banners  waved  on  every  side, 
between  the  leaves  of  the  forest  oaks,  and  yet  they  dared  not  cross  the 
Brandywine  again.  Five  thousand  strong,  they  held  their  position  in  si- 
lence,  planted  their  cannon,  arrayed  their  columns,  and  silently  prepared  the 
destruction  of  the  Rebel  Foe. 
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The  morning  passed.  Shaken -bj  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions* 
Washington  hurried  along  the  eastern  heights  of  Brandywine,  his  grey 
horse,  now  seen  among  the  trees  of  Brenton's  Ford,  now  darting  through 
the  battle-smoke  of  Chadd's  Ford,  now  halting  beside  the  gallant  roan  of 
Anthony  Wayne.  He  knew  not,  whether  the  attack  of  Kniphausen  was  a 
mere  feint ;  at  one  moment  he  anticipated  the  approach  of  the  British  in 
full  force,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  across  the  Brandy  wine,  at  another, 
turning  his  eye  away  from  the  waters  of  the  stream,  he  awaited  the  gleam 
of  Cornwallis'  arms,  from  the  northern  woods. 

Wayne  and  '\yashington  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  fortified  knoll,  talk- 
ing long  and  earnestly  together.  The  same  expression  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  animated  the  lineaments  of  each  warrior  face. 

The  momiog  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  pausing  on  their  arms,  the  Americans  awaited  the  i^newal 
of  the  attack,  but  they  waited  for  hours  in  vain.  It  was  not  made  when 
eleven  o'clock  came,  and  the  sun  was  rising  towards  his  noonday  height ; 
and  Sullivan  looked  anxiously  and  eagerly  from  the  heights  were  he  was 
stationed,  for  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  at  Brinton's  Ford,  but  they  came 
not';  nor  could  his  scouts  give  him  any  intelligence  of  the  movements  of 
Howe  or  Cornwallis. 

General  Kniphausen,  he  well  knew,  had  made  the  attempt  to  cross  at 
Chadd's  Ford,  and  had  been  nobly  and  gallandy  repulsed ;  but  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  enemy — where  were  they  ?  What  was  their  plan  of  oper- 
ations ?  Where  would  Howe  appear,  or  in  what  quarter  would  Cornwallis 
commence  the  attack  ? 

All  was  wrapt  in  mystery  to  the  minds  of  Washington,  Wayne  and  the 
leader  of  his  right  wing.  This  silence  of  Howe  and  Cornwallis  they  feared 
had  something  of  ome^iF— dark  and  fearful  omen — of  defeat  and  dismay,  for 
its  explanation. 

Eleven  o^clock  came,  and  Washington,  with  Sullivan  by  his  side,  stood 
gazing  from  an  elevated  knoll,  about  half-way  between  Brinton's  and  Chadd's 
Fdrd. 

m 

A  horseman  was  observed  riding  up  the  hill-side  at  the  top  of  his  horse's 
speed.  His  attire  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  his  coat  hung 
on  his  arm,  his  hat  was  extended  in  his  upraised  hand ;  his  dress  was  dis- 
ordered, his  face  covered  with  dust,  and,  as  he  rode  up  the  hill-side,  he  sank 
the  spurs  in  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  whose  eye  glared  wildly,  while  the 
dust  and  foam  on  his  limbs  showed  that  he  had  borne  his  master  long  and 
far. 

In  a  moment  the  horseman  flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and  rushed  to 
the  side  of  Washington.  In  hurried  words  he  told  his  story,  his  manner 
was  warm,  urgent  even  to  agony.  He  was  a  farmer — ^his  name  was  Chay- 
tor — he  lived  some  miles  northward  of  Kennet's  Square— early  on  that 
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mornjng  he  had  been  aroused  by  the  tread  of  armed  men  and  the  tramp  of 
war  steeds. 

He  looked  from  his  window,  and  beheld  the  British  army  passing  north- 
ward— General  Howe  and  Lord  Gornwallis  were  with  them. 

He  believed  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  the  passage  of 
the  Brandy  wine  at  Trimble's  Ford  and  Jeffrey's  Ford,  some  miles  above 
the  forks  of  the  river — to  occupy  the  high  hills  to  the  northward  of  Bir- 
mingham meeting-house,  and  thus  having  the  entire  'right  wing  of  the  Con- 
tinental forces  laid  open  to  his  attack,  Howe  thought  he  might  accomplish 
an  easy  victory.  '  • 

This  was  the  story  of  the  farmer,  and  Washington  would  have  given  it 
credence,  were  it  not  for  one  fearful  doubt  that  darkened  over  his  mind. 
The  surrounding  country  swarmed  with  tories — might  not  this  be  a  tory 
spy  in  disguise  ?  He  discredited  the  story  of  the  farmer,  though  he  en- 
forced its  truth  by  an  appeal  to  an  oath,  and  ev^n  continued  to  utter  it,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  yet  still  under  the  influence  of  this  fearful  suspicion, 
Washington  refused  his  credence  to  the  story  of  Farmer  Chaytor.  TTiii 
mistake  lost  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine, 

Soon  after  this  incident,  Sullivan  received  information  by  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ross,  that  the  enemy  had  just  passed  the  forks  of  the 
Brandywine,  some  two  or  three  miles  above  the  Fork,  five  thousand  strong, 
and  provided  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field  pieces. 

No  sooner  was  this  information  transmitted  to  Washington,  than  he 
ordered  Sullivan  to  advance  towards  the  Forks,  and  attack  this  division  of 
the  enemy.  But  as  Sullivan  is  about  to  undertake  this  movement,  fresh 
scouts  come  in,  and  report  no  intelligence  of  the  British  army  whatever  in 
the  quarter  named.  The  movement  was  postponed ;  and  while  Sullivan 
was  thus  shifting  from  one  opinion  to  another,  while  Washington,  with 
Wayne,  was  expecting  the  attack  at  Chadd's  Ford,  through  this  unfortunate 
contradiction  of  conflicting  intelligence,  the  enemy  was  allowed  to  take  a 
secure  and  powerful  position,  some  three  miles  north-east  of  Brinton*s 
Ford,  and  some  four  miles  from  Chadd's  Ford. 

We  have  seen  the  battle  which  ensued,  and  gone  through  its  varies  phases 
of  ferocity  and  chivalry. 

While  Washington  with  his  Generals,  Sullivan,  Greene,  and  La-Fayette 
was  doing  immortal  deeds  in  the  valley  of  the  Quaker  Temple,  alone  on  the 
heights  of  Chadd's  Ford,  stood  Anthony  Wayne,  breasting  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  Hessian  army,  with  his  litde  band  of  heroes. 

With  a' thousand  half-armed  Continentals,  he  opposed  five  thousand  hire- 
lings, prepared  in  every  respect  for  the  game  of  war,  their  cannon  glooming 
in  every  steep,  their  bayonets  gleaming  on  every  hill. 

It  was  at  four  o'clock,  that  the  valley  of  the  Brandywine  near  Chadd*s 
Fotrd,  presented  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry. 
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At  first  looking  from  the  steep  where  Wayne  watched  the  fight,  his  hand 
laid  on  the  neck  of  his  steed,  you  behold  nothing  but  vast  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  like  the  folds  of  an  immense  curtain  over  the  valley.  Through 
these  clouds,  streamed  every  instant  great  masses  of  flame.  Then  Iqng  and 
arrowy  flashes  of  light,  quivered  through  their  folds.  Now  they  wiore  the 
blackness  of  midnight,  in  a  moment  they  were  changed  into  masses  of 
snow. 

And  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  you  might  behold  a  strange  meeting 
which  took  place  in  the  lap  of  the  valley.  Pouring  from  the  woods  above 
the  stream,  the  Hessian  hordes  in  their  varied  and  picturesque  costume, 
came  swarming  over  the  field.  As  they  advanced,  the  cannon  above  their 
heads  on  the  western  hills,  belched  volumes  of  fire  and  death,  and  lighted 
them  on  their  way.  As  they  came  on,  their  musquets  poured  volley  after 
volley,  into  the  faces  of  the  foe.  Their  wild  balde-shout  was  heard,  in  the 
din  of  conflict.  Altogether  the  war  of  cannon,  the  sharp  clang  of  musquetry, 
tlie  clouds  now  rolling  here,  now  floating  yonder,  the  bayonets  gleaming 
like  scattered  points  of  flame,  far  along  the  field,  presented  a  scene  at  once 
wild  and  beautiful. 

'  And  there  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  under  the  very  eye  of  Wayne,  a 
band  of  men,  some  clad  in  plain  farmer*s  attire,  some  in  the  hunting  shirt 
of  tl^e  backwoodsman,  stood  undismayed  while  the  Hessians  swarmed  ou 
every  side.  No  shout  broke  from  their  sturdy  ranks.  Silently  loading 
their  rifles,  they  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  sod,  every  one  selecting  a 
broad  chest  for  his  tai^et,  as  he  raised  his  piece  to  the  shoulder. 

The  Rod  beneath  was  slippery  with  blood.  The  faces  of  dead  men 
glared  horribly  all  around.  '1  he  convulsed  forms  of  wounded  soldiers — 
whose  arms  had  been  torn  off  at  the  shoulder,  whose  eyes  had  been  dark- 
ened forever,  whose  skulls  hscd  been  crushed  from  the  crown  to  the  brow — 
were  beneath  their  feet.  < 

And  yet  they  fought  on.  They  did  not  shout,  but  waiting  patiently  until 
they  might  almost  touch  the  bayonets  of  the  Hessians,  they  poured  the 
blaze  of  rifles  in  their  faces.  And  every  time  that  blaze  lighted  up  the 
cloud,  a  new  heap  of  dead  men  littered  the  field. 

Still  the  Hessians  advanced.  Sold  by  their  King  to  Murder,  at  so  much 
per  day,  very»  brutes  in  human  shape  whose  business  it  was  to  Kill,  they 
trampled  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  comrades  into  the  sod,  uttered  their 
yell  and  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  soldiers. 

lo  vain  the  gleam  of  their  bayonets  which  shone  so  beautiful,  in  vain  their 
hoarse  shout,  which  echoed  afar  like  the  howl  of  savage  beasts,  mangling 
their  prey,  in  vain  their  elegantly  arranged  columns,  displayed  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  European  warfare  ! 

The  American  riflemen  met  them  breast  to  breast,  and  sent  their  bullets 
home.  Their  faces  darkened  by  powder,  spotted  with  blood,  their  uncouth 
attire  fluttering  in  rags,  they  did  not  move  one.iQ<$b»  bat  in  stem  silence  only 
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broken  by  the  report  of  their  rifies,  these  Continental  heroes  met  the  onset 
of  the  foe. 

Suddenly  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  lighted  up  the  theatre  of 
battle. 

Almost  At  the  same  moment  a  venerable  mansion  rising  among  the  woods 
on  yonder  shore  of  the  Brandy  wine,  ascended  to  the  sky,  in  a  whirling 
cloud  of  smoke  and  flame.  Blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  powder,  it  shot 
a  long  column  of  fire  and  blackness  into  the  sky,  and  then  its  fragments 
strewed  the  battle-field,  mingled  with  the  mangled  wrecks  of  human  forms. 

Anthony  Wayne,  resting  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  his  steed,  beheld  it  alL 

He  quivered  in  every  nerve  with  the  excitement  of  the  combat,  and  yet 
pressing  his  lip  between  his  teeth,  awaited  the  moment  when  his  sword 
should  flash  from  the  scabbard,  his  roan  war-horse  dash  like  a  thunderboh 
into  the  storm  of  battle. 

That  moment  came  at  last.  It  was  when  the  bloody  contest  had  rolled 
over  thtt  valley  for  an  hour  and  more,  that  the  crisis  came. 

Look  yonder  along  the  summit  of  the  western  hills,  where  the  Hessian 
banner  darkens  through  the  trees !  Look  yonder  and  behold  that  gallant 
company  of  warriors  v^^nd  slowly  down  the  hill,  their  swords,  their  helmets, 
their  plumes,  brightening  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  Four  hundred 
strong,  all  attired  in  midnight  black,  relieved  by  gold,  each  helmet  bearing 
the  ominous  skull  and  cross  bones  emblazoned  on  its  front,  the  dragoons  of 
Anspach  came  to  battle. 

At  their  head  mounted  on  a  snow-white  steed,  whose  uplifled  head  and 
quivering  ncvstrils  denote  the  fever  of  the  strife,  rides  a  man  of  warrior  pre- 
sence, his  steel  helmet  shadowed  beneath  a  mass  of  dark  plumes,  his  broad  i 
chest  clad  in  a  rich  uniform,  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  glittering  with  stars 
and  epaulettes  of  gold.  It  is  Kniphausen,  the  General  of  the  Hessian  horde, 
riding  at  the  head  of  veteran  troopers,  the  bravest  assassins  of  his  hireling 
band. 

In  their  rude  faces,  darkened  by  the  heavy  mustachio  and  beard,  cut  and 
hacked  by  scars,  you  read  no  gleam  of  pity.  The  cry  of**  Quarter  !"  falls 
unheeded  on  the  tars  of  men  Hke  these.  No  matter  how  just  or  infamous 
the  cause,  their  business  is  war,  their  pastime  butchery.  Unfurling  the 
black  flag  of  their  Prince — you  see  the  Skull  and  Gross  bones  glittering  in 
the  sun — they  descend  the  hill,  dash  through  the  stream,  and  pour  tha 
avalanche  of  their  charge  upon  the  Gontinental  host. 

Wayne  saw  them  come,  and  glanced  for  a  moment  on  their  formidable 
array.  Then  turning  he  beheld  the  steeds  of  some  two  hundred  troopers, 
scattered  through  the  orchard  at  his  back,  the  swords  of  their  riders  touch- 
ing the  ripe  fruit  which  hung  from  the  bending  boughs. 

Wayne  silently  removed  His  plumed  chapeau,  and  took  from  the  hands 
of  a  soldier  at  his  side,  his  trooper's  helmet,  faced  with  steel  and  adorned 
with  a  single  bucktail  plume. 
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'  Then  vaulting  in  the  saddle,  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  turning  to  the 
troopers  shouted  in  his  deep,  indignant  tones,  the  simple  battle-word^ 
"  Come  on !" 

He  plunged  from  the  embankment,  and  ere  his  gallant  roan  had  reached 
the  base  of  the  knoll,  forth  from  the  orchard  trees  burst  that  band  of  tried 
soldiers,  and"  with  their  swords  steadily  gleaming,  thundered  in  one  solid 
mass  down  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  fight. 

Their  banner,  a  White  Horse  painted  on  a  blue  field,  and  surrounded 
with  Thirteen  Stars,  fluttered  out  upon  the  breeze ;  that  single  peal  of  the 
trumpet  sounding  the  charge,  shrieked  far  along  the  meadow. 

Right  through  tiie  batde  Kniphausen  crashes  on,  the  swords  of  his  men 
describing  fiery  circles  in  the  air,  the  riflemen  fall  back,  cut  by  their  steel, 
crushed  by  their  horses  hoofs,  panip  stricken  by  their  Hessian  hurrah. 

But  courage,  brave  yeomen  !  Wayne  is  coming ;  his  banner  is  on  the 
breeze,  his  sword  rises  above  his  head,  a  glittering  point  of  flame  amid  that 
sea  of  rolling  clouds. 

The  soldiers  who  remained  on  the  embarkment,  beheld  a  strange  and 
stirring  sigh^. 

Anthony  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  brave  troopers,  dashing 
toward  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  from  the  east — the  Hessian  Kniphausen^ 
at  the  same  moment  advancing  to  the  same  point  from  the  west.  Between 
the  Generals  lay  heaps  of  dead  and  dying ;  around  them,  ^e  riflemen  and 
Yagers,  these  in  the  hunting  shirt,  the  others  in  a  gaudy  dress  of  green, 
waged  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest. 

Wayne  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  and  waved  his  sword — *'  Come 
on  !*'  the  deep  words  rung  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

They  knew  his  voice,  knew  the  glare  of  his  battle  eye,  knew  that  uplifted 
arm,  and  dented  sword ! 

Never  has  Kniphausen,  crashing  on,  in  the  full  current  of  impetuous 
slaughter,  beheld  the  trooper  at  his  side,  fall  dead  on  the  neck  of  his  steed* 
the  marks  of  the  rifle-ball  oozing  from  his  brow,  he  also  looked  up  and  be- 
held  the  coming  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  ! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Wayne  fought  after  the  most  approved  style  of 
European  tactics.. 

But  there  was  an  honest  sincerity  about  his  manne|r  of  fighting,  an  un- 
pretending zeal  in  the  method  of  his  charge,  when  riding  the  enemy  down, 
he  wrote  his  name  upon  their  faces  with  his  sword,  that  taught  them  to 
respect  the  hardy  son  of  Chester. 

^  Upon  them  !"  he  shouted,  and  at  once  his  two  hundred  troopers  went 
into  the  heart  of  the  Hessian  column.  They  did  not  move  very  slowly 
you  will  observe,  nor  advance  in  scattered  order,  but  four  abreast,  a  solid 
bolt  of  horses,  men  and  steel,  they  burst  upon  the  foe,  just  as  you  have 
8eei\  a  rock  hurled  from  an  enormous  height,  crush  the  trees  in  the  valley 
beneath. 
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The  banner  of  the  White  Horse  and  Stan,  mingled  with  the  Black  Flag 
of  Anspach — a  cloud  of  men,  hones  and  swords,  whirled  like  the  last  eff(Mrt 
of  a  thundentorm  along  the  valley.  In  a  moment,  you  can  see  nothing, 
but  the  points  of  swords,  gleaming  from  the  confusion  of  the  conflict. 
Then,  troopen  bending  over  the  mane  of  their  steeds,  their  good  swords 
quivering  together,  ere  the  fatal  blow — hones  themselves,  fired  with  the 
fury  of  the  hour,  tearing  each  other^s  necks  with  their  teeth — wounded 
men,  plunging  from  their  saddles  to  the  sod — the  bannen  of  the  foemen 
waving  over  all ! 

It  was  in  the  centre  ojf  that  whirling  fight,  that  Kniphausen  and  Wayne, 
cutting  their  way  with  their  swords,  silently  confronted  each  other.  The 
dark  figure  on  the  white  steed  drew  near  and  nearer  to  the  form,  attired  ia 
blue  and  bufi*,  and  mounted  on  a  roan,  war-hone.  Each  man  beheld  hit 
foe,  and  their  eyes  met  in  a  look,  as  searching  as  it  was  momentary. 

The  appearance  of  Wayne  indicated  violent  emotion.  His  lip  compressed 
between  his  teeth,  his  hazel  eye  firing  beneath  the  frondet  of  his  cap,  hi 
grasped  his  sword,  and  for  one  moment  looked  around. 

It  was  a  hideous  spectacle  that  met  his  eye.  The  Continentals  8catte^ 
ing  over  the  meadow,  in  broken  array ;  the  ground  heaped  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead ;  the  Brandy  wine,  ghastly  with  the  forces  of  the  slain,  throwi 
into  light  by  its  crimson  waves. 

That  look  seemed  to  make  the  blood  within  him,  boil  like  molten  lead. 
For  raising  himself  in  his  stirrips,  he  called  to  his  brother  knights — to  Ma^ 
shall  of  Virginia,  to  Proctor  of  the  Land  of  Penn,  to  the  heroic  riflemen, 
Maxwell  and  Porterfield — he  shouted,  the  day  was  not  yet  lost,  and  then, 
with  one  impulse,  himself  and  his  hone,  charged  Kniphausen  home. 

No  human  arm  might  stand  the  fury  of  that  chaige.  In  a  moment 
Kniphausen  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  the  sword  of 
"Wayne,  glaring  near  and  nearer  to  his  heart,  the  faces  of  the  Continentals 
darkening  round. 

He  appealed  to  his  men,  but  in  vain.  To  drive  them  back  on  the  rivulet, 
to  hurl  them,  horses  and  men  together,  into  the  red  embrace  of  the  waves, 
to  cut  the  banner  staflf,  and  trail  their  banner  in  the  mire,  to  sabre  them  by 
tens  and  twenties,  as  they  strove  to  recover  their  battle  order — this  was  a 
brilliant  thing  to  do,  but  right  brilliandy  it  was  done,  by  Mad  Anthony  and 
his  men. 

^  That  sight  thrilled  like  electric  fire  along  the  field.  In  a  moment  the 
Continentals  rallied ;  the  riflemen  advanced ;  the  artillery  began  to  play, 
the  air  thundered  once  more  with  the  batde  shout ! 

Reining  his  roan  war-hone  on  the  banks  of  the  Brand3rwine,  his  sword 
in  sober  truth  dripping  with  blood,  Anthony  Wayne,  his  face  quivering  with 
the  intoxication  of  the  battle,  shouted  to  his  soldien,  cheered  them  to  the 
ehaige,  saw  them  whirl  the  whole  Hessian  force  into  the  stream. 
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How  brilliantly  the  fire  of  hope  and  glory,  lit  up  the  hazel  eye  of 
Wayne ! 

At  the  instant,  while  the  Hessian  army  in  all  its  varied  costume  thronged 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet  and  scattered  in  dismay  along  the  western  shore,  while 
Kniphausen  mad  with  chagrin,  hurried  from  rank  to  rank,  cursing  the  men 
who  would  not  fight,  while  Marshall  and  Proctor,  Maxwell  and  Porterfield 
were  hurrying  their  forces  to  thQ  charge,  the  sun  shone  out  from  the  west- 
em  sky  and  lighted  up  the  Brandy  wine,  the  valley,  the  forces  of  the  living 
and  the  crushed  countenances  of  the  dead. 

The  sudden  gush  of  sunlight  bathed  the  brow  of  Anthony  Wayne,  as 
thrilling  to  his  inmost  heart,  he  waved  his  sword,  and  once  more  sounded 
the  charge. 

At  the  very'  moment,  in  the  very  flush  of  his  triumph,  a  strange  sound 
firom  the  east  growled  on  the  ears  of  the.  General.  It  was  the  tramp  of 
the  right  wing  under  Washington,  Sullivan  and  Greene,  retreating  from  the 
field  of  the  Quaker  Temple.  Wayne  saw  their  broken  array,  and  knew 
that  the  field,  not  the  day  was  lost. 

His  sword  sank  slowly  to  his  side,  with  his  face  to  the  foe,  he  pointed 
the  way  to  old  Chester ;  he  uttered  the  deep  words  of  command. 

**  The  soldiers  of  the  right  wing  have  been  forced  to  retreat  before  supe- 
rior numbers — we  will  protect  their  retreat !" 

With  surprise,  indeed  with  awe,  Kniphausen  beheld  the  victorious  band, 
who  had  just  hurled  his  forces  back  upon  the  stream,  slowly  form  in  the 
order  of  retreat,  their  swords  and  banners  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

And  as  the  Continental  forces  slowly  wound  along  the  eastern  hills — as 
Kniphausen  proceeded  to  occupy  the  ground  which  they  had  deserted — a 
solitary  warrior,  the  laiit  of  the  rebel  army,  reined  his  steed  on  the  knoll  of 
Chadd's  Ford,  and  with  his  blood-stained  face  glowing  in  the  sunshine 
looked  back  upon  the  field,  and  in  one  glaiice  surveyed  its  soil,  transformed 
into  bloody  mire,  its  river  floating  with  dead,  its  overlooking  hills  glittering 
with  Hessian  steel ! 

That  one  look,  accompanied  by  a  quivering  of  the  lip,  a  heaving  of  his 
broad  chest,  the  last  gaze  over,  and  the  roan  war-horse  turned  away,  bear* 
ing  from  the  field  of  Brandy  wine  its  owri  hero,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne ! 

From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  had  maintained  the  fight ; 
on  the  hills  of  hia  childhood,  he  had  worked  out  his  boyhood's  dream,  and 
wrote  his  name  on  the  column  of  ages,  with  his  battle  sword.* 


•  NoTB. — Amonff  the  many  ridiculous  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  great  men,  none 
are  more  contemptible  than  two  stories  which  are  gravely  written  in  connection  with 
the  name  of  Anthony  Wayne.  It  ib  said  on  one  occasion,  when  WashinjS^ton  desired 
the  presence  of  Wayne,  at  his  council,  the  latter  sent  this  message — "  You  plan,  and 
1*11  execute  !  Plan  an  attack  on  Hell,  and  Til  etorm  thegatet  /"  AVhether  the  wit  of 
this  consists  in  its  gross  profanity,  or  drunken  bravado,  those  grave  gentlemen,  who 
record  it  in  their  pages,  may  best  answer.    It  is  an  insult  on  the  memory  of  the  cbival- 
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XX.— FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  day  in  summer — the  time  was  morning,  and 
the  place  the  valley  of  the  Birmingham  meeting  house.  The  place  was 
calm  and  lovely  as  on  the  battle  morn,  but  forty-seven  long  years  had  past 
since  that  day  of  terror,  and  yet  the  bye  roa'ds  the  hills  and  the  plains,  were 
all  alive  with  people  clad  in  their  holiday  costume.  A  lopg  procession 
wound  with  banners  and  with  the  gleam  of  arms,  around  the  base  of  Os* 
borne*s  Hill,  while  in  their  front  the  object  of  every  eye,  there  rolled  a 
close  carriage,  drawn  by  six  magnificent  steeds,  and  environed  by  civic  sol- 
diers who  rent  the  air  with  shouts,  and  flung  wreaths  of  flowers  and  laurel 
beneath  the  horses'  hoofs. 

Slowly  and  with  peals  of  solemn  music — the  summer  sun  above,  shining 
serenely  from  a  cloudless  sky — the  carriage  wound  along  the  ascent  of  the 
Hill  and  in  a  few  moments,  while  valley  and  plain  below  were  black  with 
people,  the  elegantly  caparisoned  steeds  were  reined  in  on  the  broad  sum- 
mit  of  that  battle-mount. 

There  was  a  pau^e  for  a  moment,  and  then  an  aged  man,  a  veteran  trem- 
ulous with  the  burden  of  seventy  years,  and  grim  with  scars—- clad  in  the 
costume  of  the  Revolution,  approached  and  opened  the^ carriage  door. 

The  crowd  formed  a  silent  circle  around  the  scene. 

A  man  of  some  sixty  years,  tall  in  stature,  magnificent  in  his  bearing, 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  his  form  clad  in  a  plain  dress  of  blue,  his  uo* 
covered  brow  glowing  in  the  sun,  with  the  grey  hairs  streaming  to  the 
breeze. 

He  stepped  on  the  sod  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  formed  to  win  the  hearts 
of  men ;  he  advanced  with  the  manner  of  one  of  nature's  Kings.  For  i 
moment  he  stood  uncovered  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  sun  shining 
on  his  noble  brow,  while  his  clear  blue  eye  lighted  up,  as  with  the  memo- 
ries of  forty-seven  years. 

And  then  from  plain,  from  hill,  from  valley,  from  the  lipsr  of  ten  thousand 
freemen  arose  one  shout — the  thunder  of  a  Peoples'  gratitude— loud,  pro- 
longed and  deafening.  The  soldiers  waved  their  swords  on  high — ihtj 
raised  their  caps  in  the  air — and  again,  and  again,  the  shout  went  up  to  the 
clear  heavens. — In  that  chorus  of  joy,  only  a  word  was  intelligible,  a  word 
«  that  bubbled  from  the  overflowing  fountains  of  ten  thousand  hearts : 

*•  La*  Fayette!" 


Lord,  r II  take  a  V  Can  anvthin^  be  more  utterly  unlike,  Wayne  t  He  was  not  a 
ruffian,  but  a  gentleman.  Why  will  these  journeymen  historians,  transfdrm  a  braft 
aad  heroic  man,  into  a  braggart  and  blasphemer  t 
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The  Stranger  was  obaerred  to  tremble  with  a  strange  emotion.  He  who 
had  fought  undaunted  in  the  battle  of  that  valley -forty-seyen  years  ago, 
trembled  like  a  child.  The  Hero  of  Two  Revolutions,  the  Boy  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  Prisoner  of  Olmutz,  who  flung  his  broad  lands  and  princely  reven- 
ues in  the  lap  of  freedom,  now  bpwed  his  head,  leaned  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  veteran  and  veiled  his  eyes  from  the  light. 

When  he  raised  his  face  again,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

So  beautiful  that  country  bloomed  before  him,  so  darkly  on  his  memory 
rushed  the  condition  of  blighted  France !  The  land  of  his  birth  trodden 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  invaderr  the  Bourbon-Idiot  on  her  Throne,  the  Na- 
poleon of  her  love,  dead  in  his  island-gaol  of  St.  Helena.  And  here  an 
Exile — almost  a  homeless  Wanderer — stood  the  Man  of  Two  Revolutions, 
gazing  upon  the  batde  plain,,  which  forty-seven  years  before  had  been 
crowded  by  British  legions,  but  now  bloomed  only  with  the  blessings  of 
peace,  the  smile  of  an  all-paternal  God  ! 

The  contrast  between  the  Land  of  Washington  and  the  Land  of  Napo- 
leon, was  too  much  for  La  Fayette. 

He  gazed  upon  the  hills  crowned  with  woodlands,  the  farms  blooming 
with  cultivation  and  dotted  with  Homes  upon  the  level  plains,  green  as  with 
the  freshness  of  spring,  the  wide  landscape  glowing  in  the  sun,  the  very 
Garden  of  the  Lord — he  gazed-^he  thought  of — France.  The  tears 
streamed  freely  down  his  cheeks. 

Then  his  blue  eye  surveyed  the  Quaker  temple,  rising  on  its  far-off  hill, 
surrounded  by  its  grassy  mounds.  As  on  the  battle-day  it  looked  so  wijth 
its  grey  walls  and  rude  roof  and  narrow  windows  it  now  arose,  the  trees 
around  it,  quivering  their  tops  in  the  morning  light. 

Again  the  shout  of  that  dense  crowd  thundered  on  the 'air,  Welcome,  wel- 
come the  friend  of  Washington,  La  Fayette ! 

But  it  fell  unheeded  on  his  ear.  His  soul  was  with  the  Past.  There 
forty-seven  years  before,  he  had  seen  Washington  in  all  his  chivalric  man- 
hood ;  there  Pulaski  in  his  white  array  and  batde-wom  face,  thundering  on, 
in  his  hurricane  charge  ;  there  Sullivan  and  Wayne  and  Greene,  with  all 
the  heroes  doing  deeds  that  started  into  history  ere  the  day  was  gone  ;•  he 
had  seen,  known  them  all,  and  loved  the  Chief  of  all. 

And  now 

He  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  clasped  the  veteran  of  the  Revolution  to 
his  heart. 

"  They're  all  gone,  now — "  were  the  earnest  words  that  bubbled  from 
his  full  heart :  '*  All  comrade,  but  you  !  Of  all  the  chivalry  of  Brandy  wine 
that  forty-seven  years  ago,  blazed  along  these  hiUs,  what  now  remains  V* 

Then  as  the  vision  of  his  blighted  France,  rushed  once  again  upon  his 
soul,  he  murmured  incoherently,  •<  My  God !  My  God  !  Happy  country 
— happy  People  !'* 

There  on  the  summit  of  the  Batde-HiU  he  leaned  luft  ^xiOk  "o;:^^  \^ 
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brother  veteran,  not  trusting  his  tongue  with  further  speech.  His  heart 
was  too  full  for  words.  As  he  stood  overwhelmed  by  his  emotions,  the 
shout  of  the  people  was  heard  once  more — 

*'  Welcome  the  Champion  of  Freedom  in  two  Worlds,  the  hero  of  Bran« 
dywine  and  friend  of  Washington,  welcome  La  Fayette !" 
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^  I.— THE  DAY. 

Lbt  me  paint  you  a  picture  on  the  canvass  of  the  Past. 

It  is  a  cloudless  summer  day.  Yes,  a  clear  blue  sky  arches  and  smHes 
above  a  quaint  edifice,  rising  among  giant  trees,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  city. 
That  edifice  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  heavy  window  frames  and  a  massy 
hall  door.  The  wide-spreading  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the  snowy  pillars  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  gloomy  glory  of  Westminster  Abbey — ^none  of  these,  nor 
any  thing  like  these  are  here,  to  elevate  tliis  edifiae  of  plain  red  brick,  into 
a  gorgeous  monument  of  architecture. 

Plain  red  brick  the  walls  ;  the  windows  pardy  framed  in  stone  ;  the  roof- 
eaves  heavy  with  intricate  carvings ;  the  hall  door  ornamented  with  pillars 
of  dark  stone ;  such  is  the  State  House  of  Philadelphia,  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord,  1776. 

Around  this  edifice  stately  trees  arise.  Yonder  toward  the  dark  walls  of 
Walnut  street  gaol,  spreads  a  pleasant  lawn,  enclosed  by  a  plain  board  fence* 
Above  our  heads,  these  trees  lock  their  m^ssy  limbs  and  spread  their  leafy 
canopy. 

There  are  walks  here,  too,  not  fashioned  in  squares  and  circles,  but 
spreading  in  careless  negligence  along  the  lawn.  Benches  too,  rude  benches, 
on  which  repose  the  forms  of  old  men  with  grey  hairs,  and  women  with 
babes  in  their  arms. 

This  is  a  beautiful  day,  and  this  a  pleasant  lawn :  but  why  do  those 
clusters  of  citizens,  with  anxious  faces,  gather  round  the  State  House  walls  t 
There  is  the  Merchant  in  his  velvet  garb  and  ruffled  shirt ;  there  the  Me- 
chanic, with  apron  on  his  breast  and  tools  •in  his  hands  ;  there  the  bearded 
Sailor  and  the  dark-robed  Minister,  all  grouped  together*  * 

Why  this  anxiety  on  every  face  T  This  gathering  in  little  groups  aU 
over  the  lawn ! 

Yet  hold  a  moment !  In  yonder  wooden  steeple,  which  crowns  the  red 
brick  State  House,  stands  an  old  man  with  white  hair  and  sunburnt  face. 
He  is  clad  in  humble  attire,  yet  his  eye  gleams,  as  it  is  fixed  upon  the  pon- 
derous oudine  of  the  bell,  suspended,  in  the  steeple  there.  The  old  man 
tries  to  read  the  inscription  on  that  bell,  but  cannot*     Out  upon  the  wavoA^ 
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far  away  in  the  forests ;  thus  has  his  life  been  passed.  He  is  no  scholar ; 
he  scarcely  can  spell  one  of  those  strange  wofds  carved  on  the  surface  of 
that  bell. 

By  his  side,  gazing  in  his  free — that  sunburnt  face — ^in  wonder,  stands  a 
flaxen-haired  boy,  with  laughing  eyes  of  summer  blue. 

'^Come  here,  my  boy;  you  are  a  rich  man's  child.  You  can  read. 
Spell  me  those  words,  and  I'll  bless  ye,  my  good  child  !" 

And -the  child  raised  itself  on  tip-toe  and  pressed  its  tiny  hands  against  the 
bell,  and  read,  in  lisping  tones,  these  memorable  words :  ^ 

"Proclaim  Liberty  to  all  the  Land  and  all  the  Inhabitants 


THEREOF." 


^  The  old  man  ponders  for  a  moment  on  those  strange  words ;  then  gath- 
ering the  boy  in  his  arms,  he  speaks, 

^  Look  here,  my  child  ?  Wilt  do  the  old  man  a  kindness  t  Then  haste 
you  down  stairs,  and  wait  in  the  hall  by  the  big  door,  until  a  man  shall  gire 
you  a  message  for  me.  A  man  with  a  velvet  dress  and  a  kind  face,  will 
come  out  from  the  big  door,  and  give  you  a  word  for  me.  When  he  gives 
you  that  word,  then  run  out  yonder  in  the  street,  and  shout  it  up  to  me» 
Do  yon  mind !"  «  • 

It  needed  no  second  command.  The  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair 
sprang  from  the  old  Bell-keeper's  arms,  and  threaded  his  way  down  the  dark 
stairs. 

The  old  Bell-keeper  was  alone.  Many  minutes  passed.  Leaning  over 
the  railing  of  the  steeple,  his  face  toward  Chesnut  street,  he  looked  anxiously 
for  that  fair-haired  boy.  Moments  passed,  yet  still  he  came  not.  The 
crowds  gathered  more  darkly  along  the  pavement  and  over  the  lawn,  yet 
still  the  boy  came  not 

**  Ah !"  groaned  the  old  man,  **  he  has  forgotten  me !  These  old  limbs 
win  have  to  totter  down  the  State  House  stairs,  and  climbnip  again,  and  all 
on  account  of  that  child         " 

A«  the  word  was  on  his  lips,  a  merry,  ringing  laugh  broke  on  the  ear. 
There,  among  the  crowds  on  the  pavement,  stood  the  blue-eyed  boy,  clap- 
ping his  tiny  hands,  while  the  breeze  blowed  his  flaxen  hair  all  about  his  face. 

And  then  swelling  his  litde  chest,  he  raised  himself  on  tip-toe,  and  shouted 
a  tingle  word— 

Do  yoii  see  that  old  man's  eye  fire  T  Do  you  see  that  arm'  so  suddenly 
bttred  to  the  shoukier,  do  you  see  that  withered  hand,  grasping  the  Iron 
Tongue  of  the  Bell  T  The  old  man  is  young  again ;  his  veins  are  filled 
with  new  life.  Backward  and  forward,  with  sturdy  strokes,  he  swings  the 
Tongue.  The  beftl  speaks  out  I  The  crowd  in  the  street  hear  it,  and  burst 
forth  in  one  long  shout  I  Old  Delaware  hears  it,  and  gives  it  back  in  the 
hurrah  of  her  thousand  sailors.  The  city  hears  it,  and  starts  up  from  deik 
and  work-bench,  as  though  an  earthquake  had  spoken* 
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Tet  8tin  while  the  sweat  poara  from  his  brow,  that  old  Bell-keeper  hurls 
•  the  iron  tongue,  and  still— -boom — boom — boom — the  Bell  speaks  to  the  city 
and  the  world. 

There  is  a  terrible  poetry  in  the  sound  of  that  State  House  Bell  at  dead 
of  night,  when  striking  its  sullen  and  solemn — One  ! — It  rouses  crime  from 
its  task,  mirth  from  its  wine-cup,  murder  from  its  knife,  bribery  from  its 
gold.  There  is  a  terrible  poetry  in  that  sound.  It  speaks  to  us  like  a  voice 
from  our  youth — ^like  a  knell  of  6od*s  judgment— like  a  solemn  yet  kind 
remembrancer  of  friends,  now  dead  and  gone. 

There  is  a  terrible  poetry  in  that  sound  at  dead  of  night :  but  there  was. 
a  day  when  the  echo  of  that  Bell  awoke  a  world,  slumbering  in  tyranny 
and  crime  !      ' 

Yes,  as  the  old  man  swung  the  Iron  Tongue,  the  Bell  spoke  to  all  the 
world.  That  sound  crossed  the  Atlantic — pierced  the  dungeons  of  Europe 
—the  work-shops  of  England — the  vassal-fields  of  France. 

That  Echo  spoke  to  the  slave— bade  him  look  from  his  toil — and  know 
himself  a  man. 

That  Echo  startled  the  Kings  upon  their  crumbling  thrones. 

That  Echo  was  the  knell  of  King-craft,  Priest-cra(\,  and  all  other  crafts 
bom  of  the  darkness  of  ages,  and  baptised  in  seas  of  blood. 

Tes,  the  voice  of  that  litde  boy,  who  lifting  himself  on  tip-toe,  with  his 
flaxen  hair  blowing  in  the  breeze,  shouted — '*  JUng  /"—had  a  deep  and 
awful  meaning  in  its  infant  tones  ! 

Why  did  that  word  «« Ring  .'"—why  did  that  Echo  of  the  State  House 
Bell  speak  such  deep  and  awful  meaning  to  the  world  T  What  did  that 
«<  Ring  .^'— the  Echo  of  that  Bell  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  the  Dishonest 
Priest  or  Traitor  King  ? 

Under  that  very  Bell,  pealing  out  at  noonday,  in  an  old  hall,  fifty-six 
traders,  farmers  and  mechanics,  had  assembled  to  shake  the  shackles  of  the 
world. 

Now  let  us  look  in  upon  this  band  of  plain  men,  met  in  such  solemn 
council.  It  is  now  half  an  hour  ^previous  to  the  moment  when  the  Bell- 
Ringer  responded  to  the  shout  of  the  fair-haired  boy. 

This  is  an  old  hall.  It  is  not  so  large  as  many  a  monarch's  ante-room ; 
you  might  put  a  hundred  like  it  within  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's,  and  yet  it 
is  a  fine  old  hall.  The  walls  are  concealed  in  dark  oaken  wainsootting, 
and  there  along  the  unclosed  windows,  the  purple  tapestry  comes  drooping 
down. 

The  ornaments  of  this  hall  ? 

Over  the  head  of  that  noble-browed  man— John  Haneodc,  who  sits  ealm 
and  serene  in  yonder  chair — there  is  a  banner,  the  Banner  of  the  Stars. 
Perched  on  that  Banner  sits  the  Eagle  with  unfolded  wi^gs.  (Is  it  not  a 
precocious  bird  ?  Bom  only  last  year  on  Bunker  Hill,  now  it  spreads  its 
wings,  full-grown,  over  a  whole  Continent !) 
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Look  oyer  the  faces  of  these  fifly-siz  men,  and  ^ee  eyery  eye  turned  to 
that  door.  There  is  silence  in  this  hali— -every  voice  is  hushed-— every  foce 
is  stamped  with  a  deep  and  awful  responsibility. 

Why  turns  every  glance  to  that  door,  why  is  every  face  so  solemn,  why 
is  it  so  terribly  still  ? 

The  Committee  of  Three,  who  have  been  out  all  night,  penning  a  Parch- 
ment, are  about  to  appear. 

The  Parchment,  with  the  SignatiHres  of  these  men,  written  with  the  pen 
lying  on  yonder  table,  will  either  make  the  world  free— -or  stretch  these 
necks  upon  the  gibbet,  yonder  in  Potter's-field,  or  nail  these  heads  to  the 
door-posts  of  this  hall  ! 

That  was  the  time  for  solemn  faces  and  deep  silence. 

At  last,  hark  !  The  door  opens — the  Committee  appear.  Who  are 
these  three  men,  who  come  walking  on  toward  John  Hancock's  ch^ir  ? 

That  tall  man,  with  the  sharp  features,  the  bold  brow  and  sand-hued  hair, 
holding  the  Parchment  in  his  hand,  is  the  Virginia  Farmer,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. The  stout-built  man  with  resolute  look  and  flashing  eye  ?  That  is  a 
Boston  man— K>ne  John  Adams.  And  the  calm-faced  man,  with  hair  droop- 
ing in  thick  curls  to  his  shoulders — that  man  dressed  in  a  plain  coat,  and 
such  odious  home-made  blue  stockings — that  is  the  Philadelphia  Printer, 
one  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  Uiree  advance  to  the  table.  The  Parchment  is  laid  there.  Shall  it 
be  signed  or  not  ? 

Then  ensues  a  high  and  stormy  debate — then  the  faint-hearted  cringe  in 
corners — while  Thomas  Jeflerson  speaks  out  his  few  bold  words,  and  John 
Adams  pours  out  his  whole  soul. 

Then  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  heard,  swelling  in 
syllables  of  thunder-like  music. 

But  still  there  is  doubt — and  that  pale-faced  man,  shrinking  in  one  comer, 
squeaks  out  something  about  axes,  scaflblds,  and  a — gibbet  ! 

**  Gibbet  !"  echoes  a  fierce,  bold  voice,  that  startles  men  from  their  seats, 
-—and  look  yonder !  A  tall  slender  man  rises,  dressed — although  it  is 
summer  time — in  a  dark  robe.  Look  how  his  white  hand  undulates 
as  it  is  stretched  slowly  out,  how  that  dark  eye  bums,  while  his  words  ring 
through  the  hall.  (We  do  not  know  his  name,  let  us  therefore  call  his 
appeal) 

THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  UNKNOWN. 

*«  Gibbet  ?  They  may  stretch  our  necks  on  all  the  gibbets  in  the  land— 
they  may  turn  every  rock  into  a  scaffold^-every  tree  into  a  gallows,  every 
home  into  a  grave,  and  yet  the  words  on  that  Parchment  can  never  die ! 

**  They  may  pour  our  blood  on  a  thousand  scaflblds,  and  yet  from  every 
drop  that  dyes  the  axe,  or  drips  on  the  sawdust  of  the  block,  a  new  martyr 
to  Freedom  will  spring  into  birth ! 
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^  The  British  King  may  blot  oat  the  Sfiars  of  God  from  His  sky,  but  he 
cannot  blot  out  His  words  written  on  the  Parchment  there  !  The  works 
of  God  may  perish-^-His  Word,  never !  • 

^  These  words  will  go  forth  to  the  world  when  our  bones  are  dust.  To 
the  slave  in  the  mines  they  will  speak — Hope — to  the  mechanic  in  his 
workshop— Freedom — to  the  coward-kings  these  words  will  speak,  but  not 
in  tones  of  flattery  ?  No,  no  !  They  will  speak  like  the  flaming  syllabjes 
on  Belshazzar's  wall — the  days  of  tour  pride  and  glory  are  numbered  ! 
The  DATS  OF  Judgment  and  Revolution  draiAt  near  ! 

^  Yes,  that  Parchment  will  speak  to  the  Kings  in  a  language  sad  and 
terrible  as  the  trump  of  the  Archangel.  You  have  trampled  on  mankind 
long  enough.  At  last  the  voice  of  hunian  woe  has  pierced  the  ear  of  God, 
and  called  His  Judgment  down!  You  have  waded  on  to  thrones  over 
seas  of  blood — ^you  have  trampled  on  to  power  over  the  necks  of  millions — 
you  have  turned  the  poor  man*s  sweat  and  blood  into  robes  for  your  delicate 
forms,  into  crowns  Tor  your  anointed  brows.  Now  Kings — now  purpled 
Hangmen  of  the  world — for  you  come  the  days  of  axes  and  gibbets  and 
scaflblds — for  you  the  wrath  of  man — for  you  the  lightnings  of  God  ! — 

*'  Look !  How  the  light  of  your  palaces  on  Are  flashes  up  into  the  mid- 
night  sky ! 

M  Now  Purpled  Hangmen  of  the  world — turn  and  beg  for  mercy  I 

**  Where  will  you  find  it  ? 

**  Not  from  God,  for  you  have  blasphemed  His  laws ! 

**  Not  from  the  People,  for  you  stand  baptized  in  their  blood  ! 

*'  Here  you  turn,  and  lo !  a  gibbet ! 

^  There — and*a  scaffold  looks  you  in  the  face. 

* 

**  All  around  you— death — and  nowhere  pity  ! 

**  Now  executioners  of  the  human  race,  kneel  down,  yes,  kneel  down 
upon  the  sawdust  of  the  scaffold — ^lay  your  perfumed  heads  upon  the  block 
— bless  the  axe  as  it  falls — the  axe  that  you  sharpened  for  the  poor  man's 
neck! 

*f  Such  is  the  message  of  that  Declaration  to  Man,  to  the  Kings  of  the 
world  !  And  shall  we  falter  now  ?  And  shall  we  start  back  appalled  when 
our  feet  press  the  very  threshhold  of  Freedom  ?  Do  I  see  quailing  faces 
around  me,  when  our  wives  have  been  butchered — when  the  hearthstones 
of  our  land  are  red  with  the  blood  of  little  children  ? 

**  What  are  these  shrinking  hearts  and  faltering  voices  here,  when  the  very 
Dead  of  our  battlefields  arise,  and  call  upon  us  to  sign  that  Pai^hment,  or 
be  accursed  forever  ? 

**  Sign  !  if  the  next  moment  the  gibbet's  rope  is  round  your  neck !  Sign  ! 
if  the  next  moment  this  hall  rings  with  the  echo  of  the  falling  axe  !  Sign  ! 
By  all  your  hopes  in  life  or  death,  as  husbands — as  fathers — as  men — sign 
your  names  to  the  Parchment  or  be  accursed  forever  ! 

**  Sign — and  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  all  ages.     For  that  P 
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ment  will  be  the  Text-book  of  Freedom—the  Bible  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
forever  I 

**  Sign — for  that  declaration  will  go  forth  to  American  hearts  forever,  and 
speak  to  those  hearts  like  the  voice  of  God  !  And  its  work  will  not  be 
done,  until  throughout  this  wide  Continent  not  a  single  inch  of  groand  owns 
the  sway  of  a  British  King ! 

^*  Nay,  do  not  start  and  whisper  with  surprise !  It  is  a  truth,  your  own 
hearts  witness  it,  God  proclaims  it. — This  Continent  is  the  property  of  a 
free  people,  and  their  property  alone.  God,  I  say,  proclaims  it !  Look  at 
this  strange  history  of  a  band  of  exiles  and  outcasts,  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  People — ^look  at  this  wonderful  Exodus  of  the  oppressed  of  the  Old 
World  into  the  New,  where  they  came,  weak  in  arms  but  mighty  in  God- 
like faith — nay,  look  at  this  history  of  your  Bunker  Hill — your  Lexington— 
where  a  band  of  plain  farmers  mocked  and  trampled  down  the  panoply  of 
British  arms,  and  then  tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  God, has  not  given  America 
to  the  free?  ' 

**  It  is  not  given  to  our  poor  human  intellect  to  climb  the  skies,  to  pierce 
the  councils  of  the  Almigh'ty  One.  But  methinks  I  stand  among  the  awful 
clouds  which  veil  the  brightness  of  Jehovah's  throne.  Methinks  I  see  the 
Recording  Angel — pale  as  an  angel  is  pale,  weeping  as  an  angel  can  weep 
— come  trembling  up  to  that  Throne,  and  speak  his  dread  message — 

*' '  Father !  the  old  world  is  baptized  in  blood  !  Father,  it  is  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  millions,  butchered  in  war,  in  persecution,  in  slow  and 
grinding  oppression !  Father — ^look,  with  one  glance  of  Thine  Eternal  eye, 
look  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  behold  evermore,  that  terrible  sight, 
man  trodden  down  beneath  the  oppressor's  feet — nations  lost  in  blood — 
Murder  and  Superstition  walking  hand  in  hand  over  the  graves  of  their 
victims,  and  not  a  single  voice  to  whisper,  *  Hope  to  Man  /' 

<*  He  stands  there,  the  Angel,  his  hands  trembling  with  the  black  record 
of  human  guilt.  But  hark !  The  voice  of  Jehovah  speaks  out  from  the 
awful  cloud — *  Let  there  be  light  again.  Let  there  be  a  New  World.  Tell  ' 
my  people — the  poor — the  trodden  down  millions,  to  go  out  from  the  Old 
World.  Tell  them  to  go  out  from  wrong,  oppression  and  blood — tell  them 
to  go  out  from  this  Old  World — to  build  my  altar  in  the  New !' 

^  As  God  lives,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  to  be  his  voice  !  Yes,  were 
my  soul  trembling  on  the  wing  for  Eternity,  were  this  hand  freezing  in  death, 
were  this  voice  choking  with  the  last  struggle,  I  would  still,  with  the  last 
impulse  of  that  soul,  with  the  last  wave  of  that  hand,  with  the  last  gasp  of 
that  voice,  implore  you  to  remember  this  truth — God  has  given  America  to 
the  free!  Yes,  as  I  sank  down  into  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  grave,  with 
my  last  gasp,  I  would  beg  you  to  sign  that  Parchment,  in  the  name  of  the 
God,  who  made  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  you — ^in  the  name  of  the  mil- 
lions whose  very  breath  is  now  hushed  in  intense  expectation,  as  they  look 
up  to  yea  f<Nr  the  9iwful  words-^*  You  abe  fees  !*' ' 
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O,  many  years  have  gone  since  that  hoar— the  Speaker,  his  brethren,  all, 
have  crumbled  into  dust,  but  it  would  require  an  angel's  pen  to  picture  the 
magic  of  that  Speaker's  look,  the  deep,  terrible  emphasis  of  his  voice,  the 
prophet-like  beckoning  of  his  hand,  the  magnetic  flame  which  shooting  from 
his  eyes,  soon  fired  every  heart  throughout  the  hall !  ,   < 

He  fell  exhausted  in  his  seat,  but  the  work  was  done.  A  wild  murmur 
thrills  through  the  hall. — Sign  ?  Hah  T  There  is  no  doubt  now.  Look ! 
How  they  rush  forward — stout-hearted  John  Hancock  has  scarcely  time  to 
sign  his  bold  name,  before  the  pen  is  grasped  by  another— another  and 
another !  Look  how  the  names  blaze  on  the  Parchment — Adams  and  Lee 
and  Jefferson  and  Carroll,  and  now,  Roger  Sherman  the  Shoemaker. 

And  here  comes  good  old  Stephen  Hopkins — yes,  trembling  with  palsy, 
he  totters  forward — quivering  from  head  to  foot,  with  his  shaking  hands  he 
seizes  the  pen,  he  scratches  his  patriot-name. 

Then  comes  Benjamin  Franklin  the  Printer,  and  now  the  tall  man  in  the 
dark  robe  advances,  the  man  who  made  the  fiery  speech  a  moment  ago—* 
with  the  same  hand  that  but  now  waved  in  such  fiery  scorn  he  writes  his 
name.* 

And  now  the  Parchment  is  signed ;  and  now  let  word  go  forth  to  the 
People  in  the  streets — to  the  homes  of  America — to  the  camp  of  Mister 
Washington,  and  the  Palace  of  George  the  Idiot-King — ^let  word  go  out  to 
all  the  earth — 

And,  old  man  in  the  steeple,  now  b^re  your  arm,  and  grasp  the  Iron 
Tongue,  and  let  the  beU  speak  out  the  great  truth : 

FiPTT-six  Traders  and  Farmers  and  Mechanics  have  this  day  shook 

THE  SHACKLES  OF  THE  WoRLD  ! 

Hark  !     Hark  to  the  toll  of  that  Bell ! 

Is  there  not  a  deep  poetry  in  that  sound,  a  poetry  more  sublime  than 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  T 

Is  there  not  a  music  in  the  sound,  that  reminds  yon  of  thoseawfiil  tones 
which  broke  from  angel-lips,  when  the  news  of  the  child  of  Jesns  boifst  on 
the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem  ? 

For  that  Bell  now  speaks  out  to  the  world,  that— 

God  has  given  the  American  CoNTmENT  to  the  free— the  toiling 

MILLIONS  OF  the  HUMAN  RACE — AS  THE  LAST  ALTAR  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 
ON  THE  GLOBE ^THE  HOME  OF  THE  OPPRESSED,  FOREVERMORE  ! 

Let  us  search  for  the  origin  of  the  great  truth,  which  that  bell  proclaimed, 
let  us  behold  the  great  Apostle  who  first  proclaimed  on  our  shores,  all 

MEN  ARE  ALIKE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GoD. 


•  The  name  of  the  Orator,  who  made  the  last  eloquent  appeal  before  the  Signing 
of  the  Declaration,  is  not  definitely  known.  In  this  speech,  it  is  mj  wish  to  com* 
press  some  portion  of  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  time ;  to  embody  in  abrupt  sentences, 
the  tery  spint  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
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II.— THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

We  are  with  the  Past  again. 

Yes,  we  are  yonder — far  over  the  Ocean  of  Time,  where  the  Ages  aJce 
Islands  of  eternal  granite,  rear  their  awful  forms. 

At  this  hour  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  just  where  the  glorious  riyer 
rich  with  the  tribute  of  mountain  and  valley,  widens  into  a  magnificent  bay, 
at  this  hour  along  yonder  shore,  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle  ascent  blooms  a 
fair  village,  whose  white  houses  rise  in  the  summer  air  from  among  gardens 
and  trees.  Away  from  this  hamlet  spreads  fields,  golden  with  wheat,  or 
emerald  green  with  Indian  cgm ;  away  among  these  fields  rank  marshes 
wind  he^e  and  there,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  their  untamed  verdure  ;  away 
and  away  from  marsli,  and  field,  and  coast,  and  bay,  green  woods  arise,  their 
thick  foliage  sweeping  into  the  summer  sky. 

A  pleasant  village^  a  glorious  country,  a  green  island,  and  a  lordly  bay. 

Such  it  is  now.  But  we  will  back  into  the  past.  We  will  wander  into 
the  shadows  of  ages.     We  will  stand  face  to  face  with  the  dead. 

There  was  a  day  when  no  village  bloomed  along  this  coast,  nor  white- 
walled  farm-house  arose  from  among  the  orchard  trees.  There  was  a  day 
when  standing  on  this  gentle  ascent,  you  might  look  forth,  and  lo!  the 
waves  were  dashing  to  your  feet.  Yonder  is  the  green  aisle,  yonder  far 
away,  the  dim  line  of  land  which  marks  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  and 
there,  heaving,  and  glistening,  and  roaring,  the  wide  waters  melt  by  slow 
degrees  into  the  cloudy  sky. 

Look  to  the  south !  You  behold  the  level  coast— white  sand  mingled 
with  green  reeds — the  wide-spreading  marsh — the  thick  woods,  glorious 
with  oak,  and  beech,  and  chesnut,  and  maple.  Enclosed  in  the  arms  of  the 
green  shore,  the  bay  rolls  yonder,  a  basin  of  tumultuous  waves. 

It  is  noon  :  above  your  head  you  behold  the  leaden  sky.  It  is  noon,  and 
lo !  from  the  broad  green  of  yonder  marsh  a  pale  column  of  blue  smoke 
winds  up  into  the  clouds.  It  is  noon,  and  hark  !  A  shrill,  piercing,  his- 
sing sound — a  footstep-— a  form !  A  red  man  rushes  firom  yonder  covert, 
bow  in  hand,  while  the  stricken  deer  with  one  proud  bound,  faUs  dead  at 
his  feet. 

A  column  of  blue  smoke  from  the  marsh — an  arrow  hissing  through  the 
air — a  red  man's  form  and  a  wounded  deer  ?  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Where  are  we  now  ? 

Hist !  my  friend,  for  we  are  now  in  Indian  land.  Hist !  for  we  are  now 
far  back  among  the  shadows  of  two  hundred  years. 

Yet  we  will  watch  the  motions  of  this  Red  Man.  He  stoops  with  his 
hatchet  of  fiint  upraised,  he  stoops  to  inflict  the  last  blow  on  the  writhuig 
deer,  when  his  eye  wanders  along  the  surface  of  the  bay.     The  hatchet 
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drops  from  his  hand— he  stands  erect,  with  parted  lips  and  starting  eyes* 
his  hands  half-raised,  in  a  gesture  of  deep  wonder. 

He  stands  on  this  gentle  ascent,  the  waves  breaking  at  his  feet,  the  proad 
maple  spreading  its  leaves  overhead.  He  stands  there,  an  Apollo,  such  as 
the  Grecian  artist  never  sculptured  in  his  wildest  dream,  an  Apollo  fashioned 
by  the  Living  God,  with  a  broad  chest,  faultless  limbs,  quivering  nostrils, 
and  a  flashing  eye.  No  robes  of  rank  upon  that  tawny  breast,  ah,  no  !  A 
single  fold  of  panther's  hide  around  the  loins,  graces  without  concealing,  the 
proportions  of  his  faultless  limbs. 

Tell  us — why  stands  the  lone  Indian  oki  this  Delaware  shore,  gazing  in 
mute  wonder  across  the  sweep  of  yonder  magnificent  bay. 

Look,  yes,  far  over  the  waters  look  !  What  see  you  there  ?  The  bay, 
its  waves  plumed  with  snowy  foam :  yes,  the  rolling,  dashing,  panting  bay, 
rushing  from  the  horizon  to  the  shore.  Look  again,  rude  Red  Man ;  what 
see  you  now? 

The  Red  Man  cannot  tell  hi#  thoughts  ;  his  breast  heaves ;  he  trembles 
from  head  to  foot* 

Strange — yes,  terrible  spectacle ! 

A  white  speck  gleams  yonder  on  the  horizon ;  it  tosses  into  view,  on  that 
dim  line  where  waves  meet  the  sky.  It  enlarges,  it  spreads,  it  comes  on 
gloriously  over  the  waters  ! 

The  Red  Man  standing  beneath  the  giant  maple,  chilled  to  his  rude  heart 
with  a  strange  awe.  * 

That  white  speck  is  dim  and  distant  no  longer.  It  is  nearer  now.  It 
spreads  forth  huge  wings  of  snow-white ;  it  displays  a  massive  body  of  jet- 
black  ;  it  comes  on,  this  strange  wondrous  thing,  tearing  the  waves  with  its 
beak.  Beak  ?  Yes,  for  it  is  a  bird,  a  mighty  bird,  sent  by  Manitto  from 
the  Spirit-Land,  sent  to  save  or  to  destroy  ! 

Gloriously  over  the  bay  it  comes.  Larger  and  larger  yet  it  grows. 
White  and  beautiful  spread  its  fluttering  wings  over  the  dark  waters. 

The  Red  Man  sinks  aghist.  He  prays.  By  the  rustling  in  the  leaves, 
by  the  voice  of  his  own  heart,  he  knows  that  Manitto  hears  his  prayer. 
The  White  Bird  comes  for  good ! 

Leaving  the  rude  Indian  to  gaze  upon  the  sight  of  wonder  with  his  own 
eyes,  let  us  also  look  upon  it  with  ours. 

A  noble  ship,  dashing  with  wide-spread  sails  over  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  !  Such  is  the  sight  which  two  hundred  years  ago,  excited  the 
wonder  and  awe  of  the  rude  Indian,  who  never  beheld  ship  or  sail  before* 
Ship  and  sail  had  tossed  and  whitened  along  this  bay  full  many  a  time  be- 
fore, but  the  Indian  dwelling  in  the  fastnesses  of  impenetrable  swamps,  had 
never  laid  eyes  upon  this  wondrous  sight  until  this  hour. 

It  is  near  the  Indian  now.  It  comes  dashing  over  the  waters  toward  the 
Island,  triumphing  over  the  waves,  which  roar  and  foam  in  its  path.  Look  ! 
you  can  see  the  people  on  its  deck,  the  sailors  among  its  white  wings 
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And  now  the  anchor  is  cast  oyerboatd ;  ther«i  is  ihe  rude  chant  of  die 
sailor's  song ;  and  a  boat  com^s  speeding  OTer  the  waters,  Brged  along  by 
sinewy  arms. 

Yes,  while  the  noble  ship  rides  at  anchor,  under  ike  shelter  of  yonder 
isle,  that  small  boat  comes  tossing  over  the  waters.  It  nears  the  spot 
where  the  Indian  stands ;  he  can  see  the  bearded  faces  and  strange  costume 
of  the  sailors,  he  can  see  that  Form  standing  erect  in  the  prow  of  the  boat. 

That  Form  standing  there  under  the  leaden  sky,  with  the  uncorered 
brow,  bared  to  breeze  and  spray !  Is  it  the  form  of  a  spirit  sent  by  Manit- 
to  ?  The  Indian  sees  that  form — that  face  1  He  kneels— yes,  beneath  the 
maple  tree,  by  the  bleeding  deer,  tomahawk  in  hand  he  kneels,  gazing  with 
fixed  eyes  upon  that  face.  As  the  boat  comes  near  let  us  look  upon  that 
face,  that  form. 

A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  flush  of  manhood  upon  his  cheek, 
its  fire  in  his  eye,  attired  in  a  brown  garb,  plain  to  rudeness,  stands  in  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  as  it  comes  dashing  on.   ^ 

And  yet  that  Man  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Livmo  God  to  thx  Nbw 
World. 

Yes,  on  a  mission  as  mighty  as  that  of  Paul,  he  comes.  His  ooat  is 
plain,  but  underneath  that  plain  coat  beats  a  heart,  immortal  with  the  pul- 
sations of  a  love  that  grasps  at  all  the  human  race. 

He  is  an  Apostle,  and  yet  his  eyes  are  not  hollow,  his  cheeks  not  gaunt 
and  cadaverous,  hiS  hair  not  even  changed  to  grey.  An  Apostle  with  a 
young  countenance,  a  clear  blue  eye,  a  cheek  flushed  with  rose-bud  hues, 
a  broad  brow  shadowed  by  light  brown  hair,  a  mouUi  whose  red  lips  curve 
with  a  smile  of  angel-like  love. 

An  Apostle  with  a  manly  form,  massive  chest,  broad  shoulders,  and  bear- 
ing far  beyond  the  majesty  of  kings. 

He  stands  in  the  prow,  his  blue  eye  flashing  as  the  boat  nears  land. 
Splash,  splash — do  you  hear  the  oars?  Hurrah— -hurrah !  How  the 
waves  shout  as  they  break  upon  the  beach. 

The  boat  comes  on,  nearer  and  nearer.  A  swelling  wave  dashes  over 
the  dying  deer,  whilst  the  spray-drops  wet  the  face  of  the  kneeling  Indian. 

The  keel  grates  the  sand. 

For  a  moment  that  man  with  the  fair  countenance  and  chesnut  hair, 
stands  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  his  blue  eyes  upraised  to  God.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stands  there,  and  behold !  The  ck>uds  are  severed  yonder.  A 
gush  of  sunshine  pours  through  their  parting  folds,  and  illumines  the 
Apostle's  brow.     In  that  light  he  looks  divine. 

Say  through  those  parting  clouds,  cannot  you  see  the  face  of  the  Saviour 
bending  down,  and  smiling  eternal  love  upon  his  Apostle's  brow  ? 

For  a  moment  the  Apostle  stood  there,  and  then — with  no  weapon  by  hit 
side,  nor  knife,  nor  pistol,  nor  powder-horn — but  with  love  beaming  from 
his  brow,  that  man  stepped  gently  on  the  sand. 
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i  The  Ibdian  looked  up  sad  saw  fbni  face,  and  was  not  afraid.    Love, 
gentleness,  God — these  were  written  on  that  face. 

Was  it  not  a  beautiful  scene  ? 
'  The  kneeling  Indian,  his  knife  sunken  in  the  earth,  the  dying  deer  by 
his  side,  looks  up  with  a  loring  awe  gleaming  from  his  red  face.  The 
Apoetle  standing  there  upon  that  patch  of  sod,  the  surf  breaking  round  his 
feet,  the  sunlight  bursting  on  his  brow.  The  bearded  sailors,  their  faces 
hushed  with  deep  awe  ;  while  their  oars  hang  suspended  in  mid-air. —  On 
one  side  the  leafy  maple — on  the  other  the  river,  the  ship,  the  island,  and 
the  wide  extending  bay. 

And  then  the  blue  sky,  looking  out  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  floating 
clouds,  as  though  God  himself  smiled  down  his  blessing  on  the  scene. 

That  was  the  picture,  my  friends,  and  O,  by  aU  the  memories  of  Home 
and  Freedom,  paint  that  picture  in  your  hearts. 

Columbus,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  land — the  land. of  the  New  World — 
Pixarro  gazing  on  the  riches  of  Peru,  Cortez  with  the  Temples  of  Monte- 
zuma at  his  feet — these  are  mighty  pictures,  but  here  was  a  mightier  than 
them  all. 

Mighter  than  that  historic  image  of  Columbus  gazing  for  Ihe  first  time 
on  laad  ?  Yea  !  For  Columbus  bat  discovered  a  New  Worid,  while  this 
Apostle  first  planted  on  its  shores  the  seed  of  a  mighty  tree,  which  had  lain 
buried  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  beneath  an  ocean  of  blood. 

The  shade  of  ^t  tree  is  now  cast  abroad,  far  over  this  Continent,  far 
over  the  WorkL  That  tree  was  called  ToLZftAiTON.  In  the  day  of  it* 
planting,^it  was  a  strange  thing.  The  Nations  feared  it.  But  now  watered 
by  God  it  grows,  and  on  its  golden  fruit  you  may  read  these  words : 

^  EVKRY  MAN  BATH  A  SIGHT  TO  WORSHIP  GoD  AFTXR  THX  DICTATES  OV 
HIS  OWN  CONSCIENCE." 

For  a  moment,  spell-bound,  the  Indian  looked  up  into  the  Apostle's  face. 
Then  that  Apostle  slowly  advancing  over  the  sod,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
Maple  tree,  clasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  called  him  Brother  ! 

Soon  a  fire  flamed  there  upon  the  sod.  Soon  columns  of  blue  smoke 
wound  upward,  in  the  thick  green  leaves  of  the  Maple  tree. 

Roar  O,  surf  I  roll  ye  clouds!  beam  O,  sun!  For  now  beneath  the 
Mapie  tree,  on  the  shores  of  ^he  Delaware,  the  Apostle  in  the  plain  garb 
shares  the  venison  and  com  of  the  rude  Indian,  sits  by  his  side,  while  the 
red  woman  stealing  from  the  shadows,  prepares  the  pipe  of  peace,  as  her 
large  dark  eyes  are  fixed  upon  that  inanly  face. 

Around  scattered  over  the  sod,  were  grouped  the  stout  forms  of  the 
sailors.'  In  the  distance  the  ship,  like  a  giant  bird,  tossed  slowly  on  the 
waves.  The  sumroejr  breeze  bent  the  reeds  upon  the  green  isle,  and  played 
among  the  leaves  of  the  Maple  tree.    The  sky  above  was  clear,  the  last 
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doad  huge  and  snowy,  lay  piled  away,  between  the  water  and  the  aky,  on 
the  distant  horizon. 

It  was  a  calm  hour. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace  was  lighted — its  smoke  arose,  corling  atound  the 
beaming  face  of  the  Apostle,  while  the  red  man  looked  upon  him  in  rude 
love,  and  the  woman,  her  form  thrown  carelessly  on  the  sod,  her  long  hair 
showering  in  glossy  blackness  to  her  waist,  gazed  in  his  blue  eyes  with  a 
mute  reverence,  as  though  she  beheld  the  Messenger  of  God. 

That  Apostle  built  a  Nation  without  a  Priest,  without  an  Oath,  without  a 
Blow.     Yet  he  never  wronged  the  poor  Indian.* 

That  Apostle  reared  the  Altar  of  Jesus,  on  the  Delaware  shore,  and 
planted  the  foundations  of  a  Mighty  People,  amid  dim  old  forests.  Yet  he 
never  wronged  the  poor  Indian. 

He  died,  with  his  pillow  smoothed  by  the  blessings  of  the  rude  Indian 
race.  To  this  hour  the  Indian  Mother,  driven  far  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
driven  even  from  the  memory  of  tiie  Delaware,  takes  her  wild  boy  upon 
her  knee,  and  tells  him  the  wild  tradition  of  the  Good  Miquon. 

My  friends,  when  I  think  of  this  great  man  who  in  a  dark  age,  preached 
Toleration,  or  in  other  words,  the  Love  of  Jesus,  a.  dream  rushes  open 
my  soul. 

One  night  in  a  dream,  I  beheld  a  colossal  rock,  a  mountain  of  granite, 
rising  from  illimitable  darkness  into  bright  sunshine.  Around  its  base  was 
midnight ;  half-way  up  was  twilight ;  on  the  very  summit  shone  the  light  of 
God's  countenance. 

A  voice  whispered — This  awful  rock,  built  upon  midnight,  girdled  by 
twilight,  with  the  light  of  God's  face  shining  upon  its  brow,  this  awful  rock 
is  The  History  of  the  World. 

Far  down  m  blackest  midnight,  I  beheld  certain  lurid,  horrible  shapes, 
going  wildly  to  and  fro.  These,  said  the  voice,  these  are  the  butchers  of 
the  human  race,  called  Gonqubrors. 

Half-way  up  in  the  dim  twilight,  a  multitude  of  Popes,  Reformers,  Pie- 
tended  Prophets  and  Fanatics,  were  groping  their  way  with  stumbling  foot- 
steps, darkness  below  and  twilight  around  them.  These,  said  the  voice,  are 
the  numerous  race  of  Crbbd*Maksrs,  who  murder  millions  in  the  name 
of  God. 

But  far  up  this  terriUe  rock, — ^yes,  yonder  in  the  eternal  sunshine,  which 


NoTK. — It  is  stated,  (whether  hj  historf  or  hj  tradition  only  I  am  not  informed,) 
that  WilUam  Penn  first  put  his  foot  on  New  World  soil,  on  the  shore  opposite  Reedy 
Island,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay,  where  now  stands  and  flourishes  the  pleasant 
Tillage  of  Port  Penn.  From  this  legend  of  William  Penn,  we  will  past  to  the  life 
of  his  Divine  Master,  who  first  asserted  the  truth  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence promulgated,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years—*'  all  mix  Ati 
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broke  upon  the  highest  point  of  its  summit,  side  by  side  with  Saint  Paul, 
and  tlie  Apostles,  stood  a  commanding  form,  clad  in  an  unpretending  garb, 
with  a  mild  glory  playing  over  his  brow ;  that  form,  the  Apostle  of  God  to 
the  New  World,  William  Penn. 


III.— •« BACK  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  TEARS!" 

Err  we  come  down  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  let  us  go  pn  a  journey 
into  a  far  country  and  a  long  past  age.  4 

Kings  and  Priests  have  asked  us,  from  whence  do  you  derive  the  princi- 
ple— All  men  in  the  sight  of  God  are  equal-^from  what  work  of  philoso- 
phy, from  what' dogma  of  musty  parchments,  or  thesis  of  monkish  schools. 

From  none  of  these  !  We  go  higher,  for  the  origin  of  the  noble  words 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  even  to  the  foot  of  *  that 
Judean  mount,  which  one  day  beheld  a  universe  in  mourning  for  the  crimes 
of  ages. 

We  pass  by  our  Kings  and  Priests ;  we  leave  behind  us  the  long  column 
of  crowned  robbers,  and  anointed  hypocrites ;  to  the  altar  where  the  light 
bums,  and  the  truth  shines  forever,  we  hasten,  with  bended  head  and  rev- 
erent eyes. 

Come  with  me  to  a  far  distant  age. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  summer  sun  shone  from  the  centre  of  the 
deep  blue  sky,  in  the  far  eastern  clime. 

It  was  the  hour  of  high  noon.      , 

Com6  with  me — ^yes — while  the  noonday  sun  is  pouring  his  fierce  rays 
over  the  broad  landscape,  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  aside  into  the  deep  woods 
— the  deep  green  woods,  not  far  from  yonder  town. 

What  see  you  here  ? 

Here  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  thick  canopy  of  leaves,  a 
quiet  stream  stretches  away  into  the  dim  woods. 

Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  The  water  so  deep,  so  clear — trembling  gently 
along  its  shores,  fragrant  with  myrtle— the  thick  canopy  of  leaves  overhead 
— the  nfhite  lilies  on  yonder  bank,  dipping  gently  into  the  still  waves  ! 

There  is  the  balm  of  summer  flowers,  the  stillness  of  noonday,  the  tran- 
quil beauty  of  calm  waters  and  stout  forest  trees — all  are  here ! 

And  look  yonder !  There,  under  the  boughs  of  that  spreading  cedar,  a 
fountain  of  dark  stone  breaks  on  your  eye. 

It  is  but  a  pile  of  dark  stone,  and  yet,  cool  water,  trickling  from  the  rock 
above,  shines  and  glimmers  there — and  yet,  hanging  from  the  boughs  of 
that  giant  cedar,  thick  clusteh  of  g^pes  dip  into  the  waters  of  that  spring, 
— and  lo  !  a  single  long  gleam  of  sunlight  streams  through  the  thick  boughs 
upon  the  cold  water,  and  the  purple  grapes. 

Is  it  not  a  beautiful  picture,  nestling  away  here  in  dim  woods,  while  the 
noonday  sun  pours  its  fierce  rays  over  hill  and  valley,  far  along  the  land  ? 
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And  jet  we  must  leave  this  scene  of  qniet  beauty,  for  the  hot  air  and  the 
boming  sun. 

Look  there,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  giant  eedar,  beside  the  fountain,  mur- 
muring such  low  music  on  the  air,  look  yonder  and  behold  a  path  winding 
up,  into  the  still  woods. 

We  will  follow  that  path,  up  and  on  with  tired  steps  we  go,  we  leave  the 
woods,  we  stand  in  the  open  air  under  the  burning  sun. 

There,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  our  feet,  the  white  walls  of  a  quiet  town 
break  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

Come  with  me,  to  that  town  ;  over  the  hot  dust  of  the  flmty  road,  come 
with  me ! 

Let  us  on  through  the  still  streets — for  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  the 
rich  and  the  proud  have  retired  to  their  homes — nay,  even  the  poor  have 
fallen  exhausted  at  their  labor.  Let  us  on ;  without  pausing  to  look  in  upon 
that  garden,  adorned  with  temples,  musical  with  fountains,  with  the  rich 
man  reclining  on  his  bed  of  flowers. — 

Let  us  not  even  pause  to  look  in  through  the  doors  of  yonder  gorgeous 
temple,  where  pompous  men  in  glittering  robes,  and  long  beards  are  mumbling 
over  their  drowsy  prayers. 

Here  we  are  in  the  still  streets — still  as  midnight,  even  at  broad  noon— 
and  around  us  rise  the  white  walls  of  rich  men*s  mansions,  and  the  glitter- 
ing dome  of  the  synagogue. 

Let  us  ask  the  name  of  this  town !  Let  us  ask  yonder  solitary  man,  who 
with  his  hands  folded  among  his  robes  of  fine  linen,  his  long  beard  sweep- 
ing his  breast-— his  calm  self-complacent  brow  is  striding  haughtily  along  the 
deserted  streets. 

"  Tell  us  good  sir,  the  name  of  this  town  !"  That  richly  clad  way-farer 
answers  one  question  with  a  haughty  scowl,  and  passes  on. 

You  perceive  that  man  is  too  holy  to  answer  the  question  of  sinful  men 
— his  robe  is  too  rich,  his  phylactery  too  broad — his  knowledge  of  the  law 
too  great  to  speak  to  men  of  common  garb.  That  is  a  holy  .man,  a  Phari- 
see. 

And  this  town  is  the  town  of  Nazareth ;  and  we  stand  here  tired  and 
fainting  in  the  dusty  streets ;  with  the  drowsy  prayers  from  that  synagogue, 
the  music  of  rich  men's  fountains  breaking  on  our  heavy  ears. 

But  hark !  The  deep  silence  of  this  noonday  hour  is  broken  by  sharp, 
quick  sound — the  clink  of  a  hammer,  the  grating  of  a  saw  ! 

Let  us  follow  that  sound  ! 

Look  there,  between  those  two  massive  donjes  of  rich  men,  there,  as  if 
crouching  away  from  the  hot  sun,  in  the  thick  shadow,  nestles  the  rude  hut 
of  a  Carpenter.  Yes,  the  rude  hut  of  a  Carpenter,  with  the  sound  of  ham- 
mer and  saw,  echoing  from  that  solitary  window. 

We  approach  that  window— we  look  in !  What  is  the  strange  sight 
we  see? 
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--^-Strange  sight  ?  Call  you  this  a  strange  sight,  when  it  is  nothing  more 
^an  a  young  man,  clad  in  the  laborer's  garments,  the  laborer's  sweat  upon 
his  brow,  bending  down  to  his  labor,  amid  piles  of  timber  and  unhewn 
boards ^^GaU  you  this  a  strange  sight  ? 

Why  it  is  but  a  si^ht  of  every  day  life — a  common  sight,  a  familiar  thing, 
a  dull,  every  day  fact. 

But  hold  a  moment, 

Look  as  that  young  man  raises  his  head,  and  wipes  the  diick  drop^  from 
his  brow — look  upon  that  face !  Look  there,  and  forget  the  Carpenter's 
shop,  the  boards,  the  hammer,  the  saw,  nay,  even  the  rough  laborer's  dress. 

It  is  is  a  young  face — the  face  of  a  boy — but  0,  the  calm  beauty  of  that 
hair,  flowing  to  the  shoulders  in  waving  locks — mingling  in  its  hues,  the 
purple  of  twilight  with  the  darkness  of  midnight — O,  the  deep  thought  of 
those  large,  full  eyes,  O,  the  calm  radiance  of  that  youthful  brow ! 

Ah,  that  is  a  face  to  look  upon  and  love^-and  kneel — and  worship~«even 
though  the  form  is  clad  in  the  rough  carpenter's  dress.  Those  eyes,  how 
deep  they  gleam,  more  beautiful  than  the  stars  at  dead  of  night ;  that  brow, 
how  awfully  it  brightens  into  the  Majesty  of  God  ! 

And  now,  as  you  are  looking  through  the  window-^hold  your  breath  as 
you  look — do  not,  O,  do  not  disturb  the  silence  of  this  scene  ! 
^  As  that  boy— that  apprentice  boy— stands  there,  with  a  saw  in  one  hand, 
the  other  laid  on  a  pile  of  boards — a  strange  thought  comes  over  his  soul ! 

He  is  thinking  of  hi»  brothers — the  Brotherhood  of  Toil !  That  vast 
family,  who  now  swelter  in  dark  mines,  bend  in  the  fields,  under  the  hot 
sun,  or  toil,  toil,  loil  on,  toil  forever  in  the  Workshops  of  the  World. 

He  is  thinking  of  his  brothers  in  the  huts  and  dens  of  cities ;  sweltering 
in  rags  and  misery  and  disease.  O,  he  is  thinking  of  the  Workmen  of  the 
World,  the  Mechanics  of  the  earth,  whose  dark  lot  has  been  ever  and  yet 
ever— to  dig  that  others  may  sleep— to  sow  that  others  may  reap — to  coin 
their  groans  and  sweat  and  blood,  into  gold  for  the  rich  man's  chest,  into 
purple  robes  for  his  form  and  crowns  for  his  brow.  This  had  been  the  fate 
of  the  Mechanic — the  Poor  man  from  immemorial  ages  ! 

Never  in  all  the  dark  history  of  man,  had  the  Mechanic  once  looked  from' 
his  toil — his  very  heart  had  always  beat  to  that  dull  sound-— Toil^Toil — 
Toil! 

Never  since  the  day  when  Jehovah  gave  the  word,  <•  By  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shdt  live  !"  never  had  that  Great  Army  of  Mechanics  once  looked 
up,  or  felt  the  free  blood  dance  in  their  veins. 

By  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ?  Was  it  thus  the  Poor  man  was  to  live  ?  And 
how  had  he  lived  for  four  thousand  years  ? 

Not  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  the  blood  of  his  heart,  the  groans 
of  his  soul. 

This  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Mechanic— the  Poor  Man,  for  four  thousand 

yeazs. 
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And  now,  that  Young  Carpenter  stood  there,  in  the  Carpenter^s  shop  of 
Nazareth,  tl^inking  over  the  wrongs  of  the  Poor,  his  brothers,  his  sisters, 

THB  Poor  ! 

At  that  moment,  as  if  a  flood  of  light  from  the  throne  of  God,  hat}  poured 
down  into  his  soul,  that  young  Mechanic  stood  there',  with  an  awful  light 
hovering  over  his  brow. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  the  Godhead  fill  his  veins — at  that  moment  he 
stoodHhere  a  God.  Yes,  a  God  in  a  Mechanic's  gaberdine;  with  carpen- 
ter's tools  in  his  hand. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  the  full  force  of  his  mission  on  earth ;  yes,  stand- 
ing there,  his  brow  gleaming,  his  eyes  flashing  with  Eternal  light,  Jesus  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  resolved  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Poor. 
i  And  as  he  stands  there,  behold.  A  mildly  beautiful  woman,  steals  from 
yonder  door,  and  pauses  on  tip-toe  at  the  very  shoulder  of  the  young  man ; 
herself  unseen,  she  stands  with  hands  half-raised,  gazing  upon  her  son,  with 
,her  large  full  eyes. 

That  mildly  beautiful  woman  is  Mary  the  Virgin-Mother. 

Is  it  not  a  picture  full  of  deep  meaning  ? ^There  stands  the  Bride  of 

the  Living  God,  gazing  upon  that  young  Carpenter,  whoie  body  is  hufnanr-^ 
whose  ioul  i$  very  God  J 

From  that  moment,  these  words  became  linked  in  one— Jbsus  and  Man. 

Yes,  follow  the  Blessed  Nazarene  over  the  dust  of  the  highway,  hehdd 
bim  speaking  hope  to  the  desolate,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dead,  eter- 
nal life  to  the  Poor !  Last  night  he  had  his  couch  on  yonder  mountain-t<^ 
— to-night  he  shares  yon  poor  crust ;  to-morrow,  he  goes  on  his  way  again ; 
his  mission  still  the  Redemption  of  the  Poor. 

Does  he  share  the  rich  man's  banquet  or  the  rich  man's  couch  ?  Is  he 
found  waiting  by  rich  men's  elbows,  speaking  soft  things  to  their  drowsy 
souls  !     Ah,  no  !     Ah,  no  ! 

For  the  rich,  the  proud,  the  oppressor,  his  brow  darkens  with  wrath,  hit 
tongue  drops  biting  scorn* 

But  to  the  Poor — to  his  poor.  Ah,  how  that  mild  face  looks  in  upon 
their  homes,  speaking  within  dark  huts,  great  words,  which  shall  never  die ; 
ah,  how  the  poor  love  him  ;  their  Apostle,  their  Redeemer,  more  than  all, 
their  brother. 

Follow  him  there  by  the  pool  of  Siloam — look  1  A  man  clad  in  a  faded 
garb,  with  long  hair  sweeping  down  his  face, — that  face  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust— stamped  with  the  ineflfable  Godhead — goes  there  by  the  waves 
of  dark  Galilee — communes  there  at  night  with  his  soul — speaks  to  the  stars 
which  he  first  spake  into  being ! 

Or  far  down  in  the  shades  of  Gethsemane,  there  he  kneels  pleading,  with 
bloody  drops  upon  his  brow,  foi^  his  brothers,  his  sisters  the  poor — 

Or  yonder  on  that  grim  heighth  frowning  over  Jerusalem,  nailed  to  the 
Cross  in  scorn— pain,  intense  pain  quivering  through  his  racked  sinews— 
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blood  dripping  from  his  hands  and  from  his  thorn-crowned  ^row — look 
there,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  made  his  fierce  trial,  to  doubt  his  Divine 
Mission ! 

Look  as^he  Awful  Godhead  is  struggling  ifith  his  human  nature.  Hark 
to  that  groan  going  up  to  God,  frorf>  that  Man  of  Nazareth,  stretched  there 
upon  the  cross ! 

"  Eloi— Eloi — ^LAM A  Sabacthani  !" 

My  God  !     My  God  !     Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ! 

I  could  bear  the  scorn  of  these  High  Priests  ;  I  could  bear  this  cross  ; 
these  bloody  hands,  this  streaming  brow  ! 

Nay,  I  could  bear  that  very  People,  whose  sick  I  have  healed,  whose 
dead  I  have  raised,  the  very  People,  who  yest^^day  strewing  palm  branches 
in  my  way,  shouted  Hosannah  to  my  name  ;  I  could  bear  that  these  People 
— these  brothers  of  my  soul — shodd  have  been  the  first  to  shriek — Crucify 
him,  Cnicify  him. 

But  Thou  O  God— Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ! 

Ah,  was  not  that  a  dark  hour,  when  the  Man  of  Nazareth  doubted  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Poor,  to  Man — when  God  in  human  fiesh  doubted  his  Divinity  ? 

And  why  this  life  of  Toil— this  bloody  sweat  in  Gethsemane — this  awful 
scene— these  bloody  hands,  this  thorn-crowned  brow — this  terrible  Doubt 
on  Calvary  ? 

Was  it  only  to  root  the  Kings  more  firmly  on  their  thrones — ^to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor  yet  deeper  in  the  dust ! 

No  !  No  I  The  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane — the  groans  of  Calvary — 
the  soul  of  Jesus  answers  no !  no !  no  ! 

.  Yes,  to-day  from  that  Carpenter's  shop  in  Nazareth,  a  Voice  speaks  out 
to  the  workshops  of  the  world — that  voice  speaks  to  Toil — yes,  to  dusty, 
tired,  half-clad,  starving  Toil — that  voice   speaks,  and  says, — **Look  up 

BROTHER,  FOR  THB  DAT  OF  TOUR  REDEMPTION  DRAWETH  NEAR !" 

Ere  we  survey  the  result  of  this  great  mission  of  the  Saviour,  its  action 
upon  Man,  afler  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  will  behold  two 
scenes  in  his  life,  and  learn  the  solemn  lesson  which  they  teach. 

# 

y.-T^  WILDERNESS. 

The  Wilderness,  dark  and  vast,  illumined  by  the  faint  light  of  the  break- 
ing dawn ! 

It  is  a  wild  place,  this  broken  plain,  gloomy  by  day,  terrible  by  night ; 
ghostly  when  the  cold  moonbeam  shines  over  these  rugged  rocks.  On 
every  side,  from  the  barren  eartbr,  rude  shapes  of  granite  rock,  struggle  in^ 
the  dim  light  of  morning.  Here  are  grand  old  trees,  towering  aloft,  strong 
with  the  growth  of  ages,  their  colossal  trunks  looming  through  the  mists  of 
the  dawn,  like  the  columns  of  some  heathen  temple,  made  unholy  by  the 
riles  of  bloody  sacrifice. 
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It  is  the  early  dawn,  and  yonder  beyond  this  dreary  plain,  ragged  widi 
scattered  masses  of  antediluvian  rock,  yonder  beyond  those  aged  trees,  the 
oaks  grouped  in  a  venerable  circle,  the  palm  rising  in  solitary  magDificenee, 
we  behold  a  gloomy  waste  of  dark  water,  heaving  sullenly  in  the  first  beam 
of  the  day. 

Ah,  that  waste  of  dark  water  is  invested  with  a  fearful  gloom ;  silence 
deeper  than  the  grave  broods  over  its  impenetrable  deep,  like  a  raven  over 
the  breast  of  the  dead.  Here  and  there,  along  the  black  shores,  are  scat- 
tered dismal  trees,  stunted  in  their  growth,  blasted  by  lightning,  withered  in 
trunk  and  branch,  as  with  the  weariness  of  long  ages.  Here  and  there, 
from  the  edge  of  its  sullen  waters,  huge  masses  of  dark  rock  arise,  their 
fantastic  shapes  presenting  images  of  hideous  meaning,  some  rising  like 
fabled  demons,  some  like  beasts  of  prey,  some  like  men,  transformed  by 
infernal  passions,  into  monuments  of  despair. 

Altogether  this  dread,  dark  lake,  this  silent  wilderness,  strikes  your  heart 
with  a  strange  awe. 

Let  us  seat  ourselves  upon  this  rude  stone,  and  see  the  morning  come 
on,  in  solitary  grandeur.  Let  us  behold  those  snowy  mists  moving  slowly 
over  the  dark  waters,  like  spirits  of  the  blest  over  shades  of  unutterable 
woe.  Hark— a  sound,  harsh,  crashing,  and  loud  as  thunder.  In  a  moment 
it  is  gone.  It  was  but  the  last  groan  of  an  aged  Oak,  which,  eaten  by  the 
tooth  of  ages,  has  fallen  with  one  sudden  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  All  is  silent  again,  but  such  a  silence— 0,  it  chills  the  blood  to  dwdl 
in  this  place  of  shadows  ! 

Tell  us,  do  fair  forms  ever  visit  these  gloomy  wastes,  do  the  voices  of 
home  ever  break  in  upon  this  heavy  air,  do  kind  faces  ever  beam  upon  these 
rugged  rocks  ?  Tell  us,  does  anything  wearing  the  form  of  man  ever  prees 
this  barren  earth  with  a  footstep  7 

The  raven  croaking  from  the  limb  of  a  Uasted  tree,  the  wolf,  gaunt  and 
grim,  stealing  from  his  cave  by  the  waters,  the  hyena  howling  his  unearthly 
laugh,  these  all  may  be  here,  but  man — why  should  he  ever  dare  this  soli- 
tude, more  terrible  than  the  war  of  battle  ? 

Well  may  this  place  seem  terrible  by  day,  ghostly  by  night,  blasted,  as 
with  the  judgment  of  God  at  all  times!*  For  yonder  beneath  those  dark 
waters,  heaving  with  sullen  surges  on  the  blackened  shore  lies  entombed 
in  perpetual  judgment,  the  Cities  of  the  Plain ! 

Yes,  there  beneath  those  waves  are  mansions,  streets,  gardens,  temples 
and  domes,  all  crowded  with  people,  all  thronged  with  a  silent  multidude, 
who  stand  in  the  doors,  or  throng  the  pathways,  or  kneel  in  the  halls  of 
worship,  ghostly  skeleton  people,  who  never  speak,  nor  move,  nor  breathe, 
but  they  are  there,  deep  beneath  the  bituminous  waves,  petrified  monuments 
of  Almighty  vengeance.  The  cities  of  the  Plain  are  there,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  . 

Therefore  is  this  desert  so  silent,  so  breathlesly  desolate ;  therefoie  does 
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the  cry  of  yonder  raven,  waBhing  his  plumage  in  the  dark  waters,  come 
ever  the  waste,  like  the  knell  of  a  lost  world. 

We  are  in  the  desert,  and  the  lake  before  us,  is  the  Dead  Sea. 

Yet  hold — there  is  a  footstep  breaking  upon  the  silence  of  the  deserf  air. 

Lo !  From  behind  yonder  granite  rock,  a  form  comes  slowly  into  viewt 
a  form  rounded  with  the  outlines  of  early  manhood,  attired  in  the  rude 
gaberdine  of  toil. 

Who  is  he  that  comes  slowly  on,  with  gently-folded  arms  and  downcast 
head,  framed  in  the  curling  beard  and  flowing  hair  ? 

Let  us  look  well  upon  him ! 

He  wears  the  garb  of  labor ;  his  feet  from  which  the  worn  sandals  have 
fallen  away,  are  wounded  by  the  desert  flint.  Slowly  he  comes,  his  head 
upon  hfi  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth.  Yet  we  may  see  that  his 
form  combines  in  one  view,  all  that  is  graceful  in  outline,  or  manly  in  vigor, 
or  beautiful  in  gesture. 

Hold — and  gaze  !     For  he  lifts  his  head. 

Ah  why  do  we  desire  to  kneel— *to  love— to  worship  him,  this  man  in 
the  rude  garb  ?  Why  do  our  eyes  seek  that  face  with  a  glance  of  deep  and 
absorbing  interest?  WJiy  do  broken  ejaculations  bubble  from  our  full 
hearts,  while  our  souls,  all  at  once,  seem  lifted  beyond  these  houses  of 
clay? 

Look  upon  that  face  and  find  your  answer. 

O,  the  rapture  of  that  calm  white  brow,  O,  the  speechless  love  of  those 
large  full  eyes,  O,  the  eloquence  of  those  gently-parted  lips !  It  is  a  young 
face,  with  flowing  hair,  and  curiing  beard,  whosA  hues  combine  the  dark-» 
ness  of  midnight,  the  rich  purple  of  a  summer's  eve,  while  the  brow  is 
clear  as  alabaster,  the  eyes  dark  with  that  excess  of  melting  radiance.  That 
face  touches  your  inmost  soul.  • 

Let  us  kneel,  let  us  worship  here,  for  the  Carpenter  of  Nfeareth  comes 
near  us,  clad  in  the  garments  of  toil,  yet  with  the  Godhead  beaming  serenely 
from  his  radiant  brow. 

Here,  in  this  desert  he  has  wandered  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Not 
a  crust  has  passed  those  lips,  not  a  cup  of  water  moistened  that  throaty 
whose  beautiful  outline  is  seen  above  the  collar  of  his  coarse  garb. 
.  Here  he  has  dwelt  for  forty  days  companioned  by  day  with  silence,  by 
night  with  the  stars,  at  all  times  by  an  Almighty  presence,  shining  unutter- 
able iniages  of  beauty  into  his  soul. 

Ah,  in  this  time,  his  heart  has  throbbed  for  man ;  yes,  in  the  workshop 
degraded  by  oppression  in  the  mine,  burdened  by  the  chain*  in  the  fidd  with 
the  hot  sun  pouring  over  his  brow,  still  Man  his  Brother  I 

Yes-— beneath  the  calm  light  of  the  stars,  amid  the  silenee  of  noonday, 
at  twilight,  when  the  long  shadows  of  the  palms,  rested  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  has  his  great  mission  come  home  lo  his  soul*  calling  him 
with  its  awfal  voice,  to  go  forth  and  free  his  brother ! 

s2 
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And  Ihe  serene  moon,  shining  from  the  sky  of  impenetrable  blae,  haf 
oftentimes  revealed  that  earnest  face  stamped  with  unutterable  thoughtSt 
lifted  up  to  God,  glowing  already  with  a  consciousness  of  the  dim  future. 

O,  my  friends,  when  I  follow  this  pure  Being  on  his  desert  way,  and 
mark  his  tears  as  they  fall  for  the  sorrows  of  Man,  and  listen  to  his  sighs, 
as  his  heart  beats  with  warm  pulsations  for  the  alave  of  toil,  or  see  him 
standing  on  yonder  cliff,  his  form  rising  in  the  moonbeams,  as  he  stretches 
forth  his  hands  to  the  sky  and  whispers  an  earnest  prayer  to  Grod,  for  the 
Millions  of  the  human  race,  who  have  been  made  the  sport  of  Priest  and 

King,  for  a  dreary  length  of  ages ithen  I  feel  my  heart  also  warm,  with 

Hope  that  the  Day  is  near,  when  Labor  shall  bless  the  whole  earth,  when 
Man  shall  indeed  be  free  ! 

This  Jesus  of  Mazareth,  dwelling  for  forty  days  and  nights,  al«ne  with 
his  Soul,  has  ever  for  me,  a  calm,  divine  beauty. 

But  lo !  he  hungers,  he  thirsts  at  last.  Where  shall  he  find  bre&d  or 
water  ?  Not  from  these  rocks,  covered  with  rank  moss,  shall  grow  the 
bread  (hat  nourishes,  not  from  the  dead  wave  of  yonder  sea,  shall  the  bent 
palm-leaf  be  filled  with  pure  water. 

Jesus  hungers,  thirsts  ;  the  hot  sky  is  above,  the  arid  earth  below.  But 
neither  bread  nor  water  meet  his  gaze. 

At  this  moment,  hark !  A  footstep  is  heard,  and  a  man  of  royal  pre- 
sence, clad  in  purple  robes,  ghstening  with  gems  and  gold,  and  eoutrasted 
with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  fine  linen,  comes  striding  into  view,  witli  the 
air  of  majesty  and  worldly  power.  His  ruddy  countenance  blushes  with 
the  genial  glow  of  the  grape ;  his  eyes  sparkle  with  the  fire  of  sensual 
passion ;  his  dark  hair  curls  around  a  brow,  which  lofty  and  massive,  i» 
stamped  with  that  canning,  which  among  the  people  of  this  world,  often 
passes  for  Intellect. 

In  fact,  he  stands  before  us  the  inpersonation  of  Worldly  Power,  a  goodly 
looking  man  withal,  whom  it  were'  policy  and  prudence  to  bow  down  zni 
reverence. 

With  his  sandalled  feet,  gUttering  with  diamonds  that  glea^  aa  he  walks, 
he  comes  on :  he  stands  before  the  humbly-clad  Jesus.  At  a  glance,  he 
reads  the  light  of  Godhead  on  that  brow,  he  feels  tlie  immeasurable  power 
of  those  earnest  «yes. 

Come  y  he  cries,  taking  Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  the  hand,  eome  !  And 
the  desert  is  passed,  and  rocks  are  gone,  and  the  Dead  sea  lias  faded  fiom 
Ihe  view.  Come !  repeats  the  Prince  of  this  World,  and  as  he  speaks, 
behold !  A  mountain  swells  before  them,  towering  abova  the  plaia,  giecs 
with  the  venerable  cedars  and  gre3r-'with  colossal  rocks. 

Come !  re-echoes  the  Prince,  and  up  the  steep  mooataiii  paths,  aaa 
through  the  deep  mountain  shadows,  and  akmg  the  dark  moantain  ravines, 
they  hurry  on.  Now  they  are  in  the  doods,  now  the  misto  of  the  summii 
father  them  in. 
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At  last,  upon  this  rock,  projecting  over  an  awful  abyss,  they  stand,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  in  his  laborer's  garb,  and  the  Prince  of  this  world  in  his  royal 
robes. 

Ah,  what  a  doleful  mockery  of  speech  and  common  sense,  was  that 
which  painted  the  Incarnation  of  Evil,  in  a  hideous  shape,  with  all  the 
grotesque  mummery  of  satyr's  hoof  and  tail,  poor  as  the  poorest  of  earth's 
toiling  children !  Whom  could  Satan  ever  tempt  in  a  garb  like  this  ?  No, 
the  Prince  of  this  World,  when  he  comes  to  tempt  Man  from  the  voice  of 
God,  speaking  forever  in  his  inmost*  soul,  comes  in  purple  robes  and  fine 
linen,  with  the  flash  of  grapes  upon  his  cheeks,  the  well-filled  purse  in  his 
fair  hands,  the  marks  of  good  cheer  and  rich  banquets  upon  his  portly  form. 

So,  in  all  his  jyide  and  glory,  stood  he  before  the  humbly-clad  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Look!  he  cries,  pointing  with  his  hand  towards  that  sublime  panorama 
of  Empire  crowded  on  Empire,  which  spreads  far  into  the  haze  of  distance, 
from  the  foot  of  this  colossal  clifi';  Look!  Jill  tluae  will  1  give  Mee,  |f 
MoYi  toilt  fall  down  and  worafiip  me! 

Jesus  bends  from  that  awful  cliflf  and  gazes  in  mute  wonder  Upon  that 
scene.  Ah,  who  may  describe  that  spectable,  what  power  of  imagery 
depict  the  majestic  drapery  of  glory  which  floated  around  that  boundless 
view  ? 

There,  rising  into  golden  sunlight,  were  cities,  glittering  with  innumera- 
ble spires,  grand  with  swelling  domes,  rank  af\er  rank,  they  grew  into  f  pace, 
and  shone  with  the  glory  of  ail  ages.  Yes,  the  glory  of  the  past,  the  glory 
of  the  present,  the  glory  of  the  future  wer6  there  !  Nineveh  of  old,  rising 
from  a  boundless  plains  scattered  with  palms,  her  giant  walls  looming  in 
the  light,  her  solitary  temple  towering  over  her  wilderness  of  domes — 
Nineveh  was  there !  And  there  the  Romes  of  all  ages  swelling  in  con- 
trasted glory.  Imperial  Rome — behold  her !  Magnificent  with  colosseum 
and  theatre,  her  streets  crowded  with  the  victorious  legions,  her  white  tem- 
ples encircled  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  her  unconquered  banner  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
floating  over  the  heads  of  kneeling  millions— Imperial  Rome,  clad  in  the 
drapery  q{  the  Caesars,  was  there. 

By  her  side  arose  another  Rome ;  the  Papal  Rome  of  after  years,  with 
lier  immense  cathedral  breaking  into  space,  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  while  solemn  Pontiffs,  carried  in  gorgeous  canopies,  on  the  shoulders 
of  liveried  guards,  tfirough  the  long  files  of  kneeling  worshippers,  pointed  to 
the  Cross,  the  Image -and  the  Sword,  and  waved  their  heavy  robes,  rich 
with  lace  and  gold  and  jewels,  as  they  swelled  the  anthem  to  the  praise  of 
Rome,  Papal  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  souls  of  men  1 

Jesus  beheld  it  all. 

fienounee  thy  miasion,  foraake  the  Voice  which  now  caUa  thee  firths  to 
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serve  this  creaiure  Men^  who  toUl  (tflerwarda  trample  on  thee,  and  lo ! 
Behold  thy  reward — all  these,  and  more tlutn these  unll  I  give  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me  I 

Then  from  the  unbounded  field  of  space,  high  over  Rome  the  Imperial, 
Rome  the  Papal,  high  over  Babylon  the  great,  yes,  above  gorgeous  empires, 
whose  names  have  been  lost  in  the  abyss  of  ages,  there  rose  another  Empire, 
terrible  to  behold  in  her  bloody  beauty. 

She  rose  there,  towering  into  light ;  an  imriaense  sea  seemed  to  shut  her 
cities  in  its  girdle  of  blood-red  waves. 

The  white  sails  of  her  ships  were  on  that  sea,  the  treid  of  armed  war- 
riors, crowding  in  millions,  was  heard  in  her  palace  gates,  along  her  marts 
of  commerce,  nay,  in  her  temples  of  religion  !  She  had  grown  strong  with 
the  might  of  ages.  Mightier  than  Imperial  Rome,  her  dominion  ended  only 
with  the  setting  sun,  her  banners  were  fanned  by  every  breeze  that  swept 
the  earth,  the  ice-wind  of  the  north,  the  hot  blast  of  the  tropics,  the  summer 
gales  of  more  lovely  climes. 

She  was  terrible  to  behold  that  unknown  empire,  for  her  temples  were 
built  upon  the  skulls  of  millions,  her  power  was  fed  on  human  flesh,  her 
Red  Cross  Flag  was  painted  with  the  blood  of  mart3nnB,  moistened  with  the 
tears  of  the  widow,  fanned  by  the  sighs  of  the  orphan ! 

Dismal  in  her  lurid  grandeur,  she  towered  there,  above  all  other  nations, 
claiming  their  reverence,  nay,  her  loftiest  dome  pierced  the  sky,  blazing 
with  texts  from  the*  Book  of  God,  as  though  she  would  excuse  her  crimes  in 
the  face  of  Divinity  himself,  glossing  Murder  over,  with  a  soft  word,  and 
sanctifying  Blasphemy  with  a, prayer  ! 

O,  it  was  a  terrible  picture,  drawn  by  the  htod  of  Satan,  there  on  the 
golden  haze  of  infinite  space. 

TYiete,  these  will  1  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  doton  and  warship  me! 
Only  renounce  the  Voice  which  calls  thee  fbrth  to  the  relirf  of  suffeting 
Man,  only  forsake  this  dream  of  Good — a  beautykd  Dream  U  may  be,  yet 
still  only  a  dream — which  tells  thee  that  thou  canst  lift  up  the  toiBng 
Millions  of  the  human  race,  and  the  glory  of  aU  ages,  the  grandeur  (^M 
empires  shall  be  thine  ! 

As  the  Tempter  speaks  in  that  soft  persuasive  voice,  inttering  his  jew- 
elled robes  as  he  prayed  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  dad  in  his  humble  garb,  to 
descend  into  the  herd  of  Conquerors  and  Kings,  to  become  like  them  a 
drinker  of  human  blood,  a  butcher  of  human  hearts,  let  ns  look  upon  the 
&ce  of  the  Tempted  one. 

Lo !  At  that  moment,  as  if  the  light  of  GMl's  presence  shone  more 
serenely  in  his  soul,  this  Man  of  Nazareth  stands  there,  with  a  lofty  scorn 
upon  his  brow,  an  immortal  glory  in  his  eyes. 

Solemnly  he  lifUi  his  hand,  his  Toice  swells  on  the  air: 

Get  thee  hence  Satan,  he  exclaims  in  that  voice  of  deep-toned  music. 
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DoV  terriUe  in  its  accent  of  reproof,  Ibr  it  is  written  thou  shak  vrovamtp 

JiHOVAH  THT  GoD,  AND  HIM  ONLY  SHALT  THOU  SERVE  ! 

It  is  written  not  only  in  the  Page  of  Revelation,  bnt  here  upon  t)ie  heart, 
thou  shalt  not  worship  Gold  nor  Superstition,  nor  tinselled  Hypocrisy ; 
thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  Pomp,  whose  robes  are  stained  in  blood,  nor 
reverence  Power,  whose  throne  is  built  on  skulls,  but  thou  shalt  worship 
Jehovah  the  Father.     To  do  good  to  Man  is  to  worship  God. 

Ah — ^blasted  on  the  brow,  trembling  in  each  limb,  the  abashed  Devil— 
attired  as  he  is,  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world — crawls  from  the  presence  of 
that  humbly  clad  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

My  friends  shall  we  leave  this  beautiful  passage  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  with- 
out  listening  to  its  moral,  without  taking  to  our  hearts  the  great  truth  which 
it  teaches  f 

To  you,  Q,  Man  of  Genius,  to  you,  O,  Student,  to  you  O,  Seeker  aAer 
the  Beautiful,  it  speaks  in  a  voice  of  strange,  solemn  emphasis : 

There  will  come  a  time  in  your  life,  when  like  Jesus,  you  will  be  led  up 
from  the  wilderness  of  neglect  and  want,  by  the  Prince  of  this  world,  into 
the  eminence  of  Trial.  You  will  have  the  good  things  of  this  world  spread 
out  before  you,  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Tempter : 

Crush  the  voice  that  ie  now  speaking  to  your  soul — that  voice  which 
bids  you  go  out  and  speak  boldly  and  act  bravely  for  the  rights  of  man 
— drown  every  honest  thought — trample  on  every  high  aspiration,  and 
jLo!  These  shall  be  thine!  Tlie  praise  of  men,  the  flattery  of  syco* 
phants,  the  pleasure  of  rich  fnen*s  feasts  and  the  hum  of  mob  applause! 
These  shall  be  thine,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me  ! 

Does  he  not  speak  thus  to  you,  O,  Student,  this  purple-robed  tempter, 
with  his  soft  persuasive  voice  ? 

Do  you  tell  him,  in  tones  of  scorn,  like  your  Jesus  before  you :  Get  thee 
hence!  1  will  obey  the  voice  which  impels  me  to  speak  out  for  Man — / 
unll  go  on  my  dread  way,  my  only  object  the  Welfare  of  the  Millions  !  1 
wUl  worship  the  Lord  Jehovah  ! 

Then  the  Prince  of  this  World,  tells  you  with  a  sneer — Cro  on  !  Go  on 
with  your  imaginary  schemes  for  the  good  of  man,  and  yonder  in  the 
distance  the  Cross  awaits  you  !  Go  on  !  and  behold  your  reward  for  this 
honesty  of  purpose,  as  you  call  it!  You  ufUl  be  despised  in  the^syna- 
gogue,  stoned  in  the  mart,  spit  upon  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  crucified  to 
public  scorn,  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer  ! 

So  spake  the  Tempter  to  the  Man  of  the  Revolution,  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration.    Is  it  not  true  ? 

Does  not  the  Tempter  in  this  our  day,  appeal  to  the  most  bestial  emotion 
of  the  human  heart — Fear  ? 

Yes,  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was  the  curse  of  public  opinion  in  the  day 
of '76. — as  it  is  now— that  shivering  dread  of  the  pompous  Name,  or  the 
infallible  Synagogue — in  press  and  church  and  hom»— alike  it  rules— that 

50  *^ 
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crawling  obeisance  to  creed  and  council,  best  syllabled  in  one  emphatie 
word — **  FEiLR." 

Let  but  the  Reformer  of  our  time,  who  feels  that  God  has  given  him 
powers  for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  dare  to  be  honest,  dare  to  speak  oat 
boldly  in  his  own  way,  against  hideous  evils,  which  glared  in  his  face- 
Behold  his  reward !  Scorn,  hissed  from  serpent-tongues,  malice  howled 
from  slanderous  throats,  the  portentous  bray  of  a  Public  Opinion,  made  up 
by  men  whose  character  and  name,  would  not  stand  in  the  light  of  a  farth- 
ing candle. 

Does  the  Author  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  dare  to  picture  the  character  of 
some  lecherous  Pharisee,  who  has  crawled  up  into  a  pulpit,  clothing  his 
deformities  with  sacerdotal  robes  ?  Behold^-every  lecherous  Pharisee  who 
may  possess  a  pulpit,  or  mouth  ^e  holy  name  of  Jesus  for  his  thousand 
per  year,  assails  that  Reformer  from  his  cowardly  eminence,  excommuni- 
cates him  from  the  synagogue,  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  more  terrible 
than  all,  stamps  on  his  brow,  the  portentous  word — Infidel  ! 

Or  does  that  Author  with  the  honest  impulse  of  a  full  heart,  dare  to  drag 
up  from  the  obscurity  of  undeserved  scorn,  some  great  name  of  the  Past, 
and  render  justice  to  martyred  intellect,  which  in  days  by-gone,  shone  into 
the  hearts  of  millions  with  holy  and  refreshing  light,  then  the  vengeance  of 
these  worshippers  of  the  Prince  of  the  World,  knows  no  boundi(^  The 
Pharisaical  pulpit,  the  obscene  Press,  work  hand  in  hand  to  accomplish 
.  that  young  man's  ruin.  No  lie  is  too  base,  no  slander  too  gross,  no  epithet 
too  malignant  for  the  purpose  of  these  atoms  of  an  hour.  If  they  cannot 
charge  the  patriot  with  Crime,  they  charge  him  with  Poverty.  If  they  can- 
not say  that  he  is  an  Adulterer  in  holy  robes,  or  a  Scurvy  Politician,  feed- 
ing on  the  drippings  of  office,  or  a  Forger  clottiing  himself  with  the  fruits 
of  fraud,  they  wreak  their  vengeance  in  one  word,  and  say,  as  their  proto- 
types of  old  said  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  He  is  poor  ! 

Thus  in  the  Revolution,  spoke  the  liveried  and  gowned  pensioners  of 
King  George,  against  the  Signers  and  their  partners  in  the  work  of  freedom. 
The  Bri|ish  pulpit,  and  the  British  Press,  joined  their  voices  and  spoke  of 
the  "  Infidel  Jefferson"  who  denied  the  divine  right  of  Kings  ;  the  ^  Traitor 
Washington"  who  at  the  head  of  his  •*  Ragmuffin  Mob"  in  poverty  and 
rebellion,  held  the  huts  of  Valley  Forge. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  my  friends,  to  say  one  word  against  that  pure  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  who  follows  reverently  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Lord.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  whisper  a  breath  a*gainst  that  high-souled  Editor,  who  never 
prostitutes  his  press  to  the  appetites  of  the  malignant  and  obscene.  Such  a 
Minister,  such  an  Editor  I  hold  in  reverence ;  they  are  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  honor. 

Yet  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  ^there  exists  now  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  band  of  creatures  calling  themselves  Ministere,  a 
congregation  of  reptiles  who  assume  the  position  of  Directors  of  Pablic 
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Opinion*  while  in  their  microecopic  souls  they  have  no  more  sense  of  a  pure 
Religion,  than  the  poor  wretch  who  sold  his  Master,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Who  made  these  fellows  Ministers  of  Almighty  Qod?  Who  dothed 
them  with  all  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  portentous  nod,  the  white  cravat, 
and  the  nasal  twang  ?  Who  liAed  them  from  their  obscurity  into  Priests 
of  the  Altar,  qualified  to  minister  the  holy  rites  of  the  sacrament,  admonish 
the  living,  bory  the  dead  ?     Who  ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  investigate  their  title,  for  our  search  might  end  on  the 
same  rock  where  the  Prince  of  this  World  tempted  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Then  my  friends,  there  is  species  of  the  genus  reptile,  calling  himself 
an  Editor,  who  merits  a  passing  word.  The  servile  tool  of  some  corrupt 
politician,  paid  to  hbel  at  so  much  per  line,  he  is  always  the  first  to  fear  the 
cause  of  Religion.  Reekiug  with  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  brothel,  he  is 
the  first  to  shudder  for  the  danger  of  public  morals.  Fresh  from  the  boon 
companionship  of  **  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  he  is  a  virulent  moral 
lecturer.  Were  this  creature  alone  in  his  work  of  infamy,  not  much  fear 
Aeed  be  taken  on  his  account.  Like  the  ratdesnake  he  can  but  leap  his 
own  slimy  length.  Yet  a  hundred  reptiles  together,  hissing  and  stinging  in 
chorus  may  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  so  does  this  Reptile  Editor  join  himself 
to  other  reptiles,  and  form  an  association  of  venom  which  poisons  the  life- 
springs  of  many  a  noble  soul,  and  distils  its  saliva  even  in  the  fountains  of 
home.  This  viper  of  the  Press  is  not  peculiar  to  our  day— he  hissed  and 
/  stung,  in  the  time  when  our  freedom  was  but  dawning  from  the  long  night 
of  ages.  The  Tory  Press  of  the  Revolution,  from  Rivington  of  the  New 
York  Royal  Gazette,  down  to  his  less  notorious  compeers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia loyalist  Press,  in  their  mdignant  attacks  upon  Washington,  did  not 
even  spare  his  private  life.  Forged  letters  were  published  day  after  day, 
in  their  papers,  signed  with  the  name  of  Washington,  in  which  the  very 
heart-strings  of  the  chieAain  were  torn,  by  the  leprous  hand  of  Editorial 
pestilence  I  The  Father  of  his  Country  avoided  these  things,  the  Reptile  • 
Editor  and  the  Reptile  Preacher,  as  he  would  have  shunned  a  rabid  dog. 
He  turned  their  path,  as  you  would  from  the  path  of  a  viper.  Had  the 
generous  indignation  of  his  soul  found  vent  in  words,  he  might  have  said 
like  the  Saviour  to  their  Judean  proto-types— 

**  0  !  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Hypocrites,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  damnatioa 
of  heU  l"— 

With  the  vengeance,  or  rather  the  venom  of  men  like  these,  Jesus  was 
assailed  in  his  day,  because  he  refused  to  worship  their  master.  So  Wash- 
ington was  assailed  because  he  refused  obedience  to  the  King.  Think  not 
my  friends,  to  escape  the  trial  of  your  Saviour,  if  you  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Think  not,  be  honest  and  bold  in  your  actions  and  your  words,  without 
feeling  the  fang  of  the  viper  in  your  soul.  But  in  the  darkest  hour  of  your 
life,  when  slander  poisons  your  soul,  and  p^secution  blasts  your  frame,  then 
remember  these  blessed  words : 
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-— Tlien  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold !  Angels  came  and  mii\istered 
unto  him.— 

Yes,  af\er  hunger  and  thirst  and  temptation,  behold  the  Blessed  Jesus* 
sitting  on  yonder  granite  rock,  while  forms  of  beauty  group  about  him,  their 
beaming  eyes  fixed  upon  his  divine  countenance.  Forms  of  beauty,  yes 
the  most  beautiful  of  forms — all  that  is  pure  in  woman,  lovely  in  the  bloom 
of  her  face,  beaming  in  the  glance  of  her  eye,  rounded  and  flowing  in  the 
outlines  of  her  shape, — bend  there  before  the  Saviour,  in  the  guise  of  Angels  ! 

Lo  !  one  radiant  form  with  floating  tresses  of  golden  hair  brings  the  eup 
of  water ;  another,  with  those  eyes  of  unutterable  beauty  presents  the  wild 
honey-comb,  the  purple  grapes,  the  fragrant  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  a  third,  gli^ 
ding  around  him,  with  steps  that  make  no. sound,  soothes  his  brow  with  the 
pressure  of  soA,  white  hands. 
-— ^*  Behold,  angels  ministered  unto  Him  !" 

It  is  before  me  now,  that  beautiful  picture,  created  in  the  wild  desert,  with 
the  background  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Jesus  sitting  calm  and  serene  on  the 
rugged  rock,  while  angel-forms  kneel  at  his  feet,  bend  over  his  shoulders, 
smile  in  his  face,  group  in  shapes  of  matchless  loveliness,  around  him. 

Hark,  that  song  ?  was  ever  hymn  so  soft  and  dreamy,  heard  in  this  desert 
wild  before  ?  It  swells  over'  4he  dark  mass  of  rocks,  it  glides  along  the 
sullen  waters  of  the  lake,  it  bursts  up  to  the  morning  sky  in  one  choral 
murmur  of  praise. 

Angds  cheer  the  Lord  Jesiis  with  their  hynms. 

So,  O,  man  of  genius,  O,  Student,  O,  Seeker  after  the  beautiful,  shall 
angels  cheer  thee,  and  bless  thee,  and  sing  to  thee ;  after  thou  hast  passed 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  hunger,  thirst,  neglect  and  temptation.  From  the  book 
of  God,  Jesus  speaks  to  thee,  and  his  word  is  given  ;  it  shall  be. — Behold 
Washington  and  Jefierson,  with  all  the  heroes  and  signers,  rise  triumphant 
through  all  time,  over  the  Tempter  and  Pharisees  of  the  Revolution  ! 

VI.— "THE  OUTCAST." 

We  will  now  behold  another  scene  in  the  Divine  Master's  life.  To  the 
very  rock  of  Nazareth,  we  will  trace  the  truths  of  the  immortal  Declaration. 

The  scene  changes  yet  once  more.  We  are  in  Nazareth,  that  city  built 
on  a  clifft  with  the  white  walls  of  its  synagogue  arising  in  the'  calm  blue 
sky,  above  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Let  us  still 
our  hearts  with  awe,  let  us  hush  our  breath  with  deep  reverence,  for  it  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  we  are  in  the  Synagogue. 

Yonder  from  the  dome  overhead,  a  dim,  solemn  light  steals  round  the 
place,  while  a  sacred  silence  pervades  the  air. 

Four  pillars  support  that  dome,  four  pillars  inscribed  with  burning  words 
from  the  book  oi  God. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  behold  the  ark,  in  which  is  placed  the  holy 
BcroU  of  the  law.    Beside  the  ark  a  small  desk  arises  where  the  reader  of 
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the  Synagogue  may  stand  and  utter  the  Sabbath  prayers.  Aronnd  this  ark 
and  desk,  from  the  light  of  the  dome  to  the  darker  comers  of  the  place, 
throng  the  people  of  Nazareth  sitting  on  benches  which  encircle  the  centre 
of  the  temple.  Yonder,  behind  the  ark  and  desk,  on  loftier  benches  are 
the  elders,  their  white  beards  trailing  on  each  breast,  the  flowing  robes 
wound  about  each  portly  form,  the  broad  phylactery  on  each  wrinkled  brow. 
These  are  the  rich  men  that  rule  the  synagogue. 

In  the  dark  comers,  you  see  the  gaunt  faces,  the  ragged  forms  of  the  poor, 
who  have  skulked  into  the  t^nple,  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  yet  eager  to 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Around  the  altar  are  seated  all  dasees  of  life, 
the  merchant  with  his  calculating  face,  the  mechanic  with  his  toil-worn 
hands,  the  laborer  with  his  sunburnt  visage. 

But  here,  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  amid  that  throng  of  wonran,  beheld  a 
matron  seated  in  front  of  the  rest,  her  form«  with  its  full  outlines,  indicating 
the  prime  of  womanhood,  just  touched,  not  injured  by  age,  while  her  serene 
(ace,  relieved  by  brown  hair,  silvered  with  grey,  is  lighted  by  large  blue 
eyes.  There  are  wriidLles  on  that  brow,  yet  when  you  gaze  in  those  .ear- 
nest eyes,  you  forget  them  all. 

This  is  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  sunbeam  stealing  from  yonder 
dome,  light  up  her  serene  face,  and  reveals  that  smile,  so  soft,  and  sad,  and 
tender. 

Her  son  is  to  preach  to  day  in  the  Synagogue ;  his  fkme  \b  beginning  to 
«tir  the  world.  The  mother  awaits  his  appearance  with  a  quiet  joy,  while 
yonder,  in  that  toil-wrung  man  with  the  grey  hair  and  sunburnt  face,  who 
leans  upon  his  stafi*  with  clasped  hands,  you  behold  JIbseph  the  Carpenter.- 

A  deep  silence  pervails  in  the  temple. 

Yonder,  in  front  of  the  elders  is  seated  the  Minister  (or  Reader)  of  the 
Synagogue,  venerable  in  his  beard,  broad  in  his  phylactery,  with  the  scroll 
of  the  law  in  his  hand.  He  haS  just  finished  the  prayers  of  ihe  Sabbatl^; 
and  all  is  silent  expectation.  They  wait  for  the  appearance  of  this  Jesus, 
who  the  other  day,  was  toiling  with  his  father,  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
Now,  it  is  said  he  has  become  an  eloquent  Preacher ;  his  name  is  bmited 
on  every  wind ;  it  is  even  said  (hat  he  worked  miracles  yonder  in  Galilee. 
Me,  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son ! 

A  murmur  deepens  through  the  synagogue.  Eyes  are  cast  toward  the 
door ;  faces  turned  over  the  shoulder ;  whispers  resound  on  every  side. 
The  mother  yonder  rises  from  her  seat ;  how  her  blue  eye  fires  !  The 
father  lifts  his  head  from  his  stafi*;  a  flush  warms  his  wrinkled  brow. 

He  comes !  Yes,  his  rode  garments,  travri-wom,  his  long  hair  floating 
to  his  shoulders,  embrowned  by  the  roadside  dust,  he  comes,  the  ol:ject  of 
every  eye,  walking  through  the  agitated  crowd  towards  the  altar. 

The  poor,  yes  the  rage ed,  loil-Urodden  poor,  bend  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  rich,  eager  to  catch  the  gleam  of  those  mild  deep  eyes,  the  silent  elo^ 
quence  of  that  white  brow,  the  love  of  those  smiling  lips.    For  it  is  said^ 
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this  Jesus  has  dared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  poor,  even  against  the 
pomp  of  broad  phylacteries  and  venerable  beards.     So  the  rumor  runs. 

Jesus  advances ;  one  glance  to  that  Dear  Mother,  and  their  eyes  kindle 
in  the  same  blaze,  one  reverent  inclination  to  that  Father,  and  he  passes  into 
the  desk. 

Every  eye  beholds  him  ! 

Do  you  not  see  him  also,  standing  calm  and  erect,  as  his  large  earnest 
eyes  slowly  pass  from  face  to  face,  while  his  countenance  already  glows 
with  Inward  emotion  ?     He  is  there  before  me,  one  hand  laid  upon  the  un- 
opened scroll,  while  the  other  rises  in  an  earnest  gesture. 
.    The  silence  grows  deeper. 

He  opens  the  scroll ;  it  is  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  that  Poet  and 
Seer,  whose  burning  words  are  worth  all  your  Virgils  and  Homers,  were 
their  beauties  multiplied  by  thousands. 

Hark, 'that  voice,  how  it  rings  through  the  temple: 

**  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  ttpon  me  /'  he  exclaims,  as  he  stands  there, 
glowing  with  Divinity ;  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to 
the  Poor  r 

A  deep  murmur  fills  the  synagogue.  The  Elders  benQ  forward  in 
wonder,  the  Poor  start  up  from  their  dark  corners  with  a  silent  rapture. 
Mary  clasps  her  hands  and  looks  into  the  face  of  her  Son.  Still  that  bold, 
earnest  voice  rings  on  the  Sabbath  air. 

**  Hb  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  C(:q)tive,  sight  to  the' blind,  liberty  to  them  that  are  bndsed  ! — '' 
'     Then  while  the  murmur  deepens,  while  the  Elders  start  from  their  seats, 
and  the  Poor  come  hurrying  forward,  do  you  see  that  frame  dilate,  that  eye 
bum,  as  his  voice  swells  again  through  the  temple, 

**  To  preach  the  acceptable  Year  of  the  Lord, " 

«  Yes,  freedom  to  the  slave,  hope  to  the  Poor,  the  Great  Millenium  of  God 
-—when  Beauty  shall  dwell  on  earth  forever — ^to  aU  tlie  Sons  of  Men  ! 

Then  while  wonder  and  indignation  and  rapture  and  scorn  thrill  round 
the  temple,  this  Jesus  closes  the  book  and  from  that  desk,  proclaims  him- 
self the  ANOINTED  ONE  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  Poor ! 

Ah,  what  eloquence,  what  soul,  what  fire  !     How  he  pictures  the  degra-- 
dation  of  Man,  now  crouching  under  the  foot  of  Priest  and  KingHiow  he 
thunders  indignant  scorn  into  the  face  of  Pharisee  and  scribe,  how,  stretching 
forth  his  arms,  while  his  chest  heaves  and  his  eye  bums,  he  proclaims  the 
coming  of  that  blessed  day,  when  Man  shall  indeed  be  free ! 

He  stood  there,  not  like  an  humble  pleader  for  the  right,  hot  with  the 
tone  and  look  and  gesture  of  Divinity,  who  exclaims.  Let  there  be  light  and 
light  there  was ! 

Yet  look !  Those  bearded  men  with  broad  phylacteries,  have  started 
from  their  seats ;  they  encircle  him  with  flushed  hieen  and  eyes  gleaming 
scorn. 
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I  see  the  meet  reverend  of  them  all,  stand  there,  with  the  sneer  deepen- 
ing over  his  face,  while  his  straightened  finger  points  to  the  face  of  Jesus— 
.  Look  !  he  cried,  turning  to  his  brethren,  Is  not  this  Joseph  the  Carpeur 
ter*s  son  ? 

Is  not  this  the  man  of  toil,  who,  the  other  day  was  working  at  a  rude 
bench  ?  Behold  his  mother — a  poor  woman  !  Behold  his  father — a  car- 
penter ?  Does  he  come  to  teach  us,  the  Elders  of  the  synagogue,  broad  in 
our  phylacteries,  flowing  in  our  robes,  voluminous  in  our  prayers  ? 

But  the  Poor  press  forward  too,  and  one  rude  son  of  toil  kneels  there 
before  him,  pressing  the  hem  of  his  gaberdine,  while  his  eyes  are'lifled  to 
his  face.  Mary — ah,  let  us  pity  the  poor  Mother  now  ! — for  starting  to  her 
feet,  she  clasps  her  hands,  while  her  lips  part  and  her  eye  dilates  as  she 
awaits  the  end. 

Joseph  has  buried  his  head  upon  his  bosom. 

Jesus  rises  supreme  above  them  all.  Yes,  unawed  by  the  scowling 
brows,  unmoved  by  the  words  of  scorn,  he  spreads  forth  his  arms,  his 
voice  rings  on  the  air  once  more  ! 

— *«  A  Prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  his  oton 
house!—'' 

These  words  have  scarce  passed  his  lips,  when  the  uproar  deepens'  into 
violence. 

Forth  with  him !  the  cry  yells  through  the  synagogue.  Forth  with  him, 
blasphemer !  Forth  with  him  from  the  synagogue  and  the  city !  To  the 
rock,  to  the  rock  with  the  Infidel  ! 

With  one  accord  they  hurl  him  from  the  desk,  they,  the  venerable  elders, 
with  the  broad  phylacteries.  Rude  hands  grasp  him,  demoniac  voices  yell 
in  his  ear.  At  this  moment,  even  as  they  drag  him  from  the  desk,  a  little 
ehild,  with  flowing  hair  and  dilating  eyes,  affrighted  by  the  clamor,  steals 
up. to  Jesus,  seizing  his  robe  with  its  tiny  hdnds.  His  face,  alone  calm  and 
smiling  in  the  uproar,  seems  to  promise  shelter  to  the  startle  child. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  synagogue  they  drag  him,  and  now  he  is  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  Sabbath  sun  pouring  upon  his  uncovered  brow.  Along 
the  streets,  from  the  cityi  over  the  flinty  stones — to  the  rock  with  the 
blasphemer ! 

The  city  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  yawns  over  an  abyss.  Plunged 
from  this  rock,  dashed  into  atoms  on  the  stones  below,  this  blasphemer  shall 
blaspheme  no  more ! 

All  the  while,  poor  Mary,  weeping,  trembling,  clasping  her  hands  in  an- 
guish, follows  the  crowd,  imploring  mercy  for  her  son.  Do  you  see  the 
finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  her  face,  the  brutal  sneer  levelled  at  her  heart  ? 

Joseph  humbled  and  abashed,  has  gone  quietly  away,  perhaps  to  his  car- 
penter shop,  to  weep  that  this  bold  Jesus  ever  dared  •to  beard  the  Synagogue. 

Out  from  the  city  with  shouts  and  yells  and  curses !  Out  along  the 
flinty  path — ^behold  the  crowd  attains  the  rock. 
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Surronncled  by  these  forms,  trembling  with  passion,  these  faces  scowling 

with*  rage,  Jesus  looks  calmly  over  the  abyss,  while  a  rough  hand  pinions 

each  arm.     It  is  an  awful  sight,  that  steep  wall  of  rocic,  rising  from  the 
ravine  below.    Even  the  elders,  who  hold  this  Carpenter's  son  on  the  verge 

of  the  rock,  start  back  affrighted.     The  dizzy  heighth  appals  their  souls. 

The  shouts,  cries,  curses,  deepen.  Man  never  looks  so  much  like  a 
brute,  as  when  engaged  in  an  act  of  violence,  but  when  this  act  is  mob  vi> 
lence,  where  many  join  to  crush  a  solitary  victim,  then  man  looks  like  a 
brute  and  devil  combined. 

There  is  not  one  face  of  pity  in  that  frenzied  crowd.  From  afar  some 
few  poor  men,  slaves  of  the  rich  and  afraid  to  brook  their  anger,  gaze  upon 
the  crowd  with  looks  of  sympathy  for  Jesus  stamped  upon  their  rude  faces. 

Mary  too,  do  you  not  see  her  kneeling  there,  some  few  paces  from  the 
crowd,  her  hands  uplifted,  while  her  brown  hair,  slightly  touched  with  grey, 
floats  wildly  to  the  breeze.  She  has  sunken  down,  exhausted  by  the  con- 
flict of  emotions,  even  yet  she  shrieks  for  mercy,  mercy  for  this  Jesus, 
her  Son ! 
-Jesus  looks  over  the  dizzy  rock. 

Nearer  they  urge  him  to  its  verge,  nearer  and  nearer ;  ah — ^he  is  on  the 
edge — another  inch  and  he  is  gone — hark !  his  foot  brushes  the  earth  from 
the  brink  ;  you  hear  it  crumbling  as  he  stands  there,  looking  into  the  abyss, 

At  this  moment,  pinioned  by  rude  arms,  he  turns  his  face  over  his  shoul- 
der ;  he  gazes  upon  that  crowd. 

O,  the  immortal  scorn,  the  withering  pity  of  that  gaze  I  His  brow  glows, 
his  eyes  fire,  his  lips  wreathe  in  a  calm  smile. 

As  one  man  the  crowd  shrink  back,  they  cannot  face  the  lustre  of  those 
eyes.  Behold — ^the  Pharisees  who  grasp  the  arm  of  Jesus,  fall  on  their 
knees  with  their  faces  to  the  flint.  That  radiant  brow  strikes  terror  to  their 
souls. 

In  a  moment  he  is  free,  free  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  Uie  ^ory  of  Di- 
vinity radiating  in  flashes  of  light  around  that  white  brow,  while  the  rough 
carpenter's  robes  seem  to  change  into  new  garments,  flowing  as  the  morning 
mist,  luminous  as  sunshine.  Even  his  long  hair,  falling  to  his  shoulders, 
seems  to  wave  in  flakes  of  light. 

Give  way  ye  Pharisees,  give  way  ye  bearded  Elders,  give  way  ye  makers 
of  long  prayers,  with  your  flowing  robes  and  broad  phylacteries,  for  Jesus 
the  Carpenter's  son  would  pass  through  your  midst ! 

And  he  comes  on  from  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  even  through  their  midst 
Jesus  comes  in  sUent  grandeur. 

Where  are  these  men  who  shouted  Infidel— Dog— Blasphemer — a  mo> 
ment  ago  ?  Crouching  on  the  earth,  their  faces  to  the  flint,  their  flowing 
robes  thrown  over  their,  heads,  there  they  are,  these  solemn  men,  with  vene- 
rable beards  and  broad  phylacteries. 

Jesus  passes  on. 
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Silently,  his  beautiful  countenance  beaming  with  immortal  love,  his  anns 
folded  on  his  breast,  he  passes  on. 

Yes,  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  God ;  ^  He  pasting  from  the  midet  of 
them,  went  Ms  way.** 

He  is  gone  from  their  citj.  They  raise  their  afirighted  faces,  while 
malice  rankles  in  their  hearts,  and  follow  his  form  with  flashing  eyes. 

Mary  gazes  upon  him,  also,  weepmg  bitterly  for  Jesus,  her  Outcast  sok, 
now  a  wanderer  and  exile  from  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

Can  you  imagine  a  picture  like  this  ? 

Yonder  on  the  summit  of  a  hilly  the  last  which  commands  a  riew  of 
Nazareth,  its  synagogue  and  .rock,  just  where  the  roadside  turns  and  follows 
the  windings  of  a  shadowy  valley,  stands  Jesus,  resting  his  clasped  hands 
on  Ifis  staff,  while  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  distant  city.         ^ 

Who  may  picture  the  untold  bitterness  of  that  gaze  ? 

It  is  home,  the  town  in  which  he  was  reared,  beneath  the  fond  light  of  a 
Mother's  eyes.  There  is  the  carpenter  shop  in  which  he  toiled ;  there  the 
walks  of  his  solitary  hours,  nay,  the  temple  in  which  he  was  wont  to  kneel 
in  prayer. 

And  now,  with  scorn  and  curses  and  rude  hands,  they  have  thrust  him 
forth,  AN  outcast  from  his  home. 

It  was  his  earnest,  yearning  desire  to  do  good  in  that  town ;  to  reveal 
his  high  mission  there ;  to  proclaini  the  great  year  of  Jehovah,  to,  the  people 
of  his  childhood's  home.  ^ 

And  now  he  stands  there,  gazing  upon  the  town,  while  the  mark  of  their  . 
rude  grasp  yet  reddens  on  his  arms,  while  the  words.  Blasphemer,  Infidel, 
Dog,  yet  echo  in  his  ears. 

He  is  an  Outcast,  this  Jxsus  the  Carpenter's  son. 

O,  if  there  is  one  drop  in  the  cup  of  persecution  more  bitter  than  another, 
it  is  the  galling  thought  of  neglect  and  wrong  which  sinks  into  the  heart  of 
that  Man,  who  has  been  driven  forth  like  a  venomous  snake,  from  his  child- 
hood's home,  even  in  the  moment  when  his  soul  burned  brightest  with  its 
love  for  God  and  Man  ! 

•    Welcome  indeed  is  the  grasp  of  a  friend  in  a  foreign  land,  but  dark  and 
terrible  is  the  blow  which  hurls  us  from  the  threshhold  of  our  home  ! 

God  in  all  his  dispensations  of  affliction,  with  which  he  visits  us  for  our 
good,  has  no  darker  trial  than  this ! 

My  friends,  I  confess  from  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  as  I  behold  tlie 

solemn  lesson  which  this  passage  in  our  Saviour's  life,  has  for  the  man  of 

geniub,  the  student,  the  seeker  after  the  beautiful,  I  am  wrapt  in  wonder,  in 

pity,  in  awe,  that  one  man  of  intellect  ever  doubted  the  truth  of  this  Reve- 

btion.  . , 
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Behold  the  lesson ! 

Here  on  this  rock  of  the  hill-top,  stands  Jesus  the  Outcast,  gazing  on  his 
childhood's  home.  Godly  Pharisees  have  thrust  him  forth ;  sanctimonious 
Elders  have  hissed  the  words.  Infidel,  dog,  blasphemer  in  his  ears  ! 

The  day  will  come,  when  the  beards  and  phylacteries  of  these  men  will 
have  crumbled  in  the  same  forgotten  grave,  where  their  flesh  and  bones  rot 
into  dust.  Their  paltry  town  will  be  the  abiding  place  of  the  Grentile  and 
the  scoffer ;  their  religion  crushed  beneath  the  horse's  hoofs  of  invading 
legions. 

Thai  towii  will  claim  a  name  in  history,  only  because  it  was  once  the 
Home  of  Jesus.  That  jeligion  be  remembered  only,  because  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Religion  of  Jesus.  Yes,  the  niyne  of  the  Outcast,  who  now 
stands  upon  this  hill,  gazing  upon  the  distant  town,  will  one  day  cover  the 
whole  eartl^;  it  will  throb  in  the  heart  of  Universal  Man,  like  the  Presence 
of  a  God ! 

Who  will  remember  the  Pharisees,  who  record  the  names  of  the  Elders  ? 
Into  what  dim  old  grave  shall  we  look  for  their  dust  T 

Where  are  the  hands  that  smote  the  Lord  Jesus,  where  the  tongues  that 
hissed  Blasphemer  !  in  his  ears  ? 

Eighteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  the  name  of  this  Jesus  where 
does  it  hot  shine  ? 

Shouted  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  last  gasp  of  martyrs,  whose  flesh  was 
crumbling  to  cinder,  breathed  by  the  patriot,  dying  on  the  battlefield  for  the 
rights  of  man,  echoed  by  millions  of  worshippers,  who  send  it  up  to  Heaven* 
with  prayer  and  incense,  every  hour  of  the  day,  every  moment  of  the  hour, 
that  NAME  has  dared  the  perils  of  untrodden  deserts,  ascended  hideous 
mountains,  traversed  unknown  seas,  encompassed  the  globe  with  its  glory. 

It  has  done  more  than  all — it  has  survived  the  abuses  with  which  Phari- 
sees and  Hypocrites,  like  their  fathers  of  old,  have  not  hesitated  to  darken 
its  light,  through  the  long  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

Even  the  fang  of  the  Dishonest  Priest  has  failed  to  tear  that  name  from 
the  heart  of  Man. 

Even  long  and  bloody  religious  wars,  crowding  the  earth  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  darkening  the  heaven  with  their  blood-red  smoke,  have  not 
effaced  this  name  of  Jesus  ! 

Not  even  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  nor  that  Hell  revealed  on  earth,  the  In- 
quisition, nor  that  cold-blooded  murder,  done  by  a  remorseless  Bigot,  in  the 
open  square  of  Geneva,  the  victim  a  weak  and  unoffending  man,  nor  a 
tliousand  such  fires,  inquisitions  and  murders,  all  working  their  barbarities 
in  this  Holy  Name,  have  been  able  to  drag  it  from  the  altar  where  it  shines* 
the  only  hope  of  Man. 

Still  the  Name  of  Jesus  lives ;  who  shall  number  the  hearts  in  which  it 
throbs,  with  every  pulsation  of  love  and  joy  and  hope  ?  Who  shall  numbet 
the  sands  on  the  shore,  or  count  the  beams  of  the  sun  ? 
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And  when  that  blessed  day  shall  come — and  come  it  will,  as  sure  as 
Jehovah  lives  ! — When  Kings  and  Priests  shall  be  hurled  from  their  thrones 
of  wrong  and  superstition,  when  Labor  shall  be  no  longer  trodden  down,  hy 
the  feet  of  task-masters,  wl^en  every  man  who  toils  shall  receive  his  equal 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  when  a  church  gorgeously  appareled  in 
all  the  splendor  of*  lofty  temples,  uncounted  revenues,  hosts  of  pensioned 
ministers  shall  be  demanded  no  more,  when  this  Earth  shall  indeed  be  the 
Garden  of  God,  and  men  indeed  be  Brothers —  % 

Then  crowning  the  great  work  with  its  awful  and  blessed  benediction, 
one  name  shall  swell  to  the  sky,  echoed  by  the  voices  of  innumerable  Mil- 
lions, the  name  of  Him  whom  Pharisees  and  Elders  thrust  ignominiousty 
fbrth,  from  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  the  Friend  of  the  Poor,  the  God  of 
Washington  and  the  signers — the  name  of -Jesus. 

VIL— THE  HOPE  OF  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  YEARS.  ' 

* 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  Great  Hope  of  the  Redeemer's  Life  was  fulfilled, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ! 

We  will  come  down  to  the  year  1775 — we  will  make  a  rapid  journey 
over  the  earths 

Saviour  of  the  world  where  are  thy  People,  where  are  the  millions  for 
whom  thou  didst  suffer,  and  bleed,  and  die  ? 

Let  us  look  over  Europe — what  see  we  there  ? 

Magnificent  temples— crowds  of  Priests — rivers  of  blood  ! 

But  thy  millions.  Saviour  of  the  World — where  are  they  ?  The  children 
of  Toil — those  who  wear  the  Mechanic^  garb— those  for  whom  thou 
didst  weep  such  bitter  tears,  in*  the  Ages  long  ago — where  are  the^  ? 

In  the  deep  mines — ^in  the  hot  fields — in  the  hotter  workshops — bending 
beneath  heavy  burdens— crouching  beneath  the  lash — these,  these  are  thy 
People,  O  Redeemer  of  the  World  ! 

And  was  it  for  this,  tha]  the  tears  of  Gethsemane  fell — ^the  groans  of 
Calvary  arose  ? 

Was  it  to  build  these  temples — to  rear  these  thrones — to  crush  these  toil- 
mg  millions  into  dust  ? 

Here,  in  Rome  where  St.  Paul  spoke  forth  words  that  made  Em- 
perors tremble  for  their  thrones — here  you  see  nothing  but  lordly  priests 
walking  on  to  power,  over  a  strange  highway— the  necks  of  a  kneeling  and 
down-trodden  People  !  « 

But  this  is  Rome — ^benighted — Pagan  Rome — let  us  go  to  liberal  en- 
lightened, Protestant  Europe ! 

Go  to  Germany — go  to  the  scene  of  the  Reformation — what  see  you 
tliore? 

Why  the  tears  of  persecuted  Innocence  rain  down  upon  the  very  grave 
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of  Martin  Luther — yes,  the  sweat,  ^e  blood  of  the  milliooB  sink  into  the 
Great  Reformer's  grave,  and  drench  his  bones  ! 

But  ah,  this  is  Germany — doubtless  Protestant  Persecation  rages  here, 
and  dyes  the  land  in  blood — but  still  there  is  a  l^e  for  the  human  race ! 

Let  us  pass  by  benighted  France,  with  its  Monarch,  its  Priests,  its  slaTes 
— ^its  throne— its  temples — its  huts  and  its  Bastile — let  us  go  over  the 
channel  to  Christian  England ! 

Here  Saviour  of  the  world,  here  thy  Religion  has  found  a  home^for  is 
not  the  broad  Isle  crowded  with  churches — is  there  an  hour  in  the  day  un- 
sai^ctified  by  a  Prayer  T     ' 

It  is  trae,  for  every  church  there  is  a  factory,  a  poor-house,  or  a  jail— it 
is  true  for  every  prayer  that  ascends  to  heaven,  a  miserable  convict  is 
pitched  from  some  gibbet  into  Eternity — it  is  true,  that  if  every  groan 
wrung  from  the  Poor  Man's  heart,  could  harden  into  a  pebble,  then  might 
these  Priests  build  them  a  church,  as  large  as  ten  thousand  St  Pauls  heaped 
*  on  each  other — 

But  is  not  this  enlightened,  liberal,  Protestant,  Reformed  England  ! 

Look,  in  yonder  palace  of  Windsor,  sits  a  man  with  a  glassy  unmeaning 
eye — a  drivelling  lip— a  man  buried  in  robes  of  Purple,  a  crown  on  his  re- 
ceding brow,  a  sceptre  in  his  gouty  hand  ! 

And  this  is  Thy  Representative,  O,  Man  of  Nazareth !  This  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church — Defender  of  the  Faith — this,  this  is  the  British 
Pope ! 

Yes,  this  is  the  Defender  of  the  Faith ! — And  let  us  look  at  this  faith — 
so  kind,  so  merciful,  so  beautiful! 

So  anxious  is  Pope  George  to  defend  the  Faith,  that  even  now  he  is 
gathering  ^Missionaries,  who  will  carry  this  faith  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean ! 

Go  there  to  the  barracks — the  dockyards — ^go  there  and  find  his  mission 
aries,  preparing  Tor  their  high  duties  with  bayonets  in  their  hands  ! 

A  goodly  band  of  Missionaries  !  Look — their  numbers  are  swelled  by 
convicts  from  the  jail* — nay  even  the  Murderer  on  the  gibbet  comes  down— 
takes  the  rope  from  his  neck — puts  a  red  coat  on  his  back,  a  musquet  on 
his  shoulder— and  stands  forth — a  Holy  Missionary  of  Pope  Geoi^e ! 

And  whom  are  these  Missionaries  to  convert  ? 

Blessed  Redeemer  look  yonder,  far  over  the  waters !  Look  yonder, 
upon  that  New  World,  where  the  Outcasts  of  the  old  world  have  built  a 
Home,  a  Nation,  a  Religion  !  That  Home  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  the  earth — that  hation  a  Brotherhood  founded  by  the  Men  of  Plymouth 
rock — by  the  Catholic  of  Baltimore— by  the  Quaker  of  the  Delaware! 
That  Religion,  Hope  to  Man !  Hope  to  Toil !  Hope  to  Misery  in  its 
hut — Despair  in  its  cell ! 

And  now  aAer  this  nation — this  home— this  religon — have  built  the  altar 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  wilderness — behold  George  the  Pope  of  Eng^ 
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land  18  sending  his  missionaries  far  over  the  waters  to  the  New  World,  to 
butcher  its  men,  to  dishonor  its  women,  to  drench  its  soil  in  blood  ! 

Already  the  brothers  of  these  missionaries  have  begun  their  work — 
already  they  have  endeavored  to  teach  their  mild  persuasive  doctrines  to  the 
people  of  the  new  world — ^but  these  heathens  rejept  the  British  Mission- 
aries— yes,  on  Bunker  Hill,  Concord,  Lexington,  the  heathens  of  the  new 
world,  trample  the  flag  of  England  into  dust — and  bury  that  flag  beneath 
the  dead  bodies  of  these  Missionaries  of  the  British  Pope ! 

And  while  these  new  crowds  of  Missionaries  are  leaving  the  shores  of 
England,  look  yonder  I  pray  you,  and  behold  that  solitary  man,  short  in 
stature,  clad  in  a  plain  brown  coatr— see  him  embark  on  shipboard,  behold 
him  leave  the  shores  of  England. 

Do  you  know  that  yonder  solitary  man  in  the  brown  coat,  is  destined 
to  do  more  harm  to  the  British  Pope,  than  centuries  will  repair  ?  Did 
George  of  Hanover  but  know,  what  great  thoughts  are  stirring  in  the 
brain  of  this  little  man,  as  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  receding  ship,  he 
gazes  back  upon  the  white  cUfis  of  Albion — he  would  tear  his  royal  robes 
for  very  spite,  nay  offer  the  little  man  an  earldom,  a  title,  wealth,  baubles, 
power,  rather  than  he  should  depart  from  the  English  shore  with  such  great 
thoughts  working  in  his  great  soul. 

Let  us  follow  this  unknown  man  in  the  brown  coat. 

We  are  in  Philadelphia  in  1775 — it  is  the  time  when  a  body  of  reheis 
who  impudently  style  themselves,  the."  Continental  Congress,"  hold  their 
sessions,  on  yonder  edifice  somewhat  retired  from  Chesnut  Street,  called 
Carpenter's  HaU. 

You  may  have  seen  this  building  ?  It  still  is  standing  there-^yes,  up  a 
dark  alley  in  Chesnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  it  stands,  the  hall  of 
ihejir9t  Continental  Congress,  now  used  as  the  sale  room  of  an  auctioneer  ! 
We  have  a  great  love  for  antiquities  in  Philadelphia — we  reverence,  the 
altars  of  the  past,  for  lest  any  lying  foreigner  should  charge  us  with  the  des- 
cretion  of  holy  places,  we  tear  down  the  old  house  of  William  Penn,  sell 
chairs  and  clocks  and  ponies  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  degrade  Independence 
Hall,  that  altar  of  the  world,  into  a  nest  for  squabbling  lawyers ! 

Vin.— COUNCIL  OP  FBEEBfEN. 

It  was  in  the  time  when  a  band  of  rebels  sate  in  Carpenter's  Hall— when 
the  smoke  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  was  yet  in  the  sky,  and  the  un- 
dried  blood  of  Warren  and  the  martyrs,  was  yet  upon  the.  ground — that  a 
scene  of  some  interest  took  place,  in  a  quiet  room,  in  the  city  of  William 
Penn. 

Look  yonder,  and  behold  that  solitary  lamp,  flinging  its  dim  light  aroimd 

a  neatly  furnished  room. 

Grouped  around  that  table,  the  full  warmth  of  the  light,  pouring  full  in 
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their  faces,  are  tive  persons — a  Boston  Lawyer,  a  Philadelphia  Printer,  a 
Philadelphia  Doctor,  and  a  Virginia  Farmer. 

Come  with  me  there  to  that  lonely  room— -let  us  seat  ourselves  there- 
let  us  look  into  the  faces  of  these  men — the  one  with  the  bold  brow  and 
resolute  look,  is  one  John  Adams  from  Boston ;  next  to  him  sits  the  calm« 
faced  Benjamin  Rush — then  yon  see  the  marked  face  of  the  Printer,  one 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  your  eye  rests  upon  a  mail,  distinguished  above  all 
others  by  his  height,  the  noble  outlines  of  his  form,  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
forehead,  the  quiet  majesty  of  his  look.  That  man  is  named  Washington 
—one  Mr.  George  Washington,  from  Mount  Vernon. 

These  men  are  all  members  of  the  Rebel  Congress ;  they  hare  met  here 
to  night  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Their  talk  is  deep-toned 
—cautious — ^hurried.  Every  man  seems  afraid  to  give  free  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  bosom. 

They  talk  of  Bunker  Hill — of  Lexington— of  the  blood-thirsty  British 
Ministry — of  the  blood-thirsty  British  King ! 

Then,  from  the  lips  of  Franklin  comes  Uie  great  question — ^Where  isthis 
War  to  end  ?  Are  we  fighting  only  for  a  chrage  in  the  British  Ministry, 
or— or — for  the  Independence  of  our  land  ? 

There  is  silence  in  that  room. 

Washington,  Adams,  Rush — sJl  look  into  each  other's  faces— ^and  are 
silent  I 

Bound  to  England  by  ties  of  ancestry — ^langtiage^-religion — the  very 
idea  of  separation  from  Her,  seems  a  Blasphemy  ! 

Yes,  with  their  towns  burnt,  their  people  murdered — Bunker  Hill  smoking 
there,  and  Lexington  bleeding  yonder — sUll,  still,  these  Colonists  cling  to 
the  name  of  England,  still  shudder  at  that  big  word,  that  chokes  theur  throats 
to  speak-— Independence. 

At  this  moment,  white  affl  is  still,  a  vic^tor  is  announced — ^look  there !  As 
that  unknown  man  in  the  brown  coat  enters — ^is  introduced  by  Franklin — takes 
his  seat  at  the  table — ^is  informed  of  the  topic  in  discussion — look  there  upoo 
loM  brow,  his  flashing  eye,  as  in  earnest  words  he  speaks  forth  his  soul ! 

Washington,  Rush,  Franklin,  Adams,  all  are  hushed  into  silence !    At 

first  the  little  man  in  the  brown  coat  stardes horrifies  them  with  his 

political  blasphemy ! 

But  as  he  goes  on,  as  his  broad,  solid  brow  warms  with  fire,  as  his  eye 
iashes  ihe  full  light  of  a  eonl  roused  into  all  its  life,  as  those  deep  earnest 
tones  speak  of  the  independence  of  Ameri<fa-^her  glorions  future — her  des- 
tiny, that  shall  stride  on  over,  the  wireeks  of  drones,  to  the  Universal  Empire 
of  Westeifn  Continent,  then  behold  I 

They  start  from  around  the  table — they  press  that  stranger  in  the  brown 
eoBt,  by  the  bind— ^th«y  beg  him  for  God's  sake,  to  write  these  words  in  i 
book, — a  book  that  shall  be  read  in  all  the  homes,  thundered  from  all  the 
pulpits  of  Anieriea !  ' 
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Do  you  see  that  ptctare,  my  friends  1 

That  little  man  in  the  brown  coat,  standing  there,  flashed,  trembling  with 
the  excitement  of  his  own  thoughts;  the  splendidly  formed  Virginia 
planter  on  one  side,  grasping  him  by  the  hand ;  those  great-souled  men 
encircling  him  on  the  other  side,  John  Adams  the  Lawyer,  Benjamin  Rash 
the  Doctor,  Benjamin  Franklin  the  Printer. 

Let  this  scene  pass :  let  us  follow  this  litde  man  in  the  browns  coat,  ihro* 
the  year  1775. 

The  day  after  this  scene,  that  modest  Virginia  Planter,  Geoige  Washing* 
ton,  was  named  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Armies. 

IX.~THB  BATTLE  OP  THE  PEN. 

And  on  the  sammer  days  of  '75,  that  stranger  in  the  brown  coat,  was 
seen  walking  np  and  down,  in  front  of  the  old  State  Hoase,  his  great  fore- 
head shown  in  full  sunlight,  while  with  hands  placed  behind  his  back»  he 
went  slowly  along  the  pavement 

Then  that  humble  man  would  stride  to  his  lonely  garret,  seize  the  quill, 
and  scratch  down  the  deep  thoughts  of  his  brain !  Then  forth  again,  for 
a  walk  in  the  State  House  square— up  and  down  under  these  old  trees,  he 
wanders  all  the  afternoon— —«t  night,  there  is  a  light  burning  in  yonder 
garret  window,  burning  all  night  till  break  of  day  I 

Let  us  look  in  that  garret  window — what  see  you  there  ?  . 

A  rude  and  neglected  ipom — a  little  man  in  a  brown  coat,  sitting  beside 
an  old  table,  with  scattered  sheets  of  paper  all  about  him — the  light  of  an 
unsnuffed  candle  upon  his  brow — that  unfailing  quill  in  his  hand ! 

Ah,  my  friends,  you  may  talk  to  me  of  the  sublimity  of  your  battles, 
whose  poetry  is  bones  and  skulls — but  for  me,  there  is  no  battle  so  awfully 
sublime,  as  one  lite  this,  now  being  fought  before  our  eyes. 

A  poor,  neglected  Author,  sitting  in  his  garret, — the  world,  porerty,  time, 
and  space,  all  gone  from  him-— as  with  a  soul  kindled  into  one  steady  blaze, 
he  plies  that  fast-moving  quill.  That  quill  puts  down  words  on  that  paper, 
words  that  shall  burn  into  the  brains  of  Kings,  like  arrows  winged  with  fire, 
and  pointed  with  vitriol ! 

Go  on  brave  Author,  sitting  in  your  garret  alone,  at  this  dead  hour— go 
on — on  through  the  silent  hours — on,  and  God's  blessings  M  like  braezes 
of  June  upon  your  darnp  brow — on,  and  on,  for  you  are  writing  the  Thoughts* 
of  a  Nation  into  Birth  ! 

For  many  days,  in  that  year  '75,  was  that  little  man  in  a  brown  coat, 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  State  House  square — look  yonder !  There 
in  yon  garret,  night  afler  night,  bums  that  solitary  light— bums  and  bums 
on,  till  the  break  of  day. 

At  last  the  work  is  done !  At  last  grappling  the  loose  sheets  in  his 
trembling  hands — trembling,  because  feverish  with  the  toil  of  the  brain— 
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that  author  goes  forth.  His  book  is  written,  it  must  now  be  printed-— 
scattered  to  the  Homes  of  America !  But  look  ye— not  one  printer  will 
touch  the  book — ^not  a  publisher  but  grows  pale  at  the  sight  of  those  dingy 
pages  !  Because  it  ridicules  the  British  Pope — ridicules  the  British  Mon- 
archy— because  it  speaks  out  in  plain  words,  that  nothing  now  remains  to 
be  done,  but  to  declare  the  New  World  free  and  Independent ! 

This  shocks  the  trembling  printers  ;  touch  such  a  mass  of  treasonable 
stuff — never !  But  at  last  a  printer  is  found — a  bold  Scotchman,  named 
Robert  Bell — ^he  consents  to  put  these  loose  pages  into  type — it  is  done; 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  Common  Sense  burst  on  the  People  of 
the  new  world  !  Bursts  upon  the  hearts  and  homes  of  America,  like  a  light 
from  heaven  !  That  book  is  read  by.  the  Mechanic  at  his  bench,  the  Mer- 
chant at  his  desk,  the  Preacher  in  his  pulpit  reads  it,  and  scatters  its  great 
truths  with  the  teachings  of  Revelation! 

"It  burst  from  the  Press" — ^says  the  great  Doctor  Rush, — ••with  an 
effect  which  has  rarely  been  produced  by  types  or  paper,  in  any  age  or 
country  !'* 

That  book  of  Common  Sense  said  strange  and  wonderful  things :  listen 
to  it  for  a  moment : — 

••  But  where,  say  some,  is  the  King  of  America  ?  I'll  tell  yon,  friend,  he 
reigns  above,  and  doth  not  make  havoc  of  mankind,  like  the  Royal  Brute  of 
Britain  !  Yet  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  defective  in  earthly  honors,  let 
a  day  be  solemnly  set  apart  for  proclaiming  the  Charter ,  let  it  be  brought 
forth,  placed  on  the  divine  law,  the  Word  of  God ;  let  a  crown  be  placed 
thereon,  by  which  the  world  may  know,  that  so  far  as  we  approve  of  Mon- 
archy, that  in  America  the  law  is  Kino.  For  as  in  absolute  governments 
the  king  is  law,  so  in  free  countries  the  I^aw  ought  to  be  king,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  other.  But  lest  any  ill  use  should  afterwards  arise,  let  the 
crown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  be  demolish^,  and  scattered 
among  the  People,  whose  Rioht  it  is  !*' 

Was  not  that  bold  language,  from  a  little  man  in  a  brown  coat,  to  a  grett 
King,  sitting  there  in  his  royal  halls,  at  once  the  Tyrant  and  the  Pope  of 
America  ? 

Listen  to  ••  common  sense"  again  : 

*•  A  greater  absurdity  cannot  be  conceived  of,  than  three  millions  of 
people,  running  to  their  sea  coast,  every  time  a  ship  arrives  from  London, 
to  know  what  pdrtion  of  Liberty  they  should  enjoy." 

Or  again — here  is  a  paragraph  for  George  of  England  to  give  to  the 
^  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  be  read  in  all  churches  after  the  custoroarr 
prayers  for  the  Royal  Family  : — 

♦*  No  man,"  says  Common  Sense,  *•  was  a  warmer  wisher  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, than  myself,  before  the  fated  19th  April,  1776," — the  day  of  the 
Massacre  of  Lexington — *^  but  the  moment  the  event  of  that  day  was  made 
known,  I  rejected  the  hardened,  sullen-tempered   Pharoah  of  Engfamd 
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forever;  and  disdain  the  wretch/that  with  the  pretended  title  of  Father 
of  his  People,  can  anfeeiingly  hoar  of  their  slaughter,  and  composedly  sleep 
with  their  blood  upon  his  soul." 

Listen  to  the  manoer  in  which  this  great  work  concludes  : 

*  *  *  Independence  is  the  only  bond  that  can  tie  us  together.  •  »  »  *  * 
Let  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  be  extinct ;  and  let  none  other  be  heard 
^rnong  us,  than  those  of  a  good  citizen  ;  an  open  and  resolute  friend  :  and 
«  virtuous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  Mankind,  and  of  the  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States  of  America. 

Need  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  this  work,  displaying  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  America — the  nerve  of  her  men,  the  oak  of 
her  forests,  the  treasures  of  her  mines, — displaying  an  insight  into  the  future 
greatness  of  the  American  Navy,  that  was  akin  to  Prophecy,  need  I  tell 
you,  that  this  work,  cutting  into  small  pieces  the  cobwebs  of  Kingship  and 
Courtiership— the  pitiful  absurdity  of  America  being  for  one  hour  dependent 
upon  Britain — struck  a  light  in  every  American  bosom — was  in  fact  the 
great  cause  and  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ! 

And  is  there  a  heart  here  that  does  not  throb  with  emotion,  at  th^ 
same  of  the  author  of  that  Declaration,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Stateaman- 
Uero? 

And  do  your  hearts  throb  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  yet  refuse  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  brotlier-patriot,  his  forerunner 
in  the  work  of  freedom,  the  Author-Hero  of  the  Revolution — Thomas 
Painb? 

x.— the  author-soldier. 

Now  let  US  follow  this  man  in  the  brown  coat,  this  Thomas  Paine, 
through  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  full  prime  of  early  manhood,  he  joins  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ; 
he  shares  the  crust  and  the  cold,  with  Washington  and  his  men — he  is  with 
those  brave  soldiers  on  the  toilsome  march — with  them  by  the  camp-fire^ 
with  them  in  the  hour  of  battle  ! 

And  why  is  he  with  them  ? 

Is  the  day  dark — has  the  battle  been  bloody-— do  the  American  soldiers 
despair  T     Hark !      That  printing  press  yonder,  that  printing  press  that 
moves  with  the  American  host,  in  all  its  wanderings — is  scattering  pamphlets  * 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army  ! 

Pamphlets  written  by  die  author-soldier,  Thomaa  Paine,  written  some- 
times on  the  head  of  a  drum— or  by  the  midnight  fire,  or  amid  the  corses 
of  the  dead — Pamphlets  that  stamp  great  Hopes  and  greater  Truths  in  Plain 
words,  upon  the  souls  of  the  Continental  Army ! 

Tell  me,  was  not  that  a  sublime  sight,  to  see  a  man  of  Genius,  who  might 
l^ifive  shone  as  an  Orator,  a  Poet,  a  Novelist,  following  with  untiring  devo- 
tion, the  footsteps  of  the  Continental  army  ? 
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Yes,  in  the  dark  days  of  ^6,  when  the  soldiers  of  Washington  traekid 
their  footsteps  on  the  soil  of  Trenton,  in  the  snows  of  Princeton — thete, 
first  among  the  heroes  and  patriots,  there,  unflinching  in  the  hour  of  defeat, 
writing  his  **  Crisis,"  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  was  the  Author-Hero, 
Tbokas  Paine  ! 

Yes,  look  yonder — ^behold  the  Crisis  read  by  every  Corporal  in  the  army 
of  Washington,  read  to  the  listening  group  of  soldiers — ^look  what  joy,  what 
hope,  what  energy,  gleams  orer  those  veteran  faces,  as  words  like  thesft 
break  on  their  ears : 

**  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls !  The  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot,  will  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  conn- 
try  ;  bin  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny* like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this 
consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph ! — " 

Do  not  words  like  these  stir  up  the  blood  ? 

Yet  can  you  imagine  their  eflfect,  when  read  to  groups  of  starved  and 
bleeding  soldiers,  by  the  dim  watch-fire,  in  the  cold  air  of  the  winter  dawn  t 

Such  words  as  these  stirred  up  the  starved  Continentals  to  the  attack  on 
Trenton,  and  there,  in  the  dawn  of  glorious  morning,  George  Washington, 
standing  sword  in  hand,  over  the  dead  body  of  the  Hessian  Ralle,  confessed 
the  magic  influence  of  the  Author-Hero,  Thomas  Paine ! 
—The  lowest  libeller  that  ever  befouled  a  pen,  a  vulgar  and  infamoos 
fellow, — we  need  not  name  him — who  has  written  a  Lie  of  some  347 
pages,  and  called  it,  **  The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,"  this  libeller,  who  spits 
his  venom  upon  the  memory  of  Franklin  and  Jeflferson — ^in  fact,  combines, 
in  his  own  person,  more  of  the  dhrty  in  falsehood — ^the  disgusting  in  ob- 
scenity— the  atrocious  in  perjury — than  any  penster  that  ever  wrote  for 

British  Gold,  at  the  dictation  of  a  British  Court ^this  Biographer,  I  say, 

who  after  the  object  of  his  spite  was  dead,  sought  out  for  something  ene^ 
fably  disgusting,  with  which  to  befoul  the  dead  man's  memoiT»  and  finding 
nothing  so  foul  as  his  own  base  soul,  poured  out  that  soul,  in  all  its  native 
filth,"  upon  the  dead  man's  bones — this  creature,  whom  it  were  a  libel  upon 
human  nature  to  call-^Man — Atheist,  Blasphemer,  libeller  of  the  dead  as 
he  was— even  He  confessed,  that  **  the  Pen  of  Tom  Painb  was  as  fn^ 
*midable  to  the  British,  as  the  cannon  of  Washington  !" 

X.-THE  PEOPLfe  AND  THE  CRIMINAL. 

Now,  my  friends  we  will  change  the  scen^. 

Come  with  me  over  three  thousand  miles  of  waves,  come  with  me  to 
Paris. 

Come  with  me,  past  yon  heap  of  rocks  and  burnt  embers : — the  ruins  of 
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ihe  Bastila*— ooipQ  wiih  me,  through  these  (scattered  crowda  who  murmur 
in  the  streets — hush  1  hold  your  breath  as  you  enter  this  wide  hall. 

What  see  you  now  f 

A  splendid  chamUer — splendid,  because  encircled  with  the  architectural 
irophaes  of  four  hundred  years — a  splendid  chamber,  crowded  by  one  dense 
mass  of  human  beings.  Here— and  here — wherever  you  look,  you  see 
nothing  but  that  wall  of  human  faces. 

*    Does  not  the  awful  silence  that  broods  here,  in  this  splendid  saloon,  strike 
upon  your  hearts,  with  an  impression  of  strange  omen  ? 

Tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  and  tdil  me  at  once,  what  means  the  horror  that  I 
see  brooding  and  gathering  over  this  wall  of  faces  ?    Listen  ! 

Here  in  this  haU,  the  people  of  France  have  gathered,  yes,  from  the  dear 
Tallies  ,of  Provence  and  Dauphine-^firdm  the  wilds  of  ^retagne — from 
the  palaces  and  huts  of  Paris,  the  people  have  gathered  to  try  a  great 
Cfininal. 

That  cfiminal  ats  yonder  in  the  febn's  seat— a  man  of  respeetable  ap- 
pearances—sitting there,  with  a  woman  of  strange  loveliness  by  his  side- 
sitting  there,  with  the  only  uncovered  brow  in  all  this  vast  assemblage ! 

That  criminal  is  Louis  Capet,  he  is  to  be  tried  here  to  day,  for  treason  to 
die  people  of  France. 

And  when  you  look  upon  that  mild*visaged  man,  sitting  there,  with  the 
beautiful  woman  by  his  side,  and  feel  inclined  to  pity  him — to  weep  for 
that  tender  woman— as  you  see  the  lowering  looks,  of  this  vast  crowd  di* 
rected  to  the  pair — as  you  feel  that  this  awful  silence,  brooding  and  gather- 
ing on  every  side,  speiJcs  a  terror,  a  horror  mere  to  be  feared  than  the  loud- 
est words. — 

Then  as  pity,  sympathy,  gather  over  your  hearts,  then  I  pray  you  in  the 
name  of  God  to  remember,  that  this  man  here,  sits  dothed  with  the  groans, 
the  tears,  the  blood  of  fifteen  million  people — yes,  that  the  mildly  beautiful 
pearis,  tha(  rise  and  £adl,  with  every  pulsation  of  that  woman's  bosom,  if 
transformed  into  their,  original  elements,  would  flood  the  wide  hall  with  two 
rivers — a  river  of  tears,  a  river  of  blood  ! 

And  now,  as  the  great  question  is  about  to  be  decided — Shall  Louis  the 
Traitor-King,  live  or  die  ! — ^let  us  for  a  moment,  I  beseech  you,  look  at 
the  great  moral,  the  great  truth  of  this  scene 

Ah,  is  it  not  a  sublime  sight,  this  that  breaks  upon  our  eye — a  King  on 
Trial  for  treason  to  his  People  I  For  ages,  and  for  ages,  these  Kings  have 
waded  up  to  thrones,  through  rivers  of  blood,  yes  built  their  thrones  upon 
islands  of  dead  bodies,  centered  in  those  rivers  of  blood  and  now,  and 
now,  the  cry  of  vengeance,  rising  from  fii^n  millions  up  to  God,  has 
pierced  the  eternal  ear,  and  called  his  vengeance  down  t 

It  is  a  sublime  ^sight  that  we  have  here--a  King  on  trial  for  his  crimes— 
his  people  the  judges  and  the  executioners. 
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Do  you  know  the  re^t  that  seizes  my  soul,  when  I  contemplate  this 
scene? 

That  we  Americans,  after  our  Revolution,  did  not  bring  our  Traitor-Kin^:, 
George  the  Third,  to  Independence  Hail !  and  there,  while  Uie  dead  of  the 
Revolution  gathered  around  him — yes  crowded  the  hall  and  darkened  hr 
over  Independence  Square— and  there  while  the  widows  and  the  orphans 
of  the  Massacred  heroes  came  to  the  bar,  blasting  the  Kingly  Murderer, 
with  their  cries  and  tears — ^I  do  regret,  that  we,  the  people,  did  not  try  the 
Traitor-King,  the  Murderer-Pope  for  his  crimes. 

Ah  would  not  that  have  been  a  solemn  scene !  While  the  deep  groans 
the  orphans  wail  sadly  like  organ-music  pealing  from  the  grave,  yrhile  the 
dead  gather  round  thronging  to  the  witness-seat — ^yes,  here,  come  the  Minis- 
ters of  Religion  kneeling  around  tfte  Felon-King — ^with  the  Book  of  Grod 
in  their  hands,  they  pray  for  his  guilty  soul — they  bid  him  p^i^are  for  the 
judgment  of  the  people.  They  point  to  yonder  square — they  point  to  the 
Scaffbld^ihe  axe  !  George  of  England,  prepare  !  This  day  convicted  of 
Treason  to  the  people,  convicted  of  wholesale  Murder,  committed  upon  a 
^  whole  Nation — «*7%t«  day  you  dieP^ 

Ah,  would  not  that  have  been  a  sight  for  a  worid  to  see  ?  To  have  laid 
his  anointed  head  upon  the  block — to  have  sent  him  down,  the  shades 
death,  the  dead  around  him,  and  the  curses  of  millions  in  his  ears  ! 

Then  to  have  written  over  his  grave — <*  Here  lies  the  Draitor-King^  con* 
victed  of  Murder  and  sentenced  to  death  one  month  after  the  ccqtture  of 

YORKTOWN  !" 

But  we  are  in  Paris  again — again  we  stand  in  that  wide  hall,  where  Loois 
of  France,  awaits  his  fate. 

Hark !  at  this  moment  as  the  vote  is  about  to  be  taken,  a  man  short  in 
stature,  yet  with  a  bold  brow  rises  yonder — rises  and  pleads  for  the  life  of 
the  Traitor-King ! 

Yes,  with  outstretched  hands,  an  earnest  voice,  a  gleaming  ey^,  that  man 
pleads  for  the  life  of  Louis  of  France  ! 

Let  us  not,  he  exclaims,  stain  our  glorious  cause,  even  with  the  blood  of 
a  King !  all  punishments  of  death,  are  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  God  !  Let 
us  tell  to  the  worid  that  we  found  this  King  guilty  of  Treason,  Treason  to 
his  People !  But  that  we  scorned  to  take  his  guilty  life !  Punishment  by 
death  is  a  libel  on  Grod  and  Man — ^let  us  spare  the  Traitor-King !  Let  us 
remember  that  his  Government  with  its  ocean  of  crimes,  had  one  redeem- 
ing trait — it  was  this  King  who  gave  arms  and  men  to  Washington,  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution  ! 

Let  then  these  United  States  be  the  safeguard  and  asylum  of  Louis 
Capet. — There,  far  removed  from  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  royalty,  he 
may  learn  that  the  system  of  government,  consists  not  in  fUngs  but  in  the 
People. 

And  who  was  the  unknown  man,  who  companioned  only  by  men  like  La 
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Fayette,  stood  there  pleading  for  the  life  of  the  King?  TV  ho  was  this 
Stranger,  that  liehile  all  around  were  scowling  death  in  his  face,  dared  to  beg 
the  life  of  the  Traitor-King  T  . 

Ah  that  little  man  who  stood  there,  alone  in  ihat  breathless  hall,  with 
such  mighty  eloquence  warming  over  his  lofty  brow  T 

That  little  man  was  one  of  that  illustrious  band,  who  had  been  made 
citizens  of  France — ^France  the  Kedeemed  and  New  Born!  Yes,  with 
Macintosh,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Jefferson  and  Washington,  he  had  been 
elected  a  citizen  of  Prance — with  these  great  men  he  hailed  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  the  dawn  of  God's  Millennium — he  had  hurried  to 
Paris,  urged  by  the  same  deep  love  of  man,  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  American  Revolution, — and  there,  there  pleading  for 
the  Traitor-King,  alone  in  that  breathless  hall  he  stood,  the  Author-Hero, 
Thomas  Paine  ! 

xl— kino  guillotine. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  his  pleading  was  in  vain  ?  Need  I  tell  you  that  ere 
the  last  word  died  on  his  lip,  up,  up,  from  a  thousand  souls — up,  up,  to  the 
coiling  arose  the  terrible  syllable  Death  ! 

And  the  People  without,  the  legions  of  new-born  freemen,  extending  far 
tlirough  the  streets  of  Paris,  took  up  the  word — *•  Death,  Death,  Death  !" 

Now  Louis  of  France — now  take  from  your  anointed  brows,  the  holy 
crown,  for  to  day  it  will  not  save  your  royal  head  ! 

Now  Marie  Antoinette,  fair  woman  whose  sof^  form  has  hitherto  reposed 
on  bedd  of  down,  now  take  from  your  snow-white  bosom  ,that  string  of 
pearls,  for  this  day  they  will  not  save  your  queenly  neck ! 

Need  I  picture  my  friends,  the  terrible  scenes,  which  followed  the  con- 
demnation of  Louis  Capet  ? 

Now  Louis  Capet  being  dethroned,  there  reigned  in  Paris  another  King 
— let  us  go  there  through  the  streets  black  with  People,  and  look  at  him  ! 
There  in  the  centre  of  this  dense  crowd,  he  raises  his  gory  tiead — there  the 
sun  streams  over  his  bloody  outlines — ^there  gleams  his  dripping  axe — there 
there,  towering  above  the  heads  of  millions  behold  his  Bloody  Majesty, 
the  new  Lord  of  Paris,  Kino  Guillotine  ! 

A  strange  king  have  we  here — and  look  there,  standing  on  the  scaffold,  a 
burly  ruffian  towers  into  light,  his  bared  arms  red  with  blood,  his, hot  brow 
covered  by  a  hideous  scarlet  cap !  That  half-clad  ruffian  is  one  of  the 
Courtiers  of  the  new  king,  that  is  The  Hangman,  Prime  Minister  to  Knto 
Guillotine  !  '  - 

Now  let  us  take  our  station  by  his  throne ;  let  us  behold  the  offerings 
which  are  brought  to  King  Guillotine ! 

See — the  crowd  gives  way — hark!  That  shout!  Louis  of  France 
kneels,  lays  his  head  upon  the  block — the  axe  falls  I  Behold  the  first 
pfferin?  to  the  Bloody  Majesty  of  France — Kino  Guillotinb  ! 
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Look—another  scene  breaks  on  our  view  !  The  soft  light  of  morning 
breaks  over  these  palaces,  over  the  spires  of  Notre  Dame— the  crowd  give 
way. 

Great  Heaven,  what  sight  is  this  ! 

The  crowd  give  way — a  lovely  woman  comes  trembling  up  the  scaffold- 
steps  ! 

Oh,  how  beautiful !  Life  in  her  eyes,  on  her  dewy  lip,  life  in  her  young 
veins,  life  on  the  white  bosom,  that  heaves  tremulously  into  light. 

Look  !  with  one  rude  grasp  the  Hangman  tears  aside  the  robes  from  that 
white  bosom — she  kneels — Oh,  God  ! 

Is  not  that  a  fair  and  beautiful  neck  to  lay  upon  the  block  ?  She  kneels 
— the  axe  glimmers — falls  !  ' 

Ah,  can  that  head  rolling  there  like  a  football,  beneath  the  Executioner's 
feet,  that  head  with  the  long  hair  dabbled  in  blood,  can  that  be  the  head  of 
Marie  Antoinette  of  France  ? 

Now  let  us  wait  by  King  Guillotine  all  day  long — here,  from  the  death- 
carts  tumbled  out  upon  the  scaffold — here  old  man  and  maid,  here  Poet, 
Warrior,  Felon,  here  they  come  !  They  kneel — hark  !  The  sound  of  the 
falling  axe  !  The  sawdust  of  the  scaffold  is  drunk  with  blood — there  is  a 
pile  of  human  heads  rising  in  the  iight !  Behold  the  offerings  to  King 
Guillotine ! 

Thus  from  morning  till  night,  that  axe  glimmers  and  falls  !  Thus  from 
morning  till  night.  King  Guillotine  plies  his  task — the  gutters  of  Paris  run 
blood,  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Seine— the  graveyards  are  full.  King 
Guillotine  knows  not  where  to  bury  his  dead — the  stones  of  the  prison 
yards  are 'taken  up — d^ep  pits  are  dug — ^here  bring  your  dead-carts,  here 
into  these  yawning  cavities,  pitch  them  all,  the  warrior  with  his  mangled 
form,  the  old  man  with  his  grey  hair,  the  maiden  with  her  trampled  bosom 
— here  pitch  them  all,  and  let  the  earth  hide  these  offerings  to  King 
Guillotine. 

Now  search  the  streets  of  Paris  for  the  noblest  and  pure-sooled  Patriots 
of  the  Revolution — and  search  Jn  vain !  They  are  gone — La  Fayette  and 
Paine,  and  all  the  heroes  are  gone.  In  their  place  speaks  that  great  orator, 
Kino  Guillotine. 

XII.— TRUTH  ntOM  THE  CARNAGE. 

And  here,  my  friends,  let  us  for  a  moment  pause,  even  amid  these  rivers 
of  blood,  to  look  the  Great  Truth  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  face : 

Shall  I,  because  the  blood  is  yonder  in  curdling  pools,  shall  I  declare  thi* 
the  Principle  of  the  French  Revolution  was  wrong  ? 

NoJ    No!     N'ol 

For  it  was  for  this  same  principle  that  Jesus  toiled— endured— died !  It 
was  fbr  this  Principle  that  every  man  is  alike  the  child  of  €k>d,  that  thf 
tears  of  Gethsemane  fell,  that  the  groans  of  Calvary  arosa  1 
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Shall  I,  becausJB  the  blood  flows  in  rivers  in  the  streets  of  France,  declare 
truth  to  be  a  liar — prate  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution^— or  sing  psalms 
over  the  graves  of  tyrants  and  kings  ? 

Remember,  my  friends— -and  O,  write  this  truth  upon  your  hearts — that 
this  French  Revolution  was  the  first  effort  of  Man,  to  assert  his  rights  since 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour. 

Remember,  that  between  the  Death  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer  and  the  Era 
of  the  French  Revolution,  every  atrocity  that  the  imagination  of  the  devils 
could  invent,  had  been  heaped  upon  mankind,^  by  Kings  and  Priests  in  the 
name  of  God. 

Remember — wherever  Bigotry  has  reared  her  temples,  there  has  the 
name  of  God  been  polluted  by  the  foul  lips  of  Priests 

The  Hindoo  Mother  giv^  her  child  to  the  Ganges,  in  the  name  of  pod — 
the  car  of  the  Juggernaut  crushes  its  thousands,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

In  a  single  war— a  war  that  swept  over  Germany  and  Bohemia — nine 
million  souls  went  down  to  one  bloody  grave,  because  their  King  and  his 
Priests  quarrelled  in  relation  to  this  great  question— whether  a  Church 
should  have  a  cross,  whether  a  Preacher  should  say  his  prayers  in  Latin 
or^Dutch  !  And  then  after  the  war  was  over,  booted  Priests  and  gowned 
troopers,  shouted  the  holy  name  of  Grod,  over  a  land  which  could  show  no 
fruits,  than  the  graves  of  nine  million  people ! 

In  this  fair  land  of  the  New  World,  the  children  of  the  forest  were  hunted 
and  butchered  in  the  name  of  God !  That  name  mingled  with  the  blood- 
hound's yell.  In  this  land,  helpless  women  and  aged  men  were  scourged 
and  burnt  to  death  by  grim  sectarians,  who  calmly  gazed  upon  the  writhing 
and  blackened  flesh  of  their  victims,  and  shouted  Glory  to  the  name  of 
God ! 

In  this  name,  earth  has  been  desolated  ten  thousand  times,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  again.  In  this  name,  the  gardens  of  the  world  have  been  trans* 
formed  into  howling  deserts ;  the  heart  of  man  changed  into  the  heart  of  a 
devil — in  this  name  home  has  been  made  a  hell. 

These  things  have  been  done  in  the  name  of  God  1  Yon  may  say  that 
they  were  the  work  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of  fanatacism,  but  still  that 
blistering  fact  stands  out  from  the  brow  of  history— -—These  things  were 
done  in  the  name  of  God ! 

And  shall  I  therefore  declare,  that  God  is  a  Lie  ?  Shall  I  therefore  de* 
clare,  that  his  Book  is  a  Fable  ?  Shall  I,  because  the  name  of  God  has 
been  polluted,  his  holy  word  profaned,  shall  I  declare,  that  there  is  no  God 
— lUO  Revelation  ? 

As  well  these  absurdities,  as  declare  that  the  Principle  of  the  French 
Revolution — all  men  are  alike  the  children  of  God — is  false,  because  that 
Principle  was  profaned  by  deeds  of  Massacre — by  his  bloody  Majesty, 
King  Guillotine. 

Remember,  my  friends,  as  you  are  gazing  here,  upon  this  immense  crowd. 
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in  whose  midst  that  Guillotine  is  butchering  its  hundreds  and  thousands^ 
remember  also  to  gaze  upon  yonder  balcony,  projecting  from  the  wall  of 
the  Palace  of  tlie  Kings  of  France  ? 

Well — what  of  that  balcony 

Why,  my  friends,  on  that  balcony,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  stood  Royal 
Charles  of  France,  while  the  darkness  of  night  was  broken  by  the  flames 
of  St.  Bartholomew ! 

Yes,  there  he  stood,  gazing  with  a  calm  religious  joy,  upon  the  mnrder 
old  men,  women,  little  children, — agoing  forward  in  the  streets  below  !  Yes, 
therci  with  that  Woman-Fiend,  Catharine  of  Medici,  by  his  side,  there  stood 
the  King,  with  his  nmsquet  in  his  hand,  shooting  down  his  own  people — 
and  as  that  old  man  is  writhing  there,  as  that  woman  falls,  crushed  by  his 
shot — while  the  groans  of  three  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  murdered 
in  a  single  night,  between  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  the  sun,  go  up  to 
Heaven,  He,  the  King,  solemnly  calls  upon  Jesus  and  on  God  ! 

Multiply  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution  by  ten  myriads^  and  they 
will  not  make  a  mole  hill,  beside  the  mountain  of  victims  of  Religious 
bigotry,  who  have  been  murdered  in  the  name  of  GOD. 

XIII.— THE  REION  OF  THE  KINO  OF  TERROR. 

But  while  the  orgies  of  the  Revolution  are  filling  Paris  with  horror,  let 
us  search  for  Thomas  Paine  ! 

He  is  not  in  his  home — nor  in  the  Convention,  nor  in  the  streets — thea 
where  is  he  ? 

Come  with  me,  at  dead  of  night,  and  I  will  show  you  a  strange 
scene.  » 

In  the  central  chamber  of  yonder  Royal  palace,  a  solitary,  dim,  flickering 
light  burns  in  the  socket. 

Yes,  a  solitary  light  stands  in  the  centre  of  that  chamber,  stands  on  the 
table  there,  flinging  its  feeble  rays  out  upon  the  thick  darkness  of  that  room. 

It  is  a  spacious  chamber,  but  you  can  discover  nothing  of  its  lofty  doors 
— nothing  of  the  tapestry  that  adorns  its  walls — for  all  save  that  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber,  where  the  light  is  burning,  all  is  darkness. 

I  ask  you  to  steep  your  souls  in  the  silence,  in  the  gloom  of  this  place, 
and  then  listen  to  that  creakiog  sound  of  an  opening  door — that  low — steal- 
thy footstep. 

Behold  a  figure  advances — stands  there  with  one  hand  on  the  table — 

It  is  the  figure  of  a  slenderly  formed  man  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
dandyism — a  jaunty  blue  coat — spotless  white  vest,  Ihied  with  crimson 
satin — a  faultlessly  white  cravat. 

There  is  a  diamond  on  his  bosom — ^rufiSies  round  his  wrists. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  his  face— the  features  small  and  mean^ — the  hue  a 
discolored  yellow  ;  the  eyes  bleared  and  ^lood-shot.    Who  is  this  punyt 
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IrembliDg  dandy,  who  stands  here,  with  that  paper  in  his  hand'  at  dead  of 
night? 

That  puny  dandy,  is  the  King  of  King  Guillotine,  that  is  Maximilian 
Robespierre !  The  paper  that  he  grasps  in  his  sallow  hands,  is  a  letter 
from  King  Robespierre  to  King  GuUotine  !  Eighty  victims  are  to  feed  the 
sawdust  and  the  axe  to-morrow  :  their  names  are  on  that  paper.. 

And  now  as  we  stand  here  in  this  Palace  Hall,  gazing  upon  this  Blood* 
thirsty  dandy,  let  us  look  at  his  malicious  lip,  how  it  writhes,  at  hfs  blood- 
shot eye,  how  it  gleams  with  spite  and  hate.  These  eighty  victims  sacra- 
ficed ;  eighty  of  tlie  noblest  and  the  best  of  France ;  then  the  Guillotine 
can  be  locked  up  forever,  then  the  name  of  Robespierre,  will  be  lost  in  the 
name  of  his  supreme  equality,  Maximillen,  the  First,'  King  of  France  !    - 

And  as  he  stands  there,  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  streaming  over  his  dis- 
colored face  ;  let  us  look  over  his  shoulder  ;  let  us  read  the  names  on  this 
«death-8croll ! 

There  are  the  names  of  Hero-men,  of  Hero-women,  and  first  in  the 
scroll,  you  see  the  names  of  Madame  La  Fayette  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  the  eye  of  Robespierre  gleams  with  a  terrible  light,  as  he  it  rests 
upon  that  name  ;  the  name  of  the  most  determined  foe. 

Thomas  Paine  !  To  night  he  paces  the  damp  floor  of  his  sleepless-cell 
— to-morrow  into  the  death-cart,  and  on  to  the  Guillotine — ho,  ho,  so  ends 
the  Author-hero,  Tliomas  Paine! 

XIV.— THE  FALL  OF  KINO  GUILLOTINE. 

Let  us  take  one  bold  look,  into  the  Hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  on 
the  next  day  !     What  see  we  here  ? 

Here  are  the  best,  the  bravest,  aye  and  the  bloodiest  of  all  France,  sitting 
silent — speechless — awed,  before  that  orange-visaged  dandy,  who  crouches 
on  the  Tribune,  yonder  ! 

Not  a  man  in  that  crowd,  dares  speak !  Robespierre — the  Guillotine, 
Terror,  have  taken  fast  hold  upon  their  hearts  !  Every  man  in  that  dense- 
ly-thronged hall  looks  upon  his  neighbor  with  suspicion ;  for  every  other 
man,  there  is  already  singled  out  as  the  victim  of  the  orange-faced  King,  in 
the  snow-white  vest !  It  is  not  known  who  the  next  victim  shall  be ; 
where  the  tyrant  will  next  strike  and  kill ! 

Robespierre  has  carried  his  list  of  death ;  has  made  his  fiery  speech : 
France,  the  people,  the  bloody  and  the  brave,  sit  crouching  in  that  hall, 
before  that  slender  man,  with  blood-shot  eyes  ! 

Robespierre  in  fact  is  King — do  you  see,  that  biting  smile  stealing  over 
his  withered  face !     There  is  triumph  in  that  mockery  of  a  smile  ! 

At  this  awful  moment,  when  all  is  silence  in  the  crowded  hall — beholc^— 

that  unknown  man,  rising  yonder,  far  from  the  Tribune — that  unknown  man 

who  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  pale  as  a  frozen  corpse, — rises  and  speaks 

a  word  that  turns  all  eyes  upon  him : 

53 
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**  Room  !'*  he  whispers ;  and  yet  his  whisper  is  heard  in  every  heari-A 
**  Room  there  ye  dead !" 

He  pauses,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  vacancy .f— All  is  still-'-the  Conven- 
tion hold  their  hreath — even  Robespierre  listens 

*''*'  Room  there  ye  dead !"  again  whispers  that  unknown  man ;  and  then 
pointing  to  the  white-vested  Tyrant,  his  voice  rises  in  a  shriek — *'  Room  ye 
dead  !  Room  there — Room  ye  ghosts — room  in  hell  for  the  soul  of  Maxi- 
milien  Robespierre  !" 

Like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  that  word  startles  the  Convention — ^look ! 
Robespierre  has  risen— coward  as  he  is,  that  voice  has  palsied  his  soul. 

But  the  unknown  man  does  not  pause !  In  that  some  deep  tone,  he  heaps 
up  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  in  short  and  fiery  words,  he  calls  the  dead 
from  their  graves  to  witness  the  atrocities  of  the  T^nrant ;  trembling  with 
the  great* deed  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  he  shrieks.  Go,  tyrant,  go! 
Go,  and  wash  out  your  crimes  on  the  gory  sawdust  of  King  Guillotine  !''  • 

From  that  hour,  Robespierre  the  Tyrant  was  Robespierre,  the  convicted 
criminal !  Look !  Covered  with  shames  and  scorns,  he  rutfhes  from  the 
hall — Hark !     The  report  of  a  pistol !     What  does  it  mean  ? 

Let  us^  away  to  King  Guillotine  and  ask  him ! 

Ha !  Give  way  there  Paris,  give  way,  who  is  it  that  comes  here— comes 
through  the  maddened  crowd ;  who  is  it,  that  more  dead  than  living,  comes 
on,  shrinking,  crouching,  trembling,  to  the  feet  of  Holy  King  Guillotine  ? 

Ah  !  That  horror-stricken  face,  yes,  that  face  with  that  bloody  cloth 
bound  around  the  broken  jaw — look  !  even  through  that  cloth,  the  blood 
drips  slowly  ;  he  bleeds,  it  is  Robespierre  ! 

Grasped  in  the  arms  of  men,  whom  the  j'>y  of  this  moment  has  mad- 
dened into  devils,  he  is  dragged  up  to  the  scaffold 

One  look  over  the  crowd — great  Heaven,  in  all*  that  mass  of  millions, 
there  is  no  blessing  for  Maxim ilien  Robespierre  ! 

'*  Water  !"  shrieks  the  Tyrant,  holding  his  torn  jaw,  **  Water,  only  a  cup 
of  water !" 

Look — his  cry  is  answered  !  A  woman  rushes  up  the  scaflfold^ — a  woman 
who  yesterday  was  a  mother,  but  now  is  widowed,  because  Robespierre  and 
Death  have  grasped  her  boy. 

"  Water  ?"  she  echoes  ;  •*  Blood,  tyrant,  blood  !  You  have  given  Franee 
blood  to  drink-T-you  have  drank  her  blood  !     Now  drink  your  own  !" 

Look— oh,  horror — she  drags  the  bandage  from  his  broken  jaw — he  is 
bathed  in  a  bath  of  his  own  blood.     Down  on  the  block,  tyrant !     One 
^  gleam  of  the  axe — hurrah  for  brave  King  Guillotine ! 

There  is  a  head  on  the  scaffold — and  there,  over  the  headless  corse, 
stands  that  Widow,  shrieking  the  cry  she  heard  in  the  Convention  to-day : 
•*  Room  ye  dead !     Room — for  the  Soul  of  Maximilien  Robespierre  !" 


*  This  phrase  occurs  in  Biilwer*s  Zanoni. 
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XV.~THE  BIBLE. 

Wb  have  seen  Thomas  Paine  standing  alone  in  the  Judgment  Hail  of  the 
French  Nation*  pleading— even  amid  that  sea  of  scowling  faces — for  the  life 
of  King  Louis. 

We  have  seen  him  with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Macintosh,  Franklin, 
and  Jefferson,  elected  a  Citizen  of  France.  With  these  great  men,  he 
hailed  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  breaking  of  God's  Millen- 
nium ;  as  the  first  great  effort  of  Man  to  free  himself  from  the  lash  and 
chain,  since  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour. 

But  soon  the  dawn  was  overcast ;  soon  the  light  of  burning  raflers  flashed 
luridly  over  scenes  of  blood  ;  soon  all  that  is  grotesque,  or  terrible,  or  loath- 
some  in  murder,  was  enacted  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  lantern  posts 
bore  their  ghastly  fruit ;  the  streets  flowed  with  crimson  rivers,  the  life* 
blood  of  ten  thousand  hearts,  down  even  to  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  King 
Louis  was  dead ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Liberty  was  dead  also ;  butchered 
by  her  fireside. 

In  her  place  reigned  an  orange-faced  Dandy,  with  shrivelled  cheeks  and 
blood-shot  eyes.  La  Fayette  and  Paine,  and  all  the  heroes  were  gone  from 
the  councils  of  France,  but  in.  their  place,  aye,  in  the  place  of  Poetry, 
^Enthusiasm    and    Eloquence,  spoke   a   mighty   orator  — Kino    Guillo- 

TDfB  *  • 

For  eleven  months,  Thomas  Paine  lay  sweltering  in  a  gaol,  the  object  of 
the  fierce  indignation  of  Maximilien  Robespierre.  At  last  there  came  a  day 
when  he  was  doomed ;  when  his  name  was  written  in  the  Judgment  List 
of  the  orange-faced  Dandy. 

Let  us  go  to  the  prison,  even  to  the  Palace  Prison  of  the  Luxemburg.    It 

.  is  high  noon.     A  band  of  eighty,  clustered  aronnd  that  prison  door,  -silently 

swait  their  fate.     Here  amid  white-haired  old  men,  here  amid  trembUng 

women,  all  watching  for  the  coming  of  the  death-messenger,— here,  silent, 

stem,  composed,  stands  the  author-hero,  Thomas  Paine 

Soon  that  prison  door  will  open ;  soon  the  death  cars  will  roll ;  soon  the 
axe  will  fall,  and  these  eighty  forms,  now  fired  with  the  last  glow  of  life, 
wUl  be  clay. 

But  look — the  gaoler  comes  !  A  man  of  dark  brow  and  savage  look ;  his 
arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  displaying  the  sinews  of  a  giant  He  comes, 
/  trudging  heavily  through  the  crowd  of  his  victims,  the  massive  key  of  the 
Palace  Prison  in  his  hand.  He  stands  for  a  moment,  looking  gloomily  over 
the  faces  of  his  prisoners  ;  he  places  the  key  in  the  lock.  Then  the  gloom 
Tanishes  from  his  rough  face ;  a  look  of  frenzied  joy  gleams  from  his  eyee  ; 
his  brawny  chest  swells  with  a  maniac  shout* 
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*  «<  Go  forth  !"  he  shrieks,  rushing  the  first  through  the  opened  gates  ;  '« go 
forth,  young  and  old  ;  go  forth  all  1— /or  Catiline  Robespierre  is  dead  J** 

And  forth— while  the  air  is  filled  with  frenzied  shrieks  of  joy— forth  from 
the  Palace  Prison  walks  the  freed  hero,  the  Man  of  Two  Revolutions, 
Thomas  Paine. 

Now  comes  the  darkest  hour  of  his  life.  Now  comes  the  hour  when  we 
shall  weep  for  Genius  profaned ;  when  we  shall  see  the  great  and  mighty, 
fallen  from  the  pedestal  of  his  glory  into  the  very  sink  of  pollution. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  path  of  Thomas  Paine,  as  his  first  step  is  to  reclaim 
the  Manuscript  of  a  Work  which  he  wrote  eleven  months  ago,  before  his 
entrance  into  prison.  He  grasps  thift  package  of  Manuscript  again  ;  let  us 
look  at  its  title  :   ^  The  Aob  of  Reason." 

Here,  my  friends,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  Let  us  ask  that  man  of 
the  high  brow,  the  eloquent  eye,  the  face  stamped  with  a  great  soul — let  us 
ask  Thomas  Paine,  as  he  goes  yonder  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  do  a 
great  and  holy  deed  T 

That  deed— what  is  it  ? 

Let  us  ask  him  to  take  the  Manuscript  in  his  *hand,  to  tear  it  in  twain, 
and  hurl  the  fragments  there,  beneath  the  dripping  axe  of  the  Guillotine. 

Yes,  let  the  Guillotine  do  its  last  work  upon  this  Manuscript  of  Falsehood ; 
let  the  last  descent  of  the  gory  axe  fall  'on  its  polluted  pages.  For  while 
this  **Age  of  Reason"  speaks  certain  great  Thoughts,  announcing  the  author's 
belief  in  a  God  and  Immortality — thoughts  derived  from  the  Bible — it  is 
still  a  jest  book,  too  vile  to  name. 

It  is  true,  it  speaks  of  God  and  Immortality ;  but  it  also  heaps  its  vile 
jests,  its  vulgar  scorn  upon  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  Man,  and  Mary  the 
Virgin  Mother. 

Let  me  tell  you  at  once,  my  friends,  that  I  stand  here  to-night,  a  preju- 
diced man.  Let  me  at  once  confess,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  study,  my 
love,  to  bend  over  the  dim  pages  of  the  Hebrew  volume — to  behold  the 
awful  form  of  Jehovah  pending  over  chaos ;  to  hear  that  voice  of  Omnipo- 
tence resound  through  the  depths  of  space,  as  these  words  break  on  my 
soul:  ^'Vatomer  Alohbxm:  yehee  aur  vayehee  aur  !" — Then  spake 
God  :  let  there  be  light  q^d  light  there  toasP* 

Or  yet  again,  to  behold  that  Jehovah,  descended  from  the  skies,  walking 
yonder  with  the  Patriarchs,  yonder  where  the  palms  arise,  and  the  tents 
whiten  over  the  plain.  Or,  in  the  silence  of  night,  to  look  there,  through 
the  lone  wilderness,  where  the  Pillar  of  Fire  beacons  Moses  the  Deliverer 
towards  the  Promised  Land ;  or  to  enter  the  solemn  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  behold  the  pame  Jehovah,  shining  in  the  holiest  place,  shining  over  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  so  awfully  serene,  yet  sublime. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  with  the  Arab,  Job,  as  he  talked  face 
to  face  with  God,  and  in  images  of  divine  beauty,  spoke  forth  the  writhings 
of  his  soul ;  as  in  words  that  your  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  never  spoke 
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tf  dreamed,  he  pictuies  the  IMeDees  of  life,  the  Majesty  of  Omnipotence, 
the  sweet,  dear  reet  of  the  untroubled  grave.  '*  There  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

I  hare  bent  over  this  New  Testament,  and  traced  the  path  of  Grod  as  he 
walked  the  earth  enshrined  in  human  flesh.  Is  there  no  beauty  here,  to 
warm  the  heart  and  fire  the  brain  ?  Even  as  we  read,  does  not  the  face 
of  Jesus  start  from  the  page — that  face  that  painter  never  painted,  with  its 
serene  Divinity  looking  out  from  the  clear,  deep  eyes.  That  face  which 
we  may  imagine,  with  its  flowing  hair  falling  gently  down  from  the  brow 
where  <<  God"  is  written  in  every  outline,  with  the  lips  wreathing  with  such 
eternal  love  for  poor  forsaken  man,  whether  he  sweats  in  the  workshop  or 
grovels  in  the  mine.  Yes,  I  have  followed  that  £ice,  as  it  appeared  above 
the  hill-top  at  even,  in  the  golden  twilight  of  Palestine,  and  approached  the 
Poor  Man's  hut,  and  shone  in  the  dark  window,  upon  the  hard  crust  of  the 
slave.  How  the  Poor  rose  up  to  welcome  that  face ;  how  rude  men  bent 
down  before  it  and  wept ;  how  tender  women  knelt  in  its  light  and  gazed 
in  those  Divine  eyes !  Then  how  the  voice  of  Jesus  rung  out  ppon  the 
air,  speaking  in  dark  huts  great  words  that  shall  never  die  ! 

Yes,  I  have  followed  that  Man  of  Nazareth  over  stony  roads,  by  the 
waves  of  Galilee,  into  the  Halls  of  Pilate  ;  and  there — yes,  up  the  awful 
difls  of  Calvary,  when  Jerusalem  poured  through  its  gates  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, under  the  darkened  heavens,  over  the  groaning  earth,  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  dying  God,  as  the  heavy  air  rung  with  that  unspeakable 
agony  :  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  !" 

Let  me  at  once  confess,  that  if  the  Bible  is  a  Fable,  it  is  a  Fable  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Paint  for  me  your 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  in  all  their  glory,  and  I  will  paint  you  that  bold 
forehead  and  those  earnest  eyes  of  Saint  Paul,  as,  rising  from  his  midnight 
toil,  his  voice  echoes  the  words  he  has  just  written ;  those  words  that  Uve 
forever,  as  though  each  word  was  an  Immortal  Soul — 

Jn  a  moment f  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye^  at  the  last  trumps  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sounds  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  infjpvruptible^  and  we 
shall  be  changed. 

For  this  corruption  must  put  on  incornq)tion^  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality. 

Search  your  Poets  for  scenes  of  that  quiet  pathos  which  at  once  melts 
and  elevates  the  soul — search  your  Homer,  your  Shakspeare ;  search  them 
all,  the  venerable  Seers  of  Ages,  and  I  will  point  you  to  a  single  line  that 
puts  them  all  to  shame  !  It  is  in  the  New  Testament,  where  Jesus  the 
Christ  is  dead  and  buried.  It  is  on  that 'serene  morning,  when  the  sun- 
beams shine  over  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviqur.  Three  women,  the  blessed 
Maries,  come  there  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their  Lord.  Yes,  all  the 
world  has  forsaken  him  :^  all  save  Peter  the  Faithless  yet  Lion-hearted, 
Jodn  the  Beloved,  and  these  three  women.     They  look  into  the  sepulchre 
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^t  is  empty.  The  grateKslothes  are  Iheve,  but  the  Lord  is  gone,  it 
^is  moraeni)  a  poor,  abandoned  woman,  whom  the  good  Christ  had  lifted 
up  to  virtue  and  forgave,  even  as  she  washed  his  feet  with  her  tears— yes, 
at  this  moment,  sad,  tearftil,  Mary  Magdalene  approadies  a  being  whom  she 
mistakes  for  the  gaidener.  Listen  to  the  words  of  scripture.  This  being 
vpeaks: 

«« Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?"  .  ' 

She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  said  unto  him, 

**  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away." 

Je9U8  saith  ttrUo  her,  **  Mary  P^ 

She  turned  herself  and  said  unto  him,  **  Master !" 

This  is  all  the  gospel  says  of  the  matter,  but  is  not  this  one  line  full  of 
eternal  beauty :  **  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  *  Mary  !*  **  No  long  explanations, 
no  elaborate  phrase,  no  attempt  to  awe  or  surprise  ;  but  one  simple  word, 
that  word  hef  name,  spoken  in  the  tones  she  loved  to  hear. 

Can  you  not  hear  his  voice,  speaking  in  those  well-remembered  tones  ? 
.  Can  you  not  see  his  hand  extended  in  a  gesture  of  benediction,  as  his  eye 
lights  up  with  an  expression  of  brotherly  tenderness  ? 

That  one  scene  by  the  sepulchre,  where  the  Magdalene,  an  image  of 
beauty  purified  by  religion,  bends  delighted  before  the  serenely  divine  face 
of  the  risen  Jesus,  while  the  sunbeams  of  that  calm  dawn  fell  gently  over 
Uie  grave-clothes  which  no  longer  clasp  the  dead — that  one  scene,  sublime 
in  its  very  simplicity  considered  as  a  mere  composition,  is  worth  all  the 
pathos  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Yes,  if  the  Bible  is  a  iable,  it  is  a  fable  more  beautiful  than  all  tiie  iron- 
hearted  sophistry  of  your  cold-blooded  Philosophers— it  is  a  Fable  that 
through  all  time  has  girded  up  the  hearts  of  patriots  on  the  scaffold  and  die 
batde-field-*it  is  a  Fable  that  has  shone  like  a  glory  over  ten  thousand 
dying  beds.  If  that  Bible  is  a  Fable,  then  is  it  a  Fable  that  bursts  like  a 
blaze  of  love  and  beauty  through  the  dark  cloud  of  human  guilt,  and  lights 
IL  way  from  the  diiU  grave  up  to  Immortality  and  God. 

Ah,  had  I  been  Thomas  Paine — had  his  great  brain,  his  great  soul  been 
mine,  then  would  I  have  taken  my  stand  here  on  the  Bible  with  Jesus. 
Then  from  this  book  would  I  have  told  the  host  of  hypocrites  who  like 
■limy  lizards,  crawl  up  on  the  Altar  of  God  and  sit  there  in  aU  their  loath- 
someness, then  would  I  have  told  these  mockers  of  God,  that  here  from  this 
Stble,  even  the  mild  spirit  of  Jesus  is  roused — to  rebuke — to  scorn — to  speak 
terror  to  their  souls ! 

Because  hypocrites  have  made  merchandize  of  God's  Book,  and  split  his 
cross  into  pedlar's  wares,  shall  I  therefore  heap  scorn  upon  that  serenely 
l)eautiful  face,  looming  out  from  the  Bible ;  that  face  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer 
•of  Man  T  Because  hypocrites  and  kings  have  laken  the  seamless  rob^  of 
Christ  and  parted  it  into  cords,  to  bind  men's  necks  and  hands  and  hearts, 
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Am  I  to  deride  that  Christ,  Bcom  that  Jeeus,  Who  stands  there  foreTer  above 
the  clouds  of  human  guilt,  the  only  Redeemer  of  Man,  the  only  Messiah 
of  the  Poor  ? 

Here  was  the  terrible  mistake  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  mistook  the  doud 
which  marred  the  sun  for  the  sun  itself;  he  mistook  the  abuses  of  men,  the 
frauds  of  hypocrites,  the  lies  of  fabulists,  which  have  been  done  and  uttered 
in  the  name  of  Christianity,  for  Christianity  itself. 

He  lived  in  an  age  when  Light  and  Darkness  struggled  together,  when 
the  earth  was  convulsed  from  cottage  to  throne.  He  had  done  a  great  deed 
when  he  wrote  that  book  of  '*  Common  Sense,'*  which  derives  its  strongest 
arguments  from  the  Bible,  for  it  quotes  the  memorable  words  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  against  Monarchy  and  King-worshippers.  This  book  of  Common 
Sense,  founded  on  the  Bible,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

But  now  Paine  felb  into  the  deplorable  error  of  mistaking  certam  wolves, 
who  assumed  the  fleece  of  religion,  for  the  true  sheep  of  the  Lord  Jesusw 
He  attacked  Christianity  in  this  ribald  book,  written  in  that  style  of  contro- 
versial blackguardism,  which  was  first  used  by  pretended  followers  of  Christ, 
who  reduced  their  Master  to  an  Enigma,  his  religion  to  a  sophistry.  Thb 
pitiable  style  which  makes  up  in  filth  what  it  wants  in  grandeur,  and  mis- 
takes a  showy  falsehood  for  a  solid  truth,  was  used  by  Paine  in  his  Age  of 
Reason.  It  was  beneath  him ;  far  beneath  ^e  genius  of  the  man  who 
Wrote  **  Common  Sense."  It  has  lefl  his  name,  as  the  author  of  this  work, 
but  a  wreck  On  a  desert  shore ;  while  that  name,  when  known  as  the  author 
of  **  Common  Sense,"  is  cherished  by  the  vrise  and  good  all  over  th^ 
iand. 

The  position  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  history  is  a  plain  One.  No 
one  but  a  fool  can  mistake  it.  I  found  the  character  of  **  Thomas  Paine, 
Author  of  Common  Sense,"  wronged  and  neglected.  I  took  up  that  char^ 
acter,  defended  it,  placed  it  on  the  pedestal  where  Washington  and  Jefiler- 
son  had  placed  it  once  before.  No  selfish  motive  actuated  me  in  this  work. 
Paine  has  no  relatives  living  to  thank  me ;  nor-^if  my  object  was  money-^ 
has  he  any  rich  friends  to  pay  me  for  the  tasli.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
roost  prejudiced  man  will  acknowledge  that  my  motives  here  have  been 
pure,  honest,  above  all  mercenary  considerations. 

A  fact  that  speaks  for  itself,  is  this  :  tdhile  an  ATHEnnicAL  Paper  abiaef 
mt  as  a  Bigot,  another  paper,  governed  by  no  particular  morality  or  6e- 
Utf,  but  supplying  the  place  of  Religion  with  Bigotry,  calls  me  an—Ir^ 
fidel!  Does  not  this  speak  volumes  ?  In  this  case  extremes  meet,  for  the 
snake  puts  his  tail  in  his  mouth. 

Without  one  sordid  motive,  without  one  base  fear,  have  I  caUed  up  the 
records  of  the  past,  the  voices  of  the  dead,  to  testify  the  character  and 
genius  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Author  of  Common  Sense. 
And  now,  without  one  sordid  motive,  without  one  base  fear,  do  I  record 
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my  sorrow  that  a  man  like  this  should  have  written  so  paltry  a  boo|^  as  the 
Age  of  Reason ;  my  detestation  of  the  style  and  principles  of  that  work ; 
my  pity  for  the  individual  who,  in  our  day,  could  be  turned  from  his  Sa- 
viour by  arguments  and  sneers  so  puerile  as  are  written  in  its  pages. 

For  the  Religion  of  Jesus  is  not  a  thing  of  an  hour  or  a  day,  that  it 
should  be  undermined  by  a  sneer  or  crushed  by  a  falsehood.  It  is  built  up 
in  too  many  hearts,  it  brings  too  much  hope  to  poor  desolate  man,  it  holds 
out  too  glittering  beacons  of  Immortality,  ever  to  die.  When  it  survived 
the  wounds  it  received  from  pretended  friends  during  a  course  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  shall  it  die  of  a  single  Voltaire  or  Paine  ?  The  Christianity 
of  the  heart,  which  cheers  us  in  toil,  lights  our  homes  with  a  gleam  from 
God's  heaven,  smoothes  our  pillow  in  sickness,  and  in  the  sad,  stern  hour 
of  death,  sings  hymns  to  our  parting  soul  and  leads  it  gently  home  to  Im- 
mortality— Can  this  Religion  of  the  heart  ever  die  ? 

Speak,  Mother,  bending  over  your  child,  as  you  tell  him  of  the  Jesus  who 
gathered  the  little  children  to  his  breast— can  this  Religion  die  ?  Speak, 
Father,  old  man,  now  bending  beside  your  daughter's  corse,  gazing  upon 
that  face  cold  in  death,  with  your  earnest  eyes,  speak  and  tell  us  !  Can  a 
Religion  that  comforts  you  in  an  hour  like  this,  that  assures  you  your  child 
is  noi  dead  but  gone  Itome,  can  this  Religion  die !  Speak,  slave  of  the 
workshop  and  mine,  now  toiling  on  for  a  hard  crust,  with  the  sweat  on 
your  brow,  the  agony  in  your  heart— can  this  Religion  die  ?  This  Religion 
which  tells  you  that  God  himself  did  not  disdain  to  take  the  form  of  a  man 
of  toil,  in  order  to  make  your  fate  better  in  this  world,  and  give  you  Im- 
mortality in '  the  next  ? — Speak,  Bigot-— even  you,  whom  Christ  pities  and 
forgives-— even  you,  last  object  of  imbecility  and  malice — speak  and  tell  us  ! 
Can  a  Religion  that  stoops  so  far  in  its  mercy,  as  to  save  yoUy  ever  die  ? 

Speak,  Universal  Man,  and  answer  us !  Can  a  Religion  which  binds 
itself  to  your  heart,  links  its  eternal  form  with  your  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  fears,  soothes  you  In  toil  and  sickness,  appeals  to  your  imagination 
with  its  images  of  divine  loveliness,  elevates  you  with  its  Revelation  of  Im- 
mortality from  a  mere  lump  of  clay  almost  into  Godhead— Can  this  Religion- 
of  the  heart  ever  die  ? 

Here  is  the  mournful  lesson  of  Thomas  Paine's  life :  ^  great  tnant  when 
he  utters  a  great  truth,  raises  himself  to  the  dignity  of  an  Angel :  the 
same  great  man,  uttering  a  Lie^  degrades  himself  below  the  beast. 

When  Thomas  Paine  wrote  "  Common  Sense,"  he  uttered  a  Truth, 
(founded  on  the  Bible,)  which  aroused  a  whole  Continent  to  its  destiny. 
For  this  we  honor  him. 

When  the  same  Thomas  Paine  wrote  the « Age  of  Reason,'  he  uttered  an 
Error,  opposed  to  the  Bible  and  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  former  work, 
Common  Sense.     For  this  we  pity  him. 

The  effect  of  the  <<  Age  of  Reason,"  has  long  since  passed  away,  but  the 
good  work  of  **  Common  Sense,"  is  seen  in  this  great  spectacle  of  Twenty- 
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nine  Commonwealths,  combined  in  one  great  Republic,  extending  from  the 
Aroostook  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Have  I  made  myself  sufficiently  plain  ? — Has  that  man  a  well-balanced 
mind  who  can  now  mistake  my  position  ?  If  there  is  such  a  man  within 
sound  of  my  voice,  I  would  remind  him  that  it  is  my  duty  to  supply  him 
with  information,  but  a  Divine  Power  alone  can  furnish  with  brains. 

Again  I  repeat — had  I  been  Thomas  Paine,  I  would  have  learned  this 
great  truth :  The  path  of  the  true  Reformer  is  not  against,  but  ever  and  ever- 
more with  Jesus. 

XVI.— THE  DEATH-BED  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 

Come  with  me  to  that  Long  Island  shore— come  with  me  to  the  farm  of 
New  Rochelle,  where  an  old  man  is  dying. 

Let  UB  enter  this  rude  and  neglected  room.  There,  on  yonder  bed,  with 
the  June  breeze— oh,  it  is  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  land  and  ocean, — with 
the  June  breeze  blowing  softly  through  the  open  window — -with  gleams  of 
June  sunlight  upon  his  brow — there,  propped  up  by  pillows,  on  his  death- 
bed, sits  an  old  mfin. 

That  form  is  shrunk — ^that  face  stamped  with  the  big  wrinkles  of  age  and 
alcohol — yet  the  brow  still  looms  out,  a  tower  of  thought,  the  eye  still  glares 
from  that  wreck  of  a  face — glares  with  soul. 

He  is  dying.  Death  in  the  trembling  hands — death  in  the  brightening 
eyes — death  in  every  bead  of  sweat  upon  the  brow. 

And  who  is  here  to  comfort  that  old  man  ?  Wife,  child  ?  Ah,  none  of 
these  are  here !  No  so Aly- whispered  voice  speaks  love  to  th6  passing 
soul — no  kind  and  tender  hand  puts  back  the  grey  hair  from  the  damp 
brow. 

Yet  still  that  old  man  sits  there  against  the  pillow,  silent,  calm,  firm. 

Softly  blow  the  June  breezes — softly  pours  the  mild  sunlight — sunlight 
and  breezes,  he  is  about  to  If*ave  forever,  and  yet  he  is  firm. 

Oh,  tell  me,  my  friends,  why  does  this  death-room  seem  so  awfully  still 
and  desolate? 

It  is  not  so  much  because  there  is  no  wife,  no  child  here — not  because 
there  is  no  kind  hand  to  smooth  back  the  grey  hairs  from  the  damp  brow — 
but  O,  Father  of  souls — 

Here  in  this  still  room,  with  its  poor  furniture,  its  stray  sunlight,  and  its 
summer  breeze, — here,  in  this  still  room,  there  is  no  mildly-beautiful  face 
of  Jesus,  the  redeemer,  to  look  upon  the  old  man,  to  gleam  beside  his  bed, 
to  smile  immortality  in  his  glazing  eyes. 

This  makes  the  room  so  awfully  still  and  desolate.  • 

There  is  no  Jesus  here ! 

Yes,  without  a  word  of  recantation  on  his  lip— firm  to  his  belief — one 

God,  and  no  Jesus — firm  to  his  stoical  creed,  which  is  all  reason  and  no 
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faith,  the  old  man.  Thomas  Paine,  pioke  at  Ae  coverlid,  and  takes  death 
calmly  by  the  hand. 

Now  look,  in  this  dread  hour  twt>  men  come  forward,  a  Doctor  and  a 
Preacher.  What  is  their  mission  here !  Do  they  take  the  old  man's  hands 
within  their  own,  and  chafe  away  the  death-chill  ?    Oh,  no ! 

While  one  has  note  and  pencil  in  hapd«  the  other  leans  over  the  bed. 
Don't  you  see  his  pitiful,  whining  face  7  He  leans  over  the  bed  and  whis- 
pers, or  rather  screeches, — Mister  Paine,  we  wish  to  know  whether  you 
have  changed  your  religious  opinions  ?     Do  you  believe  in  our  creed  T 

And  while  the  Doctor  is  ready,  with  his  pencil,  the  Preacher  leans  gasp- 
ingly there— awaits  his  answer ! 

Does  not  this  scene  disgust  you  ?  There  are  two  pedlars  of  death-bed 
confessions,  waiting  to  oatch  the  last  gasp  of  poor  Tom  Paine ! 

Do  you  think,  my  friends,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  depends  upon  narrow- 
souled  bigots  like  these— who,  instead  of  placing  the  cup  of  eold  water  to 
the  lips  of  the  death-stricken,  come  here,  around  the  death-bed,  smelling  of 
creeds,  and  breathing  cant  all  the  wbile^-and  insult,  with  their  paper  and 
pencil,  the  last  hours  of  a  dying  old  man  ? 

Would  your  Fenelon,  your  Luther,  your  Wesley,  have  done  thus? 
Would  your  Bishop  White,  or  your  Channing,  talked  to  a  dying  man,  with 
paper  and  pencil  in  hand,  instead  of  moistening  his  lips  with  the  cup  of 
water,  or  soothing  his  soul  with  the  great  truths  of  Christ !  Nay — would 
the  blessed  Redeemer  himself,  who  ever  lifted  up  the  bowed  head,  ever  for- 
gave the  trembling  sinner,  ever  vreached  fprth  the  arms  of  bis  Grodhead  to 
snatch  despair  frpin  its  sins  and  woes-^would  he  have  entered  thus  the 
chamber  of  a  dying  man,  to  talk  of  creeds,  when  there  was  a  soul  to  be 
redeemed !     The  thought  is  blasphemy  ! 

Now  listen  to  the  only  answer,  what  these  bigots  could  expect  The 
old  man  looked  in  their  faces,  stamped  with  the  petty  lines  of  sectarian 
Pharicaism,  and  answered — 

'<  /  have  no  derire  to  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind  /'*  says  the  old  man, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

At  this  moment,  look !  Another  man  appears  on  the  scene.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Quaker.  He  pushes  the  bigots  aside — waves  these 
Pencillers  from  the  room,  and  then — God's  blessing  upon  his  head — takes 
the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  silently  smooths  back  the  damp  hair  from  his 
brow. 

Paine  looks  his  speechless  thanks  to  that  stout-hearted  Quaker's  face. 

''  Friend  Thomas,"  says  the  Friend,  *'  trust  in  Christ.  He  died  for  thee. 
His  mercy  is  fathomless  as  the  sea  !" 

Never  did  the  plain  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat  look  more  like  an  Angel's 
garb  than  then.  Not  even  in  the  hour  when  William  Penti,  under  the  Elm 
of  Shackamaxon,  spoke  immortal  words  to  rude  red  men.  Never  did  the 
Quaker  '*  thee"  and ''  thou"  sound  more  lovely,  more  like  an  angel's  tongue^ 
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than  then !  Not  even  when,  from  the  lips  of  Apostle  William,  it  sent  forth 
from  the  shores  of  Delaware,  to  all  the  world,  the  great  message  of  Peace 
and  Toleration. 

Thomas  Paine  grasped  that  Quaker  hy  the  hand,  and  gazed  in  his  face 
with  dim  eyes. 

Now,  my  friends,  do  not  let  your  hearts  falter,  but  go  with  me  to  the  end 
of  this  scene.  What  is  the  mission  of  this  Quaker  to  the  author  of  *'  Com- 
mon Sense  ?*'  Why,  he  has  been  abroad  all  the  morning,  trying  to  secure 
a  grave — a  quiet,  secluded,  unknown  resting-place  for  Tom  Paine.  He  has 
been  to  all  the  churches — ^all !  For  a  dark  thought  troubles  the  last  hours 
of  Paine,  the  thought  that  his  remains  will  rest  unhonored,  above  ground, 
unsheltered  by  the  repose  of  a  grave.  * 

This  was  but  human,  after  all.  He  believed  his  soul  would  not  die.  He 
did  not  wish  the  aged  clay  which  enshrined  that  soul  to  be  the  object  of 
contempt  or  insult,  afier  his  death. 

Now  look — while  the  Quaker  grasps  his  hand,  the  dying  man  looks  in 
his  face.  * 

**  Will  they,'*  he  murmurs  in  a  husky  whisper,  **  will  they  give  me  a 
grave  ?" 

The  Quaker  turns  his  head  away.  He  cannot  answer.  Still  Paine 
clutches  that  hand — still  repeats  the  question.  At  last,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  with  choking  utterance,  the  Quaker  gasps  a  syllable : 

*'  No  !  Friend  Paine — no  !  I  have  been  to  them  all — to  all  the  Christian 
cnurcnes — ah  .  And  all— yea,  ail  of  these  followers  of  Jesus,  who  forgave 
the  thief  on  the  Cross — aU  refiise  thy  bones  a  grave  !" 

That  was  a  crushing  blow  for  poor  Tom  Paine.  That  was  the  last  drop 
in  the  full  cup  of  his  woe ;  the  last  kick  of  "Bigotry  against  the  skull  of  a 
dying  old  man. 

He  never  spoke  again. 

As  if  this  last  scorn  of  these  lufidel-Christians  had  gathered  his  heart 
add  crushed  it  like  a  vice,  tlien  the  old  man  silently  released  his  hand  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Quaker — silently  folded  his  arms  over  his  breast— dropped 
his  head  slowly  down,  and  was — dead  ! 

Now  look  yonder,  as  the  soul  of  that  old  man  goes  up  to  judgment — look 
there,  as  the  soul  of  Thomas  Paine  stands  arrayed  before  that  face  of  Infi- 
nite Merc)L,  and  answer  me  ! 

Who  would  not  sooner  be  Tom  Paine — there,  before  that  bar  of  Jesus 
— with  all  his  virtues  and  errors  about  him,  than  one  of  the  misguided 
bigots  who  refused  hi^  bones  a  grave  7 

Think  of  the  charity  whiclf  Jesus  preached  before  you  answer  ! 

And  as  we  quote  the  terrible  truth  of  those  words,  which  I  found  written 
in  an  old  volume,  in  the  dim  cloisters  of  the  Franklin  Library-^ 

''  He  has  no  name.  The  country  fmr  which  he  labored  and  suffered, 
\nows  him  not.    His  ashes  rest  in  a  foreign  lar^.    A  roughs  grass-grown 
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mound,  from  which  the  bones  have  been  purloined^  is  all  thai  remains  on 
'he  Continent  of  America,  to  tell  of  the  Hero,  the  Statesman,  the  friend 
if  Manr 

I  say*  as  we  quote  the  terrible  truth  of  these  words,  let  us  go  yonder  to 
that  deserted  spot,  near  New  Rochelle.  Let  us  bend  over  that  deserted 
mound,  covered  with  rank  grass,  read  the  inscription  on  that  rough  stone, 
and  then — while  the  Unbeliever  is  with  his  God,  into  whose  awful  councilB 
nor  bigotry  nor  hate  can  enter — ^let  us  remember,  that  this  simple  monu- 
ment is  the  only  memorial  on  the  Continent  of  America,  of  that  Author^ 
Hero  who  Ifirst  stood  forth  the  Prophet  of  our  rights,  the  compatriot  of 
Jefferson,  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense,'* — 
poor  Tom  Paine  ! 

Remember,  then,  that  the  hand  which  mouldered  to  dust,  beneath  thii 
stone,  was  the  first  to  write  the  words — 

''The  Free  and  Independent  States  of  Amerioa.'* 
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XVII.— REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  strange  and  crowded  history.  Not  only  the  great  day  on  which 
the  Declaration  was  signed,  and  a  Continent  declared  free,  has  been  described, 
but  the  eternal  cause  of  that  Declaration,  reaching  over  a  dark  chaos  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  has  been  recognized  in  its  characters  of  light  and 
beauty.  From  the  day  of  July  the  Fourth,  1776,  we  have  gone  to  the  day 
when  the  world  was  in  mourning  for  its  God — incarnating  in  the  form  of  a 
mechanic,  by  the  death  of  shame,  on  the  felon's  cross.  We  have  traced  the 
great  facts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  from  humble  Independence  Hall,  to  the 
awful  cliflf  of  Calvary.  From  Christ  the  Redeemer,  we  have  followed  the 
track  of  light  through  the  mist  of  ages,  down  to  his  great  apostle,  the  Paul 
of  the  seventeeth  century,  William  Penn.  From  Penn  to  Washington  and 
Jeilerson  and  Adams  and  Paine,  all  human,  yet  rising  into  heroes  through 
the  majesty  of  their  intellect.  The  career  of  Paine, — now  writing  his  bold 
book  in  darkness,  hunger  and  cold,  now  following  the  footsteps  of  Wash- 
ington's army,  striking  mortal  blows  with  his  pen,  into  the  very  heart  of 
British  cruelty — has  led  us  into  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
glorious  and  bloody  child  of  our  own.  Through  the  cloud  of  that  fearful 
time,  we  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  track  of  light,  separating  its  rays 
from  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Guillotine,  and  beholding  its  omen  of  good, 
even  above  the  crimson  waves  of  the  Seine.  . 

Nor  have  we  faltered,  when  it  became  our  sad  task  to  witness  the  down- 
fall of  Thomas  Paine.  An  awful  lesson  is  conveyed  in  his  sad  history.  So 
bright  the  dawning  of  that  star,  so  dark  its  going  out  into  hopeless  night ! 
Now,  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington  and  the  other  heroes,  and  again,  a 
desolate  old  man,  withered  by  the  bigot's  breath,  and  dying — desolate,  O ! 
how  desolate  and  alone  ! 

It  becomes  our  task  now,  to  follow  four  of  the  Signers,  in  their  way 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  We  have  not  space  nor  time 
to  picture  the  lives  of  all  the  signers  ;  from  among  the  host  of  heroes,  we 
will  select  but  four  immortal  names. 

From  the  death-chamber  of  Paine,  to  other  scenes  where  the  voice  of  the 
messenger  falls  on  the  freezing  ear,  and  his  cold  fingef  seals  the  glassy 
eye. 

XVIII.-THE  LAST  DAT  OF  JEFFERSON  AND  ADAl^. 

Fifty  years  passed  away :  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776  had  been  made 
Immortal  by  its  Declaration ;  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826  was  to  be  forever 
rendered  a  Holy  Day  by  the  hand  of  Death. 

On  that  serene  morning,  the  sun  rose  beautifully  upon  the  world,  shining 
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upon  the  great  brotherhood  of  States,  extending  from  the  wilds  of  Maine 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  Atlantic  glittering  like  a  belt  of  waves  and 
beams  along  its  eastern  shore,  the  Mississippi  winding  four  thousand  miles 
through  its  western  border,  while  ruggedly  sublime,  the  AUeghanies  towered 
in  the  centre  of  the  land. 

The  same  sun,  fiAy  years  before,  and  lighted  up  with  its  smile  of  good 
omen,  a  little  nation  of  Thirteen  provinces,  nestling  between  the  Alleghaiiies 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  fighting  even  for  that  space,  bounded  by  mountains 
and  waves,  with  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  power  in  the  world. 

The  battle  of  eight  years  had  been  fought ;  England  foiled  in  the  Revo- 
lution, had  been  humbled  in  the  dust  again ;  fifty  years  had  passed  away; 
the  thirteen  Provinces  of  this  bloody  Monarchy,  had  swelled  into  Twenty- 
Four  States  of  a  Free  People.  The  banner  that  had  waved  so  gloriously  in 
the  Revolution,  unveiling  its  Thirteen  stars  to  the  blood-red  glare  of  battle, 
now  fluttering  in  the  summer  morning  air,  from  Home  and  Church  and 
Council  Hall,  flashed  from  its  folds  the  blaze  of  Twenty-Fonr  stars,  joined 
in  one  Sun  of  Hope  and  Promise. 

The  wild  Eagle,  who  had  swooped  so  fiercely  on  the  British  host*  some 
fifty  years  ago,  now  sat  calmly  on  his  mountain  crag,  surveying  his  Banner, 
crimsoned  with  the  light  of  victory,  while  the  peaceful  land,  beautiful  with 
river  and  valley,  blossomed  on  every  side. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826.  From  little  villages,  came  joyous  bands, 
— white-robed  virgins  and  sinless  children — scattering  flowers  by  the  way ; 
in  the  deep  forests,  the  jvoice  of  praise  and  prayer  arose  to  God  ;  irom  the 
Pulpit  the  preacher  spoke ;  beside  the  old  cannon,  which  had  blazed  at 
,  Germantown,  stood  the  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  as  battered  as  the  cannon 
which  he  fired ;  in  the  wide  cities  ten  thousand  hearts  throbbed  with  one 
^  common  joy :  and  the  flowers  that  were  scattered  by  the  way,  the  words 
that  the  Preacher  spoke,  and  the  hymn  that  the  forest  echoes  sent  to 
Heaven,  the  blaze  of  the  cannon  and  the  joy  of  the  wide  city,  all  had  one 
meaning :  "  This  land  that  was  once  the  Province  of  a  Kino,  is  now 
THE  Homestead  of  a  People  !'* 

And  yet,  even  while  the  hearts  of  fourteen  million  people  palpitated  with 
'the  same  joy,  there  came  an  unseen  and  shadowy  Messenger,  who  touched 
two  brave  hearts  with  his  hand,  and  froze  them  into  clay. 

Even  while  the  Jubilee  of  Freedom  rung  its  hosannas  from  every  wood 

and  hill.  Death  was  in  the  land.     Silently,  with  that  step  that  never  makes 

a  sound,  with  that  voice  which  speaks  the  language  of  eternity — and  which 

•    we  never  hear  translated  until  we  die — Death  glided  into  the  chambers  of 

two  heroes,  and  bade  them  Home  to  God ! 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  almost  within  the  compass  of  the  same  hour, 
two  hearts — that  once  warmed  with  the  passion  of  freedom,  the  frenzy  of 
eloquence — were  stopped  in  their  beatings  forever. 

We  will  go  to  the  room  of  old  age,  we  will  stand  beside  the  bed  of  death. 
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we  will  see  the  sunbeams  of  July  the  Fourth,  1826,  playing  over  the  clammy 
brow9  of  the  Brother  Heroes.  i 

The  First  Home ! 

Does  it  not  look  beautiful,  the  very  picture  of  rustic  comfort  and  unpre^ 
tending  wealth,  as  it  rises  yonder  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  the  land  of 
Hancock  and  Warren,  that  mansion  with  many  windows,  a  porch  extending 
along  its  front,  fair  flowers  and  richly  foliaged  trees  blooming  from  its  hall- 
door  to  the  roadside  gate  ?  The  hour  is  very  still.  It  is  near  high  noon. 
You  can  see  the  roof,  with  corniced  eaves  and  balustraded  summit  marked 
boldly  out,  against  the  deep  blue  summer  sky. 

While  the  thunder  of  cannon  is  in  our  ears,  we  will  pass  the  gate,  enter 
the  hall-door,  and  glide  soAly  up  the  stairs.  Softly,  for  death  is  here,  in  this 
Home  of  Quincy. 

With  heads  bowed  low  and  stealthy  tread,  we  enter  the  darkened  room. 
The  sound  of  gasping  breath,  the  sob  of  manhood  in  its  agony,  the  wail  of 
women,  the  music  of  the  summer  air  among  the  leaves,  all  at  once  rush  on 
our  ears. 

We  enter — and  gaze — and  start  back,  awed  and  dumb. 

All  the  windows  of  this  room,  save  one,  are  dark.  Yonder  to  the  east, 
you  see  that  window,  its  white  curtains  flung  aside,  the  perfume  of  the 
garden  and  the  joy  of  the  sunshine  gushing  through  its  aperture,  into  the 
shadowy  Death-Chamber. 

Yonder  on  the  thickly  curtained  bed,  an  old  man  is  dying. 

Resting  against  the  pillow,  his  shrunken  form  lost  in  the  folds  of  the 
silken  coverlet,  he  awaits  the  hour  of  his  summons,  while  the  softened  sun- 
light plays  gently  on  his  brow  and  the  summer  breeze  plays  with  his  hair. 
That  brow  is  withered  into  wrinkles,  and  moistened  by  the  death-sweat, 
yet  as  you  gaze  it  lights  up  with  the  fire  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  lips 
move  and  the  unclosed  eye  blazes  as  though  the  heart  of  the  Hero  was 
back  again  with  the  Immortal  band  of  Signers. 

It  is  stout-hearted  John  Adams,  sinking  calmly  into  the  surges  of  death. 
Every  moment  the  waves  come  higher ;  the  ice  of  the  grave  comes  slowly 
through  the  congealing  veins,  up  the  withered  limbs;  the  mist  of  death 
gathers  about  the  old  man's  eyes. 

At  this  moment,  while  all  is  still,  let  us  from  the  crowd  of  mute  specta- 
tors, select  a  single  form.  Beside  the  death  pillow,  on  which  his  right  hand 
rests,  gazing  in  his  father's  face,  his  own  noble  brow  bathed  in  a  solitary 
gleam  of  the  sun,  he  stands,  the  Son,  the  Statesman  and  President. 

Fifty  years  ago,  his  father,  in  the  State  House  of  Philadelphia,  uttered 
words  that  became  History  as  they  rung  from  his  indignant  lips,  and  now 
wielding  the  Presidential  Sceptre,  which  his  father  received  from  the  hand 
of  Washington,  the  Son  of  the  Hero  gazes  with  unspeakable  emotion,  in  the 
face  of  the  dying  old  man. 

Again  our  eyes  wander  from  the  faces  of  the  encircling  spectators,  to  the 
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Tisage  of  the  departing  hero.  So  withered  in  the  brow,  so  ghastly  pale,  so 
quivering  in  the  lips,  so  sunken  in  the  cheeks,  and  yet  for  all,  it  shines  as 
with  the  last  ray  of  its  closing  hour  ! 

Hark  1  The  thunder  of  cannon,  soflened  by  distance,  comes  through  the 
window.  The  old  man  hears  it ;  at  once,  his  eye  fires,  he  trembles  up  in 
the  bed,  and  gazes  toward  the  light.  , 

"  It  is  — "  his  dying  voice  rings  with  the  -fire  of  fifty  years  ago—**  It  is 
the  Fourth  of  July  !"  ^        ( 

That  old  man,  sitting  erect  in  his  death-couch,  his  ghastly  face  quivering 
into  youth  again,  may  well  furnish  a  picture  for  the  painter's  art.  Gaze 
upon  him  in  this  hour  of  his  weakness,  when  with  his  fingers  blue  with  the 
death-chill  and  his  brow  oozing  with  the  death-sweat,  he  starts  up,  and 
knows  the  voice  of  the  cannon,  and  answers  its  message — **  It  is,  it  is  the 
Fourth  of  July !"  Gaze  upon  that  wreck  of  a  body,  now  quivering  with 
the  soul  about  to  leave  it  forever,  quivering  and  glowing  into  youth  again, 
and  tell  me,  if  you  can  the  soul  is  not  immortal  ? 

It  was  a  sight  too  holy  for  tears !  The  spectators — man  and  woman  and 
child, — feel  their  hearts  hushed  with  one  common  feeling,  admiration 
mingled  with  awe.  The  son  winds  his  arm  about  his  Father's  neck,  and 
whispers,  **  Fifly  years  to-day,  you  signed  the  Declaration,  which  made  us 
Free  !" 

How  '  the  Memory  of  the  old  time  rushes  upon  the  old  roan's  heart ! 
Fifty  years  ago — the  Hall  thronged  with  the  Signers — the  speech  that  rung 
from  his  lips,  when  his  Country's  destiny  hung  palpitating  on  his  words— 
the  eloquence  of  his  compatriots,  Jefferson  standing  in. the  foreground  of  a 
group  of  heroes,  Hancock  smihng  serenely  over  the  crowd,  in  front  of  the 
old  State  House  hall — it  rushed  upon  his  soul,  that  glorious  memory,  and 
made  him  live  again,  with  the  men  of  '76.  ^ 

Higher  rose  the  waves  of  death  !  Higher  mounted  the  ice  of  the  grave ! 
Bluer  the  fingers,  damper  the  brow,  hollow  and  faint  the  rattling  voice ! 

The  old  man  sank  slowly  back  on  the  bed,  while  the  arm  of  his  son,  the 
President,  was  about  his  neck.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  hands  placed  on 
his  breast.  He  was  sliding  gently,  almost  imperceptibly  into  Death.  The 
belt  of  sunlight  that  poured  through  the  window  over  the  floor,  moved  along 
the  carpet  like  the  shadow  of  a  dial  shortened,  and  was  gone.  Still  he 
lived :  still  a  faint  fluttering  of  the  shrunken  chest,  showed  that  the  soul 
was  not  yet  gone  home. 

It  would  have  made  you  grow  in  love  with  death,  to  see  bow  calmly  he 
died.  Just  as  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  cast  far  over  the  meadow  by 
the  declining  sun,  just  as  the  shout  of  the  People,  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  tone  of  the  orator  came  softened  on  the  breeze,  the  old  man  raised  his 
head,  unclosed  his  eyes — 

''Jefferson  yet  survives  T'  he  said,  and  the  wave  of  Death  reached  his 
lips,  and  he  breathed  no  more. 
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It  was  four  o'clock  on  the  aAernoon  of  July  4th,  1826,  when  John  Adams 
closed  his  life  of  glorious  deeds. 

•*  Jefferson  yet  survives  !" 

While  the  livords  of  the  venerable  Adams  yet  linger  in  our  ears,  let  ns 
hasten  away  to  the  Second  Home,  where  Death  has  crossed  the  threshhold. 

Emerging  from  the  shadows  of  this  beautiful  valley  of  Virginia,  we  as- 
cend a  slight  elevation,  and  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  behold  a  strange 
structure,  standing  amid  a  grove  of  forest  trees.  But  one  story  in  heighth, 
with  elegant  pillars  in  front,  and  a  dome  rising  above  its  roof,  it  strikes  you 
with  its  singular,  almost  oriental  style  of  Architecture,  and  yet  seems  the 
appropriate  Hermitage  of  Philosophy  and  Thought. 

That  structure,  relieved  by  the  background  of  towering  trees,  is  the  Home 
of  a  Hero.  Beneath  that  Grecian  portico,  the  Poets,  Artists  and  Philoso- 
phers of  the  old  world  have  often  passed,  eager  to  behold  the  Statesman  of 
the  New  World,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  noonday  now  ;  the  summer  sun  streams  warmly  on  yonder  dome; 
the  leaves  are  scarcely  stirred  into  motion  by  the  faintest  breath  of  air. 
Uncovering  our  heads,  we  will  prepare  to  look  upon  Death,  and '  with  our 
hearts  subdued  in  awe,  we  will  enter  Monticello. 

There  is  a  group  around  the  death-bed  in  yonder  room.  Every  eye  is 
centred  on  the  visage  of  a  dying  man ;  the  beautiful  woman,  whom  you 
behold  standing  near  his  pillow,  her  eyes  eloquent  with  emotion,  is  his 
beloved  child. 

As  he  rests  before  us,  on  the  bed  of  death,  the  centre  of  the  silent  group, 
we  will  approach  and  look  upon  him.  A  man  of  tall  and  muscular  frame ; 
his  face  denoting  in  every  marked  feature,  the  power  of  a  bold  and  fearless 
intellect,  his  lip  compressed  with  stern  determination,  his  blue  eye  flashing 
with  the  light  of  a  soul,  born  to  sway  the  masses  of  men,  by  the  magic  of 
Thought. 

As  we  approach,  he  looks  up  into  the  face  of  the  beautiful  woman,  and 
utters  these  memorable  words  : 

'*  Let  no  inscription  be   placed  upon  my  tomb  but  this :    Here  rests 

a 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
AND  THE  Friend  of  Religious  Freedom.*' 

As  he  speaks,  he  describes  a  faint  gesture,  with  his  withered  right  hand. 
That  hand,  fifty  years  ago,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
feeble  and  withered  now ;  time  was,  when  it  wrote  certain  words  that  sank 
into  the  heart  of  universal  man,  and  struck  the  shackles  from  ten  thousand 
hearts. 

Against  the  frauds  practised  by  priests  and  kings  from  immortal  time — 
against  the  tricks  of  courtiers,  the  malice  of  bigots,  the  falsehoods  of  time- 
servers  who  are  paid  to  be  religious,  hired  to  be  great-ragainst  all  manner  of 
barbarity,  whether  done  by  a  New  Zealand  cannibal,  who  eats  the  wretch 
whom  he  has  butchefed,  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  after  burning  iti 
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victims,  consigns  them  pleasantly  to  an  eternal  torture  after  death,  or  by 
John  Calvin,  who  calmly  beheld  the  skull  of  an  unoflending  man  crumble 
into  ashes,  and  then  wiped  his  bloody  hands  and  praised  his  God,  that  he 
"was  such  a  holy  man — against  all  wrong,  worked  by  the  infamous  or  the 
weak  upon  Man  the  child  of  Divinity,  was  directed  the  eloquence  of  his 
Pen.  The  hand  that  once  wielded  that  pen  of  power,  is  now  chilled  with 
the  damps  of  death ! 

As  we  stand  gazing  upon  the  dying  man — held  enchained  by  the  majesty 
•f  that  intellect,  which  glows  brightly  over  the  ashy  face,  and  flashes  vividly 
in  the  clear  blue  eye — the  beautiful  woman  takes  the  icy  hands  within  her 
own,  and  kisses  the  cold  brow. 

The  hand  of  Death  is  on  him  now. 

**  Thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  glorious  day !"  he  utters  in  a 
firm  voice ;  and  then  raising  his  glazing  eyes,  he  gazes  in  his  daughter's 
face,  while  the  death-rattle  writes  in  his  throat — **  Nunc  dimmftis  domixe  !** 
were  the  last  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

At  the  same  hour  of  noon,  when  the  fervid  sun  poured  straight  down  on 
the  dome  of  his  hermitage,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled  the  leaf  or 
stream,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  weeping  throng,  stood  his  beloved  daughter, 
placing  her  soft  fingers  on  his  glassy  eyeballs,  pressing  her  warm  mouth  to 
his  cold  lips,  died  Thomas  Jeflferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  died  some  four  hours  before  Adams  surrendered  his  soul.  When  the 
Patriot  of  Quincy  gasped  '*  Jeflerson  still  survives,'*  the  soul  of  Jeflerson 
was  already  before  his  God. 

It  would  have  been  deemed  a  wonderful  thing,  had  either  of  these  men 
died  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  just  half  a  century  after  the  day  of  1776. 

But  that  the  Brothers  in  the  work  of  freedom,  the  master  spirits  of  the 
Council,  who  stirred  up  men's  hearts  with  godlike  impulses,  and  moved 
their  arms  in  glorious  deeds,  in  the  dark  hour  of  Revolution,  should  have 
died  not  only  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  on  the  same  day,  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  while  bodily  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  their  souU 
borne  to  Heaven  by  the  hymns  of  a  People,  freed  by  their  labors,  looks  to 
me  as  though  Almighty  God  had  sent  his  Messenger  and  called  his  ServaniB 
home,  thus  sanctifying  by  this  two-fold  death,  the  Fourth  of  July  forever- 
more. 

They  met  before  the  Throne  of  God,  and  stood,  solemn  and  awful,  amid 
the  throng  of  heroes  clustered  there. 

Compare  the  death-beds  of  these  men,  wjth  the  closing  hour  of  their 
compeer  in  the  work  of  freedom,  Thomas  Paine  !  They  surrounded  by 
ihends,  who  smiled  fondly  on  their  glazing  eyes ;  encircled  by  beaudfol 
women,  who  pressed  their  warm  hands  to  the  icy  brow,  and  kissed  the 
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freezing  lips  :  He,  utterly  desolate  aad  alone,  with  no  friend,  save  one  aged 
Quaker ;  no  hope,  save  that  which  dropped  from  the  envenomed  tongues 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  feast  their  eyes  with  his  death  struggles,  even 
as  savages  amuse  their  idle  hours  by  torturing  the  wretch  whom  they  pur- 
pose to  burn  to  death. 

Pity  Thomas  Paine,  my  friends,  and  ask  yourselves  the  question — ^*  Tried 
by  the  same  kind  of  justice,  that  has  darkened  his  errors  into  sins  worse 
tlian  murder  or  incest,  and  converted  his  heroic  virtues  into  crimes,  what 
would  become  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  ?" 

Imagine  the  biography  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  written  by  one  of  those 
ignoble  wretches,  who  heaped  their  slanders  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  Paine  ! 

I  stand  upon  the  grave  of  this  deeply  wronged  hero,  and  ask  my  country* 
men  to  do  him  justice  !  I  admit  his  errors,  and  pity  them,  for  the  sake  of 
his  sdbstantial  virtues.  I  boldly  point  to  the  records  of  the  past  for  proof, 
when  I  state,  that  Thomas  Paine  was  the  co-worker  of  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
in  the  great  deed  of  Independence.  My  voice  may  fall  unheeded  now,  but 
one  hundred  years  hence,  the  name  of  the  Infidel  will  be  forgotten  in  the 
glory  of  the  Patriot,  Thomas  Paine. 

XVIII.-THE  NAMELESS  DEATH. 

TuERE  is  another  of  the  Signers,  whose  death  I  would  like  to  picture,  but 
am  afraid. 

In  the  fearful  hour  of  the  Revolution,  when  our  army  was  without  arms, 
our  treasury  bankrupt,  this  Signer,  by  the  force  •f  his  personal  character 
alone,  gave  muskets,  swords  and  cannon  to  the  soldiers,  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  life,  the  blood, 
the  veins  of  our  financial  world.  To  him  the  Congress  looked  for  aid,;'to 
his  counting  house  Washington  turned  his  eyes,  in  his  direst  peril,  and  was 
not  denied.  The  dollars  of  this  Signer  fed  our  starving  soldiers  ;  his  per^ 
sonal  credit  gave  us  throughout  this  world,  that  which  is  worth  more  than 
gold — confidence. 

And  yet,  he  died — how  ?  Not  in  a  duel,  like  Button  Gwinett,  nor  sur- 
rounded by  the  peaceful  scenes  of,  home,  like  Jefferson  and  Adams.  Nor 
did  he  meet  his  fate  in  battle.     But  he  died^ 

I  am  ashamed,  afraid  to  tell  it. 

Not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  old  State  House,  there  rose  some  years  ' 
ago,  an  edifice,  whose  .walls  were  black,  whose  only  echoes  were  sobs  and 
groans,  whose  ornaments,  some  iron  manacles  and  a  stout  timber  gibbet.  It 
seemed  like  a  Curse  frozen  into  stone,^a  Pestilence  impersonified  in  bars 
and  bolts  and  black  walls.  In  the  Revolution,  while  the  British  held  the 
city,  this  edifice  rung  all  day  and  night,  with  the  horrible  cries  of  rebel  pris-  * 
oners,  dying  the  death  of  dogs,  their  heart  eaten  up  by  a  Plagtie,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  filth  and  corruption  of  the  den.    AfVer  the  Revo* 
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lutioQ,  the  place  made  hideous  by  a  thousand  murders,  was  the  residence 
of  thieves,  pirates,  assassins,  felons  of  every  grade.  Among  the  Tarious 
groups  of  felons,  who  blasphemed  all  day  in  this  stone  Pandemonium,  there 
was  a  certain  class,  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  silence,  their  pale 
faces  stamped  with  mental  agony,  their  evident  superiority  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance and  education. 

Some  of  this  latter  class  were  men,  some  were  women ;  torn  from  their 
homes  by  the  hands  of  brutes,  in  the  shape  of  officers  of  the  law,  they  were 
hurled  through  the  gates,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  company  of  the  robber,  the 
pirate,  the  murderer. 

This  class  of  felons  were  guilty  of  a  hideous  crime,  deserving  of  worse 
penalties  than  theft  or  murder. 

They  were  called  Insolvent  Debtors. 

To  me,  this  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  has  ever  seemed  a  holy  thing, 
worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  New  Zealand,  when  burning  little  children  and 
innocent  women,  was  a  pleasant  pastime  for  the  jocular  cannibals.  It  is 
*'  indeed  a  blessed  law,  worthy  of  the  blood  and  tears  which  were  shed  in  the 
Revolution  to  establish  our  liberties.  It  merely  converts  your  honest  man 
into  a  felon,  inviting  him  most  cordially  to  commit  robbery,  forgery  or  mur- 
der, for  these  things  are  not  punished  with  half  the  severity  that  visits  the 
head  of  your  Unfortunate  Debtor.  Your  forger  can  buy  his  Law — some- 
times his  Judge — ^your  Murderer  may  procure  a  pardon  from  a  merciful 
Governor,  but  what  mercy  10  thore  for  the  wretch  who  owes  money,  which 
he  cannot  pay  ? 

In  order  more  effectutdly  to  demonstrate  the  beauty  of  this  law  as  it 
existed  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  all  its  purity,  let  me  beseech  you  to  look 
through  the  grated  windows  of  Walnut  street  gaol,  in  the  quiet  of  this  eve- 
ning hour. 

It  is  a  cell  that  we  behold ;  four  bare  walls,  a  chair  or  too,  a  miserable 
couch.  There  is  some  sunshine  here.  Yes,  the  evening  sun  shines  througb 
the  grates,  on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  and  lights  up  the  sad  face  of  the  Mother 
who  with  her  children  bends  over  the  couch.  You  must  not  mind  theii 
tears ;  you  must  laugh  at  their  sobs,  for  the  Husband,  the  Father,  who 
writhes  on  that  couch,  is  an  Insolvent  Debtor. 

He  was  once  a  man  of  noble  presence,  somewhat  tall  in  stature,  with  t 
frank,  ingenious  countenance,  deep  tranquil  eyes,  and  a  brow  that  bore  the 
*  marks  of  a  strong  intellect. 

Now,  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man — face,  form,  brow,  all  withered,  eyes 
dimmed,  and  jaw  fallen — ^he  quivers  on  the  couch  of  this  Walnut  street 
gaol. 

Why  this  change  ?     For  long  years,  pursued  by  honest  gentlemen,  with 

'  thin  lips,  pinched  faces,  eyes  bleared  with  the  lust  of  gain,  this  Man — for  he 

is  still  a  Man— has  went  through  all  the  tortures  with  which  poets,  in  their 

imaginary  hells,  afflict  the  damned.   They  have  hounded  him  in  the  streeti, 
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in  the  church,  in  the  house,  yelling  a  kind  Of  bloodhound's  bay  all  the  while, 
and.  at  last  driven  him  into  the  gaol. 

He  is  there,  dying ;  his  wife,  his  children  by  his  side.  The  curses  of 
pirates,  thieves,  pickpockets,  murderers,  echo  through  the  iron-banded 
door. 

Mother  !  Take  your  children  by  the  hand  ;  lead  them  to  the  window  ; 
bid  them  look  through  the  green  trees,  and  behold  yonder  steeple  glittering 
in  the  sun.     That  is  Independence  Hall. 

And  here,  on  the  debtor*s  couch,  in  the  felon's  gaol,  lies  one  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here,  dying  in  slow  agony, 
writhes  the  man  who  gave  arms  to  Washington,  money  to  Congress,  and 
by  his  resolute  energy,  saved  his  country  in  the  darkest  hour  of  peril. 

Robert  Morris  dying  in  a  felon's  gaol 

It  is  too  much !  For  the  honor  of  our  country,  for  the  sake  of  that 
respect  which  honest  shame  and  honorable  poverty  claims  in  every  clime, 
among  all  men,  we  cannot  go  on. 

But  those  times,  when  Men  were  made  felons  by  the  holy  law  of  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt  have  passed  away.  The  law  exists  no  longer  in  any 
civilized  community.  It  is  true,  that  in  two  or  three  barbarous  despotisms 
— we  cannot  call  them  states — this  law  does  yet  remain  in  force,  but  this 
merely  leaves  us  to  infer,  that  tlie  majority  of  its  honest  citizens  are  felons, 
needing  infamous  enactments  to  keep  them  in  order. 

No  man  can  call  himself  an  American  citizen,  who  dwells  in  such  a 
community,  or  submits  to  such  a  despotism. 

What  beautiful  words  these  are  for  history,  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
each  other — Robert  Morris  !     A  felon's  gaol  ! 

XX.— THE  LA8T  OF  THE  8IGNER8. 

Come  to  the  window,  old  man'! 

Come,  and  look  your  last  upon  this  beautiful  earth  !  The  day  is  dying ; 
the  year  is  dying ;  you  are  dying  ;  so  light  and  leaf  and  life,  mingle  in  one 
common  death,  as  they  shall  mingle  in  one  resurrection. 

Clad  in  a  dark  morning  gown,  that  revealed  the  outlines  of  his  tall  form, 
now  bent  with  age-— once  so  beautiful  in  itjs  erect  manhood — be  rises  from 
his  chair,  which  is  covered  with  pillows,  and  totters  to  the  window,  spread 
ing  forth  his  thin  white  hands. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  old  man's  face,  that  combines  all  the  "Sweetness  of 
childhood,  with  the  vigor  of  matured  intellect  ?  Snow-white  hair  falling,  in 
flakes  around  a  high  and  open  brow,  eyes  that  gleam  with  mild  clear  light, 
a  mouth  moulded  in  an  expression  of  benignity  almost  divine  ? 

It  is  the  Fourteenth  of  November^  1832  ;  the  hour  is  sunset,  and  the  man 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  the  labt  of  the  signers. 

Ninety-five  years  of  age,  a  weak  and  trembling  old  man,  he  has  sum* 

u2 
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moned  all  his  strength  and  gone  along  the  carpeted  chamber  to  the  window, 
his  dark  gown  contested  with  the  purple  curtains. 
He  is  the  last ! 

or  the  noble  Fif\y-Six,  who  in  the  Revolution  stood  forth,  undismayed 
by  the  axe  oi;  gibbet,  their  mission  the  freedom  of  an  age,  the  salvation  of  a 
country,  he  alone  remains  ! 

One  by  one  the  pillars  have  crumbled  from  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and 
now  the  last — a  trembling  column — glows  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  is  about  to  fall. 
Bui  for  the  pillar  that  crumbles  there  is  no  hope,  that  it  shall  ever  tower 
aloft  in  its  pride  again,  while  for  this  old  man  about  to  sink  in  the  night  of 
the  grave,  there  is  a  glorious  hope.  His  memory  will  live.  His  soul  will 
live,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  its  God,  but  on  the  tongues  and  in  the 
hearts  of  millions.  The  band  in  which  he  counts  one,  can  never  be 
forgotten.     The  last ! 

As  the  venerable  man  stands  before  us,  the  declining  day  imparts  a  warm 
Hush  to  his  face,  ^nd  surrounds  his  brow  with  a  halo  of  light.     His  lips 
move  without  a  sound  ;  he  is  recalling  the  scenes  of  the  Declaration,  he  is 
murmuring  the  names  of  hi^  brothers  in  the  good  work. 
All  gone  but  him  ! 

Upon  the  woods — dyed  with  the  rainbow  of  the  closing  year — upon  the 
stream,  darkened  by  masses  of  shadow,  upon  the  homes  peeping  out  from 
among  the  leaves,  falls  mellowing  the  last  light  of  the  declining  day. 
He  will  never  see  the  sun  rise  again. 

He  feels  that  the  silver  cord  is  slowly,  gently  loosening ;  he  knows  that 
the  golden  bowl  is  crumbling  at  the  fountain's  brink.  But  Death  comes  on 
him  as  a  sleep,  as  a  pleasant  dream,  as  a  kiss  from  beloved  lips  ! 

He  feels  that  the  land  of  his  birth  has  become  a  Mighty  People,  and 
thanks  God  that  he  was  permitted  to  behold  its  blossoms  of  hope,  ripen  into 
full  life. 

In  the  recess  near  the  window,  you  behold  an  altar  of  prayer ;  above  it, 
glowing  in  the  fading  light,  the  Image  of  Jesus  seems  smiling  even  in 
agony,  around  that  death-chamber. 

The  old  man  turns  aside  from  the  window.  Tottering  on  he  kneels  be- 
side the  altar,  his  long  dark  robe  drooping  over  the  floor.  He  reaches  forth 
his  white  hands  ;  he  raises  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  Cmcified. 

There  in  the  sanctity  of  an  old  man's  last  prayer,  we  will  leave  him. 
There  where  amid  the  deepening  shadows,  glows  the  Image  of  the  Saviour, 
there  where  the  light  falls  over  the  mild  face,  the  wavy  hair,  and  tranquil 
eyes  of  the  aged  patriarch. 

The  smile  of  the  Saviour  was  upon  the  Declaration  on  that  perilous  day, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  and  now  that  its  promise  has  brightened  into 
fruition,  He  seems — he  does  smile  on  it  again — even  as  his  sculptured 
image  meets  the  dying  gaze  of  Charies  Carroll  of  Carrolton, 
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THE  VIOLATOR  OF  THE  GRAVE. 

• 

Among  the  many  wretches  who  skulk  in  the  dens  of  a  large  city,  there 
is  one  whose  very  name  excites  a  sensation  of  overwhelming  disgust. 

It  is  not  the  Thief,  for  even  he  driven  mad  by  hunger  and  pilfering  a 
crust,  to  keep  life  in  him,  may  have  some  virtues.  Nor  is  it  the  Murderer, 
who  plunges  his  knife  from  a  dark  alley  into  the  back  of  the  wayfarer,  re- 
turning home  to  his  wife  and  children.  Nor  yet  the  Hangman,  who  for  a 
few  dollars,  puts  on  a  mask  of  crape,  moi^nts  a  gibbet,  and  chokes  a  human 
being  in  slow  agony  to  death,  all  in  the  name  of  the  Law.  Nor  is  it  the 
miserable  vagabond  of  the  large  city,  who  covered  with  rags  and  sores, 
sleeps  at  night  in  the  ditch,  picks  his  food  from  the  gutter's  filth,  and  is 
found  dead  some  morning  with  a  bottle  of  alcoholic  poison  beside  him,  and 
no  one,  not  even  a  dog,  to  claim  his  corse. 

The  Wretch  of  whom  we  speak,  must  in  point  of  ignominy  claim  prece- 
dence over  all  these.  Thief,  Murderer,  Hangman,  Vagabond.  He  goes  at 
dead  of  night,  into  the  silence  of  the  graveyard,  and  with  spade  and  axe  in 
hand,  roots  out  from  the  consecrated  earth  the  coffin  of  some  one,  fondly 
beloved — it  may  be  a  Father,  a  Sister,  a  Wife,  a  Mother — and  coolly 
splintering  the  lid  drags  forth  the  corse,  huadles  it  grotesquely  in  his 
sack,  and  sells  it  for  a  few  dollars. 

Polite  language  has  no  name  for  this  wretch,  who  like  a  fiendish  beast 
makes  a  meal  from  the  dead,  but  in  the  language  of  those  who  purchase  his 
wares,  he  is  called  a  Bodt-Snatcher. 

A  great  painter  once  maintained  a  learned  argument  in  favor  of  the 
strange  fancy,  that  every  human  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  face 
of  some  animal.  I  am  not  disposed  to  affirm  the  truth  of  this  supposition, 
but  a  fancy  has  ofVen  arisen  in  my  mind,  that  for  every  depraved  wretch 
whom  we  find  skulking  in  rags  in  the  holes  of  a  large  city,  there  may  be 
found  another  wretch  precisely  similar,  in  the  fine  mansions,  and  beneath 
the  broadcloth  garments  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes. 

The  thief  who  shivering  in  rags  and  gnawed  with  hunger  rots  in  the 
ditch,  has  his  parallel  in  the  Thief  who  dressed. in  satin,  sits  perched  on  a 
banker's  desk,  robbiug  widows  and  orphans  with  religious  deliberation.  So 
the  Hangman  who  chokes  to  death  for  a  few  dollars,  reminds  us  of  the 
Bribed  Judge,  who  for  his  price — say  a  thousand  dollars — will  sentence  to 
the  gallows  an  innocent  man,  or  set  free  the  murderer  of  a  mother. 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  fellow  of  the  grave-violator-^the  Bodt- 
Snatchbr  of  polite  life  ? 

Look  yonder,  my  dear  friend,  and  behold  a  magnificent  saloon  brilliantly 

lighted,  and  crowded  with  one  dense  mass  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 

wear  rich  apparel  and  come  elegantly  in  carriages,  with  liveried  negroeSi 
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and  coats  of  anns,  and  all  other  indications  of  an  excessively  lefined 
aristocracy. 

These  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  turn  their  eyes  to  one  point.  Behold  the 
point  of  interest !  While  silks  rustle,  and  plumes  wave,  and  eye-glasses 
move  to  and  fro,  behold  under  the  glare  of  the  chandelier,  a  man  of  middle 
age,  clad  in  sober  black,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  lays  the  rdl 
of  paper /on  the  desk,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  lifls  his  head. 

It  is  a  staking  face  !  The  hue  yellow,  its  texture  parchment,  the  eyes 
pale  grey,  the  lips  pinched  until  they  are  invisible,  the  whole  physiognomy 
reminding  you  of  a  skull,  dressed  up  for  a  Christmas  pantomime  by  the 
buffoon  of  a  circus. 

Who  is  this  individual  ?  Hark !  He  speaks  in  a  soft  silvery  voice,  with 
a  gestur^that  reminds  you  of  a  hyena  prowling  round  the  fresh  mould  of  a 
new  made  grave. 

That  my  friends,  is  the  Body-Snatcrer  of  polite  life.  He  does  not,  like 
his  brother,  the  grave-violator  of  the  hut,  steal  a  corse  and  sell  it  for  a  few 
dollars,  but  he  does  something  more.  He  takes  up  the  Memories  of  the 
Dead,  and  so  covers  them  with  his  venom,  that  History  can  no  more  re- 
cognize her  heroes,  than  you  can  the  corse  which  lies  mangled  on  the 
dissecting  table. 

This  Body-Snatcher  of  the  lecture  room  does  not  ravage  graveyards ;  no ! 
History  is  a  graveyard  to  him,  and  he  tears  souls  from  their  shrines,  and 
withers  hearts  into  dust  He  would  be  very  indignant,  were  you  to  intro- 
duce him  to  his  brother,  the  Body-Snatcher  of  the  hut,  and  yet  the  grave- 
yard mould,  on  the  hands  of  the  ragged  wretrh,  is  holy  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  compared  with  one  shred  of  the  apparel  worn  by  the  finely-dressed 
Body-Snatcher  of  the  lecture  room. 

Behold  him  as  he  stands  there,  before  his  aristocratic  audience,  in  his 
sober  black  apparel  and  skull-like  face ;  listen  to  his  voice,  as  for  a  weary 
fiour,  he  belabors  dead  men  with  libels,  calls  their  corses-^Goward !  and 
lets  his  base  soul  forth,  to  slander  among  the  gr:gves  of  heroes. 

How  far  these  remarks  will  apply  to  a  recent  Reviewer  of  Thomas 
Paine,  we  will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  reader. 

This  Reviewer,  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  as  he  merely  forms 
"one  in  the  large  class  of  lecturers  and  essayists  to  which  he  belongs,  deter- 
mined to  deliver  before  an  American  audience,  a  sketch  of  the  life,  writingf, 
and  death  of  the  author  of  ^  Common  Sense."  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  had  made  ample  preparations  for  the  task.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
iie  had  added  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  bank- 
ing, and  all  the  ways  and  windings  of  the  science  of  politics.  The  eon- 
plete  statue  of  his  character,  moulded  from  the  bar,  the  bank,  and  the  ba^ 
room,  shapen  of  the  most  incongrous  materials,  was  mellowed  and  refined 
by  a  warm  glow  of  morality.     This  was  what  made  it  so  charming  to  bear 
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the  lecturer  discourse  of  Thomas  Paine ;  he  was  so  eminently  moral,  so 
financially  pure,  so  legally  just  and  politically  religious  ! 

As  he  rises  before  us,  with  his  green  bag  in  one  hand,  his  last  political 
letter  in  the  other,  let  us  hear  him  discourse  of  the  man  whom  Washington 
delighted  to  call  his  friend. 

He  observed : 

*  That  to  dig  from  an  almost  forgotten  grave,  the  intellectual  character  of 
Thomas  Paine,  the  object  of  violent  obloquy  during  life,  and  of  contumely 
after  death,  might  not  be  without  its  uses.  It  might  be  done  now,  without 
oflfence,  without  injustice.  Many  a  teacher  of  pernicious  doctrine,  had  by 
the  purity  of  his  domestic  relations,  left  behind  him  a  sort  of  protective 
character. — There  were  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  or  those  who  knew 
surviving  relatives  and  friends,  who  disarmed  even  just  criticism,  and  stand- 
ing  around  the  grave  claimed  pity  for  themselves  if  not  for  the  poor  inhabit 
tants  below. — ' 

This  is  beautiful,  considered  merely  as  a  classic  sentiment,  but  divine  as 
a  moral  apothegm.  Let  us  illustrate  its  force  by  an  exanple.  We  all 
know  that  there  were  other  Traitors  beside  Arnold  in  the  Revolution,  who 
escaped  disgrace  and  the  gallows,  made  monet  by  chaffering  with  both 
parties,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  a  suspicious  sanctity,  leaving  a  dubious 
fame  to  their  children.  Suppose  I  was  to  go  forth  on  some  dark  night,  to 
the  grave  of  one  of  those  Traitors,  take  up  his  corse,  strip  from  it  the  mark 
of  patriotism,  and  show  it  by  the  light  of  history,  a  base  and  dishonored 
thing,  for  all  its  thick  coating  of  gold  ?  Would  not  this  be  perfectly  fair 
admirably  just  ?  Ves^  shrieks  a  Relative  of  the  Traitor,  who  stands  palsied 
and  trembling  on  the  brink  of  his  Ancestor's  grave,  *  It  is  fair  ^  it  is  just  I 
But  spare  the  traitor  for  the  sake  of  his  descendants  !  It  is  true,  he  bar- 
gained  with  both  parties,  it  is  true  he  heaped  up  gold  by  his  double  treason, 
it  is  true  that  these  facts  are  written  down  by  men  who  never  lied,  and 
only  kept  in  the  shade  by  the  wealth  of  the  Traitor'*s  descendatUs,  but 
spare  him  for  the  sake  of  those  descendants  !  Spare  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  respectable  sonnections  I     Spare  him  for  the  sake  of  his  Gold  /'' 

And  I  would  spare  him.     Who  can  doubt  it?     The  lecturer  himself, 

with  all  his  serene  purity,  and  severe  love  of  morality,  would  deal  gently, 

very  gently  with  the  memory  of  a  Masked  Traitor,  who  died  wealthy  and 

left  a  dubious  glory  to  his  children. 

**  But — "  continues  our  gifted  friend,  **  Thomas  Paine  had  none  of  these. 
He  was  childless,  friendless.  Nor  was  there  a  human  being  in  this  wide 
world,  who  cared  a  jot  for  him  or  his  memory." 

Yes,  it  is  just !  Go  to  the  grave  of  this  childless,  friendless  man  ;  lift 
from  his  ashes  the  coffin  lid ;  bring  forth  his  skull,  and  cover  it  with  the 
saliva  of  an  honest  lawyer's  indignation  !  He  has  no  gold  to  buy  immunity 
from  history ;  no  friends  to  stand  beside  his  grave,  beseeching  pity  for  the 
poor  inhabitant  below.     *  The  Lion  is  dead,  and  a  dog  may  rend  him  now.'. 

It  may  be  true,  eloquent  and  honest  Reviewer,  that  not  a  '<  human  being 
in  the  wide  world  cares  a  jot  for  him  or  his  memory  now,^*  but  there  was 
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a  time,  when  Washington,  JefTerson,  Adams  called  him  friend,  and  Benja- 
min Rush  styled  him  the  foreranner  of  JeS'erson,  in  the  great  work  of  Inde- 
pendence.    These  men  after  a  fashion,  may  be  called  human  beings. 

But  what  estimate  do  you  place  on  the  phrase  '  human  being  F'  Does  it 
mean,  in  your  way  of  thinking,  an  artful  pettifogger,  who  fattens  on  the 
frauds  of  banks,  and  grows  famous  in  the  annals  of  political  iniquity  ?  Then 
not  a  *  human  being  *  in  the  wide  world  cares  a  jot  for  Thomas  Paine  or 
his  memory.  For  Thomas  Paine,  with  all  his  errors,  ever  directed  the 
lightning  of  his  pen  against  such  human  beings. 

Or,  by  *  human  being,'  do  you  mean  a  man  who  gets  his  bread  by  honest 
toil,  and  scorns  to  bow  down  to  treason,  though  it  comes  masked  in  gold,  and 
refuses  to  reverence  a  Traitor's  blood,  though  it  has  been  diluted  in  the  veins 
of  some  half  dozen  generations  ? 

Ten  thousand  such  *  human  beings,'  scattered  through  this  Union,  at  this 
hour,  *  care  a  jot '  for  the  memory  of  Thomas  Paine.  Ten  thousand  noble 
hearts  pity  his  faults,  admire  his  virtues,  and  throb  with  the  strong  pulsa- 
tions  of  scorn,  when  they  behold  his  skull  polluted  by  the  leper's  touch. 

The  lecturer,  in  his  career  about  the  grave  of  Paine,  exhibits  two  remark- 
able qualities  in  great  perfection,  critical  acumen  and  love  of  truth.  So  well 
does  he  love  truth,  that  he  dangles  at  her  heels  continually,  his  deep  passion* 
for  the  coy  beauty  filling  with  modest  blushes,  and  preventing  him  forever, 
from  any  actual  contact  with  her.  So  fine  is  the  temper  of  the  critical  steel 
which  he  wields,  that  even  while  he  is  supposed  to  be  flashing  it  before  your 
eyes,  you  cannot  see  it.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  made  an  art,  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  of  avoiding  a  solemn  truth,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  criti- 
cising a  book  or  passage  into  nothing,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  maxim  : 
«*  It  is  a  base  thing  to  lie  at  a//,  but  to  lie  like  truth,  or  lie  by  insinuation 
is  the  work  of  an  intellectual  assassin.** 

Our  Reviewer,  in  his  attempts  to  display  his  great  powers,  occasionally 
rises  into  the  sublime,  or  at  all  events,  into  something  very  near  it,  the 
ridiculous :   he  reminds  us  of  Paine's  remark : 

'*  The  sublime  of  the  critics,  like  some  parts  of  Edmund  Burke's  sublime 
and  beautiful,  is  like  a  wind-mill  just  visible  in  a  fog,  which  imagination 
might  distort  into  a  fiying  mountain,  or  an  archangel,  or  a  flock  of  wild 
geese." 

Let  us  look  at  his  criticism :  He  calls  "  Common  Sense"  a  diatribe 
against  king,  queens  and  prelates. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  word.  It  would  not  do  for  our  lecturer  to  call 
this  book  a  vulgar  attack  against  kings,  queens  and  prelates,  for  he  is  well 
aware,  that  its  most  violent  passages,  in  relation  to  these  holy  personages, 
are  copied,  word  for  word,  from  the  Book  of  God  ;  Samuel's  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  the  Hebrews,  against  the  monstrosites  of  monarchy,  being  quoted  in 
full.  But  he  calls  it  a  *  diatribe.*  Choice  word  !  Let  us  see  how  it  will 
look  in  another  connection.     <  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
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,diairibe  against  King  George/  or  *  Washington's  farewell  address  a  diattibe 
against  the  evils  of  party  spirit'  There  is  about  as  much  vulgarity  in  either 
of  those  productions,  as  in  Paine's  Common  Sense ;  the  word  *  diatribe ' 
would,  in  the  mouth  of  our  lecturer,  eminently  apply  to  them. 

Again,  with  a  gravity  as  commendable  as  that  of  the  Italian  friar,  who 
addressed  his  cap  as  Martin  Luther,  and  completely  vanquished  his  speech- 
less Antagonist,  who  of  course,  did  not  utter  a  word  in  reply, — the  Reviewer 
of  Paine  observes : 

'*  Common  Sense — a  book  of  no  particular  merit,  owing  its  celebrity  and 
power  to  its  being  well-timed.** 

Very  good.  Wasbingtons  attack  at  Trenton,  was  by  no  means,  such  a 
great  affair  as  Napoleon's  battle  of  Waterloo,  yet  still  it  had  one  merit — it 
was  well-timed.  Napoleon's  coming  back  from  Elba,  was  remarkably 
common-place,  but — well-timed.  Cortez  burning  his  ships,  did  a  very  tame 
thing,  imitated  from  Alexander  the  Great|^yet  withal  it  was  well-timed. 

That  Common  Sense  should  have  been  well-timed,  seems  a  small  thing 
in  our  reviewer's  eyes.  To  be  sure,  it  aroused  a  nation  into  Thought,  or 
rather,  gave  its  burning  thought  a  tongue  as  deep  and  tempestuous  as  the 
voice  of  thunder  ;  to.  be  sure,  it  wrote  the  word  **  Independence"  in  every 
heart,  by  one  bold  effort,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Declaration,  yet  still  it 
is  a  very  tame  affair  :   merely  "  well-timed." 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  our  lecturer's  production.  It  may  be 
as  powerful  as  a  speech  in  the  Criminal  Court,  adroit  as  a  banker's  specu- 
lation, impetuous  as  a  politician's  letter,  offering  to  bribe  voters,  by  whole 
counties,  yet  still  it  is  not  well-timed.  The  day  may  come  when  it  will 
merit  that  praise.  In  some  distant  golden  age,  when  the  temples  of  religion 
will  bear  the  inscription  *  To  lie  is  to  worship  God,'  and  the  only  capital 
offence,  punishable  with  death,  will  be  the  utterance  of  a  Truth,  and  then — 
but  not  till  then — this  Reviewer's  lecture  will  be  well-timed. 

Let  us  look  at  this  book  of  **  no  particular  merit :"  for  a  work  so  weak, 

this  is  a  somewhat  forcible  sentence. 

**  Government,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  innocence  ;  the  palaces  of 
kings  are  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  bowers  of  paradise.*^ 

Listen  to  Common  Sense  on  Monarchy : 

*•  For  monarchy  in  every  instance  is  the  Popery  of  government.  To  the 
evil  of  monarchy  we  have  added  that  of  hereditary  succession  ;  and  as  the 
first  is  a  degradation  and  lessening  of  ourselves,  so  the  second,  claimed  as  a 
matter  of  right,  is  an  insult  and  imposition  on  posterity.  For  all  men  being 
originally  equals,  no  one  by  birth,  could  have  a  right  to  set  up  his  own 
family,  in  perpetual  preference  to  all  others  for  ever,  and  though  himself 
might  deserve  some  decent  degree  of  honors  of  his  cotempK>raries,  yet  his 
descendants  might  be  far  too  unworthy  to  inherit  them.  One  of  the  strongest 
natural  proofs  of  the  folly  oi  iiereditary  right  in  Kings,  is  that  nature  dis- 
approves it,  otherwise  she  would  not  so  frequently  turn  it  into  ridicule,  by 
giving  mankind  an  Ass  for  a  lAon.** 
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Here  is  an  opinion  which  no  doubt  shocked  King  George,  and  oar  elo- 
quent reviewer,  with  the  same  deep  horror : 

**  or  more  worth  is  one  honest  man  to  society,  and  in  the  sight  ot  God, 
than  all  the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever  lived." 

With  regard  to  the  oft-repeated  watch- word  of  American  admirers  of 
England — **  Great  Britain  is  the  Mother  country/' — thus  speaks  Common 
Sense : 

•<  But  Britain  is  the  parent  country,  say  some.  Then  the  more  shame 
upon  her  conduct.  Even  brutes  do  not  devour  their  young,  nor  savages 
make  war  upon  their  families  ;  wherefore,  the  assertion,  if  true,  tdrns  to  her 
reproach  ;  but  it  happens  not  to  be  true,  or  only  partly  so,  and  the  phrase 
parent  or  mother  country  hath  been  jesuitically  adopted  by  the  king  and 
his  parasites,  with  a  low  papistical  design  of  gaining  an  unfair  bias  on  the 
credulous  weakness  of  our  minds.  Europe,  and  not  England,  is  the  parent 
country  of  America.  This  new  world  hath  been  the  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted lovers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Hither 
have  they  fled,  not  from  the  tender  embraces,  but  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
monster ;  and  it  is  so  far  true  of  England,  that  the  same  tyranny  which 
drove  the  first  emigrants  from  home,  pursues  their  descendants  still." 

Speaking  to  .those  persons  who  still   advocated   a  reconciliation  with 

England : 

''  But  if  you  say^  you  can  still  pass  the  violations  over,  then  I  ask,  hath 
your  house  been  burnt?  Hath  your  property  been  destroyed  before  your 
face  ?  Are  your  wife  and  children  destitute  of  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to 
live  on  ?  Have  you  lost  a  parent  or  a  child  by  their  hands,  and  yourself 
the  ruined  and  wretched  survivor  ?  If  you  have  not,  then  are  you  not  a 
judge  of  those  who  have.  But  if  you  have,  and  can  still  shake  hands  with 
the  murderers,  then  are  you  unworthy  the  name  of  husband,  father,  friend, 
or  lover,  and  whatever  may  be  your  rank  or  title  in  life,  you  have  the  heart 
of  a  coward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  sycophant." 

Again : 

Ye  that  tell  us  of  harmony  and  reconciliation,  can  ye  restore  to  us  the 
time  that  is  past  ?  Can  ye  give  to  prostitution  its  former  innocence  ?  Neither 
can  ye  reconcile  Britain  and  America.  The  last  cord  now  is  broken,  the 
people  of  England  are  presenting  addresses  against  us.  There  are  injuries 
which  nature  cannot  forgive ;  she  would  cease  to  be  nature  if  she  did.  As 
well  can  the  Iovcf  forgive  the  ravisher  of  his  mistress,  as  the  continent  for- 
give the  murders  of  Britain.  The  Almighty  hath  implanted  in  us  these 
inextinguishable  feelings,  for  good  and  wise  purposes.  They  are  the  guar- 
dians of  his  image  in  our  hearts,  and  distinguish  us  from  the  herd  of  common 
animals.  The  social  compact  would  dissolve,  and  justice  be  extirpated 
from  the  earth,  or  have  only  a  casual  existence  were  we  callous  to  the 
touches  of  affection.  The  robber  and  the  murderer  would  often  escape  un- 
punished, did  not  the  injuries  which  our  tempers  sustain,  provoke  us  into 
justice. 

'*  O !  ye  that  love  mankind !  Ye  that  dare  oppose,  not  only  the  tyranny, 
but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  old  world  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  haunted  around  the  globe.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  have  long  expelled  her.  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and 
England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart  O !  receive  the  fugitive,  and 
prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind." 
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This  rude  author  of  Common  Sense  had  some  idea  of  our  resources,; 

hear  him  in  his  iron-handed  style  : 

**  In  almost  every  article  of  defence  we  abound.  Hemp  flourishes  even  to 
rankness,  so  that  we  need  not  want  cordage.  Our  iron  is  superior  to  that 
of  other  countries.  Our  small  arms  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Cannon 
we  can  cast  at  pleasure.  Saltpetre  and  gunpowder  we  are  every  day  pro- 
ducing. Our  knowledge  is  hourly  improving.  Resolution  is  our  inherent 
character,  and  courage  hath  never  yet  forsaken  us.  Therefore,  what  is  it 
we  want?  Why  is  it  that  we  hesitate?  From  Britain  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  ruin.  If  she  is  once  admitted  to  the  government  of  America 
again,  this  continent  will  not  be  worth  living  in.  Jealousies  will  be  always 
arising,  insurrections  will  be  constantly  happening ;  and  who  will  go  forth 
to  quell  them  ?  Who  will  venture  his  life  to  reduce  to  own  countrymen  to 
a  foreign  obedience  ?  The  diflerence  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
respecting  some  unlocated  lands,  shows  the  insignificance  of  a  British  gov- 
ernment, and  fully  proves  that  nothing  but  continental  authority  can  regulate 
continental  matters." 

One  passage  more,  in  order  to  prove  the  puerility  of  the  work  : 

**  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  begin  the  world  over  again.  A  situation, 
similar  to  the  present,  hath  not  happened  since  the  d|ys  of  Noah  until  now. 
The  birthday  of  a  new  world  is  at  hand,  and  a  race  of  men,  perhaps  as 
numerous  as  all  Europe  contains,  are  to  receive  their  portion  of  freedom 
from  the  events  of  a  few  months.  The  reflection  is  awful — and  in  this 
point  of  view,  how  trifling,  how  ridiculous,  do  the  little  paltry  cavilings,  of 
a  few  weak  or  interested  men  appear,  when  weighed  against  the  business 
of  a  world." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Paine's  advice  to  great  men.     It  was  originally 

applied  to  Sir  William  Howe,  but  will  eminently  suit  our  reviewer : 

«*  But  how,  sir,  shall  we  dispose  of  you  ?  The  invention  of  a  statuary  is 
exhausted,  and  Sir  William  is  yet  unprovided  with  a  monument.  America 
is  anxious  to  bestow  her  funeral  favors  upon  you,  and  wishes  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  shall  distinguish  you  from  all  the  deceased  heroes  of  the  last 
war.  The  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  is  not  known  to  the  present 
age,  and  hieroglyphical  pageantry  hath  outlived  the  science  of  decyphering 
it.  Some  other  method,  therefore,  must  be  thought  of  to  immortalize  the 
new  knight  of  the  windmill  and  post.  Sir  William,  thanks  to  his  stars,  is 
not  oppressed  with  very  delicate  ideas.  He  has  no  ambition  of  being 
wrapped  up  and  handed  about  in  myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia.  Less  expensive 
odors  will  suffice ;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  simple  genius  of 
America  hath  discovered  the  art  of  preserving  bodies,  and  embellishing  them 
too,  with  much  greater  frugality  than  the  ancients.  In  balmage,  sir,  of  hum- 
ble tar,  you  will  be  as  secure  as  Pharoah,  and  in  a  hieroglyphic  of  feathers, 
rival  in  finery  all  the  mummies  of  Egypt." 

Do  you  not  think  that  these  passages  indicate  a  work  of  some  particular 

merit  ? — The  Reviewer  continues  his  critical  excursion  in  this  etyle : 

•*  He  next  wrote  the  ^  Crisis,"  a  series  of  papers,  sixteen  in  number ;  and 
designed  as  popular  appeals.  They  bore  the  signature  of'*  Common  Sense." 
The  first  words  of  the  first  number,  written  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  have  become  part  of  our  household  words : — **  These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls."  Yet,  it  is  manifest  that  with  all  Paine's 
aptitude  at  coining  popular  phrases,  there  was  no  spring  of  true  eloquence 
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in  him.  And  when  he  wrote  under  immediate  and  outward  pressure,  and 
without  an  opportunity  of  revision  and  slow  elaboration,  no  matter  how 
great  the  occasion  or  intense  the  excitement — he  wrote  feebly  and  impo- 
tently.  The  fourth  paper  dated  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  is 
given  as  an  instance." 

These  remarks  made  in  the  face  of  day,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  can 
only  be  answered  with  a  sentence  of  Thomas  Paine :  "  There  is  dignity  in 
the  warm  passions  of  a  whig,  which  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  cold  malice 
of  a  Tory.  In  the  one  nature  is  only  heated — in  the  other  she  \b 
poisoned." 

We  must  admit  that  the  lecturer  has  the  best  right  to  think  meanly  of 
Paine,  for  as  we  see  by  this  sentence,  Paine  had  but  an  inferior  opinion  of 
the  party  to  which  our  critical  friend  appertains. 

You  wilb  perceive  that  he  gives  this  short  article,  published  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  as  an  instance  of  impotence  in  style. 

This  impotent  essay,  written  in  the  fear  of  British  occupation  amid  the 

palpitations  of  popular  panic,  comprises  this  weak  line  : 

*<  We  fight  not  to  enslave,  but  to  set  a'  country  free,  and  to  make  room 
upon  the  earth  for  honest  men  to  live  in." 

— ^»*  There  was  no  spring  of  true  eloquence  in  him  !"     Pity  poor  Tom 

Paine  !     The  fountain  of  his  thoughts  did  not  flow  from  the  marble  portals 

of  a  bank — chartered  to  rob  by  wholesale — nor  from  the  miasmatic  corri- 

dors  of  a  Criminal  Court.     '*  There  was  no  spring  of  true  eloquence  in 

him !"     Weep  for  Tom  Paine !     Had  he  but  wielded  a  green  bag,  and 

'   written  letters  on  the  eve  of  a  popular  election,  kindly  oflTering  to  pay  for  a 

handsome  majority,  there  might  have  been  a  spring  of  true  eloquence  in  his 

breast,  but  as  the  case  stands  in  history,  he  was  but  an  Author  and  Poor ! 

Our  rich,  and  of  course  virtuous  reviewer,  thus  disposes  of  a  work  which 

Washington  and  La  Fayette  did  not  hesitate  to  honor  with  their  names  on 

the  dedication  page : 

"  It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  write  again  ;  and  in  rapid  succession, 
a  batch  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  were  published.  Among  them  was  the 
'«  Rights  of  Man,"  in  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  "  Reflections  ;"  and  though  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  may  smile  at  the  contrast,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
Paine  made  an  impression  in  Great  Britain.  His  grotesque  and  often 
vigorous  phrases  told  on  the  excited  mind  of  the  populace. 

"  A  batch  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  !"  Singular  felicity  of  phrase  ! 
Take  all  the  addresses  issued  by  Conventions  in  1775,  all  the  papers 
penned  by  Jefierson  or  Henry,  all  the  eloquent  appeals  impressed  with  the 
power  of  Adams  or  the  weight  of  Washington's  name,  and  you  have  not  a 
selection  of  the  noblest  gems  of  patriotism  and  literature,  but  a — *  batch  of 
revolutionary  pamphlets !' 

Our  lecturer's  morality  and  patriotism  all  must  admire.  To  slander  the 
childless  dead  is  no  sin.  To  write  Common  Sense,  and  awake  a  Nation 
into  a  sense  of  their  rights,  is  merely  to  pen  « a  diatribe.'     To  defend  the 
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rights  of  man  against  the  elegant  sycophant  of  royalty,  Edmand  Burke,  who 
thought  the  carcass  of  monarchy  was  beautiful  because  he  flung  flowers 
upon  its  festering  pollution,  and  concealed  the  worms  upon  its  brow  with 
the  mushroom  blosspms  of  metaphor,  is  not  to  do  a  noble  deed,  but  simply 
to  write  one  of  a — ••  batch  of  revolutionary  pamphlets." 

But  it  seems  the  fellow's**  grotesque  and  vigorous  phrases  told  on  the  ex- 
cited mind  of  the  populace."  Yes  :  so  the  grotesque  and  vigorous  phrases 
of  Samuel  Adams  told  on  the  excited  mind  of  the  populace,  who  in  Boston 
Harbor  disguised  as  Indians,  drowned  a  cargo  of  British  tea. 

Here  is  one  of  the  grotesque  and  vigorous  phrases  of  Thomas  Paine, 
selected  at  random  from  the  Rights  of  Man : 

**  If  systems  of  government  can  be  introduced  less  expensive,  and  more 
productive  of  general  happiness,  than  those  which  have  existed,  ail  attempts 
to  oppose  their  progress  will  in  the  end  prove  fruitless.  Reason,  like  time, 
will  make  its  own  way,  and  prejudice  will  fall  in  the  combat  with  interest. 
If  universal  peace,  harmony,  civilization  and  commerce  are  ever  to  be  the 
happy  lot  of  man,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  governments.  All  the  monarchical  governments  are 
military.  War  is  their  trade,  plunder  and  1'evenue  their  objects.  While 
such  governments  continue,  peace  has  not  the  absolute  security  of  a  day. 
What  is  the  history  of  all  monarchical  governments  but  a  disgustful  picture 
of  human  wretchedness,  and  the  accidental  respite  of  a  few  years  repose  ? 
Wearied  with  war,  and  tired  of  human  butchery,  they  sat  down  to  rest  and 
called  it  peace.  This  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  heaven  intended 
for  man  ;  and  if  this  be  moharchy,  well  might  monarchy  be  reckoned  among 
the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

Doubdess  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  will  smile  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke's  reflections  and  Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.  Burke 
was  an  elegant  gentleman  in  a  court  dress,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  button- 
hole. Paine  but  a  man,  with  the  garb  of  a  freeman  upon  his  form.  Burke 
with  his  pretty  figures -and  dainty  words,  wept  for  the  French  King  and 
cried  his  eyes  out  of  their  sockets  for  Marie  Antoinette.  Paine  the  vulgar 
fellow,  reserved  his  tears  for  the  hundred  millions  of  France,  who  had  been 
ground  into  powder  by  this  king  and  his  predecessors  in  iniquity,  for  the 
women,  the  poor  women  of  that  enslaved  land,  who  for  ages  had  been 
made  the  tool  of  a  tyrant's  lust  or  the  victims  of  his  power.  Burke  reminds 
us  of  a  spectator  of  a  barbarous  murder,  who  instead  of  defending  the  pros- 
trate woman  from  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  coolly  takes  paper  and  pencil 
from  his  pocket  and  begins  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  exclaiming  as  the  blood 
streams  from  the  victim's  throat — **  What  a  striking  picture  !"  Paine  is 
merely  an  honest  member  of  the  **  populace,"  for  while  Burke  maizes  his 
picture,  he  springs  at  the  murderer's  throat,  and  rescues  the  bleeding  woman 
from  his  knife. 

Meanwhile  our  lecturer  stands  quietly  by,  and  'smiles  at  the  contrast' 
between  the  elegant  Burke  and  the  vulgar  Paine. 

We  might  crowd  our  pages  with  illustrations  of  Thomas  Paine's  pow«r. 
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We  might  snATer  him  to  speak  for  himself,  in  his  clear-thoughted,  iron- 
tongued  style.  And  yet  whole  pages,  extracted  from  his  works,  stamped 
with  genius  and  glittering  with  beauties,  bear  no  more  (Comparison  to  the 
full  volume  of  his  intellect,  than  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  or — to  use  an  imper- 
fect comparison — than  the  linstinctiTe  malignity  of  a  hyena,  to  the  cold- 
blooded malice  of  our  Reviewer. 

They  have  been  more  read,  more  quoted,  more  copied,  than  any  political 
papery  ever  written.  We  hazard  nothing,  when  we  state,  that  our  ablest 
statesmen,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  freely  used  the  pages  of  Paine,  in 
their  best  papers,  in  some  instances  without  a  word  of  credit.  Such  phrases 
as  **  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls,"  have  become  repubhcan 
scripture  in  every  American  heart. 

You  will  be  surprised,  reader,  after  perusing  these  passages,  at  th^  hardi- 
hood of  our  lecturer,  who  with  all  his  love  of  truth,  prepers  Barke  to  Paine, 
King  George  to  Washington,  the  applause  of  an  aristocratic  audience  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  populace. 

You  will  be  somewhat  indignant  withal ;  while  the  strong  throb  of  honest 
anger, — if  the  bite  of  a  reptile  can  excite  anger — swells  your  bosom,  you 
will  be  induced  to  ask  this  Reviewer — *  Could  you  not  be  a  man  for  once 
in  your  life  ?  Scorned  by  the  living,  could  you  not  leave  the  dead  alone  ? 
Were  there  not  other  graves  to  desecrate,  other  sknUs  on  which  to  vent 
your  venom.  Nay !  Why,  in  your  ferocious  appetite  for  dead  men*s 
bones,  you  did  not  dis-inter  a  Traitor  of  the  Revolution,  who  has  come 
down  to  our  time,  baptised  in  a  miserable  glory  ?' 

But  these  words  would  have  been  lost  on  the  Violator  of  the  Grave.  He 
wished  to  build  a  character  for  religion  and  morality.  Paine  was  the  author 
of  a  deistical  work  ;  Paine  died  childless.  The  Grave-Violator  beheld  this 
glorious  opportunity  !  He  could  abuse  the  deistical  author,  and  slander  the 
childless  dead  !  His  reputation  as  a  defender  of  ];pligion  would  be  estab- 
lished ;  he,  the  coiner  of  falsehoods  as  base  as  a  Malay's  steel,  would  be 
quoted  as  a — Christian  ! 

Christianity  was  to  be  indebted  for  a  character  to  him,  who  in  sober 
charity,  had  none  to  spare. 

But  he  overshot  his  mark.  While  he  dealt  a  just  rebuke  to  the  Infidel, 
lie  should  have  spared  the  Patriot  While  he  took  the  last  years  of  Paine*s 
life,  and  held  them  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  cold  and  heartless  crowd,  he 
should  have  stepped  lightly  over  his  Revolutionary  career.  For  in  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  there  was  an  old  man,  who  remembered  Thomas  Paine,  writing 
his  Crisis,  in  1776,  and  tracking  his  bloody  footsteps  in  the  snow,  while  t 
certain  officer  of  the  Continental  army,  was  basely  bargaining  with  the 
enemy  and  hungering  to  be  bought. 

While  he  struck  his  coward's  blow  upon  the  dead  man's  skull,  he  should 
have  heard  the  whisper  of  prudence — "  Take  care  !  There  are  other  dead 
than  Thomas  Paine  !     There  are  other  traitors  than  Benedict  Arnold  !" 
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As  a  specimen  of  our  Reriewer'a  lore  of  truth,  we  need  only  make  a 
reference  to  the  passage  of  his  lecture,  in  which  he  states,  that  Paine,  ia 
Paris,  *  voted  for  the  abolition  of  Royalty^  and  the  trial  of  the  King.^ 
This  is  all  he  tells  us.  He  does  not  say  how  he  voted  on  the  trial  of  the 
King ;  that  would  not  serve  his  purpose.  He  merely  ^  voted."  He  may 
have  voted  life !  or  death !  but  the  lecturer  dares  not  condescend  to  say  a 
word.  His  object  is  to  leave  the  impression  on  your  mind,  that  Paine  voted 
for  the  execution  of  the  Monarch,  when  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  he  nobly 
defended  Louis  from  the  penalty  of  death,  and  in  the  most  lowering  hour  of 
the  Convention,  pointed  to  the  United  States  as  an  asylum  for  guilty  Royalty. 

Which  is  most  contemptible,  the  bold  utterance,  or  the  snake-like  insinu- 
ation of  a  Lie  ?     The  bite  of  the  bull-dog,  or  the  hiss  of  the  viper  ? 

The  hatred  which  the  lecturer  bears  to  Paine,  does  not  even  cease  with 
his  death.     Listen — 

**  About  ten  years  after  Paine's  death,  Cobbett  made  a  pilgrimage  to  New 
Rochelle,  disinterred  the  mouldering  bones,  and  removed  them  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  a  piece  of  independent  and  ineffectual  mockery.  The 
bones  of  the  scoffer  were  looked  on  by  such  of  the  British  people  as  knew 
any  thing  about  them^  with  no  more  regard  than  the  anatomical  student 
bestowed  on  the  unknown  carcass  before  himJ** 

I  i\o  not  know  your  opinion,  but  were  I  to  meet  the  wretch  who  wrote 
the  italicized  sentence,  on  a  dark  night,  by  the  lonely  roadside,  I  would  at 
once  look  for  the  knife  or  pistols  in  his  hands,  and  prepare  to  defend  my 
life  from  the  attack  of  an  assassin. 

'*  The  unknown  carcass*'  had  once  embodied  a 'soul  which  Washington 
recognized  in  words  like  these  : 

Rocky-Hill,  Sept.,  10th,  1783. 

I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  at  this  place,  that  you  are  at  Borden- 
town.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy,  I  know  not.  Be 
it  for  either,  for  both,  or  whatever  it  may,  if  you  will  come  to  this  place, 
and  partake  with  me,  I  shall  b(^  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you. 

Your  presence  may  remind  congress  of  your  past  services  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  impress  them,  command  my  best  exertions 
with  freedom,  as  they  will  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one,  who  entertains  a 
lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  your  works,  and  who,  with  much  pleasure, 
subscribes  himself.  Your  sincere  friend, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

If  it  were  possible  at  this  late  day,  to  recover  the  skeletons  of  Judas 
Iscariot  and  Benedict  Arnold,  much  as  I  despise  these  melancholy  examples 
of  human  frailty,  I  would  not  insult  even  their  bones,  by  placing  tlie 
"  carcass"  of  this  Reviewer  in  their  company. 

The  wretch  who  can  thus  insult  the  dead,  ia  not  worthy  of  a  resting 
place,  even  among  traitors.  Did  I  believe  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of- 
transmigration  of  souls,  I  would  know  where  to  look  for  the  soul  of  this 
Reviewer,  after  death.  There  is  an  animal  that  fattens  on  corses :  it  is 
called  the  hyena. 
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But  our  task  is  done.  We  hare  gone  through  the  nauseous  falsehoodf, 
the  vulgar  spite,  tHe  brutal  malignity  of  this  man,  and  felt  inclined  in  his 
case,  to  reverse  our  religious  creed  and  believe  in  Total  Dep^vity.  He 
cannot  claim  from  me,  nor  from  any  human  being,  the  slightest  pity.  He  has 
violated  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  must  not  complain,  if  his  own  life  is 
made  the  subject  of  scathing  analysis.  Will  it  bear  the  light?.  All  the 
talent  ever  possessed  by  himself,  or  anything  of  his  name,  bolstered  by 
wealth  and  puffed  by  pedantry,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  create  one  line, 
worthy  of  Thomas  Paine. 

By  this  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  lecturer,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  will  have  learned  that  Thomas  Paine  is  not  altogether  friendless.  It 
is  not  a  safe  thing  to  attack  his  Patriot  Name.  The  man  who  conseotts 
to  do  the  work  of  a  grave  violator,  must  not  expect  favor  from  the  People. 
His  only  support  will  prove,  only  a  broken  and  rotten  reed.  At  all  events,  the 
person  who  makes  the  attack,  must  look  to  his  own  life,  and  expect  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  he  treats  the  dead.  Stand  forth,  calumniator ! 
Will  you  submit  your  life  to  this  scnitiny  ?  You  dare  not.  You  can  bluster 
over  dead  men's  graves,  but  you  fear  the  living.  Yes,  you  are  afraid  of 
Light,  of  History,  of  the  Past:  well  you  know  why ;  too  well !  Behold 
the  man  of  courage  !     He  only  attacks  childless  dead  men  ! 

But  Thomas  Paine  is  not  childless.  He  left  behind  him  Common  Sense, 
the  Crisis  and  the  Rights  of  Man ;  children  that  can  never  die,  but  will 
oiitlive  all  Traitors  and  descendants,  to  the  end  of  time. 
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MICHAEL  XXX, 


I.— A  TRADITION  OP  THE  TWO  WORLDS. 


One  dark  and  stormy  night,  in  the  year  1703,  a  soldier  was  returning 
home — 

Home — afler  the  toil  and  bloodshed  of  many  a  well-fought  battle  ;  home 
—to  receive  his  father's  blessing — Home,  to  feel  the  kiss  of  his  bride  upon 
his  lips  ;  home,  for  the  second  time  in  fourteen  long  years  ! 

It  was  where  the  winding  road  looked  forth  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Chesapeake,  that  we  first  behold  him. 

On  the  summit  of  a  dark  grey  rock,  which  arose  above  the  gloomy 
waves,  he  reined  his  steed.  All  was  dark  above — the  canopy  .of  heaven, 
one  vast  and  funeral  pall,  on  which  the  lightning  ever  and  anon,  wrote  its 
fearful  hieroglyph — below,  the  waves  rolled  heavily  against  the  shore,  their 
deep  murmur  mingling  with  the  thunder-peal. 

The  same  lightning  flash  that  traced  its  strange  characters  upon  the  pall 
of  a  darkened  universe,  revealed  the  face  and  form  of  the  warrior,  every 
point  and  outline  of  his  war-steed. 

For  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  that  lurid  light  rushed  over  the 
waves  and  sky,  and  then  all  was  night  and  chaos  again. 

Let  us  look  upon  the  warrior  by  the  glare  of  that  lightning  flash. 

A  man  of  some  thirty  years ;  his  form  massive  in  the  chest,  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  enveloped  in  a  blue  hunting  frock  faced  with  fur.  From  his  right 
shoulder  a  heavy  cloak  falls  in  thick  folds  over  the  form  of  his  steed. 

At  this  moment  he  Mfis  the  trooper  cap  from  his  brow.  Bathed  in  the 
lightning  glare  you  behold  that  high,  straight  forehead,  shadowed  by  a  mass 
of  short  thick  curls,  and  lighted  by  the  soul  of  his  large  grey  eyes.  The 
broad  cheek  bones,  fair  complexion,  darkened  into  a  swarthy  brown,  by  the 
toil  of  fourteen  long  years,  firm  lips,  and  square  chin,  all  indicate  a  bold  and 
chivalrous  nature. 

His  grey  eye  lights  up  with  wild  rapture,  as  he  gazes  far  beyond  upon 
the  Chesapeake,  its  surface  now  dark  as  ink,  and  now  ruflled  into  one 
white  sheet  of  foam.  And  the  noble  horse  which  bears  his  form,  with  his 
snow-white  flanks  seared  with  the  msirks  of  many  a  battle-scar,  arches  his 
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neck,  tosses  his  head  alofl«  and  with  quiTering  nostrils  and  giaring  eye 
seeihs  to  share  the  fiery  contest  of  the  elements. 

It  is  an  impressive  picture  which  we  behold ;  the  white  horse  and  his 
rider,  drawn  by  the  lightning  glare  on  the  canvass  of  a  darkened  sky.    • 

The  raiit  beats  against  the  warrior's  brow,  it  turns  to  hail,  and  scatters  its 
pearls  upon  the  snowy  mane  of  his  steed,  among  his  thickly  clustered  locks, 
yet  still  he  sits  uncovered  there. 

The  gleaming  eye  and  heaving  chest,  betoken  a  soul  absorbed  in  mem-* 

orie6  of  the  past. 

Yes,  he  is  thinking  of  fourteen  long  years  of  ab^nce  from  home,  years 
spent  in  the  charge  of  battle,  or  the  terror  of  the  forlorn  hope,  or  far  away 
in  the  wild  woods,  where  the  tomahawk  gleams  through  the  green  leaves 
of  old  forest  trees. 

He  speaks  to  his  horse,  and  calls  him  by  name. 

«*  Old  Legion  !" 

The  horse  quivers,  starts,  as  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  utters  a  long  and 
piercing  neigh. 

He  knows  that  name. 

He  has  heard  it  in  many  a  bloody  fight ;  yes,  swelling  with  the  roar  of 
Brandywine,  echoing  from  the  mists  of  Germantown,  whispered  amid  the 
thunders  of  Monmouth  ;  that  name  has  ever  been  to  the  brave  white  horse, 
the  signal-note  of  battle. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  on  this  very  rock,  a  boy  of  sixteen  with  long  curling 
hair,  and  a  beardless  cheek,  reined  in  the  noble  white  horse  which  he  rode, 
and  while  the  moonlight  poured  over  his  brow,  gave  one  last  look  at  his 
childhood's  home,  and  then  went  forth  to  battle. 

That  white  horse  has  now  grown  old.  The  marks  of  Germantown  and 
Valley  Forge,  and  Camden,  are  written  in  every  scar  that  darkens  over 
his  snowy  hide.  The  boy  has  sprung  into  hardy  manhood  ;  beard  on  hit 
chin,  scars  on  his  form,  the  light  of  resolution  in  his  full  grey  eye,  a  sword 
of  iron  in  its  iron  sheath,  hanging  by  his  side. 

Only  a  single  year  ago  the  white  horse  and  his  rider  halted  for  a  moment 
on  the  summit  of  this  rock,  a  mild  summer  breeze  tossing  the  mane  of  the 
steed,  and  playing  with  the  warrior's  curls.  Then  he  had  just  bidden  fare- 
well to  his  betrothed,  her  kiss  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  lips.  On  his  way  to 
the  Indian  wars,  he  resolved  to  return  after  the  fight  was  over,  and  wed  his 
intended  bride. 

One  year  had  passed  since  he  beheld  her,  one  year  of  peril  far  away 
among  the  Alleghanies,  or  in  the  wood-bound  meadows  of  the  Miami. 

Now  covered  with  scars,  his  name  known  as  the  bravest  among  the 
brave,  he  was  returning — home. 

"  Old  Legion !"  the  souldier  speaks  to  his  steed,  and  in  a  moment  yon 
see  the  gaUant  war-horse — who  is  named  in  memory  of  the  Legion,  com- 
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manded  by  the  Partizan  Lee — spring  with  a  sudden  bound  from  the  rock, 
and  disappear  in  the  shadows  of  the  inland  road. 

Seven  miles  away  from  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  soldier  would  stand 
upon  the  threshhold  of  his  home. 

Seven  miles  of  a  winding  road,  that  now  plunged  into  the  shadows  of 
thick  woods,  now  crossed  some  quiet  brook,  surmounted  by  a  rude  bridge, 
now  ascended  yonder  steep  hill,  with  rocks  crowned  by  cedars,  darkening 
on  either  side.  Then  came  a  long  and  level  track  with  open  fields,  varied 
by  the  tortuous  **  Virginia  fence,*'  stretching  away  on  either  side« 

While  the  rain  freezing  into  hail,  dashed  against  his  brow,  our  soldier 
spoke  cheerily  to  his  steed,  and  trees,  and  rocks,  and  fields,  passed  rapidly 
behind  him. 

He  was  thinking  of  home— -of  that  beautiful  girl — Alice ! 

Ah,  how  the  memory  of  her  form  came  smiling  to  his  soul,  through  the 
darkness,  and  hail,  and  rain  of  that  stormy  night.  Look  where  he  might, 
he  saw  her — yes,  even  as  he  led  her  one  year  ago.  In  the  dark  rocks 
among  the  sombre  pines,  on  the  pall  of  the  sky,  or  among  the  shadows  of 
the  woo^ — look  where  he  might — her  image  was  there. 

And  this  was  the  picture  that  memory  with  a  free,  joyous  hand,  and 
colors  gathered  from  the  rainbow — Hope — sketched  op  the  canvass  of  the 
past. 

A  young  girl,  standing  on  the  rustic  porch  of  her  home,  at  dead  of  night 
— ^her  form  blooming  from  girlhood  into  woman — enveloped  in  the  loose 
folds  of  a  white  gown — while  her  bared  arm  holds  the  light  above  her  head. 
The  downward  rays  impart  a  mild  and  softened  glow  to  her  face.  Saw 
you  ever  hair  so  dark,  so  glossy  as  that  which  the  white  'kerchief  lightly 
binds  ?  Eyes,  so  large  and  dark,  so  delicately  fringed  with  long  tremulous 
lashes,  as  these  which  now  gleam  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  ?  Lips 
so  red  and  moist  ?  A  cheek  so  rounded  and  peach-like  in  its  bloom  ?  A 
form — neither  majestic  in  its  stature,  nor  queenly  in  its  walk — but  warm  in 
its  hues,  swelling  in  its  outlines,  lovable  in  its  virgin  freshness. 

So  rose  the  picture  of  his  betrothed,  to  the  imagination  of  the  soldier. 
So  he  beheld  her  one  year  ago— even  now,  closing  *his  eyes  in  a  waking 
dream,  which  the  thunder  cannot  dispel,  he  seems  to  hear  her  parting 
words : 

**  Good  bye,  Michael !  Come  back  from  the  wars ;  O,  come  back  soon 
— may  God  grant  it !  Then,  Michael,  as  I  have  pledged  a  woman's  truth 
to  you,  we  will  be  married  !" 

A  tear  starts  from  the  soldier's  eye-lid.  Ho  has  seen  men  fall  in  battle, 
their  skulls  crushed  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  never  wept.  They  were  his 
friends,  his  comrades,  but  his  eye  was  tearless. — This  game  of  war  hardens 
the  heart  into  iron. 

But  now,  as  the  thought  of  his  young  and  loving  bride  steals  mUdly  over 

his  soul,  he  feels  the  tear-drop  in  his  eye. 
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Dashing  through  the  swollen  waters  of  a  hrook,  Michael  the  soldier, 
begins  to  ascend  the  Itist  hiU,  Look — ^as  it  darkens  above  him,  look  upon 
its  summit,  by  the  lightning  glare.  You  behold  a  group  of  oak  trees — three 
rugged,  ancient  forms — standing  On  the  sod  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  their 
branches  spreading  magnificently  into  the  sky. 

By  the  lightning  flash  Michael  beholds  the  oaks,  and  knows  that  his 
home  is  near.  For  looking  from  the  foot  of  these  old  trees,  you  may  behold 
that  home. 

How  his  heart  throbs,  as  Old  Legion  dashes  up  the  hill ! 

In  order  to  conceal  his  agitation,  he  talks  aloud  to  his  war-horse.  Smile 
at  the  hardy  soldier  if  you  will,  but  ere  you  sneer,  learn  something  of  that 
strange  companionship  which  binds  the  warrior  and  his  steed  together. 
Even  as  the  sunburnt  sailor  talks  to  the  good  old  ship  which  bears  him, 
even  as  the  hollow-eyed  student  talks  to  the  well-used  volumes,  which  have 
been  Love  and  Home  to  him,  in  many  an  hour  of  poverty  and  scorn,  so 
talks  the  soldier  of  Lee's  Legion  to  his  gaUant  horse. 

»(  Soh — Old  Legion  !  We've  had  many  a  tough  time  together,  but  soon 
all  our  trials  will  be  past !  Many  a  tough  time,  old  boy— d'ye  remember 
Germantown  ?  How  we  came  charging  down  upon  them,  before  the  break 
of  day  ? 

"  Or  Monmouth — that  awful  day — when  the  sun  killed  ten,  where  the 
bayonet  and  cannon-ball  only  killed  one  ? 

«*  Or  Camden,  where  we  fled  like  whipped  dogs  ?  But  I  led  the  forlorn 
hope,  in  the  attack  of  Paulus  Hook,  on  foot — without  you — my  Old 
Legion  ? 

**  Or  d'ye  remember  the  fights  among  the  Injins  ?  Mad  Anthony  Wayne 
leading  the  charge,  right  into  the  thickest  of  the  red-skins  ?  Many  a  battle, 
many  a  fight  by  day,  and  fray  by  night,  we've  bad  together,  Old  Legion— 
we've  shared  the  last  crust — slept  on  the  same  hard  ground — haven't  we 
old  boy  ?  And  now  we're  going  home — home  to  rest  and  quietness  !  I'll 
settle  down,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  homestead  ;  and  as  for  yon — there's 
the  broad  meadow  for  you  to  ramble  by  day,  and  the  clean  straw  for  your 
bed  by  night !  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  would  dare  harness  you 
to  a  plough,  my  brave  old  war-horse — ^no  !  no !  No  one  shall  ever  mount 
your  back  bbt  your  old  master,  or" — and  a  grim  smile  lighted  the  young 
soldier's  face — *•  or,  perhaps — Alice  !" 

As  he  spoke— the  rain  beating  beneath  the  steel  front  of  his  cap,  all  the 
while — he  attained  the  summit  of  the  hill.  All  was  very  dark  around,  all 
was  like  a  pall  above,  yet  there — stretching  far  to  the  north,  over  a  dimly 
defined  field — the  soldier  beheld  a  long  straight  line  of  locust  trees,  their 
green  leaves  crowned  with  snowy  blossoms.  Those  trees,  whose  fragrance 
imbued  the  blast  which  rushed  against  the  soldier's  brow,  the  very  rain 
which  fell  upon  his  cheek — those  glorious  trees,  so  luxuriant  in  foliage  and 
perfume^verarched  the  lane  which  led  to— Home  I 
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That  home  he  could  not  see,  for  all  was  dark  as  chaos — ^bat  yonder  from 
over  the  level  field,  afar,  there  came  a  single  qaivering  ray  of  light. 

By  that  light— it  was  the  fireside  ^ght  of  home — ^hft  father  watched,  and 
Alice — ^Ah!  she  was  there,  toiling  over  some  task  of  home,  her  thoughts 
fixed  upon  her  absent  lover.  For  Alice,  you  will  understand  me,  was  that 
most  to  be  pitied  of  all  human  creatures — an  orphan  child.  She  had  been 
reared  in  the  homestead  of  the  Meadows ;  reared  and  protected  from  ten- 
derest  childhood  by  the  old  man,  even  Michael's  father. 

Ho^  the  thought  that  shb  was  waiting  for  him,  stirred  the  fire-coals  at 
the  soldier's  heart ! 

Leaning  from  his  steed,  Michael  the  Soldier  of  Lee's  Legion,  unfastened 
the  rustic  gate  which  divided  the  lane  from  the  road,  and  in  a  moment — Do 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  under  the  locust  trees  ? 

Ah,  that  fragrance  from  the  snowy  flowers,  how  it  speaks  Home  ! 

Near  and  nearer  he  drew.  Now  he  sees  the  wicket  fence,  that  surrounds 
the  old  brick  mansion — now,  the  tall  poplars  that  stand  about  it,  like  grim 
sentinels — and  now!  There  is  a  thunder  peal  shaking  the  very  earth,  a, 
lightning  flash  illumining  the  universe,  and  then  the  clouds  roll  back,  and  as 
a  maiden  firom  her  lattice,  so  looks  forth  the  moon  from  her  window  in 
the  sky. 

There  it  lies,  in  the  calm  clear  light  of  the  moon.  A  mansion  of  dark 
brick,  surrounded  by  a  wicket  fence  painted  white,  with  straight  poplars  en- 
circling it  on  every- side. 

A  whispered  word  to  his  horse,  and  the  soldier  dashes  on ! 

He  reaches  the  wicket  fence,  flings  the  rein  on  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
clears  the  palings  at  a  bound,  approaches  yonder  narrow,  old-fashioned 
window,  and  looks  in 

An  old  man,  in  a  farmer's  dress,  with  sunburnt  face  and  white  hair,  sits 
alone,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  oaken  table,  his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  Near 
him  the  candle,  flinging  its  beams  ovei*  the  withered  face  of  the  old  man, 
around  the  rustic  furniture  of  the  uncarpeted  room. 

The  old  man  is  alone.  Alice  is  not  there.  Michael  ^the  soldier,  gazes 
long  and  earnestly,  and  gasps  for  breath.  For,  in  one  brief  year,  his  father 
sunk  into  extreme  old  age — his  grey  eyes,  dim  with  moisture,  his  hair, 
which  was  grey,  has  taken  the  color  of  snow,  his  mouth  Crinkled  and 
fallen  in. 

Michael  felt  a  dim,  vague,  yet  horrible  foreboding  cross  his  heart. 

No\  daring  to  cross  the  threshhold,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  a  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door.  The  shutters  were  closed,  but  it  was  htt 
room,  the  chamber  of  Alice.  See  slept  there — ah !  He  laughed  at  his  fears, 
"smiled  that  horrible  foreboding  to  scorn.  She  slept  there,  dreaming  of  him, 
her  lover,  husband.  He  placed  his  finger  on  the  latch,  his  foot  upon  the 
threshhold. 

At  this  moment  he  felt  a  hand  press  his  own,  a  knotted,  toil-hardened 
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hand. .  He  turned  and  bebeld  the  fenn  of  a  Negro,  dad  in  coarse  home- 
spun ;  it  was  one  of  his  father's  slaves ;  his  own  favorite  servant,  who  had 
carried  him  in  his  brawny  arms  when  but  a  child,  thirty  years  a^o. 

^  De  Lor  bress  you,  Masa  Mikel !  Dis  ole  nigga  am  so  glad  yon  am 
come  home !" 

A  rude  greeting,  but  sincere.  Michael  wrung  the  negro's  hand,  and  ut- 
tered a  question  with  gasping  breath : 

"  Alice — she  is  well  ?     Alice,  I  say^-^  yon  hear  Tony— she  is  well  ?" 

In  very  common,  but  very  expressive  parlance—which  I  hope  your  critic 
will  pick  to  pieces  with  his  claw,  even  as  an  aged  but  eccentric  hen  picks 
chaff  from  wheatr— the  old  slave  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

^*  Eh — ah !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  true  African  chuckle— '<  Do  Massa 
Mikel  ax  de  old  nigga,  *  Miss  Alice  well  V  Lor !  £f  you  had  only  see, 
yisserday,  singin'  on  dis  berry  porch,  like  a  robin  in  a  locus'  tree  !" 

Michael  did  not  pause  to  utter  a  word,  but  dashed  his  hand  against  the 
latch,  and  crossed  the  threshhold  of  home. 

At  the  same  moment  the  old  negro  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  banisters 
of  the  porch,  bowed  his  head,  and  wept  aloud. 

It  was  for  joy.  No  doubt.  Yes,  with  the  true  feeling  of  one  of  those 
faithful  African  hearts,  which  share  in  every  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  master, 
as  though  it  were  their  own,  the  negro  wept  for  joy. 

Meanwhile,  Michael  rushed  forward,  and  flung  his  arms  about  the  old 
roan's  neck. 

*<  Father,  I  am  come  home !  Home  for  good<— home  for  life  !  You 
know,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  I  left  this  place  a  boy,  I  came  back  a  maot 
a  Soldier !  A  year  ago,  I  left  you  for  my  last  campaign — ^it  is  over — we're 
beat  the  Injins — and  now  I'm  goin'  to  live  and  die  by  your  side  !" 

The  old  man  (poked  up,  and  met  the  joyous  glance  of  those  large  grey 
eyes,  surveyed  the  high,  straight  forehead,  and  the  muscular  form,  and  then 
silently  gathered  the  hands  of  his  boy  within  his  own. 

'*  God  bless  you,  Michael !"  he  said,  in  a  clear,  deep  voice,  yet  with  a 
strong  German  accent. 

'« But  what's  the  matter,  father  ?  You  don't  seem  well — ain't  yon  glad 
to  see  me  ?  Look  here— I've  brought  this  old  sword  home  as  a  present  for 
you.  Not  very  handsome,  you'll  say,  but  each  of  those  dents  has  a  ston* 
of  its  own  to  tell.  You  see  that  deep  notch  ?  That  was  made  by  the  cap 
of  a  Britisher,  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  Uiis*— but  God  bless  me  !  Father,  you 
are  sick — you——" 

The  cud  man  tuined  his  eyes  away,  and  pressed  with  a  silent  intensity 
the  hslnds  of  his  son. 

'*  Sit  down  Michael,  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

Michael  slid  into  a  huge  oaken  arm  chair ;  it  was  placed  before  the 
hearth,  and  opposite  a  dark-panelled  door,  which  opened  into  the  next 
chamber-^the  chamber  of  Alice. 
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The  old  man  was  silent.  His  head  had  sunken  on  his  breast :  his  hands 
relaxed  their  grasp. 

Michael  gazed  upon  him  with  a  yague  look  of  surprise,  and  then  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  dark-panelled  door. 

*<  She  is  asleep,  Father  ? — Shall  I  go  to  the  door  and  call  her,  or  will  you  ? 
Ah,  the  good  girl  wfll  be  so  glad  to  see  me  !" 

Still  the  old  man  made  no  answer. 

^  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is — he's  not  well — glad  to  see  me,  to  be  sure,  but  old 
age  creeps  on  him."  Thus  murmuring,  Michael  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized 
the  light,  and  advanced  to  the  dark-panelled  door.  "  You  see,  father,  FU  go 
myself.  It  will  be  such  a  surprise  to  her !  1*11  steal  soAly  to  her  bed-side, 
bend  over  her  pillow— ha !  ha  !  The  first  news  she  will  have  of  my  return, 
will  be  my  kiss  upon  her  lips  !" 

He  placed  his  fingers  on  the  latch. 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  beheld  him,' and  started  to  his  feet.  With 
trembling  steps,  he  reached  the  side  of  his  son. 

**  My  son,"  he  cried,  invoking  the  awful  name  of  God,  **  do  not  enter 
that  room !" 

Tou  can  see  Michael  start,  his  chivalrous  face  expanding  with  surprise, 
while  the  light  in  his  hand  falls  over  the  wrinkled  features  of  his  father. 
'Those  features  wear  an  expression  so  utterly  sad,  woe-begone,  horror-strick- 
en, that  Michael  recoils  as  though  a  death-bullet  had  pierced  his  heart  His 
iiand,  as  if  palsied,  shrinks  from  the  latch  of  the  door. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause  like  death.  Tou  can  hear  the  crackling 
of  the  slight  fire  on  the  hearth — the  hard  breathing  of  the  old  man — but  all 
beside  is  terribly  stilL 

**  Father,  what  mean  you  T  I  tell  you,  I  can  face  the  bloodiest  charge  of 
bayonets  that  ever  mowed  a  battlefield  of  its  living  men,  but  this — I  know 
not  what  to  call  it — this  silence,  this  mystery,  it  chills,  yes,  it  frightens,  me !" 

Still  the  old  man  breathed  in  hollow  tones,  marked  with  a  deep  guttural 
accent,  the  name  of  God,  and  whispered — 

*•  My  son,  do  not  enter  that  room  I"' 

^  But  it  is  the  room  of  Alice.  She  is  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow — ^no !  she 
U  my  wife,  plighted  and  sworn,  at  this  hour !     //  U  the  room  of  Alice.^^ 

The  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper,  at  once  deep*  and  pathetic,  as  he  spoke  the 
last  words. 

'<  Come,  Michael,  sit  by  me  ;  when  I  have  a  little  more  strength,  I  will 

tell  you  all." 

The  old  man  motioned  with  his  right  hand,  toward  a  seat,  but  Michael 
8t6od  beside  the  dark-panelled  door,^  his  sun-burnt  face  grown  suddenly  pale 
as  a  shroud. 

At  last,  with  measured  footsteps,  he  approached  the  door,  grasped  the 

latch,  and  pushed  it  open.    The  light  was  in  his  hand.    Her  room  lay  open 

to  his  gaze,  the  chamber  of  Alice,  yet  he  was  afraid  to— look. 
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Do  y<ni  see  him  standing  on  the  threshhold,  the  light  extended  in  one  hand, 
"while  the  other  supports  his  hqwed  head^  and  veils  his  eyes  ? 

^  Father,'*  he  groaned,  **  her  room  is  before  me,  but  I  cannot  look — I 
etand  upon  the  threshhold,  but  dare  not  cross  it.  Speak*' — ^and  he  turned 
wildly  toward  the  old  man — "  Speak !  I  implore  ye — tell  me  the  worst !" 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  shadows,  his  hands  clasped,  his  eyes  wild  and 
glassy  in  their  vacant  stare,  fixed  upon  the  face  of  his  son.  No  word  passed 
his  lips ;  the  horjror  painted  on  his  countenance  seemed  too  horrible  for 
words. 

Michael  raised  his  eyes  and  looked. 

It  was  there — the  same  as  in  the  olden  time — that  chamber  in  which  his 
ipother  had  once  slept — ^now  the  Chamber  of  Alice. 

Behold  a  small  room,  with  the  clean  oaken  floor,  covered  by  a  homespon 
f  carpet ;  two  or  three  high-backed  chairs,  placed  against  the  white-washed 
walls ;  a  solitary  window  with  9,  deep  frame  and  snowy  curtain. 

Holding  the  light  above  his  head,  Michael  advanced.  In  the  comer, 
opposite  the  door,  stood  a  bed,  encircled  by  hangings  of  plain  white — those 
hangings  carefully  closed,  descending  in  easy  folds  to  the  floor. 

The  fearful  truth  all  at  <^nce  rushed  upon  the  soldier's  soul.  She  was 
dead.  Her  body  enveloped  in  the  shroud,  lay  within  those  hangings ;  he 
could  see  the  White  hands,  frozen  into  the  semblance  of  marble,  folded  stiflly 
over  her  pulseless  bosom.  He  could  see  her  face, — so  pale  and  yet  so 
beautiful,  even  in  death,  and  the  closed  eyelids,  the  lashes  daikening  softly 
over  the  cheek,  the  hair  so  glossy  in  its  raven  blackness,  descending  gently  « 
along  the  neck,  even  to  the  virgin  breast. 

The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  closed,  but  he  could  see  it  all ! 

Afraid  to  look,  and  by  a  look  confirm  his  fancy,  he  turned  aside  from  the 
bed,  and  gazed  toward  the  window.  Here  his  heart  was  wrung  by  another 
flight.  A  plain,  old-fashioned  bureau,  covered  with  a  white  doth,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  mirror  oval  in  form,  and  framed  in  dark  walnut. 

That  mirror  had  reflected  her  face,  only  a  day  past.  Beside  lay  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Prayer,  each  bearing  on  their  covers  the  name  of  Alice 
—sacred  memorials  of  the  Dead  Girl. 

This  man  Michael  was  no  puling  courtier.  A  rude  heart,  an  unlettered 
soul  was  his.  His  embrowned  hand  had  grasped  the  hand  of  death  a  thou- 
sand times.  Yet  that  rude  heart  was  softened  by  one  deep  feeling— that 
unlettered  soul,  which  had  read  its  lessons  of  genius  in  the  Book  of  Batde, 
written  by  an  avalanche  of  swords  and  bayonets,  on  the  dark  cloud  of  the 
battlefield — bowed  down  and  worshipped  one  emotion.  His  love  for  Alice ! 
Next  to  his  belief  in  an  all-paternal  God,  he  treasured*  it.  Therefore,  when 
he  beheld  these  memorials  of  the  Dead  Girl,  he  felt  his  heart  contract,  ex- 
pand, writhe,  within  him.  His  iron  limbs  trembled  ;  he  tottered,  he  fell 
forward  on  his  kness,  his  face  resting  among  the  curtains  of  the  bed. 
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He  dashed  the  curtains  aside — ^holding  the  light  in  his  quivering  hand, 
he  gazed  upon  the  secret  of  the  hed — the  dead  hody  of  Alice  ?     No  ! 

The  white  pillow,  unruffled  by  the  pressure  of  a  finger — the  white  cov- 
erlet, smooth  as  a  bank  of  drifted  snow,  lay  before  him. 

Alice  was  not  there. 

**  Father  !*'  he  groaned,  starting  to  his  f(^t,  and  grasping  the  old  man  by 
both  hands — **  She  is  dead  ;  I  know  it !     Where  have  you  buried  her  f " 

The  father  turned  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  his  son,  but  made  no  answer. 

**  At  least,  give  me  some  token  to  remember  her  !  The  bracelet  which 
was  my  mother's — which  a  year  ago,  I  myself  clasped  j9n  the  wrist  of 
Alice  !" 

Then  it  was  that  the  old  man  turned,  and  with  a  look  that  never  forsook 
the  soul  of  his  son  until  his  death  hour,  gasped  foui^  brief  words  : 

<<  Not  deadt  6u/-^lost  !*'  he  said,  and  turned  his  face  away. 

Michael  heard  the  voice,  £aw  the  expression  of  his  father's  face,  snd  felt 
the  reality  of  his  desolation  without  another  word.  He  could  not  speak ; 
there  was  a  choking  seni^ation  in  his  throat,  a  coldness  Hke  death,  about 
his  heart.  ^ 

In  a  moment  the  old  man  turned  again,  and  in  his  native  German,  poured 
forth  the  story  of  Alice — her  broken  vows,  and  flight,  and  shame  ! 

**  Only  this  day  she  fled,  and  with  a  stranger  !*' 

The  son  never  asked  a  question  more  of  his  father. 

One  silent  grasp»of  the  old  man's  hand,  and  he  strode  with  measured 
steps,  from  the  room,  from  the  house.    Not  once  did  he  look  back. 

He  stood  upon  the  porch — the  light  of  the  moon  falling  upon  his  face, 
with  every  lineament  tightened  like  a  cord  of  iron — the  eyes  cold  and  glassy, 
the  lips  clenched  and  white. 

**  Here,"  said  he  to  the  old  negro,  who  beheld  his  changed  countenance 
with  horror — ^  Here  is  all  the  gold  t  have  in  the  world.  I  earned  it  by  my 
sword  !  Take  it — I  will  never  touch  a  coin  that  comes  from  this  accursed 
soil." 

He  passed  on,  spoke  to  Old  Legion,  leaped  iqto  the  saddle,  and  was  gone. 
The  negro  heard  a  wild  laugh  borne  shrilly  along  the  breeze.  The  old 
man  who,  with  bis  white  hairs  waving  in  the  moonbeams,  came  out  and 
stood  upon  the  porch,  looked  far  down  the  lane,  and  beheld  the  white  horse 
and  his  rider.  The  moon  shone  from  among  the  rolling  clouds  with  a  light 
almost  like  day  ;  the  old  man  beheld  every  outline  of  that  manly  form — saw 
his  cap  of  fur  and  steel,  and  waving  cloak,  and  iron  sword  in  its  iron  sheath. 

Yet  never  once  did  he  behold  the  face  of  his  son  turned  back  toward  his 
childhood's  home. 


On  and  on !  Never  mind  the  fence,  with  its  high  rail  and  pointed  stakes. 
Clear  it  with  a  bound,  Old  Legion  !  On  and  on  !  Never  mind  the  road ; 
the  wood  is  dark,  the  brai\ches  intermingle  above  our  heads,  but  we  will 
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dash  through  the  darkness,  Old  Legion.  On,  on,  on !  Neyer  heed  the 
brook  that  brawls  before  us  ;  it  is  a  terrible  leap,  from  the  rock  which  arises 
here,  to  the  rock  which  darkens  yonder,  but  we  must  leap  it,  Old  Legion  ! 
Soh,  my  brave  old  boy  !  Through  the  wood  again ;  along  this  hollow,  up 
the  hillside,  over  the  marsh.  Now  the  thunder  rolls,  and  the  lightning 
flashes  out ! — hurrah  !  Many  a  battle  we  have  fought  together,  but  this  is 
the  braveftt  and  the  last ! 

-—And  at  last,  the  blood  and  sweat,  mingling  on  his  white  flanks,  the 
gallant  old  horse  stood  on  the  Rock  of  the  Chesepeake,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  « 

Michael  looked  far  along  the  waters,  while  the  storm  came  crashing  down 
again,  and,  by  the  lightning  glare,  beheld  a  white  sail,  raking  masts,  and  a 
dark  hull,  careering  over  the  waters.  Now,  like  a  mighty  bird,  diving  into 
the  hollows  of  the  watery  hills,  she  was  lost  to  view.  And  now,  still 
like  &  mighty  bird,  outspreading  her  wings,  she  rose  again,  borne  by  the 
swell  of  a  tremendous  wave,  as  if  to  the  very  clouds. 

A  very  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  see,  even  by  the  light  of  that  lurid  flash— 
this  thing,  with^he  long  dark  hull,  the  raking  masts  and  the  white  sail ! 

She  came  bounding  over  the  bay ;  the  wind  and  waves  bore  her  towards 
the  rock. 

In  a  moment  the  resolution  of  Michael  was  taken..  One  glance  toward 
the  white  sail,  one  upon  the  darkened  sky,  and  then  he  quietly  drew  his 
pistol.  • 

*«  Come,  Old  Legion," — he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  mane  of  the 
old  horse — *'  You  are  the  only  friend  I  ever  trusted,  who  did  not  betray  me !" 

The  first  word  he  had  spoken  since  the  old  man  whispered  *^  Lost,*'  in 
his  ears. 

**  Come,  Old  Legion,  your  master  is  about  to  leave  his  native  soil  forever ! 
He  cannot  take  you  with  him.  Yonder's  the  sail  that  must  bear  him  away 
from  this  accursed  spot  forever.  He  cannot  take  you  with  him.  Old  Legion, 
but  he  will  do  a  kind  deed  for  you.  No  one  but  Michael  ever  crossed  your 
back,  nor  shall  you  ever  bear  another  !  Your  master  is  about  to  kill  you, 
Old  Legion  I" 

Nearer  drew  the  white  sail — nearer  and  nearer ! — The  sailors  on  the 
deck  beheld  that  strange  sight,  standing  out  from  the  background  of  the  dark 
clouds — the  rocks,  the  white  horse  and  the  dismounted  soldier,  with  the 
pistol  in  his  hand. 

They  saw  the  white  horse  lay  his  head  against  his  master's  breast,  they 
heard  his  long  and  piercing  neigh,  as  though  the  old  steed  felt  the  batde 
trump  stir  his  blood  once  more. 

They  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  saw  a  human  form  spring  wildly  into 
the  waves  ;  while  the  white  horse,  dropping  on  his  fore-legs,  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  breast,  upon  the  rock,  raised  his  dying  head  aloft,  and 
uttered  once  more  that  long  tod  piercing  howL 
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They  taw  a  head  rising  above  the  waye»-<-then  all  was  dark  night  again. 
There  was  harrying  to  and  fro  upon  the  vessels  deck ;  a  rope  was  thrown ; 
voices,  hoarse  with  shouting,  mingled  with  the  thunder-peal,  and  at  last,  as 
if  by  a  miracle,  the  drowning  man  was  saved. 

*<  What  would  you  here  ?"  exclaimed  a  tall,  dark-bearded  man,  whose 
form  was  c)ad  in  a  strangely  mingled  costume  of  sailor  and  bandit — ^*  What 
would  you  here  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  confronted  the  form  of  Michael,  dripping  from  head  to 
foot  with  spray.  The  lightning  illumined  both  forms,  and  showed  the 
sailors  who  looked  on,  two  men,  worthy  to  combat  with  each  other. 

*<  C^me  you  as  a  friend  or  foe  ?"  the  hand  of  the  dark-bearded  man  sought 
his  dirk  as  he  spoke. 

The  lightning  glare  showed  Michael's  face  ;  its  every  lineament  colored 
in  crimson  light.  There  was  no  quailing  in  his  bold  grey  eye,  no  fear  upon 
his  broad,  straight  forehead. 

Even  amid  the  storm,  an  involuntary  murmur  of  admiration  escaped  the 
sailors. 

"  As  a  friend," — ^his  voice,  deep  and  hollow,  was  heard  above  the  war 
of  the  storm.     ••  Only  bear  me  from  yonder  accursed  shore  !'* 

*'  But  sometimes,  when  out  upon  the  sea,  we  hoist  the  Black  Flag,  with 
a  Skull  and  Crossbones  prettily  painted  on  its  folds.  What  say  you  now  ? 
Friend  or  Foe  ?     Comrade  or  Spy  ?" 

**  I  care  not  how  dark  your  flag,  nor  how  bloody  the  murder  which  ye 
do  upon  the  sea — all  I  ask  is  this :   Bear  me  from  yonder  shore,  and  I  am  « 
your  friend  to  the  death !" 

And  swelling  with  a  sense  of  his  unutterable  wrongs,  this  bravest  of  the 
brave,  even  Michael  of  Lee*s  gallant  Legion,  extended  his  hand  and  grasped 
the  blood-stained  fingers  of  the  Pirate  Chief. 

Then,  the  wild  hurrah  of  the  pirate-band  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
thunder,  and,  as  the  vessel  went  quivering  over  the  waters,  the  red  glare  of 
the  lightning  revealed  the  dark-bearded  face  of  the  Pirate  Chief,  the  writhing 
countenance  of  the  doomed  soldier. 

Their  hands  were  clasped.     It  was  a  Covenant  of  Blood. 


That  night,  while  the  Pirate-Ship  went  bounding  over  the  bay,  Michael 
flung  himself  upon  the  deck,  near  the  door  of  the  Captain*s  cabin,  and  slept. 
As  he  slept  a  dream  came  over  his  soul. 

Not  a  dream  of  the  girl  who  had  pressed  her  kiss  upon  his  lip,  and  then 
betrayed  him,  not  a  vision  of  Lost  Alice.  No  !  Nor  of  the  grey-haired 
father,  who  stood  on  the  porch,  gazing  aAer  the  form  of  his  son,  with  hit 
white  hair  floating  in  the  moonbeams. 

Nor  ever  of  that  gallant  horse,  that  white-maned  old  Legion, '  the  only 
friend  he  had  trusted,  that  never  betrayed  him !'     No ! 
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But  of  a  battle !  Not  only  of  one  battle,  but  a  succession  of  battles,  that 
seemed  to  whir^  their  awful  storm  of  cannon  and  bayonet  and  sword,  not 
'  merely  over  one  country,  but  over  a  world.  The  heaps  of  dead  men  that 
Michael  saw  in  his  sleep,  made  the  blood  curdle  in  his  veins.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  People  of  a  World  had  died,  and  lay  rotting  unburied  in  the 
gorges  of  mountains,  on  the  ^ntle  slopes  of  far-extending  plains ;  in  the 
streets  of  cities,  too,  they  lay  packed  in*  hprrible  compactness,  side  by  side, 
like  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Many  strange  things  Michael  saw  in  this,  his  strange  dream  ;  but  amid 
all,  he  beheld  one  face,  whose  broad,  expansive  brow,  and  deep,  burning 
eyes,  seemed  to  woo  his  soul.  That  face  was  everywhere.  Sometimes 
amid  the  grey  clouds  of  battle,  smiling  calmly,  while  ten  thousand  living 
men  were  mowed  away  by  one  battle  blast.  Sometimes  by  the  glare  of 
burning  cities,  this  face  was  seen :  its  calm  sublimity  of  expression, — that 
beautiful  forehead,  in  which  a  soul,  greater  than  earth,  seem6d  to  make  its 
home,  those  dark  eyes  which  gleamed  a  supernatural  fire — all  shone  in 
.  terrible  contrast,  with  the  confusion  and  havoc  that  encircled  it. 

That  face  was  everywhere. 

And  it  seemed  to  Michael  as  he  slept,  that  it  came  very  near  him,  and  as 
these  scenes  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes,  that  the  face  whispered  three 
words. 

These  words  Michael  never  forgot ;  strange  words  they  were,  and  these 
are  tlie  scenes  which  accompanied  them. 

Thefiart  word: — A  strange  city  where  domes  and  towers  were  invested 
with  a  splendor  at  once  Barbaric  and  Orientnl,  with  flames  whirling  about 
these  domes  and  towers,  while  the  legions  of  »n  invading  Host  shrank  back 
from  the  burning  town  by  tens  of  thousands,  into  graves  of  ice  and  snow. 
Tlie  face  was  there  looking  upon  the  mass  of  fire — the  soldiers  dying  in 
piles,  with  a  horrible  resignation. 

The  second  word: — He  saw — but  it  would  require  the  eloquence  of  some 
Fiend  who  delights  to  picture  Murder,  and  laugh  while  he  fills  his  horrible 
eanvass  with  the  records  of  infernal  deeds, — yes,  it  calls  for  the  eloquence 
of  a  fiend  to  delineate  this  scene.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  can  only  say  that 
Michael  saw  some  peaceful  hills  and  valleys  crowded  as  if  by  millions  of 
men.  There  was  no  counting  the  instruments  of  murder  which  were  gath- 
ered there ;  cannon,  bayonets,  swords,  horses,  men,  all  mingled  together 
and  all  doing  their  destined  work — Murder.  To  Michael  it  seemed  as  if 
these  cannons,  swords,  bayonets,  horses,  rae/i,  murdered  all  day,  and  did  not 
halt  in  their  bloody  communion,  even  when  the  night  came  on. 

The  Face  was  there ! 

Yes,  it  seemed  to  Michael,  in  this  his  strange  dream,  that  the  Face  was 
the  cause  of  it  all.  For  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  having  (or  claiming)  a 
Divine  Commission  to  Murder^  each  one  on  his  own  account,  hated  fer- 
vently this  Face.     Hated  zealously  its  broad  forehead  and  earnest  eyes. 
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Hated  it  to  much,  that  they  amembled  a  Wdrld  to  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
hack  its  memory  from  the  hearts  of  men. 

Michael  in  his  dream  saw  thi$  face  grow  black,  and  sink  beneath  an 
ocean  of  blood.     It  rose  no  more  ! 

Yes,  it  rose  again  !     When  ? 

7%«  third  word  was  spoken,  it  rose  again.  Michael  saw  this  face — 
with  its  awful  majesty  and  unutterable  beauty — chained  to  a  rock,  yet 
smiUng  all  the  while.  Smiling,  though  all  manner  of  unclean  beasts  and 
birds  were  about  it—here  a  vulture  slowly  picking  those  dark  eyes  ;— there 
a  jackal  with  its  polluted  paw  upon  that  forehead,  so  sublime  even  in  this 
sad  hour. 

And  it  seemed  to  Michael  that  amid  all  the  scenes,  which  he  had  beheld 
in  this  his  terrible  dream,  that  the  last  that  glorious  face,  smiling  even 
while  it  was  chained  to  a  rock,  tortured  by  jackals  and  vultures,  was  most 
terrible. 


With  a  start,  Michael  awoke. 

The  first  gleams  of  day  were  in  the  Eastern  sky  and  over  the  waters. 
His  strange,  fearful  dream  was  yet  upon  his  soul ;  those  three  words  seemed 
ringing  forever  in  his  ears. 

As  he  arose,  something  bright  glittered  on  the  deck  at  his  feet.  He 
stooped  and  gathered  it  in  his  grasp.  It  was 'his — mother's  bracelet.'  An 
antique  thing ;  some  links  of  gold  and  a  medallion,  set  with  a  fragment  of 
glossy  dark  hair. 

How  came  it  there  ?  upon  the  Pirate  Ship,  out  on  the  waves  ? 

Michael  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  stood  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

While  thus  occupied,  the  muttered  conversation  of  two  sailors,  who  stood 
near  him,  came  indistinctly  to  hi^  ears.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repeat  the 
horrid  blasphemies,  the  hideous  obscenities  of  these  men,  whom  long  days 
and  nights  of  crime,  had  embruted  into  savage  beasts.  Let  me  at  once  tell 
you  that  a  name  which  they  uttered,  coupled  with  many  an  oath  and  jest, 
struck  like  a  knell  on  Michael's  ear.  Another  word — he  listens — turns  and 
gazes  on  the  cabin  door. 

These  words  may  well  turn  to  ice  the  blood  in  his  veins. 

For  as  they  blaspheme  and  jest,  a  laugh — wild,  yet  musical,  comes  echo- 
ing through  the  cabin  door. 

As  Michael  hears  that  laugh,  he  disappears  in  the  darkness  of  the  com- 
panion-way, holding  the  bracelet  in  his  hand. 

An  hour  passed— day  was  abroad  upon  the  waters — ^but  Michael  appeared 
on  deck  no  more. 

In  his  stead,  from  the  companion-way,  there  came  a  stout,  muscular 
man,  clad  in  the  coarsest  sailor  attire,  his  face  stained  with  ochre,  a  close- 
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fitting  skuU-cap  drawn  over  his  forehead,  even  to  the  eyebrows.  A  nide 
Pirate,  this,  somewhat  manly  in  the  expansion  of  his  chest,  no  doabt,  hot 
who,  in  the  uncouth  shape,  before  us,  would  recognize  the  Hero  of  the 
Legion,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ? 

He  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  gazing  into  the  deep  waves, 
when  the  door  of  the  Pirate  Captain's  cabin  was  opened,  and  the  Captain 
appeared.  You  can  see  his  muscular  form,  clad  in  a  dress  of  green,  laced 
with  gold,  plumes  waving  aside  from  his  swarthy  brow,  his  limbs,  encased 
in  boots  of  soft  doe-skin.  Altogether,  an  elegant  murderer ;  an  exquisite 
Pirate,  from  head  to  foot. 

The  rude  sailor — or  Michael,  as  you  please  to  call  him — ^leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  heard  the  Pirate  Captain  approach,  heard  the  light  footstep, 
which  mingled  its  echoes  with  the  sound  of  his  heavy  tread.  Light  foot- 
step ?  Yes,  for  a  beautiful  woman  hung  on  the  Pirate's  arm,  her  form, 
clad  ill  the  garb  of  an  Eastern  Sultana,  her  darkly-flowing  hair  relieved  by 
the  gleam  of  pearls. 

As  she  came  along  the  deck,  she  looked  up  tenderly  into  his  face,  and 
her  light  laugh  ran  merrily  on  the  air. 

Michael  turned,  beheld  her,  and  survived  the  horror  of  that  look  !  She 
knew  him  not ;  the  soldier  and  hero  was  lost  in  his  uncouth  disguise. 

It  was — Alice. 


Let  us  now  hurry  on,  over  many  days  of  blood  and  battle,  and  behold 
the  Pirate  Ship  sunk  in  the  ocean,  its  masts  and  shrouds  devoured  by  flames, 
while  the  water  engulfed  its  hull. 

Three  persons  alone  survived  that  wreck.  You  see  them,  yonder,  by 
the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  borne  by  a  miserable  raft  over  the  gently 
swelling  waters. 

Three  persons,  who  have  lived  for  days  or  nights  without  bread  or  water 
Let  us  look  upon  them,  ^nd  behold  in  its  various  shapes  the  horrois  of 
famine. 

In  that  wretched  form,  laid  on  his  back,  his  hollow  cheeks  reddened  by 
the  sunbeams,  his  parched  eye-balls  upturned  to  the  sky,  who  would  recog- 
nize the  gallantr— Pirate  Chief? 

By  his  side  crouches  a  half-clad  female  form,  beautiful  even  amid  horrors 
worse  than  death,  although  her  eyes  are  fired  with  unnatural  light,  her 
cheek  flushed  with  the  unhealthy  redness  of  fever,  her  lips  burning  in  their 
vivid  crimson  hues.  Starvation  is  gnawing  at  her  vitals,  and  yet  she  is 
beautiful ;  look — how  wavingly  her  dark  hair  floats  over  her  snowy  shoul- 
ders !     Is  this — Alice^? 

The  third  figure,  a  rude  sailor,  his  face  stained  with  dark  red  hues,  a 
•kull-cap  drawn  down  to  his  eyebrows.     Brave  Michael,  of  LeeV  Legion. 
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He  sits  with  his  elbows  restii^  oq  his  knees»  his  cheeks  supported  by  his 
hands,  while  his  eyes  are  turned  to  the  uprising  sun. 

A  groan  quivers  along  the  stiU  air.  It  is  the  last  howl  of  the  Pirate 
Chief;  with  that  sound— half-blasphemy,  half-prayer — he  dies. 

His  bride-'So  beautiful,  eren  yet  amid  famine  and  despair — covers  his 
lips  with  kisses,  and  at  last#  grasping  the  sailor  by  the  arm,  begs  him  to 
save  the  hfe  of.  her-— husband  ! 

The  sailor  turns,  tears  the  cap  froiti  his  brow ;  the  paint  has  already 
gone  from  his  face. 

Aligb  and  Michari.  confront  each  other,  alone  on  that  miserable  raft,  a 
thousand  miles  from  shore. 

Who  would  dare  to  paint  the  agony  of  her  look,  the  horror  of  the  shriek 
which  rent  her  bosom  T 

Only  once  she  looked  upon  him — then  sunk  stiffened  and  appalled  beside 
her  pirate  husband.  But  a  calm  smile  illumined  Michaers  face ;  he  towered 
erect  upon  the  quivering  raf^  and  drew  some  bread  and  a  flagon  of  water 
— precious  as  gold^-from  the  pocket  of  his  coarse  sailor  jacket 

"  For  you,*'  he  said,  in  that  low*toned  voice  with  which  he  had  plighted 
his  eternal  troth  to  her*^*  For  you  I  have  \e(t  my  native  land.  For  you  I 
have  ied  my  father,  alone  and  desolate  in  his  old  age.  For  you — not  by 
any  means  the  least  of  all  my  sufferings — 1  have  killed  the  good  old  war- 
horse,  the  only  friend  whom  I  ever  trusted,  that  did  not  betray  me.  For 
you,  Alice,  I  am  an  outcast,  wanderer,  exile !  Behold  my  revenge  !  You 
are  starving — I  feed  you — give  you  meat  and  drink.  Yes,  I,  Michael,  your 
plighted  husband — bid  you  liveT^ 

He  placed  the  bread  and  water  in  her  grasp,  and  then  turned  with  folded 
arms  to  gaze  upon  the  rising  sun.  Do  you  see  that  muscular  form,  tower- 
ing frosa  the  raft-^his  high,  straight  forehead,  glowing  in  the  light  of  the 
dawning  day  ? 

He  turned  again :  there  was  a  dead  man  at  his  feet ;  a  dead  woman 
before  his  eyes. 

There  may  have  been  agony  at  his  heart,  but  his  face  was  unsof\ened  by 
emotion.  With  his  lineaments  moulded  in  iron  rigidity,  he  resumed  his 
gaze  toward  the  rising  sun. 

At  last,  a  sail  came  gleaming  into  view — then  the  hull  of  a  man-of-war — 
and  then,  bright  and  beautiful  upon  the  morning  air,  fluttered  the  glorious 
emblem  of  Hope  and  Promise — the  tri-colored  Flao  of  France. 


Years  passed,  glorious  years,  which  beheld  a  World  in  motion  for  its 
rights  and  freedom. 

There  came  a  day,  when  the  sun  beheld  a  sight  like  this  :— A  man  of 
noble  presence,  whose  forehead,  broad,  and  high  and  straight,  shone  with 
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the  chivalry  of  a  great  soul,  stood  erect,  in  the  presence  of  his  execu- 
tioners. 

Those  executioners,  his  own  soldiers,  who  shed  tears  as  they  levelle<* 
their  pieces  at  his  heart. 

This  man  of  nohle  presence  wa^  guilty  of  three  crimes,  for  which  the 
crowned  robhers  of  Europe  could  never  forgive  him. 

He  had  risen  from  the  humblest  of  the  people,  and  became  a  General,  a 
Marshal,  a  Duke. 

He  was  the  friend  of  a  great  and  good  man. 

In  the  hour  of  this  great  and  good  man's  trial,  when  all  the  crowned 
robbers,  the  anointed  assassins  of  Europe,  conspired  to  crush  him,  this 
General,  Marshal  and  Duke  refused  to  desert  the  great  and  good  man. 

For  this  he  was  to  be  shot — shot  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  could  not 
Restrain  their  tears  as  they  gazed  in  his  face. 

Let  us  also  go  there,  gaze  upon  him,  mark  each  outline  of  his  face  and 
form,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  musquets  are  levelled  at  his  heart,  and 
answer  the  question — Does  not  this  General^  Marshal^  Duke^  now  stand- 
ing in  presence  of  his  Death*  s-men^  strangely  resemble  that  Michael  tvhom 
we  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake — the  Hero  of  Lee's  Legion 
— Bravest  of  the  Brave  ? 

Ere  the  question  can  be  answered,  the  Hero  waves  his  hand.  Looking 
his  soldiers  fixedly  in  the  face,  he  exclaims  in  that  voice  which  they  have 
so  of\en  heard  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight — 

"  At  my  heart,  comrades  !" 

As  he  falls,  bathed  in  blood,  the  victim  of  a  '*  Holy  Assassination,"  let 
us  learn  what  words  were  those  which  brave  Michael,  long  years  ago, 
heard  whispered  in  his  dream,  what  face  was  that,  which,  with  its  sublime 
forehead  and  earnest  eyes,  spoke  these  words  ?  Let  us  also  leam  who 
was  this  soldier  Michael,  of  Lee's  Legion  ? 

The  words  ?  The  first,  Moscow — the  second,  Waterloo— the  third, 
St.  Helena. 

This  soldier  of  Lee's  Legion,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  T 

MICHAEL  NEY. 


NOTE  BY  ^HE  AUTHOR.— The  idea  of  a  Legend  on  this  subject,  was  first 
suseested  by  an  able  article,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
which  presents  the  most  plausible  reasons,  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  Major  Michael 
Rudolph,  of  Lee*s  Legion,  with  Michael  Ney,  the  Marshal  andlieroof  France,  who 
was  basely  murdered,  after  the  battle  of  Wartaloo. 

In  this  article,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in  personal  appearance  Ney  and  Rudolph 
were  strikingly  similar,  both  described  as  follows:  *•  Five  feet  eight  incke*  in  keigkt 
— a  muscular  man  though  not  fat — of  high,  flat  for^ead,  gray  eyc»,  itraight  eyebrows, 
prominent  cheek-bofles,  and  fair  complexion. 

After  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  campaign  under  Wayne, 
among  the  Indians,  Major  Ridolph  returned  to  his  home,  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, after  a  year's  absence,  and  remained  for  the  night  at  the  residence  of  abrotker» 
To  quote  the  exact  tlotds  of  the  article. 
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The  time  was  1T78 — the  place,  an  old-time  mansion,  among  the  hills  of 
Valley  Forge. 

Yonder,  in  a  comfortable  chamber,  seated  before  a  table,  overspread  with 
papers,  you  behold  a  gentleman  of  some  fifty-six  years,  attired  in  black 
velvet,  with  an  elegant  dress  sword  by  his  side,  snow-white  ruffles  on  his 
wrists  and  breast.  By  the  glow  of  the  fire,  which  crackles  on  the  spacious 
hearth,  you  can  discern  the  face  of  this  gentleman,  the  wide  and  massive 
brow,  the  marked  features,  and  the  clear,  deep  grey  eyes.  As  he  sits  erect' 
in  the  cushioned  arm-chair,  you  can  at  a  glance  perceive  that  he  is  a  man 
of  almost  giant  stature,  with  muscular  limbs  and  iron  chest. 

And  snow  drifts  in  white  masses  on  yonder  hills,  which  you  behold 
through  the  deep-silled  windows ;  and  the  wind,  moaning  as  with  a  nation's 
dirge,  howls  dismally  through  the  deep  ravines. 

Still  the  gentleman,  with  the  calm  face  and  deep  grey  eyes,  sits  in  silence 
there,  his  features  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  hearth-side  flame,  while  a 
pleasant  smile  trembles  on  his  compressed  lips. 

Altogether,  he  is  a  singular  man.  His  appearance  impresses  us  with  a 
strange  awe.  We  dare  not  approach  him  but  with  uncovered  heads.  The 
papers  which  overspread  the  table,  impress  us  with  a  vague  curiosity. 
There  you  beliold  a  letter  directed  to  General  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette ; 
another  bears  the  name  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  ;  a  third  General  Bene- 
dict Arnold ;  and  that  large  pacquet,  with  the  massive  seal,  is  inscribed  with 
the  words — To  His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress. 

This  gentleman,  sitting  alone  in  the  old-fashioned  chamber,  his  form  clad 
in  black  velvet,  his  face  glowing  in  mild  light,  must  be,  then,  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  perchance  a  warrior  of  high  renown  ? 


"  Here^  he  listens  to  a  domestic  revelation  of  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  charitter 
-^of  such  a  sort t  as  to  determine  not  again  to  return  to  his  family.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  next 
we  hear  of  him,  is  an  adventurer^  about  to  sail  from  the  Chesapeake,  in  a  small  vessel, 
laden  toithtohacco,  and  destined  to  St,  Domingo,  or  to  a  port  in  France.** 

The  next  intelligence  of  him »  comes  from  Revolutionary  France.  He  soon  disap- 
ppora,  and  N  ey,  a  man  strikingly  similar  in  appearance  and  traits  of  character,  rises  into 
view. 

Ney  spoke  English  fluently  ;  was  viewed  as  a  foreigner  by  the  French,  and  called  in 
derision  the  '*  Foreign  Tobacco  Merchant." 

In  short,  the  evidence  placed  before  us,  in  this  article — which  our  want  of  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  quote  in  full— seems  almost  conclusive,  on  the  important  point,  that  Ney 
and  Rudolph  were  the  same  man.  While  on  this  topic,  we  may  remark,  that  Berna- 
dotte,  the  King  of  Sweden,  was  a  soldier  in  our  RevoJution.  The  reader  ^\*iil  of  course 
understand,  that  in  our  Legend  above  given,  we  are  alone  responsible  for  the  details,  as 
well  as  nil  variations  from  the  plain  narrative  of  facts. 

VVheiher  true  orfal^e,  it  is  a  splendid  subject  for  a  Picture  of  the  Past :  That  the 
same  heroic  Legion  of  Lee,  which  earned  for  itself  imperishable  renown,  in  the  dark 
times  of  Revolution,  also  ranked  among  its  Iron-Men,  the  gallant  Marshal  Ney,  tbo 
Bravest  of  the  Brave. 
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As  you  look  in  mingled  wonder  and  reverence  upon  his  commanding 
face,  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  is  heard,  and  a  grim  old  soldier,  clad  in 
the  hunting  shirt  of  the  Revolution,  appears  in  yonder  doorway,  and  ap- 
proaches the  gentleman  in  black  velvet. 

He  lifts  the  rude  cap  with  bucktail  plume  from  his  sunburnt  brow,  and 
accomplishes  a  rough  salute.  Then,  he  speaks  in  a  voice  which  may  have 
been  rendered  hoarse  by  much  shouting  in  battle,  or  sleeping  dark  winter 
nights  on  the  uncovered  ground. 

"  General,  I  heer'd  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  am  here.*' 

The  gentleman  in  black  velvet,  raised  his  dear  grey  eyes,  and  a  slight 
smile  disturbed  the'serenity  of  his  face. 

"  Ah,  Sergeant  Caleb,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  want  your  aid  in  an  un- 
dertaking of  great  importance.** 

««  Say  the  word,  and  Caleb's  your  man  !'* 

*^  Nine  miles  from  the  mansion,  at  four  o'clock  this  aflernoon,  the  *  Loyal 
Rangers  of  Valley  Forge,*  hold  their  meeting.  Their  captain,  a  desperate 
man,  has  prepared  a  number  of  important  papers  for  Sir  William  Howe. 
In  these  papers  are  recorded  the  names  of  all  persons  within  ten  miles,  who 
are  friendly  to  the  British  cause,  or  who  are  willing  to  supply  Sir  William 
with  provisions,  together  with  a  minute  description  of  the  affairs  and  pros- 
pect^ of  the  Continental  army.  At  four  this  aflemoon,  these  papers  will  be 
delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  who  is  expected  from  Philadel- 
pliia  in  the  disguise  of  a  farmer.  That  officer  is  now  a  prisoner  near  our 
headquarters  on  the  Schuylkill,  some  six  miles  from  this  place.  Yon — un- 
derstand me,  Sergeant  Caleb — you  will  assume  this  disguise,  hurry  to  the 
Tory  rendezvous,  and  receive  the  papers  from  the  hands  of  the  Captain." 

As  the  gentleman  spoke,  the  countenance  of  the  old  soldier  assumed  an 
expression  of  deep  chagrin.  The  corners  of  his  mouth  were  distorted  in 
an  expression  of  comical  dismay,  while  his  large  blue  eyes  expanding  in 
hi^  sunburnt  face,  glared  with  unmistakable  horror. 

He  had  been  with  Arnold  at  Quebec,  with  Washington  at  Brandy  wine, 
this  hardy  Sergeant  Caleb— but  to  go  to  the  Tory  rendezvous  in  disguise, 
wa9  to  act  the  part  of  a  Spy,  and  the  robber-captain  of  the  Tories  would 
put  him  to  death,  on  the  first  rope  and  nearest  tree,  as  a — Spy  ! 

Therefore  the  old  Sergeant,  who  had  played  with  death  as  with  a  boon 
companion,  when  he  came  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp  bayonet,  or  a  dull  can- 
non ball,  feared  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a — Gibbet ! 

'*  You  are  not  afraid  ?"  said  the  gentleman.     **  That  will  be  news  in- 
'  deed,  for  the  soldiers  !     Sergeant  Caleb  Ringdale  afraid  !" 

The  old  Sergeant  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  laid  his  muscular 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  broken  by  an  emotion  not 
any  the  less  sincere  because  it  was  rude  : 

**  AfeerM  ?  Now  Gineral  Washington,  it  isn't  kind^  to  say  that  o'  me  ! 
I'm  not  afeer'd  of  anythin'  in  the  shape  of  a  white  or  black  human  bein', 
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but  this  toiy  Cap'in  RnnDels,  is  a  reg^'lar  fiend,  and  that's  a  fact  nobody 
can  deny !" 

"  Do  you  fear  him  T" 

'*  Not  a  peg !  For  all  he's  the  bloodiest  villain  that  ever  murdered  a 
man  in  the  name  of  King  George — for  all  he  hides  himself  in  the  darkest 
hollow,  in  the  meanest,  old,  out-of-the-way  farm-house,  I  don't  fear,  no 
more  than  I  feer'd  them  ten  Britishers  that  fell  on  me  at  Paoli !  But  do 
you  see,  Ginei^l,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  goin'  as  a  spy  !  That's  what 
cuts  an  old  feller's  feelin's  !  Say  the  word,  and  I'll  go,  jnst  as  I  am,  in  my 
own  proper  uniform — not  very  handsome,  yet  still  the  rale  Continental— 
an'  tell  the  Britishers  to  crack  away,  and  be  hanged !" 

And  in  the  honest  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  old  Sergeant  brought 
his  closed  hand  to  bear  upon  the  table,  until  the  papers  shook  again. 

Washington  rested  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  while  his  face  was  darkened 
by  an  expression  of  anxious  thought. 

**  You  do  not  wish  to  go  as  a  spy,  and  yet  there  are  no  other  means  of 
securing  these  papers." 

You  can  see  the  old  soldier  stand  confused  and  puzzled  there,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow  with  his  bony  hand,  while  Washington  turning 
his  chair,  folds  his  arms,  and  gazes  steadily  into  the  fire. 

'*  Is  there  no  man  who  will  undertake  this  desperate  office  in  my  name  ? 
in  the  n^me  of  the  cause  for  which  we  fight  ?" 

And  as  the  words  parsed  his  lips,  a  soft  voice — almost  as  8of\  and 
X  musical  as  a  woman's — uttered  this  reply,  which  thrilled  the  General  to 
the  heart : 

"  There  is.     I  will  undertake  it,  General." 

Washington  started  from  his  chair. 

"  You  !"  he  exclaimed,  surveying  the  intruder  firom  head  to  foot. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  expression  of  wonder  which  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  American  General,  was  not  without  a  substantial  cause. 

There  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  stood  a  young  man,  graceful  and  slender, 
almost  to  womanly  beauty,  and  clad  not  in  the  dress  of  a  soldier,  but  in  the 
costume  of  a  gentleman  of  fashion,  a  coat  of  dark  rich  purple  velvet,  satin 
vest,  disclosing  the  proportions  of  a  broad  chest  and  wasp-like  waist,  dia- 
mond buckles  on  the  shoes,  and  cambric  ruffles  around  each  delicate  hand. 

**  You !"  exclaimed  Washington,  «*  surely  Ensign  Murray,  you  are 
dreaming !" 

The  face  of  the  young  man  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  skin  very  pale 
and  delicate  as  a  woman's.  The  hair,  long  and  dark  brown  in  color,  wav- 
ing in  rich  masses  to  the  shoulders.  The  eyes,  deep  and  clear — almost 
black,  and  yet  with  a  shade  of  blue — shone  with  an  expression  which  you 
could  not  define,  and  yet  it  was  at  once  calm,  wild  and  dazzling.  Indeed, 
gazing  on  those  eyes,  or  rather  into  their  clear  lustre,  you  could  not  divest 
yourself  of  the  idea  that  ihey  reflected  the  light  of  a  strong  intellect,  at  the 
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same  time,  an  intellect  shaken  and  warped  by  some  peculiar  train  of 
thought 

'*  Yes,  General,"  was  the  answer  of  Ensign  Murray ;  ^  at  four  o'clock, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  British  officer,  I  will  enter  the  den  of  the  Tories  and 
receive  those  papers  I" 

Washington  took  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  and  without  a  word  led 
him  across  the  room. 

"  Look  there !"  he  whispered. 

**  They  stood  beside  a  glass  door,  which  opened  the  view  into  the  next 
apartment,  the  drawing-room  of  the  m|nsiop.  » 

As  Ensign  Murray  looked,  his  pale  yet  handsome  face  was  darkened  by 
an  expression  of  indefinable  agony. 

There,  beside  the  fire  of  the  next  chamber  was  seated  a  young  girl, 
whose  hair  descended  in  curling  masses  along  her  cheek,  until  they  touched 
her  neck.  A  green  habit  fitting  closely  to  her  form,  revealed  its  warm  and 
blooming  proportions.  She  sat  there  alone,  bending  over  an  embroidery 
frame,  her  dark  eyes  gleaming  with  light,  as  tranquil  as  the  beam  of  the 
evening  star,  upon  the  unruffled  depths  of  a  mountain  lake. 

And  as  her  white  fingers  moved  briskly  over  the  fiowers,  which  grew  into 
life  at  her  touch,  she  sang  a  low  and  murmuring  song. 

"  Look  there  !"  whispered  Washington,  "  and  behold  your  bride  !  To- 
night your  wedding  will  take  place.  This  very  morning  I  left  Valley 
Forge,  in  order  to  behold  your  union  with  this  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman.  And  yet  you  talk  of  going  in  disguise*  into  the  den  of  robbere, 
who  hesitate  at  no  deed  of  cruelty  or  murder,  and  this  on  your  bridal* 
eve !" 

There  was  a  strange  expression  on  the  young  man's  face — a  sudden  con- 
tortion of  those  pale,  handsome  features— -but  in  a  moment  all  was  calm 
again. 

«« General,  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  and  return  before  sunset !" 

He  stood  before  the  Man  of  the  Army,  his  slender  form  swelling  as  widi 
the  impulse  of  a  heroic  resolve.  % 

•'George,"  said  Washington,  in  a  tone  of  kind  familiarity ;  "  you  must 
not  think  of  this !  When  your  father  died  in  my  arms  at  Trenton,  I 
promised  that  I  would,  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  be  a  father  to  his  boy.  I 
wijl  not,  cannot,  send  you  on  this  fearful  enterprise  !" 

"  Look  ypu  I"  cried  the  old  Sergeant,  advancing — "  I  don't  like  this  of- 
fice of  a  i§>y— but  sooner  than  the  young  Ensign  here  should  peril  his  life 
at  such  an  hour,  FU  go  myself!     Jist  set  me  down  for  that  thing,  will  you  ?'* 

"  General !"  said  the  Ensign,  laying  his  white  hand  on  the  muscular  arm 
of  Washington,  and  speaking  in  a  deep,  deliberate  voice,  that  was  strongly 
contrasted  with  his  efllbminate  appearance  and  slender  frame **  did  I  be- 
have badly  at  Brandy  wine  ?" 

••  Never  a  braver  soldier  drew  sword,  than  you  proved  yourself  on  that 
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terrible  day !    Twice  with  my  own  arm  I  had  to  restrain  yon  from  mthing 
on  to  certain  death  I" 

*«  At  Germantown  !'* 

**  I  can  speak  for  him  there,  Gineral  I  You'd  ought  to  seen  him  rushing 
up  to  Chew*s  house,  into  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British !  He  made 
many  an  old  soldier  feel  foolish,  I  tell  you  !*' 

"  Yon  were  the  last  in  the  retreat,  George,  the  last  and  the  bravest  !'*^ 

**  Then  can  you  refuse  me  this  one  request  ?  Let  me  go— secure  those 
papers — and  come  back  crowned  with  laurels,  to  wed  my  bride  !*' 

He  spoke  in  a  clear  deliberate  tone,  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  fire  in 
his  eye. 

Washington  hesitated ;  his  gaze  surveyed  the  young  man's  face,  and  then 
turning  away  he  wrung  him  by  the  hand  : 

'*  On  those  papers,  perchance,  the  safety  of  our  army  depends.  Go  or 
stay  as  you  please.     1  do  not  command  nor  forbid  !" 

With  that  word  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  bowed  his  head  in  the  effort  to 
peruse  the  documents  which  were  scattered  over  the  table.  He  bowed  his 
head  very  low,  and  yet  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes — tears  in  those  eyes 
which  had  never  quailed  in  the  hour  of  battle,  tears  in  the  eyes  of  Wash- 
ington! 

The  young  man  turned  aside  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  covered 
his  Weddin^Dress  with  a  coarse  grey  over-coat,  that  reached  from  his  chin 
to  his  knees.  Then  he  drew  on  long  and  coarse  boots,  over  his  shoee 
gemmed  with  diamond  buckles.  A  broad*rimmed  hat  upon  his  curling 
locks,  and  he  stood  ready  for  the  work  of  danger. 

"  **  General,"  he  said,  in  that  soft  musical  voice — **  is  there  a  watch- word 
which  admits— ha,  ha !— the  Britith  officer  into  the  Tory  farm-hou^e  ?" 

**  Death  to  Washimoton  !"  and  a  sad  smile  gleamed  over  the  General's 
face. 

*'  The  name  of  the  British  officer  whose  character  I  am  to  assume  ?" 

'*  *  Captain  Algernon  Edam,  of  His  Majesty's  Infantfy !' — He  is  now 
under  guard,  near  headquarters,  at  Valley  Forge." 

'<  Hah  !"  gasped  Ensign  Murray.     *'  Captain  Edam  !" 

•*  You  know  him,  then  ?" 

'*  I  have  known  Captain  Edam,"  answered  George  Murray,  with  that 
strange  smile  which  invested  his  face  with  an  expression  that  was  almost 
supernatural. 

'*  These  papers  will  give  you  all  requisite  information.  The  farm-house 
is  three  miles  distant  from  this  place,  and  nine  miles  from  Valley  Forge." 

*<  Nine  !"  ejaculated  the  Ensign,  with  a  sudden  start.  ^  Ah  !"  he  mut- 
tered in  a  whisper  that  would  have  penetrated  your  blood — **  Must  that  hor- 
rible number  always  pursue  me  ?  Nine  years,  nine  days  !  These  must 
pass,  and  then  I  will  wed  my  bride — ^but  such  a  bride  !" 

Washington  heard  him  murmur,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  words,  yet 
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he  saw  tint  piie  face  flushing  with  unnatiHral  criiit8oii«  while  the  deep  Ikm 
eye  glared  with  wild  light. 

**  Again  let  me  entreat  you  to  give  up  your  purpose.  Your  daager  is 
enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart !  Not  only  death  you  due,  but  death  on 
the— gibbet !" 

In  the  earnestness  of  his  feelingSy  Washington  would  have  seised  him  by 
th^  arm,  but  the  Ensign  retreated  from  his  grasp,  and  left  the  room  with 
his  exclamation : 

**  Farewell,  General !  Do  not  fear  for  me  !  Beheve  me,  I  will  before 
the  setting  of  yonder  sun,  attain  the  object  which  I  so  earnestly  desire  !" 

In  the  hall  a  new  trial  awaited  the  young  soldier.  He  was  confronted 
by  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  corpulent  frame,  round  face  and  snow-white 
hair.  It  was  Squire  Musgrave,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  fashioned  gentle- 
man and — the  father  of  his  bride. 

**  Hah,  you  young  dog !  What  trick  is  this  !"  said  the  old  Squire,  with 
a  jovial  chuckle ;  **  you  skulked  away  from  the  table  just  now,  proving 
yourself  a  most  disloyal  traitor  to  old  Madeira !  And  now  I  find  you  in 
this  disguise  !     £h,  Georgie  !     WJhat's  in  the  wind  ?" 

**  Hush  !  Not  a  word  to  'Bel !"  exclaimed»the  Ensign,  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips,  and  a  look  of  affected  mystery  in  his  eyes.  **  Not  a  word,  or 
you'll  spoil  a  capital  jest ! 

Thus  speaking,  he  flung  himself  firom  the  old  man,  and  stood  upon  the 
porch  of  the  mansion.  The  beautiful  country  lay  there  before  him,  not 
lovely  as  in  summer,  with  green  leaves,  perfume  and  flowers,  but  covered 
far  up  each  hill,  and  down  into  ^e  shades  of  each  valley,  with  a  mantle  of 
frozen  snow.  The  trees,  their  bared  limbs  upstarting  into  the  deep  blae 
sky,  were  glittering  with  leaves  and  fruits,  sculptured  from  the  ice  by  the 
finger  of  Winter. 

And  the  rich  warm  glow  of  the  declining  sun  was  upon  it  all — tlie  old 
mansion,  with  its  dark  grey  stone *and  antique  porch,  the  far-extending  hills 
and  winding  dalek  of  Valley  Foige. 

-  The  Ensign  stood  upon  the  veige  of  the  porch  ;  he  was  about  to  depart 
upon  his  enterprise  of  untold  danger,  when — 

A  soft  warm  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder  ;  another  was  placed  across 
his  eyes,  and  a  light  laugh  thrilled  him  to  the  heart. 

*«  Oh,  you  look  like  the  ogre  of  some  goblin  story  !"  said  a  voice  which 
almost  made  him  relent  the  stern  purpose  of  that  hour — **  If  you  would  only 
look  in  the  glass  and  see  yourself!     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

And  as  the  sof^  hand  was  lifted  from  his  eyes,  George  beheld  the  beauti- 
ful form  and  beaming  face  of  his — bride. 

••  Softly,  Isabel !  Not  a  word !"  he  whispered  laughingly,  ^  Or  yon  wiS 
spoil  one  of  the  finest  jests  ever  planned  !" 

He  pressed  his  kiss  upon  her  warm  ripe  lips. 
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*^  Thb  Last  !"  he  murmared,  as  that  pressure  of  soul  to  soul  through  the 
mingling  lips,  fired  every  vein. 

He  darted  from  the  porch,  and  hurried  on  his  way.  Far  over  the  frozen 
snow  he  toiled  along,  and  only  once  looked  back. 

With  that  look  of  fearful  anxiety  he  beheld  his  bride,  standing  on  the 
porch,  her  long  hair  floating  from  her  face,  while  her  merry  laugh  came 
ringing  to  his  ears. 

Did  you  ever  in  a  nightmare  dream,  chance  to  behold  a  dark  old  man- 
sion, standing  utterly  alone  in  the  shadows  of  a  dell,  encircled  by  steep 
hills,  rough  with  rocks,  and  sombre  with  thickly  clustered  trees  ?  In  this 
dell  noonday  is  twilight,  and  twilight  is  midnight,  so  darkly  frown  the 
granite  rocks,  so  lowering  rise  the  forest  trees. 

But  this  is  in  the  summer  time,  when  there  are  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and 
vines  among  the  rocks.  In  the  summer  time  when  the  litde  brook  yonder, 
winding  before  the  mansion,  sings  a  rippling  song  in  praise  of  the  flowers, 
and  moss,  and  birds. 

Now  it  is  winter.  Yonder,  through  the  tall  and  leafless  oaks,  glares  the 
red  flush  of  the  sunset  sky.  Every  tree  with  its  rugged  limbs,  and  stripped 
branches,  stands  up  against  the  western  horizon,  like  a  tree  of  ebony, 
painted  on  a  sky  of  crimson  and  gold.  Winter  now  !  The  rocks,  the 
hill-side,  the  very  ice  which  covers  the  brook,  is  white  with  a  mantle  of 
snow,  that  gleams  and  blushes  in  the  sunset  glare. 

Still  the  old  mansion  rises  in  sullen  gloom,  its  dark  walls  tottering  as 
though  about  to  fall,  its  shutters  closed,  its  doorway  crumbling  into  fragments. 
And  like  a  white  veil  flung  over  some  ruffian  bandit's  brow,  the  steep  roof, 
covered  with  wreaths  of  snow,  gleams  above  the  dark  grey  walls. 

Is  this  old  mansion  tenanted  by  anything  that  wears  the  shape  of  man  ? 
As  we  look,  the  leaning  chimney  sends  up  its  column  of  blue  smoke  to  the 
evening  sky.  Still  for  all  that  emblem  of  fireside  comfort,  the  farm-house 
looks  like  a  den  for  murderers. 

Look  closely  on  its  shutters  and  wide  door,  and  you  will  perceive  certain 
port-holes,  made  for  the  musquet  and  rifle. 

There  are  footsteps  printed  on  the  frozen  snow,  and  yet  you  hear  no 
voices,  you  behold  no  form  of  man  or  beast  * 

At  this  hour,  when  the  solemn  flush  of  a  winter  sunset  is  upon  the 
mande  of  snow,  there  comes  slowly  toiling  over  the  frozen  crust,  the  figure, 
of  a  young  man  clad  in  a  coarse  overcoat,  with  a  broad-rimmed  hat  upon 
his  brow.  That  coat  gathers  around  his  slender  form  in  heavy  folds,  and 
yet  it  cannot  hide  the  heavings  of  his  chest.  The  hat  droops  low  over  his 
face,  and  yet  cannot  conceal  the  wild  glance  of  those  deep  blue  eyes. 

Urging  his  way  along  the  frozen  snow, — the  shadow  of  his  form  thrown 
far  and  black  behind  him — he  stands  before  the  battered  door  of  the  farm- 
house, he  lifts  the  iron  knocker,  and  a  sound  like  a  knell  breaks  on  the 
still  air. 
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The  young  man  listens  eagerly,  but  no  answer  greets  his  summons. 

Then  turning  his  face  to  the  evening  sky,  he  stands  erect  upon  the  granite 
stone  before  the  door,  and  in  a  clear  voice  repeats  the  words — 

**  Death  to  Washington  !'* 

There  is  the  sound  of  an  unclosing  door,  the  young  man  is  seized  by  un- 
known hands,  and  borne  along  a  dark  passage  into  a  large  and  gloomy 
place. 

It  may  be  a  room,  it  may  be  a  cavern,  but  all  that  greets  his  sight  is  a 
large  fire,  burning  on  a  wide  hearth,,  and  flashing  a  lurid  glare  over  some 
twenty  ruffian  faces. 

A  dark,  a  hideous  picture  ! 

A  single  form  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  height,  but  wearing  the 
pistols  and  knife,  common  to  all,  advances  and  confronts  the  stranger.  The 
young  man,  in  that  lowering  face  marked  by  the  traces  of  many  a  crime, 
recognizes  "  Black  Runnels,"  the  Tory  Chief. 

•♦  "Whence  came  you  ?" 

As  he  speaks,  a  strange  sound  mingles  with  his  words — the  clicking  of 
pistols,  the  clang  of  knives. 

**  From  the  headquarters  of  General  Sir  William  Howe !"  the  young 
man  answered,  in  a  clear  deliberate  voice. 

**  Your  object  here  ?" 

**  The  possession  of  certain  papers  prepared  by  Captain  Runnels,  for  Sir 
WUliam  Howe.'* 

"  Your  name  V* 

**  Algernon  Edam,  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  infantry  !"  replied  the  young 
man,  in  the  same  collected  manner. 

There  was  a  murmur,  a  confused  sound  as  of  many  voices  whispering  in 
chorus,  and  in  a  moment  the  blaze  of  a  large  lamp  filled  that  spacious  room 
with  light. 

**  Now  look  ye,  Captain,"  said  the  Tory  leader,  earnestly  regarding  the 
disguised  American,  '*  we  don't  doubt  as  how  you  are  the  rale  Captain 
Edam,  but  we  Loyal  Rangers  have  a  way  of  our  own.  We  never  trusts  an 
individooal  afore  we  tries  his  spunk.  If  you  are  a  true  Briton,  you  wont 
object  to  the  trial.  If  so  be  you  chances  to  prove  a  Rebel,  why,  we'll  soon 
find  it  out." 

The  answer  of  the  young  man  was  short  and  to  the  point : 

"  Name  your  trial,  and  I  am  ready  !" 

"  Do  you  see  that  keg  o'  powder  thar  T  We'll  attach  a  slow  match  to  it 
— a  match  that'll  take  three  minutes  to  bum  out !  You  will  sit  on  that 
keg ! — Afore  the  three  minutes  is  out,  we'll  return  to  the  house,  and  see 
how  you  stand  the  trial !  If  there's  a  drop  of  sweat  on  your  forehead,  or 
any  sign  of  paleness  on  your  cheek,  we  will  conclude  that  you  are  a  rebel, 
and  deserve  to  die  I" 
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The  Tories  gathered  round,  gazing  in  the  young  man's  face  with  looks 
of 'deep  interest. 

**  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  the  object  of  their  interest,  **  what  need  of  this 
nonsense  ?  I  am  a  British  officer — but — what  need  of  words,  I  am  ready, 
and  will  stand  the  trial." 

Thus  speaking,  he  saw  the  match  applied  to  the  keg,  he  saw  it  lighted, 
and  took  his  seat.     With  a  confused  murmur,  the  Tories  left  the  room. 

"  Look  ye,"  cried  the  last  of  their  band,  who  stood  in  the  doorway — it 
was  the  Captain — «*  we  will  conceal  ourselves,  where  the  blowing  up  of  the 
house  can  do  us  no  injury — that  is,  in  case  the  worthless  old  den  should 
happen  to  blow  up.  In  two  minutes  we'll  return.  Take  care  o'  yourself, 
Captam !" 

The  young  man  was  alone — alone  in  that  large  old  room,  the  light  of  the 
lamp  falling  over  his  brow,  the  keg  beneath  him,  the  match  slowly  burning 
iiear  his  feet. 

Why  does  he  not  extinguish  the  match,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  this 
fearful  dang^  ?  Why  does  he  sit  there,  fixed  as  a  statue,  his  pale  face 
wearihg  its  usual  calm  expression,  his  deep  blue  eyes  gleaming  with  their 
peculiar  light  ? 

Not  a  motion — not  a  movement  of  the  hand  which  holds  his  watch — not 
a  tremor  of  the  face  ! 

What  are  the  thoughts  of  this  young  man,  whom  another  minute  may 
precipitate  into  eternity  by  a  horrible  death  ? 

Does  he  think  of  the  young  bride,  who  even  now  awaits  his  coming  ! 

Two  minutes  have  expired.  The  Tories  do  not  return.  Slowly,  surely 
burns  the  match — as  calm,  as  fixed  as  marble,  the  young  man  awaits 
his  fatOr 

The  half-minute  is  gone,  and  yet  no  sign  of  the  bravoes. 

At  last — O !  do  not  let  your  eyes  wander  from  his  pale,  beautiful  face,  in 
this,  the  moment  of  his  dread  extremity — the  match  emits  a  sudden  flame, 
sparkles,  crackles,  and  burns  out ! 

<'  Nine  years,  nine  days  !     At  las^t,  thank  God,  it  is  over !" 

These  were  his  last  words,  before  the  powder  exploded.  He  folded  his 
arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and  gave  his  soul  to  God. 

D\d  that  lonely  house  ascend  to  heaven,  a  pyramid  of  blackening  frag- 
ments, and  smoke  and  flame,  with  the  corse  of  the  young  man  torn  into 
atoms  by  the  explosion  ? 

For  a  moment  he  awaited  his  fate — all  was  silent.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  trampling  footsteps ;  the  young  man  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  beheld 
the  faces  of  the  Tory  band. 

<*  Game,  I  vow,  game  to  the  last !"  cried  the  Tory  leader,  Runnels— 
**  Do  ye  know  we  watched  ye  all  the  while,  from  a  crack  in  yonder  door  ? 
It  was  only  a  trial  you  know,  but  a  trial  that  would  have  made  many  an 
older  man  than  you  shiver,  turn  pale,  and  cry  like  a  babe ! — There's  no 
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powder  in  the  keg — ^ha,  ha !      HowM  ye  feel  when  the   match  burnt 
out  ?" 

<'  Give  me  the  papers,"  asked  the  brave  'young  man.     *'  Let  me  hasten 
on  my  way !" 

"  0, 1  don't  object  to  giving  you  the  papers,"  cried  the  Tory.  «« But, 
afore  I  do,  I  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  this  gentleman  T* 

t  As  he  spoke,  the  Tories  parted  into  two  divisions  ;  in  their  centre  ap- 
peared a  man  of  some  thirty  years,  his  tall  and  muscular  form  clad  in  crim- 
son his  florid  face  with  powdered  hair  and  light  blue  eye,  ruffled  by  a 
sneering  smile. 

**  Captain  Edam  !"  exclaimed  the  disguised  American,  completely  taken 
by  surprise — **  I  thought  you  were  a  prisoner,  nine  miles  away  at  Valley 
Forge  ?" 

**  Yes,  Captain  Edam,  at  your  service !"  replied  the  British  officer  with 
a  polite  bow. 

As  he  spoke,  a  burst  of  hoarse  laughter  made  the  old  room  echo  again. 

'*Jt  was  well  planned,  my  dear  Ensign,  but  it  won't  do  !"  exclaimed  the 
Briton  ; — *•  I  was  a  prisoner,  but — escaped !  You  were  a  British  officer,  a 
moment  ago,  but  now,  you  are — a  Spy.  I  presume  it  is  needless  to  tell 
you  the  fate  of  a  Spy." 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  calm  smile  which  broke  from  the  young  En- 
sign's lips  and  eyes. 

«*  Death  !"  he  replied,  in  his  low  musical  voice. 

"  Death— aye,  death  by  the  rope  !"  shouted  the  Tory  Captain  ;— **  I 
say,  Watkins,  rig  a  rope  to  that  beam  !  We'll  show  you  how  to  play 
tricks  on  Loyal  Rangers." 

The  rope  was  attached  to  the  beam — the  noose  arranged ;  the  Tories 
tilled  with  indignation,  clustered  round — still  the  young  man  stood  calm  and 
smiling  there. 

**  Ensign,  you  have  ten  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  handsome  British 
officer.  **  Make  your  peace.  You  have  been  taken  as  a  spy,  and — ha, 
ha  !  must  be  punished  as  a  spy  !"  , 

**  Thank  God !"  said  the  young  man  in  a  whisper,  not  meant  to  be 
audible,  yet  they  heard  it,  every  Tory  in  the  room. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  young  man,  you're  thankful  for  very  small  favors !" 
cried  the  Tory  leader,  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

The  gallant  Captain  Edam  made  a  sign— the  Tories  trooped  through  the 
door-way. 

George  Murray  was  alone  with  Algernon  Edam. 

George  Murray  was  pale — but  not  paler  than  usual — his  blue  eyes 
glaring  with  deep  light,  his  lip  a  lip  of  iron.  Algernon  Edam  was  tall  and 
magnificent  in  his  healthy  and  robust  manhood.  There  was  ill-suppressed 
laughter  in  his  light  blue  eyes. 

''  Do  you  remember  the  days  of  our  childhood,  Geoige,  when  we  played 
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together  on  the  hills  of  Valley  Forge  ?  Liitle  did  we  think  that  a  scene 
like  this  would  ever  come  to  pass  !  Here  I  stand,  the  rejected  lover — ha« 
ha !  the  British  officer !  And  there  stands  the  betrothed  husband,  the 
Rebel  Spy  !     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

These  were  bitter  taunts  to  pass  between  a  living  and  a  dying  man  !  Yet 
there  was  something  in  the  words  and  look  of  Captain  Edam  that  revealed 
the  cause  of  all  his  ill-timed  mirth — he  was  a  Tejected  lover.  His  success- 
ful rival  stood  before  him. 

No  word  passed  the  lips  of  George,  He  regarded  the  elegant  Captain 
with  a  calm  smile,  and  coolly  asked,  as  though  inquiring  the  dinner  hour — 
**  How  many  minutes  before  I  am  to  be  hung  ?" 

"  You  carry  it  bravely  !!'  laughed  the  Briton  ;  "  but  think  of  Isabel  !" 

The  only  answer  which  escaped  the  lips  of  George,  was  a  solitary 
syllable : 

**  Al!'*  he  said,  and  turned  his  smiling  face  upon  the  face  of  his  enemy. 

That  syllable  made  the  Briton  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  It  spoke  to 
himof  the  happy  days  of  old—of  the  green  hills  and  pleasant  dells  of  Valley 
Forge, — of  two  boys  who  were  sworn  friends — of  George  and  Algernon.  It 
also  spoke  of  a  laughing  girl,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Algernon,  the  beloved 
of  George — Isabel ! 

For  that  name  was  the  familiar  diminutive  which  George  had  often  whis- 
pered in  the  ears  of  his  boy-friend,  flinging  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
twining  his  hands  in  his  golden  hair. 

*'  Al,  don't  you  remember  the  day,  nine  years  and  nine  days  ago,  when 
in  the  presence  of  Isabel,  you  rescued  me  from  a  terrible  danger  ?'* 

The  words,  the  tone,  the  look,  melted  the  heart  of  the  undaunted  Briton. 
There  is  a  magic  in  the  memory  of  childhood,  irresistible  as  a  voice  from 
the  lips  of  Death. 

•*  I  do,  George,  I  do  !"  he  cried  ;  •*  and  now,  I  am  to  be  your— execu- 
tioner !" 

"  To-night,  is  my  wedding  night,  my  friend — " 

«*  But  I  cannot  save  you  !"  gasped  Edam  ;  his  voice  now  deepened  with 
tlie  accent  of  irresistible  agony — •*  we  are  surrounded — all  hope  is  vain." 

**  I  do  not  want  to  be  saved,"  said  George,  still  preserving  his  quiet 
manner ;  **  let  me  be  put  to  death  as  suddenly  and  with  as  little  pain  as 
possible.  But  I  have  one  request.  When  I  am  dead  and  you  are  safe  in 
Philadelphia,  write  to  Washington,  and  tell  him,  that  I  died  like  a  man. 
Write  to— Isabel — and  tell  her ' 

— A  large  tear  rolled  down  the  Ensign's  cheek.  The  Captain  struggled 
to  a  seat.  There  was  something  unnaturally  frightful  in  the  calmness  of 
the  doomed  man. 

"  Tell  her,  that — pure  atid  beautiful  as  she  is—George  Murray  could 
never  have  made  her  life  a  life  of  peace  and  joy.  Tell  her  that  the  last 
words  which  he  spoke  were  these — '  Algernon  Edam  is  noble  in  hearti 
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although  he  has  espoused  the  British  cause.  Wed  him,  Isabel,  for  he  loves 
you — wed  him,  and  my  blessing  be  upon  you !'  *' 

The  Captain, — to  hide  the  agony  of  his  feelings,  uttered  a  horrible  oath. 

**  Why  cannot  I  aid  you  to  escape  ?"  he  cried,  wildly  pacing  the  room. 

**  You  can  aid  me  to  escape  !*'  slowly  uttered  the  doomed  man. 

**  How  ?  Name  the  method  !  Quick — for  I  am  yours — ^yonrs  to  the 
death !' 

'*  You  can  aid  me  to  escape  from  this  horrible  dream  of  life  !*'  exclaimed 
Murray,  lifting  his  brown  hair  with  his  delicate  hand — **  this  dream  which 
torments  me,  which  sits  upon  my  soul  like  a  nightmare,  which  makes  me 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  union  with  Isabel !  O,  you  may  think  me  strange, 
mad  ! — but  talk  as  you  will,  my  friend,  1  feel  happier  than  I  have  felt  for 
years !" 

While  Edam  stood  horrified  by  his  words,  he  removed  the  overcoat  and 
hat,  and  stood  revealed  in  his  wedding-dress. 

"  I  thought  that  Brandy  wine  would  awaken  me  from  this  dream — 0,  how 
hard  it  is  to  pursue  a  grave,  and  feel  it  glide  from  your  footsteps  !  It  was 
a  bloody  battle,  but  I  lived !  Then,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Germantown,  I 
saw  my  death  in  the  mists  before  me,  and  leaped  to  grasp  it,  but  in  vain ! 
Still  I  lived !  The  day  of  my  marriage  wore  on,  and  there  was  no  resource 
but  suicide,  until  Washington  informed  me  of  this  enterpnse.  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,  give  me  your  hand  ;  I  feel  very  calm,  aye,  happy  !'* 

The  Briton,  or  rather  the  British  officer,  (for  by  birth  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can,) instantly  seized  the  slender  hand,  wrung  it,  and  swore  by  his  Maker 
that  he  should  not  die  ! 

An  expression,  as  strange  as  it  was  sudden,  darkened  the  pale  face  of  the 
doomed  man.  His  blue  eyes  emitted  wild  and  deadly  light.  Do  you  see 
him  start  forward,  his  slender  and  graceful  form  attired  in  his  wedding- 
dress,  his  rich  brown  hair  waving  from  his  shoulders  ?  He  seizes  Edam 
by  the  wrist. 

"  O,  Algernon,  were  my  bitterest  enemy  beneath  my  feet — one  who  had 
done  a  wrong  too  dark  for  mercy,  or  revenge — sooner  than  sever  his  heart 
with  my  knife,  I  would  bid  him  line  as  I  have  lived  for  years  /" 

There  is  nothing  in  language  to  picture  the  utter  horror  of  his  look  and  tone. 

Captain  Edam  was  dumb,  but  his  face  reflected  the  despair  of  George. 

♦*  0,  Algernon,  I  beseech  you  take  Isabel,  and  be  happy  with  her  I  At 
the  same  time  I  implore  you  aid  me  in  my  attempt  to  shake  off  this  night- 
mare— life  r 

Captain  Edam  sank  back  on  the  empty  keg,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

You  can  see  Murray  stand  there  before  the  fire,  contemplating  him  with 
a  calm  smile. 

**  Hark  !  they  come  !"  cried  the. British  officer,  starting  to  his  feet  and 
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drawing  his  sword.  '*  They  come  to  put  you  to  death,  hut  not  while  I  am 
alive." 

There  was  the  sound  of  trampling  feet — a  confused  murnoLur — then  the 
thunder  of  many  rifle  shots  mingled  in  one  deafening  report,  broke  on  the 
silence  of  the  hour. 

G|eorge's  countenance  fell. 

"  Stand  back  !"  shouted  Captain  Edam — **  approach  this  room,  and  I  will 
fire !  Hark  !  Do  you  hear,  George  ?  They  dispute  among  themselves  ! 
There  is  a  division — we  must  save  you  !     Do  you  hear  those  shouts  ?*' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  there,  on  the  threshhold,  stood  a  bluff, 
hearty  figure,  attired  in  the  Continental  uniform. 

'*  The  Gineral  sent  me  on  your  track  !"  exclaimed  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Sergeant  Caleb.  **  The  Tories  is  captured  and  you  are  saved,  you  dare- 
devil of  an  Ensign  !  I  say.  Mister,  in  the  red  jacket,  won't  you  give  up 
your  sword  ?" 

As  the  honest  veteran  received  the  sword  of  Captain  Edam,  George 
turned  aside  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  emotion,  with  agony. 

**  Foiled  again  !  •  Nine  years,  nine  days  /'  I  must  submit—it  is  Fate  • 
77^e  ninth  hour  is  near!    Ah  !  why  is  death  denied  to  me  ?" 

The  old  clock  in  the  hall  smiled  in  the  light,  its  minute  hand  pointing  to 
30,  its  hour  hand  to  9. 

The  wedding  guests  were  assembled.  Far  over  the  frozen  snow,  from 
every  window,  gushed  a  stream  of  joyojis  light. 

Grouped  in  the  most  spacious  apartment  of  Squire  Musgrave's  mansion, 
the  wedding  guests  presented  a  sight  of  some  interest. 

The  light  of  those  tall  wax  candles  was  upon  their  faces. 

Washington  was  there,  towering  above  the  heads  of  other  men,  his  mag- 
nificent form  clad  in  the  blue  coat  and  buff  vest,  with  his  sword  by  his  side. 
By  his  side,  the  high  brow  and  eagle  eye  of  Anthony  Wayne.  Yonder,  a 
gallant  cavalier,  attired  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  a  mild  blue  eye,  and 
clustered  locks  of  sand-hued  hair — the  chivalrous  La  Fayette  ! 

And  there,  standing  side  by  side,  were  two  young  men,  engaged  in  affa- 
ble conversation. 

One,  with  a  high  forehead,  deeply  indented  between  the  brows— the  other, 
a  man  of  slender  frame,  with  a  delicately-chiselled  face,  and  eyes  that  seem 
to  bum  you,  as  he  speaks,  in  that  low,  soA  voice,  which  wins  your  soul. 

Who,  that  beholds  these  young  men,  calmly  conversing  together,  on  this 
wedding-night,  would  dream  that  one  was  destined  to  die  by  the  other's 
hand.  For  the  pne  with  the  deeply-indented  brow  is  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  other,  with  the  sculptured  face,  and  magical  eyes  and  voice,  is  Aaron  Burr. 

In  the  centre  of  the  scene  stood  a  group,  the  objects  of  every  eye 
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The  Preacher  in  his  dark  gown,  on  one  side ;  the  good-humored  Sqiiirc» 
with  his  jocund  face  and  corpulent  form,  on  the  other. 

Between  them,  under  that  chandelier,  which  warms  their  faces  with  a 
mild  light,  stand  the  bride  and  briegroom. 

She,  in  a  dress  of  stainless  white  satin,  which  displays  the  beautiful  oat- 
lines  of  her  bust  and  waist,  and  by  its  short  skirt  permits  you  to  behold 
those  small  feet,  encased  in  delicate  slippers.  Her  neck,  her  shoulders, 
gleam  like  alabaster  in  the  light.  A  single  ornament — a  cross  of  diamonds 
and  gold — suspended  from  the  neck,  rises  and  falls  with  every  pulsation  of 
her  heart  And  from  the  flowing  world  of  her  dark  hair,  which  freely 
courses  from  her  brow  to  the  shoulders,  looks  out  a  face,  at  once  young, 
innocent,  angelic  1 

Ev'er  and  again,  glancing  sidelong,  she  turns  her  large  eyes  towards  the 
bridegroom,  while  a  soft  crimson  flushes  imperceptibly  over  her  face. 

The  bridegroom  is  very  pale,  but  calm  and  sedate.     His  dark  blue  eyes 
,  gleaming  from  the  pallor  of  that  delicately  chiselled  face,  return  the  glance 
of  his  bride  with  a  look  at  once  earnest  and  indefinable.     Is  it  love  ? — or 
love  mingled  with  intense  pity  ?     What  means  that  scarce  perceptible  quiv- 
ering of  the  nether  lip  ? 

The  words  of  the  Preacher  are  said.  George  presses  the  husband's  kiss 
on  the  lips  of  his  bride.*  Why  does  Isabel — surrendering  all  the  graceful 
beauty  of  her  waist  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm — start  and  tremble,  as  she 
feels  those  lips,  now  hot  as  with  fever,  now  cold  as  with  death  ! 
^  At  this  moment,  through  the  interval  made  by  the  parting  guests,  advances 
the  form  of  Washington — that  face,  which  never  yet  has  been  painted  by 
artist,  or  described  by  poet,  beaming  with  a  paternal  smile,  those  dark  grey 
eyes,  which  shone  so  fiercely  in  the  hour  of  battle,  now  gazing  in  soflened 
regard,  upon  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

The  voice  of  Washington  was  heard  : 

**  George,  when  your  father  breathed  his  last,  in  my  arms,  amid  the  bor« 
rors  of  battle — it  was  at  Trenton — with  his  parting  breath,  he  besought  me 
to  be  a  father  to  his  son  !  How  can  I  better  fulfil  my  trust,  than  by  placing 
your  hand  within  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  and  innocent  woman,  and  bidding 
you  be  happy  together  ?  She" — he  turned  to  the  bridegroom-—^  is  worthy 
of  a  soldier's  love.  He," — turning  to  the  bride — <*  he  is  a  soldier,  a  little 
rash,  perchance,  but  brave  as  the  summer  day  is  long  !** 

He  placed  their  hands  together,  and  kindly  looked  from  face  to  face. 
Every  eye  was  centred  upon  this  interesting  group. 

Here,  Washington,  tall  and  commanding ;  on  one  side  the  bridegroom, 
slender,  almost  efleminate,  yet  with  courage  and  manhood  written  on  his 
face ;  ou  the  other — a  beautiful  and  sinless  girl !  What  words  can  describe 
the  last  ? 

At  this  moment  the  jocund  voice  of  the  father,  good-hearte4,  bluflf  Squire 
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Musgrave,  was  heard.  With  a  jovial  smile  upon  his  round  and  crimson 
face,  he  advanced. 

**  Look  ye,  Qeorge,'*  he  said,  **  Now  that  you're  married,  you  must 
conform  to  a  custom  in  our  family.  Never  a  Musgrave  was  wedded  but 
the  silver  goblet  and  the  old  wine  were  brought  forth,  and  a  royal  bumper 
drank  to  the  bride  by  all  the  guests.  You  dont't  stand  precisely  in  the 
light  of  a  guest — eh,  George  ?  ha  !  ha !   But  you  must  begin  the  ceremony  !'* 

As  he  spoke,  a  servant  in  livery  appeared  with  a  salver,  on  which  was 
placed  a  venerable  bottle,  dark  in  the  body,  red  about  the  neck,  and  wreathed 
in  cobwebs.  Thirty  year  old  Madeira.  By  its  side  a  silver  goblet,  antique 
in  shape,  carved  with  all  manner  of  fawns  and  flowers. 

In  a  moment  this  goblet  was  filled ;  from  its  capacious  bowl  flashed  the 
red  gleam  of  rich  old  wine. 

**  Drink,  Geoige  !     A  royal  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  bride  !" 

The  movement  of  George  were  somewhat  siugular.  Every  one  remarked 
the  fact.  As  the  bluff  old  Squire  extended  the  goblet,  George  reached  forth 
his  hand,  fixing  his  blue  eyes,  with  a  strange  stare,  upon  the  crimson  wine. 
Then  a  shudder  shook  his  frame,  and  communicated  its  tremor  to  the 
goblet. 

He  seized  it — as  with  the  grasp  of  despair,  or  as  a  soldier  precipitated 
from  a  fortress  might  dutch  the  naked  blade  of  a  sword,  to  stay  his  Oedl — 
his  blue  eyes  dilating  all  the  while  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

His  face  was  mirrored,  there  in  the  tremulous  ripplets  of  the  goblet,  when, 
as  his  lip  was  about  to  press  its  brim,  his  arm  slowly  straightened  outward 
from  his  body,  his  fingers  slowly  parted,  each  one  stiffening  like  a  finger 
of  marble. 

The  goblet  fell  to  the  floor. 

George  seemed  making  a  violent  efibrt  to  control  his  agitation.  That  lip 
pressed  between  his  teeth  until  a  single  blood  drop  came,  the  eyes  wildly 
rolling  from  face  to  face,  the  hands  nervously  extended.— Was  ever  the  last 
moment  of  a  dying  man  as  terrible  as  this  ? 

He  sank  on  one  knee— slowly,  slowly  to  the  floor ;  he  sank  as  though 
the  blood  were  freezing  in  his  veins. 

No  words  can  picture  the  surprise,  the  horror,  the  awe  of  the  wedding 
guests.  * 

Do  you  see  that  circle  of  faces,  all  pale  as  death,  with  every  eye  fixed 
upon  the  kneeling  ?  Do  you  behold  the  young  girl,  who  faints  not  nor 
£dters,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  but,  with  a  face  white  as  the  snow,  firmly  ex- 
tends her  hand,  and  calls  her  husband  tenderly  by  name! 

For  a  moment  all  was  terribly  still. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head.  He  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  unnaturally 
dilated,  and  whispered  in  a  tone  that  pierced  every  heart — 

**  Isabel — I  would  speak  with  you  alone.'* 

^   8ha  raised  him  firom  the  floor,  and  girding  his  waist  with  her  anoi  led 
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♦ 
him  toward  the  next  room.     Had  she  been  a  fine  lady  she  would  hare 

fainted,  or  shrieked,  but.  Heaven  be  blessed,  was  a  Woman.     One  of  those 

women  whose  character  is  not  known,  until  Adversity^  like  a  holy  angel, 

reveals  its  heroic  firmness  and  divine  tenderness. 

She  closed  the  folding  doors  after  her ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
gone  into*  the  next  chamber. 

For  half  an  hour,  in  silent  awe, — not  a  word  spoken,  not  a  sound  heard, 
but  the  gasping  of  deep-drawn  breath — the  wedding  guests  waited  there, 
gazing  on  the  closed  folding  doors. 

It  was  an  half  hour  of  terrible  suspense. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine  Washington  advanced.  ^  I  can  bear  this  do 
longer,*'  he  said,  and  pushed  open  the  folding  doors. 

Ere  we  gaze  upon  the  sight  he  beheld,  let  us  follow  the  footsteps  of 
George  and  Isabel. 

As  she  led  him  through  the  doorway  into  that  large  chamber,  filled  with 
antique  furniture,  and  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  standing  before  a  mirror 
on  a  table  of  mosaic  work,  Isabel  felt  the  hand  which  she  grasped,  covered 
with  a  clammy  moisture  like  the  sweat  of  death. 

Before  that  large,  old-fashioned  mirror,  in  which  the  light  was  dimly  re- 
flected,— like  a  distant  star  shining  from  an  intensely  dark  sky, — they  sank 
down  on  chairs^  that  were  placed  near  each  other,  George  clinging  to  the 
hand  of  his  bride  as  to  his  last  hope. 

**  The  thing  which  I  feared  has  come  upon  me  !*'  he  gasped,  speaking 
the  pathetic  language  of  Scipture — **  Isabel,  place  your  hand  upon  my  brow, 
and  hear  me.  The  time  dotted  to  me  is  short :  it  rapidly  glides  away. 
And  while  you  listen,  do  not,  ha,  ha  !  do  not  smile  if  hi  the  tragedy  of  my 
life  the  grotesque  mingles  with  the  terrible !" 

One  hand  with  his  own,  one  upon  his  brow,  the  brave  girl  listened.  His 
words  were  few  and  concise  : 

*•  Many  years  ago,  when  we  were  children,  Isabel,  on  a  cold,  clear 
winter's  day,  we  wandered  forth  in  the  cheerless  woods,  yon  and  I,  and 
Algernon.  My  favorite  dog— you  remember  him  ? — was  with  us  ?  Do 
you  also  remember " 

Ah,  that  hollow  voice,  that  unnatural  smile !  How  well  did  Isabel 
refnember. 

♦•  Suddenly  the  favorite— old.  Wolfe,  you  know  he  was  named  after  the 
brave  General — turned  upon  me,  fixed  his  teeth  in  my  arm,  and  lacerated 
the  fiesh  to  the  bone.     Algernon  struck  him  down ** 

Isabel  felt  that  brow  grow  like  iron  beneath  her  touch. 

•*  It  was  long  before  the  wound  was  healed,  but  the  dog,  in  a  few  days, 
died,  raging  mad.  Now  mark  you,  Isabel,  another  cireumstanee.  Per* 
chance  you  remember  it  also  ?  While  my  wound  was  most  painful,  there 
eame  to  your  father's  house  aa  aged  woman,  who  was  noted  for  ber  akifl  in 
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the  healing  of  injuries  like  this.  She  was  also  regarded  by  the  country 
people  as  a  witch — a  corceress  !  Is  it  not  laughable,  Isabel  ? — that  a  poor 
old  creature  like  this,  regarded  by  some  as  an  Indian,  by  others  as  a  Negro, 
should  have  such  a  strange  influence  upon  my  life  ?  She  healed  the  wound* 
but,  at  the  same  time,  whispered  in  my  ear  the  popular  superstition,  that  a 
person  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  would  go  mad  on  the  ninth  hour  of  //le  ninth 
day  of  the  ninth  year  J  Child  as  I  was,  I  laughed  at  her  words.  Time 
passed  on;  days,  months,  years  glided  away.  Need  I  t&U  you  how  this 
popular  superstition  fastened  on  my  mind  until  it  became  a  prophecy  ? 
Perchance  the  poison,  communicated  by  the  fang  of  the  dog,  was  already 
working  in  my  veins,  perchance — but  why  multiply  words  ?  This  awful 
fear  gradually  poisoned  my  whole  existence  ;  it  drove  roe  from  my  boolU 
into  the  army.  I  began  to  thirst  for  death.  I  sought  him  in  every  battle ; 
O,  how  terrible  *  to  long  for  death  that  cometh  not !'  For  I  was  always 
haunted  by  a  fear — ^not  merely  the  fear  of  going  mad,  but  the  iear  of  the 
*  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  year' — the  fear  of  dying  a  death  at  once  horrible 
and  grotesque — dying  like  a  venomous  beast,  my  form  torn  by  convulsions, 
my  reason  crushed,  my  last  breath  howling  forth  a  yell  of  horrible  laugnter-^" 

He  paused ;  you  would  not  have  liked  to  gaze  upon  his  fauce.  You 
would  rather  have  faced  a  charge  of  bayonets  than  heard  his  voice.  There 
was  something  horrible,  not  so  much  in  the  stillness  of  that  dimly-lighted 
room,  nor  altogether  in  the  contortions  <ff  his  face,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  deep 
conviction  of  his  voice,  but  in  the  idea, — a  noble  mind,  a  brave  heart,  crushed 
by  a  mere  superstition  !  A  young  life  forever  darkened  by  an  idle  halluci- 
nation !  An  immortal  sdul  tortured  by  unmeaning  words,  uttered  years 
^ ago,  in  the  dewy  childhood  time! 

"  Isabel !"  gasped  the  wretched  bridegroom,  *'  in  a  moment,  yonder  clock 
will  strike  the  hour  of  nine  !  At  that  hour,  the  end  of  all  this  agony  will 
come  !     Hideously  transformed,  I  will  writhe  at  your  feet !" 

How  acted  then,  this  innocent  and  guileless  girl,  who  had  grown  to  be- 
witching womanhood  amid  the  hills  and  dells  of  Valley  Foige  ? 

Hers  was  not  the  skill  to  argue  this  question  in  a  philosophical  manner. 

Trqe,  she  had  heard  of  great  minds  being  haunted  all  their  lives  by  a 
horrible  fear.  Some,  the  fear  6f  being  buried  alive — some,  the  fear  of  going 
mad — some,  the  fear  of  dying  of  loathsome  disease. 

But  it  was  not  her  knowledge  of  these  fancies — these  monomanias  of  the 
strong-hearted— that  moved  her  into  action  at  this  hour. 

It  was  her  woman's  heart  that  whispered  to  her  soul  a  strange  but  fixed 
resolve. 

*<  As  the  clock  strikes  nine,  you  will  go  mad,"  she  said.  **  This  is  the 
idea  that  has  haunted  your  Ufe  for  years.  It  was  this  that  forced  the  goblet 
from  your  lips,  palsied  your  hand  and  dashed  the  wine  to  the  floor  !  But 
if  your  reason  survives  the  hour  of  nine  ?  Then  the  danger  will  be  over  ? 
Speak  George,  is  it  so  ?*' 
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*'  It  is,"  he  gasped ;  •*  but  there,  is  no  hope — ' 

The  word  had  not  passed  his  lips,  when  she  tore  one  hand  from  his 
grasp,  removed  the  other  to  his  brow.  Oatspreading  her  arms,  she  wound 
them  round  his  neck,  and  buried  his  face  upon  her  bosom. 

The  clock  began  to  strike  the  hour  of  nine. 

Clbser  she  clasped  him,  convulsively  pressing  his  face  to  her  breast — as 
to  a  holy  shrine — until  he  felt  her  heart  beating  against  his  cheek. 

"  Now,  God  help  me  !**  she  prayed,  and  reaching  forth  her  left  handv 
grasped  a  glass  which  stood  upon  the  Mosaic  table.  It  was  filled  with 
water,  fresh  and  sparkling,  from  the  brook. 

Look!  she  raises  his  head,  gazes  intently  in  his  face.  Ah!  she  winds 
her  right  arm  closer  about  his  neck,  and  with  those  eyes  earnestly,  intensely 
fixed  upon  his  face,  she  holds  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

*'  Drink,  George,  and  fear  not !    If  you  love  me,  drink !" 

Feeble  words  tbuese,  when  spoken  again,  but  had  you  heard  her  speak, 
or  but  seen  the  overwhelming  love  of  her  young  eyes  ! 

A  nervous  shudder  shakes  his  frame.  He  shrinks  from  the  glass.  But 
he  sees  her  eyes,  he  feels  her  voice,  he  extends  his  hand  and  drinks. 

The  clock  has  struck  the  last  knell  of  the  fatal  hour. 

He  drinks  !  She,  gazing  earnestly,  with  her  face  and  heart  fixed  on  him, 
all  the  while,  he  drinks. 

**  Now,'*  she  whispers,  while  her  warm  fingers  tremble  gently  over  his 
cheeks.  **  Now,  George,  speak  to  me  9  It  is  past !  You  love  me  ?  You 
drank  for  my  sake  !  For  my  sake  you  conquered  this  fatal  idea.  Speak, 
speak — is  it  past  !'* 

He  rose  from  his  chair — his  face  changed,  as  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass 
from  his  breast — ^he  gazed  upon  her  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  that  came  like  music  to  her  soul : 

«« Isabel,  more  than  life  you  have  saved  !     My  reason  ;  you — " 

He  could  speak  no  more.     His  heart  was  too  full.     His  joy  too  deep. 

So,  spreading  forth  his  arms — as  the  horror  of  years  rushed  upon  his 
sool — ^he  fell  weeping  on  her  bosom. 

That  was  the  sight  which  the  unfolded  doors  revealed  to  Washinoton  ! 


^'J 
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IV.— THE  FREACHEBhGBNBRAL. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  that  quaint  old  country  church,  with  its  rustic 
steeple  and  grey  walls,  nestling  there  in  the  centre  of  a  green  valley,  with 
the  blue  sky  above,  and  a  grass-grown  grave-yard  all  around  it 

It  was  indeed  a  fine  old  church,  that  Chapel  of  St.  John,  and  in  the 
quietude  of  the  summer  noon,  when  not  a  cloud  marred  the  surface  of  the 
heavens,  not  a  breeze  ruffled  the  repose  of  the  grave-yard  grass.  It  seemed 
like  a  place  where  holy  men  might  pray  and  praise,  without  an  earthly  care, 
a  worldly  thought. 

The  valley  itself  was  beautiful ;  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  green  valleys 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  A  slope  of  meadow,  dotted  with  trees,  a  stream  of 
clear  cold  water,  winding  along  its  verge,  under  the  shadow  of  grey  rocks ; 
to  the  east  a  waving  mass  of  woodland  ;  to  the  west  a  chain  of  rolling  hills, 
with  the  blue  tops  of  the  AUeghanies  seen  far  away !  Was  it  not  a  lovely 
valley,  with  the  quaint  old  church,  smiling  in  its  lap,  like  a  Pilgrim,  who, 
having  journeyed  afisLr,  came  here  to  rest  for  a  while,  amid  green  fields  and 
swelling  hills ! 

It  was  a  Sabbath  noon,  in  the  dark  time  of  the  Revolution.  Fear  was 
abroad  in  the  land,  yet  here,  to  the  good  old  church,  came  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  life,  and  break  the  bread  of  Gx>d. 

Yonder,  under  the  rude  shed,  .you  may  see  the  wagon  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  carriage  of  the  rich  man  ;  or  looking  along  this  line  of  trees^  you  may 
behold  the  saddled  horses,  waiting  for  their  masters.  All  is  silent  without 
the  church  ;  a  deep  solemnity  rests  upon  the  sabbath  hour. 

Within !  Ah,  here  is  indeed  an  impressive  spectacle.  Through  the 
deep-silled  windows  pours  the  noon-day  sun,  softened  by  the  foliage  of  trees. 
Above  is  the  dark  ceiling,  supported  by  heavy  rafters ;  yonder  the  altar, 
with  the  cross  and  sacred  letters,  I.  H.  S.,  gleaming  in  the  light ;  and  all 
around,  you  behold  the  earnest  faces  of  the  crowded  assemblage. 

The  prayers  have  been  said,  those  prayers  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
which,  gathered  from  ^the  Book  of  God,  flow  forever  in  a  fountain  of  ever- 
lasting beauty  in  ten  thousand  hearts — the  prayers  have  been  said,  the 
hymn-notes  have  died  away,  and  now  every  voice  is  hushed,  every  face  is 
stamped  with  a  marble  stillness. 

A  few  moments  pass,  and  then  behold  this  picture : 

Old  men  and  young  maidens  ar^  kneeling  around  the  altar— yes,  the  forms 
of  robust  manhood  and  mature  womanhood  are  prostrate  there.  Along  the 
railing,  which  describes  a  cresent  arottnd  the  altar,  they  throng  with  heads 
bent  low  and  hands  clasped  fervently. 

They  are  about  to  drink  the  Wine  of  the  Redeemer — to  eat  the  bread 
of  God. 

Is  it  not  a  lovely  scene !    The  white  haurs  of  the  old  men,  the  brown 
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tresses  of  the  young  girls,  the  sunburnt  visages  of  those  well-formed  yooi^ 
men,  the  calm  faces  of  the  matrons,  all  touched  by  the  flitting  sunbeam. 

Look !  Amid  that  throng  a  dusky  negro  kneels,  his  swart  visage  seen 
amid  the  pale  faces  of  his  white  brethren. 

All  is  silent  in  the  church.*  Those  who  do  not  come  to  the  altar,  kneel 
in  reverence,  and  yonder  you  may  see  the  slaves,  clustering  beside  the 
church-porch,  with  uncovered  heads  and  forms  bent  in  prayer. 

All  is  silent  in  the  church,  and  the  Sacrament  begins. 

The  I'reacher  stands  there,  within  the  railing,  with  the  silver  goblet 
gleaming  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  extend^  the  plate  of  consecrated 
bread. 

His  tall  form,  clad  in  the  flowing  robes  of  his  oflice,  towers  erect,  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  kneeling  men  and  women,  while  his  bold  counten- 
ance, with  high  brow,  and  clear  dark  eyes,  strikes  you  with  an  impression 
of  admiration.  He  is  a  noble  looking  man,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  without 
pride  ;  intellect,  without  vanity  ;  devotion,  without  cant. 

Tell  me,  as  he  moves  along  yonder,  dispensing  the  wine  and  bread,  while 
his  deep,  full  voice,  fills  the  church  with  the  holy  words  of  the  Sacrament 
— tell  me,  does  he  not  honor  his  great  office,  this  Preacher  of  noble  look 
and  gleaming  eyes  ? 

Look  !  how  fair  hands  are  reached  forth  to  grasp  the  cup,  how  manly 
heads  bow  low,  as  the  bread  of  life  passes  from  lip  to  lip.  Not  much 
whining  here,  not  much  strained  mockery  of  devotion,  but  in  every  face 
you  see  the  tokens  of  a  sincere  and  honest  religion. 

The  Preacher  passes  along,  bending  low,  as  he  places  the  goblet  to  the 
red  lips  of  yonder  maiden,  or  extends  the  bread  :o  the  white-haired  man  by 
her  side.     Meanwhile,  his  sonorous  voice  fills  the  church : 

'  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and 

break  it,  and  gave  is  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body. 
^And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  sayhig. 
Drink  ye  aU  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testamcfit,  which  is 
•shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 

As  you  gaze  upon  the  scene,  a  holy  memory  seizes  upon  your  soul. 

The  quiet  church,  the  earnest  faces  of  the  spectators,  the  sunlight  steal- 
ing through  the  deep-silled  windows,  over  the  group  of  kneeling  men  and 
women,  who,  in  this  time  of  blood  and  war,  have  met  to  celebrate  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  the  tall  Preacher  passing  before  the  altar,  the  goblet 
gleaming  in  his  hand — This  is  the  scene  which  is  now  present  with  you. 

The  memory  T 

Ah,  that  is  of  a  far-gone  day,  some  seventeen  centuries  ago,  when  in  the 
fragrant  chamber  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  looked  around  with  his  eyes  of  eternal 
love,  and  shared  the  cup  and  bread  with  his  faithful  Eleven,  while  beloved 
John  looked  silently  into  his  face,  and  black-browed  Judas  scowled  at  his 
shoulder.     Yes,  the  Memory  seizes  upon  you  now,  and  you  hear  his  tones, 
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yoQ  see  bis  fsee,  the  low  deep  tones  flowing  with  eternal  musie*  the  face 
of  God-head,  with  its  eyes  of  unutterable  beauty. 

Now  the  Sacrament  is  oyer,  yet  still  the  men  and  women  are  kneeling 
there. 

The  Preacher  advances,  and  stands  in  front  of  his  people,  with  the  silver 
cup  in  his  hand.  A  slight  breeze  rufles  the  folds  of  his  robes,  and  tosses 
his  dark  hair  back  from  his  brow. 

He  is  about  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  for  his  lip  is  com- 
pressed, his  brow  wears  a  look  of  gloom.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  that  crowded  church,  listens  intently  for  his  first  word ;  the  negroes  come 
crowding  around  the  church-porch ;  the  communicants  look  up  from  their 
prayers. 

The  words  of  the  Preacher  were  uttered  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  every  heart : 

«*  There  is  a  time  to  preach,  to  pray,  to  fight !"  He  paused,  looking  from 
face  to  face,  with  his  flashing  eyes. 

<'  The  time  to  preach  is  gone,  the  time  to  pray  is  past,  the  time  to  fight 
has  come  !*' 

You  could  see  his  stature  dilate,  his  eye  fire,  as  he  thundered  through 
the  church — "  the  time  to  fight  has  comeP^ 

The  silver  goblet  shook  in  his  quivering  hands.  With  one  impulse  the 
congregation  started  to  their  feet.  With  the  same  movement  the  kneeling 
communicants  arose.  These  strange  words  burned  like  fire-coals  at  every 
heart. 

"  Yes,"  thundered  the  Preacher,  ^  Yes,  my  brethren,  when  we  preach 
again,  it  must  be  with  the  sword  by  our  side — when  we  pray,  it  must  be 
with  the  rifle  in  our  hands  I  I  say  the  time  to  fight  has  come  !  for  at  this 
hour  your  land  is  red  with  innocent  blood,  poured  forth  by  the  hirelings  of 
the  British  King.  For  at  this  moment  the  voices  of  dead  men  call  froi^  the 
battlefields,  and  call  to  you  !  They  call  you  forth  to  the  defence  of  your 
homes,  your  wives  and  little  ones  !  At  this  moment,  while  the  noonday 
sun  falls  calmly  on  your  faces,  the  voices  of  your  brothers  in  arms  pierce 
this  lonely  valley,  and  bid  you  seize  the  rifle,  for  you^  country  and  your 
God  !" 

Bold  words  were  these,  majestic  the  bearing  of  the  Preacher,  fierce  as 
flame-coals  his  look,  eloquent  his  ringing  voice ! 

A  deep  murmur  swelled  through  the  church — a  wild,  ominous  sound — and 
then  all  was  still  again. 

*<  My  brethren,  we  have  borne  this  massacre  long  enough.  Now,  oor 
counti-y,  our  God,  our  dead  brethren  call  on  us.  Now,  oor  wives  look  in 
our  faces  and  wonder  why  we  del^y  to  seize  the  sword ,  nay,  our  litde  ones 
appeal  to  us  for  protection  against  the  robber  and  assassin.  Come,  my 
friends,  I  have  preached  with  you,  prayed  with  you — with  you  I  have  eaten 
the  Saviour's  body  and  drank  his  blood.  Now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
will  lead  you  to  battle.     Come,  in  the  name  of  that  country  which  now 
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bleeds  beneath  tbe  Invader's  feet— in  the  name  of  the  dead  who  gave  their 
lives  in  this  holy  cause — ^in  the  name  of  the  God  who  made  you»  and  the 
Saviour  who  redeemed  you — I  say  come !  To  arms !  The  time  to  fight 
is  here  !" 

Did  you  ever  see  the  faces  of  a  crowd  change,  like  the  hues  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  low,  deep,  moaning  of  that  ocean,  when 
the  storm  is  about  to  break  over  its  bosom  7 

Then  may  you  have  some  idea  of  the  wild  agitation  which  ran  like 
electric  fire,  through  this  quaint  old  Chapel  of  St.  John,  as  the  preacher 
stood  erect,  with  the  goblet  held  in  his  extendnd  hand,  his  brow  flushed  with 
a  warm  glow,  and  his  eyes  gleaming  fire. 

*<  The  time  to  fight  is  here,"  he  said,  as  with  a  sudden  movement  he 
flung  his  sacerdotal  robe  from  his  form,  and  stood  disclosed  before  his  con- 
gregation, arrayed  in  warrior  costume. 

Yes,  from  head  to  foot,  his  proud  form  was  clad  in  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  Continental  host,  while  the  pistols  protruded  from  his  belt,  and  tbe 
sword  shone  by  his  side. 

At  that  sight,  a  murmur  arose,  a  wild  hurrah  shook  the  church. 

**  To  arms  !"  arose  like  thunder  on  the  Sabbath  air. 

And  then  there  was  one  wild  impulse  quivering  through  each  manly 
breast,  as  though  each  hear)  beat  with  the  same  pulsation.  They  came 
rushing  forward,  those  robust  forms  ;  they  clustered  around  the  altar,  eagerly 
reaching  forth  their  hands  to  sign  the  paper  which  the  Preacher  laid  upon 
the  Sacramental  table.  In  that  crowd  were  old  men  with  white  hair,  and 
boys  with  beardless  chins,  all  moved  by  the  impulse  of  the  hour.  The 
women,  too,  were  there  urging  their  brothers,  tlieir  husbands,  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  Preacher's  muster-roll,  and  become  soldiers  for  their  Country 
and  their  God. 

The  sunlight  fell  over  the  wild  array  of  faces,  glowing  with  emotion,  and 
revealed  the  light  forms  of  the  women  passing  through  the  crowd,  while  the 
Preacher  stood  alone,  with  the  paper  in  one  hand  and  his  good  sword  in 
the  other. 

Softly  came  the  summer  breeze  through  the  windows  ;  brilliantly  in  the 
sunlight  glittered  the  Cross  and  the  holy  letters— I.  H.  S. 

Still  the  Preacher  stood  there,  that  proud  flash  upon  his  brow,  that  deep 
taUsfactian  gleaming  from  his  dark  eye. 

**  Now,'*  said  he,  gazing  upon  the  stout  forms  which  encompassed  him 
like  a  wall,  ^  now  let  us  pray  God's  blessing  on  our  swords  !' 

As  one  man  they  knelt. 

The  Preacher,  atiired  as  he  was  in  the  blue  and  bufl*  uniform,  knelt  in 
their  midst,  clasping  his  sword  in  his  hand,  while  his  deep  voice  arose  in 
prayer  to  God. 

That  night,  through  a  road  that  led  between  high  rocks,  three  hundred 
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brave  men,  mounted  on  gallant  steedst  went  forth  to  join  the  Army  of 
Washington. 

At  their  head,  riding  a  grey  steed,  his  tall  form  clad  in  the  blue  and  buff 
uniform,  was  their  leader,  who,  with  compressed  lip  and  gleaming  eye,  led 
them  on  to  battle. 

It  was  the  darkest  hour  of  the  batde  of  Germantown,  when  a  gallant 
warrior,  clad  in  the  Continental  uniform  and  mounted  on  a  grey  steed,  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Britiah  soldiers. 

All  day  long,  that  American  General  had  gone  through  the  ranks  of  battle, 
at  the  head  of  his  brave  men.  Side  by  side  with  Washington  and  Wayne, 
he  had  rushed  upon  the  the  British  bayonets.  One  by  one,  he  had  seen  his 
gallant  band  measure  their  graves  upon  the  fatal  field.  Now  he  was  alone, 
the  last  in  the  dread  retreat. 

All  around  was  smoke  and  mist.  Chew's  house  was  seen  to  the  east, 
looming  grandly  through  the  gloom.  The  American  army  were  in  full  re- 
treat, while  this  solitary  warrior,  mounted  on  his  grey  war-horse,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  beheld  nothing  but  scarlet  uniforms  and  British  bayonets. 
At  his  back,  toward  the  North,  was  a  high  waU,  built  of  massive  stone,  a 
wall  the  most  gallant  steed  might  essay  to  leap  in  vain.  That  warrior's 
horse  was  brave,  his  blood  was  full  of  fire,  but  he  recoiled  from  that  terrible 
leap. 

The  soldier  on  the  grey  steed  was  a  prisoner. 

The  British  encircled  him,  their  bayonets  pointed  at  his  breast,  while  his 
dark  eye  moved  from  face  to  face. 

A  soldier  advanced  to  secure  the  victim ;  he  was  a  gallant  fellow,  his 
brown  hair  waving  in  thick  curls  around  his  ruddy  face.  He  advanced, 
when  the  American  soldier  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  deep  compas- 
sion, and  muttered  a  prayer.  The  hand  of  the  Briton  was  extended  to  grasp 
the  bridle  rein  of  the  grey  steed,  when  the  American  suddenly  drew  his 
pistol  from  the  holster,  and  fired. 

A  moment  passed — the  smoke  cleared  away.  There,  on  the  moist  earth, 
bleeding  slowly  to  death,  lay  the  handsome  Briton but  the  prisoner  ? 

Look  yonder  to  the  South  !  There,  through  the  folds  of  mist,  you  may 
see  the  grey  horse  and  his  rider.  Bullets  whistle  in  the  air,  but  he  does 
not  fall.  Siill  the  gallant  steed  keeps  on  his  career.  Right  through  the 
British  Army,  right  through  the  hail  of  lead,  and  the  gleam  of  bayonets, 
dashes  the  grey  war-horse,  the  mist  wreathing  like  a  cloak  around  his 
rider's  form. 

Now  he  tum»,  yes,  to  the  North  again.  The  band  of  soldiers  look  up 
from  the  corse  of  Uieir  dead  comrade,  and  behold  the  American  soldier 
dashing  along  the  road,  righi  in  front  of  their  path.  They  raise  their  mus- 
qnets— they  fire.  The  American  soldier  looks  back  and  smiles,  and 
passes  on. 
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The  white  doud  received  him  into  its  folds. 

Yet  lo !  As  he  passes  on  through  smoke  and  mist,  urging  his  gallant 
grey  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  he  sees  once  more  the  glare  of  red  uniforms, 
the  flashing  of  British  steel.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  dragoons,  re- 
turning from  the  pursuit  of  Washington's  army.  Again  to  the  South,  brave 
soldier !  Again  to  the  South,  with  the  pursuing  troopers  at  his  liorse's 
heels.  How  gallantly  he  rides — look  !  You  can  see  his  form  rising  through 
the  mist ;  by  the  light  of  that  pistol  flash,  you  can  evenr  see  the  tossing  of 
his  plume,  white  as  a  snow-flake  floating  in  the  sun. 

Again  to  the  South,  through  the  closely-woven  ranks  of  the  British  host 
Those  soldiers  look  up  in  wonder  at  the  strange  sight — an  American  officer 
dashing  bravely  through  their  lines  unscathed  by  bullet  or  sword. 

Now  doubling  on  his  pursuers,  now  near  Chew's  house,  now  far  away 
in  the  fields,  that  brave  soldier  kept  on  his  flight.  God  and  the  mist  favored 
him.  At  last,  aAer  dashing  through  the  British  lines,  he  was  riding  North- 
ward again— his  pursuers  had  lost  sight  of  their  victim.  He  was  riding 
slowly  Northward  again ;  when  looking  ahead,  he  beheld  a  wounded  man 
stretched  on  the  sod,  in  the  a(|ronies  of  death. 

It  was  the  brave  young  Briton  who  had  fallen  by  his  shot  A  tear  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  American  soldier  as  he  beheld  that  pale  brow,  with  its 
curling  brown  hair.  Perchance  the  youth  had  a  wife — a  sister — in  far  away 
England  ?     Or,  maybe,  even  now  a  mother  wept  for  his  return  ? 

Our  Continental  soldier  dismounted ;  he  laid  the  head  of  the  dying  Briton 
on  his  knee.     He  moistened  his  hot  lips  with  water  from  his  flask. 

It  was  atsad  yet  lovely. sight,  to  see  that  brave  American,  in  his  blue 
«iniform,  kneeling  there,  with  the  head  of  his  enemy,  the  red-coated  Briton, 
resting  on  his  knee. 

Then  as  the  dying  man  looked  up,  his  foe  muttered  a  prayer  for  his 
passing  soul.  As  that  prayer  went  up  to  God,  up  with  its  accents  of  com- 
passion, ascended  the  soul  of  the  British  youth. 

The  American  held  a  dead  body  in  his  arms. 

One  look  at  the  pale  face,  and  he  sprang  to  his  steed.  He  rejoined  the 
American  army  some  miles  above,  but  never  in  all  his  life  did  the  Preacher- 
soldier  forget  the  last  look  of  the  dying  Briton. 

Another  scene  from  the  life  of  this  Preacher-soldier. 

It  is  night  around  Yorktown.  Yonder,  through  the  gloom,  you  see  dim 
masses  of  shadow,  creeping  along  toward  the  British  entrenchments.  Sud- 
denly all  is  light,  and  groans  and  smoke  !  Suddenly  the  Continentals  start 
ap  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  cannon-glare !  Suddenly  the  sky  is 
traversed  by  fiery  bombs,  while  the  earth  shakes  with  the  tread  of  embattled 
legions ! 

Look  yonder  \  A  desperate  band  of  American  soldiers,  with  fixed  ba3ro- 
nets,  advance  along  the  trenches,  and  spring  up  the  steep  ascent,  to  th«  very 
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muzzles  of  British  cannon.  This  is  the  crisis  of  the  fight.  Those  cannon 
spiked,  this  redoubt  carried,  and  Yorktown  is  won  !  Two  brave  men  lead 
on  these  soldiers— one,  the  high-browed  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  other  the 
Preacher-Soldier  !     A  desperate  charge,  a  wild  hurrah,  the  redoubt  is  won ! 

And  there,  standing  in  the  glare  of  the  cannon,  on  the  very  suiiimit  of 
the  steep  ascent,  the  flag  of  stars  in  one  hand,  the  good  sword  in  the  other 
the  Preacher  Soldier  shouts  to  his  comrades,  and  tells  them  that  Yorktown 
is  won. 

He  stands  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  falls  in  the  trench,  his  leg  ^bat- 
tered by  a  cannon  ball. 

Bending  over  him,  by  the  light  of  the  battle-glare,  the  brave  Hamilton 
gazes  in  his  pale  face,  and  bending  beside  the  wounded  Preacher-Soldier, 
pens  a  few  hasty  words,  announcing  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  York- 
town  is  taken — Cornwallis  a  prisoner — America  a  Nation  ! 


And  who  was  this  brave  man,  who,  from  the  altar  of  God's  Church 
preached  freedom  ?  Who,  the  last  in  the  retreat  of  Germantown,  escaped 
as  by  a  miracle  from  British  bayonets  ?  WKo,  by  a  long  course  of  gallant 
deeds,  wreathed  his  brow  with  the  Hero's  laurel  ?  Who  was  this  brave 
man  ?  How  name  you  him,who  led  on  the  forlorn  hope  iit  Yorktown, 
with  the  starry  banner  waving  over  his  head ! 

Ah,  he  bore  the  name  which  our  history  loves  to  cherish,  which  our 
literature  embalms  in  her  annals,  which  Religion  places  among  her  holiest 
lights,  burning  forevermore  by  the  altar  of  God ! 

Pennsylvania  is  not  just  to  her  heroes.  She  is  content  to  have  them  do 
great  deeds,  but  she  suffers  them  to  be  crowded  out  of  history.  While 
North  and  South,  with  untiring  devotion,  glorify  their  humblest  soldiers, 
Pennsylvania  is  content  to  take  but  one  name  from  a  crowd  of  patriots,  and 
blazon  that  name  upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  glory — the  name  of  **  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne." 

Now  let  us  do  the  Iron  State  some  small  justice  at  last.  Now  let  us 
select  another  name  of  glory  from  the  crowd  of  heroes.  Now  let  us  write 
upon  the  column  of  her  fame,  side  by  side  with  the  name  of  Anthony 
Watne,  the  name  of  Peter  Muhlenberg,  the  Preacher-General  of  the 
Revolution ! 

There  let  them  shine  forever — those  brother  heroes,  solemn  witnesses, 
of  the  glory  of  the  Land^f  Penn — there  let  them  shine,  the  objects  of  our 
reverence  and  our  love — these  two  great  names — Peter  Muhlenberg  and 
Anthony  Wayne. 
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v.— TRENTON;    OR,  THE   FOOTSTEP   IN  THE  SNOW. 

A  TRADITION  OP  CHRISTMAB  NIGHT,  1776. 

/ 

It  was  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  sixty -nine  years  ago,  when,  in  an  ancient 
farm-house,  that  rises  along  yonder  shore,  an  old  man  and  his  children  had 
gathered  around  their  Christmas  hearth. 

It  was  a  lovely  picture. 

That  old  man,  sitting  there  on  the  hroad  hearth,  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
flame — his  dame,  a  fine  old  matron,  hy  his  side — his  children,  a  band  of 
red-lipped  maidens, — some  with  slender  forms,  just  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  girlhood, — others  warming  and  flushing  into  the  summer  morn  of  woman- 
hood !  And  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire  was  upon  the  white  locks  of  the 
old  man,  and  on  the  mild  face  of  his  wife,  and  the  young  bloom  of  those 
fair  daughters. 

Had  you,  on  that  dark  night — for  it  was  dark  and  cold — while  the  De- 
cember sky  gloomed  above,  and  the  sleet  swept  over  the  hills  of  the  Dela- 
ware—  drawn  near  that  farm-house  window,  and  looked  in  upon  thut 
Christmas  hearth,  and  drank  in  the  full  beauty  of  that  scene — you  would 
confess  with  me  that  though  this  world  has  many  beautiful  scenes — ipuch 
of  the  strangely  beautiful  in  poetry — yet  there,  by  that  hearth,  centred  and 
brightened  and  burned  that  poetry,  which  is  most  like  Heaven,  the  Poetry 
OF  HonE ! 

You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  convict,  who  stood  on  the  gallows, 
embruted  in  crime— steeped  to  the  lips  in  blood — stood  there,  mocking  at 
the  preacher's  prayer,  mocking  even  the  hangman  !  When,  suddenly,  as 
he  stood  with  the  rope  about  his  neck — his  head  sunk — a  single,  burning, 
scalding  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

*'  I  was  thinking,*'  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice,  *'  I  was  thinking  of  the— 
Christmas  fire  !" 

Yes,  in  that  Vnojnent,  when  the  preached  failed  to  warn,  when  even  the 
hangman  could  not  awe — a  thought  came  over  the  convict's  heart  of  that 
time,  when  a  father  and  his  children,  in  a  far  land,  gatliered  around  their 
Christmas  fire. 

That  thought  melted  his  iron  soul. 

*«  I  care  not  for  your  ropes  and  your  gibbets,"  he  said.  «*  But  now,  in 
that  far  land — there,  over  the  waters — my  father,  my  brothers,  my  sisters, 
are  sitting  around  their  Christmas  fire  !  They  are  waiting  for  me  !  And  I 
am  here — here  upon  the  scafibld  !*' 

Is  there  not  a  deep  poetry  in  the  scene,  that  could  thus  touch  a  murder- 
er's soul,  and  melt  it  into  tears  ? 

And  now,  as  the  old  man,  his  wife,  his  daughters  cluster  around  their 
fire,  tell  me,  why  does  that  old  man's  head  droop  slowly  down,  his  eyes  fill, 
his  hands  tremble  ? 
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Ah,  there  a  one  absent  from  the  Christmas  hearth  ! 

He  is  thinking  of  the  absent  one— his  manly,  brave  boy,  who  has  been 
gone  from  the  farm-house  for  a  year. 

But  hark  !  Even  as  the  thought  comes  over  him,  the  silence  of  that  fire- 
side is  broken  by  a  faint  cry — a  faint  moan,  heard  over  the  wastes  of  snow 
from  afar. 

The  old  man  grasps  a  lantern,  and,  with  that  young  girl  by  his  side,  goes 
out  upon  the  dark  night. 

Look  there— as  following  the  sound  of  that  moan-^they  go  sofdy  over 
the  frozen  path  :  how  the  lantern  flashes  over  their  forms — over  a  few 
white  paces  of  frozen  snow — while  beyond  all  is  darkness  I 

Siill  that  moan,  so  low,  so  faint,  so  deep-toned,  quivers  on  the  air. 

Something  arrests  the  old  man's  eye,  there  in  the  snow — they  bend  down, 
he  and  his  daughter — they  gaze  upon  that  sight. 

// 18  a  human  footstep  painted  in  the  snow,  painted  in  blood, 

**  My  child,*'  whispers  the  old  man,  tremulously,  **  now  pray  to  Heaven 
for  Washington  !  For  by  this  footstep,  stamped  in  blood,  I  judge  that  his 
army  is  passing  near  this  place  !" 

Still  that  moan  quivers  on  the  air ! 

Then  the  old  man,  and  that  young  girl,  following  those  footsteps  stained 
in  blood— one — two — three — four — ^look  how  the  red  tokens  crimson  the 
white  snow ! — following  those  bloody  footprints ;  go  on  until  they  reach 
that  rock,  beetling  over  the  river  shore. . 

There  the  lantern  light  flashes  over  the  form  of  a  half-naked  man,  crouch- 
ing down  in  the  snow — freezing  and  bleeding  to  death. 

The  old  man  looks  upon  that  form,  clad  in  ragged  uniform  of  the  Con- 
tinental army — the  stiffened  fingers  grasping  the  battered  musket. 

It  was  his  only  son. 

He  called  to  him — the  you  115;  girl  knelt,  and — you  may  be  sure  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes — chafed  lier  brother's  hands — ah,  th^  were  stiff*  and 
cold  !  And  when  she  couM  not  warm  them,  gathered  them  to  her  young 
bosom,  and  wept  her  tears  upon  his  dying  face. 

Suddenly  that  brother  raised  his  head — he  extended  his  hand  towards 
the  river. 

# 

*^  Look  THERE,  FATHER !"  hc  Said,  in  his  husky  voice. 

And  bending  down  over   the  rock,  the  old   man  looked  far  over  the 

river. 

There,  under  the  dark  sky,  a  fleet  of  boats  were  tossing  amid  piles  of 
floating  ice.  A  fleet  of  boats  bearing  men  and  arms,  and  extending  in  irreg- 
ular lines  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  the  last  boat  of  the  fleet — that  boat  just  leaving  the  western  shore 
of  the  Delaware  ;  the  old  man  saw  that  too,  and  saw — even*  through  the 
darkness— yon  tall  form,  half-muffled  in  a  warrior's  cloak,  with  a  grey  war- 
horse  by  his  side. 

63  ^ 
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Was  not  that  a  strange  sight  to  see  at  dead  of  night,  on  a  dark  river, 
under  a  darker  sky  ? 

The  old  man  turned  to  his  dying  son  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this 
mystery. 

•*  Father,"  gasped  the  brave  boy,  tottering  to  his  feet.  •*  Father,  give 
me  my  musket — help  me  on — help  me  down  to  the  river — ^for  to-night — for 
to-night— 

As  that  word  was  on  his  lips-<-he  fell.  He  fell,  and  lay  there  stiff  and 
cold.    'Still  on  his  lips  there  hung  some  faintly  spoken  words. 

The  old  man—that  fair  girl — bent  down— they  listened  to  those  words— 

"  To-night— Washington— the  British— to-night— TRENTON  !" 

And  with  that  word  gasping  on  his  lips — **  Trenton  !"  he  died  ! 

The  old  man  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  there  was  the  sound  of  musketry  to  the  south ;  then,  booming 
along  the  Delaware  came  the  roar  of  battle. 

Then,  that  old  man,  with  his  wife  and  children,  gathered  around  the  body 
of  that  dead  boy,  knew  the  meaning  of  that  single  word  that  had  trembled 
on  his  lips. 

Knew  that  George  Washington  had  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
British  Camp  in  Trenton  ! 

Ah  !  that  was  a  merry  Christmas  Party  which  the  British  officers  kept 
in  the  town  of  Trenton,  seventy  years  ago— -although  it  is  true,  that  to 
that  party  there  came  an  uninvited  guest,  one  Mister  Washington,  his  half- 
dad  army,  and  certain  bold  Jerseymen  ! 

Would  that  I  might  linger  here,  and  picture  the  great  deeds  of  that  morn- 
ing, seventy  years  ago. 

Would  that  I  might  linger  here  upon  the  holy  ground  of  Trenton. 

For  it  is  holy  ground.  For  it  was  here,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  George  Washington  made  one  stout  and  gallant  blow  in  the  name 
of  that  Declaration,  which  fifty-six  bold  men  had  proclaimed  in  the  old 
State  House  of  Philadelphia,  six  months  before. 

If  that  State  House  is  the  Mecca  of  Freedom,  to  which  the  pilgrims 
of  all  climes  may  come  to  worship,  then  is  the  battle-ground  of  Trenton, 
the  twin-Mecca^— the  Jerusalem  of  Freedom — to  which  the  Children  of 
Liberty,  from  every  land,  may  come  —  look  upon  the  footsteps  of  the 
mighty  dead— bring  their  offerings — shed  their  tears. 


December  26th,  1776  !— 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  the  first  gleam  of  morning  shone  over  the  form 
of  George  Washington,  as  he  stood  beside  the  Hessian  leader,  Ralle,  who 
lay  in  yonder  room  wrestling  with  death — yes,  Washington  stood  there,  and 
placed  the  Cup  of  water  to  his  feverish  lips,  and  spoke  a  -prayer  for  his 
passing  soul. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  the  gleam  of  morning  shone  over  yon  cliff  dark- 
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ening  above  the  wintry  riTer,  over  the  frozen  snow,  where  a  father,  a  wife, 
a  band  of  children,  clustered  around  the  cold  form  of  a  dead  soldier. 

He  was  clad  in  rags,  but  there  was  a  grim  smile  on  his  white  lips — his 
frozen  hand  still  clenched  with  an  iron  grasp  the  broken  rifle. 

His  face,  so  cold,  so  pale,  was  wet  with  his  sister^s  tears,  bot  his  soul  had 
gone  to  yonder  heaven,  there  to  join  the  Martyrs  of  Trenton  and  of  Bunker 
HiU. 

VI.— THE  PRINTER  BOT  AND  THE  ABCBASSADOR. 

Genids  in  its  glory — genius  on  its  eagle-wings — genius  soaring  away 
there  in  the  skies  ! 

This  is  a  sight  we  oAen  see  ! 
'     But  Genius  in  its  work-shop — Genius  in  its  cell — Genius  digging  away 
in  the  dark  mines  of  poverty — Toil  in  the  brain,  aad  Toil  in  the  heart — this 
is  an  every- day  fact — yet  a  sight  that  we  do  not  oAen  see  ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  strange  coiHrast  between— Intellect 
standing  there,  in  the  sunlight  of  Fame,  with  the  shouts  pf  millions  ringing 
in  its  ears — and  Intellect  down  there,  in  cold  and  night-crouching  in  the 
work-shop  or  the  garret ;  neglected — unpitied — and  alone  ! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  behold  two  pictures,  illustrating  The  Great  Facts — 
Intellect  in  its  rags,  and  Intellect  in  its  Glory. 

The  first  picture  has  not  much  in  it  to  strike  your  fancy — here  are  no 
dim  Cathedral  aisles,  grand  with  fretted  arch  and  towering  with  pillars— 
here  are  no  scenes  of  nature  in  her  sublimity,  when  deep  lakes  bosomed  in 
colossal  clifiTs,  dawn  on  your  eye — or  yet,  of  nature's  repose,  when  quiet 
dells  musical  with  the  lull  of  waterfalls,  breaking  through  the  purple  twilight 
steal  gently  in  dream-glimpses  upon  your  soul ! 

No !  Here  is  but  a  picture  of  plain  rude  Toil — yes,  hot,  tired,  dusty 
toil! 

The  morning  sunshine  is  stealing  through  the  dim  panes  of  an  old 
window — yes,  stealing  and  struggling  through  those  dim  panes,  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  yonder  room.  It  is  a  strange  old  room — the  walls  cracked 
in  an  hundred  places,  are  hung  with  cobwebs — the  floor,  dark  as  ink,  is 
stained  with  dismal  black  blotches— and  all  around  are  scattered  the 
evidences  of  some  plain  workman's  craft — heaps  of  paper,  little  pieces  of 
antimony  are  scattered  over  the  flooi^— and  there,  in  the  light  of  the 
morning  sun,  beside  that  window,  stands  a  young  man  of  some  twenty 
years — quite  a  boy — his  coat  thrown  aside,  his  faded  garments  covered 
with  patches,  while  his  right  hand  grasps  several  of  those  small  bits  of 
antimony. 

Why  this  is  but  a  dull  picture— a  plain,  sober,  every-day  fact. 

Yet  look  again  upon,  that  boy  standing  there,  in  the  full  light  of  the 
morning  sun — there  is  meaning  in  that  massive  brow,  shaded  by  locks  of 
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dark  brown  hair — there  is  meaning  in  that  full  grey  eye»  now  dilating  and 
burning,  as  that  young  man  stands  there  alone,  alone  in  the  old  room. 

But  what  is  this  grim  monster  on  which  the  y^oung  man  leans  ?  This 
thing  of  uncouth  shape,  built  of  massy  iron,  full  of  springs  and  screws,  and 
bolts — tell  us  the  name  of  this  strange  uncou^i  monster,  on  which  that 
young  man  rests  his  hand  ? 

Ah  !  that  grim  old  monster  is  a  terrible  thing — a  horrid  Phantom  for  dis- 
honest priests  or  traitor  kings  !  Yes,  that  uncouth  shape  eyery  now  and 
then,  speaks  out  words  that  shake  the  world — for  it  is  a  Printing  Press  ! 

And  the  young  man  standing  there  in  a  rude  garb,  with  the  warm  sun- 
shine streaming  over  his   bold   brow — that  young  man   standing   alone 
— neglected — unknown — is  a  Printer  Boy; — yes,  an  earnest  Son  ©rToil ; 
thinking  deep  thoughts  there  in  that  old  room,  with  its  dusty  floor  and  its 
cobweb-hung  walls  ! 
Those  thoughts  will  one  day  shake  the  world. 
Now  let  us  look  upon  the  other  picture : — 
Ah  !  *here  is  a  scene  fhll  of  Night  and  Music  and  Romance  ! 
We  stand  in  a  magnificent  garden,  musical  with  waterfalls,  and  yonder, 
far  through  these  arcades  of  towering  trees,  a  massive  palace  breaks  up  into 
the  deep  azure  of  night. 

Let  us  approach  that  palace,  with  its  thousand  windows  flashing  with 
lights — hark !  how  the  music  of  a  full  band  comes  stealing  along  this  garden 
— mingling  with  the  hum  of  fountains — gathering  in  one  burst  up  into  the 
dark  concave  of  Heaven. 

Let  us  enter  this  palace !  Up  wide  stair-ways  where  heavy  carpets  give 
no  echo  to  the  footfall — up  wide  stair-ways — through  long  corridors, 
adorned  with  statues — into  this  splendid  saloon. 

Yes,  a  splendid  saloon — yon  chandelier  flinging  a  shower  of  light  over 
this  array  of  noble  lords  and  beautiful  women— on  every  side  the  flash  of 
jewels — the  glitter  of  embroidery — the  soft  mild  gleam  of  pearls,  rising  into 
light,  with  the  pulsation  of  fair  bosoms— ah !  this  is  indeed  a  splendid 
scene ! 

And  yonder — far  through  the  crowd  of  nobility  and  beauty — ^yonder, 
under  folds  of  purple  tapestry,  dotted  with  gold,  stands  the  Throne,  and  on 
that  Throne— the  King  ! 

That  King — these  courtiers — noble  lords — and  proud  dames — are  all 
awaiting  a  strange  spectacle !  The  appearance  of  an  Ambassador  from  an 
unknown  Rfipublic  far  over  the  waters.  They  are  all  anxious  to  look  upon 
this  strange  man — whose  fame  goes  before  him.  Hark — to  those  whispers 
— it  is  even  said  this  strange  Ambassador  of  an  unknown  Republic,  has 
called  down  the  lightnings  from  God's  eternal  sky. 

No  doubt  this  Ambassador  will  be  something^very  uncouth,  yet  it  still 
must  be  plain  that  he  will  try  to  veil  his  uncouthness  in  a  splendid  Court 
dress  ! 
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The  King,  the  Courtiers,  are  all  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation ! 

Why  does  not  this  Magician  from  the  New  World — this  Chainer  of 
thunderbolts — appear  ? 

Suddenly  there  is  a  murmur — the  tinselled  crowd  part  on  either  side — 
look  ! — he  comes :  the  Magician,  the  Ambassador ! 

He  comes  walking  through  that  lane,  whose  walls  are  beautiful  women  ; 
—is  he  decked  out  in  a  Court  dress  ?  Is  he  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
the  King  ? 

Ah,  no  !  Look  there — how  the  King  starts  with  surprise,  as  that  plain 
man  comes  forward !  That  plain  man  with  the  bold  brow,  the  curling 
locks  behind  his  ears-— and  such  odious  home-made  blue  stockings  upon  his 
limbs. 

Look  there,  and  in  that  Magician — ^that  Chainer  of  the  Lightnings — be- 
hold thA  Printer  Boy  of  the  dusty  room  ;  stout-hearted,  true-souled,  com- 
mon-sense Bbnjamin  Franklin  ! 

And  shall  we  leave  these  two  pictures,  without  looking  at  the  deep  mor&l 
they  inculcate  ? 

Without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  professions  called  learned,  I  stand 
here  to-night,  to  confess  that  the  great  Truth  of  Franklin's  life  is  the 
sanctity  of  Toil ! 

Yes,  that  your  true  Nobleman  of  God's  creation,  is  not  your  lawyer,  dig- 
ging away  among  musty  parchments,  not  even  your  white  craratted  divine 
•—but  this  man,  who  clad  in  the  coarse  garments  of  Toil,  comes  out  from 
the  work-shop  and  stands  with  the  noon-day  sun  upon  his  brow,  not 
ashamed  to  own  himself  a  Mbohanio  ! 

Ah  !  my  friends,  there  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  these  pictures  !  They 
speak  to  your  hearts  now — they  will  speak  to  the  heart  of  (JniTersal  Man 
forever ! 

Hbrb,  the  unknoum  Prmier  Boy  standing  at  his  labor^  negieeted,  tm- 
knoum  ;  dad  in  a  patched  garb,  with  the  laborer^ s  sweat  upon  his  brow 
— There,  the  Man  whom  nations  are  proud  to  claim  as  their  own^  stand- 
ing as  the  Ambassador  of  a  Free  People — standing  as  a  Prophet  of  the 
Rights  of  Man — unawed,  unabashed,  in  the  Presence  of  Royalty  and 
Gold! 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  brown  coat  and  blue  stockings,  mocking  to 
shame  the  pomp  of  these  Courtiers— the  glittering  robes  of  yonder  King ! 

X 
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VII.~THE  REST  OF  THE  PILGRIM. 

Like  the  Pilgrim  of  the  olden  time,  who  having  journeyed  through  many 
lands,  gathering  new  memories  from  every  shrine  and  fresher  hopes  from 
every  altar,  ascends  the  summit  of  the  last  hill,  and  bending  on  his  staff, 
surveys  afar  the  holiest  place  of  all,  I  have  reached  after  much  joy  and 
toil  the  end  of  my  wanderings,  and  in  the  distance  behold  gleaming  into 
light,  the  Jerusalem  of  my  soul. 

That  Jerusalem  the  Altar  of  the  American  Past,  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
American  Dead. 

I  have  been  a  Pilgrim  in  holy  ground.  On  the  sod  of  the  battle-field, 
where  every  flower  blooms,  more  beautiful  from  the  oblation  of  heroic  blood, 
poured  forth  upon  the  hallowed  soil— in  old  mansions  where  the  rent  walls 
and  blood-stained  threshhold  bear  memory  of  the  ancient  time — amid  the 
shadows  of  the  Hall  of  Independence,  where  the  warm  heart  may  see  the 
Signers  walk  again — in  the  dark  glen  where  the  yell  of  slaughter  once  arose, 
and  every  rock  received  its  bloody  oflfering — Such  have  been  the  holy 
places  of  my  Pilgrimage  into  the  American  Past. 

And  as  the  Pilgrim  of  the  far-gone  ages,  resting  on  the  last  hill,  stood  afler 
all  his  wanderings  only  in  sight  of  the  great  temple  of  all  his  hopes,  so  does 
the  Pilgrim  of  the  battle-field,  rich  as  he  is  with  the  relics  of  the  Past,  stand 
af^er  all  but  on  the  threshhold  of  his  hallowed  work. 

For  this  book  of  the  Revolution,  stored  with  Legends  of  the  Past,  gathered 
from  aged  lips  and  renowned  battle-fields,  speaking  in  the  language  of  the 
iron  time  of  Washington  and  his  heroes,  is  but  a  page  in  the  traditionary 
history  of  our  land.  Much  I  have  written,  but  a  volume  ten  times  as  large 
as  this  remains  yet  to  be  written.*  I  have  but  uncovered  the  sealed  spring 
of  Revolutionary  Legend,  scarcely  dipped  my  scallop  shell  into  its  wild,  yet 
deep  and  tranquil  waters. 

On  this  Rock  of  Wissahikon  I  pause  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  write  these 
w6rds  to  my  reader.  This  Rock  of  Wissahikon  which  rises  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  amid  thick  woods — a  craggy  altar  on  whose  summit  wor- 


•  In  the  new  series  of  the  Legends  of  tlic  Revolution;  now  in  press,  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes  whom  I  have  been  forced  to  omit  in  these  pages,  will  be  illustrated.  Ma* 
RioH  the  hero  of  the  South,  Kirkwood  of  Delaware,  and  Allen  McLawe,  that  fear- 
less partiznn,  whose  courage  and  chivalry  remind  us  of  the  Knights  of  old,  will  be 
pourtrayed  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  their  names  excite.  The  life  of  Washing- 
TON,  too,  in  all  its  phases  of  contrast,  interest,  grandeur,  will  be  delineated  in  a  aeries 
of  Legends,  extending  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 

This  second  volume,  entitled  the  *'  Washington  Legends,'*  will  be  published  in 
September  next. 

In  this  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  the  reader,  that  another  work  by  the 
title  of  '*  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  has  been  Published  by  New  York  book- 
•cUera,  its  title  and  whole  pages  of  discription  pilfered  from  mine. 
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shipped  long  ago,  the  Priests  of  a  forgotten  faith.  Around  me  branch  the 
trees — glorious  monuments  of  three  hundred  years — fresh  with  the  verdure 
of  June.  Between  their  leaves  the  sky  smilesyon  me,  dimpled  only  by  a 
floating  cloud.  Far  below,  the  stream  flashes  and  sings  between  its 
mountain  banks.  Looking  down  a  vista  of  trees  and  moss  and  flowers,  I 
behold  a  vision  of  foKst  homes,  grouped  by  the  waters.  You  that  love  to 
lap  yourself  in  June,  and  drink  its  odors,  and  feel  its  blessed  air  upon  your 
brows,  and  recline  on  its  rocks  covered  with  vines,  musical  with  birds  and 
bees,  should  come  hither.     It  is  an  altar  for  the  Soul. 

As  I  sit  upon  this  rock—the  paper  on  my  knee,  the  birds,  the  stream,  the 
sky,  the  leaves,  all  ministering  blessings  to  my  soul— a  strange  throng  of 
fancies  crowd  tumultuously  on  me. 

Whai  was  the  name  of  the  Race  who  peopled  these  clift's,  and  roved 
these  woods  two  thousand  years  ago  !  Were  they  but  brute  barbarians,  or 
a  people  civilized  with  all  that  is  noble  in  science  or  art,  hallowed  by  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  Religion  ?  Where  are  their 
monuments  ;  the  wrecks  of  City  and  Altar  ?  O,  that  this  rock  could  speak, 
and  tell  to  me  the  history  of  the  long-forgotten  People,  who  dwelt  in  this 
land  before  the  rude  Indian !  * 

Tell  us,  ye  Ages,  what  mysterious  tie  connects  the  history  of  the  red 
men  of  the  north,  with  the  voluptuous  children  of  the  south  ?  Speak,  ye 
Centuries,  and  reveal  to  us  the  mystic  message  of  these  monuments  of  the 
Past,  scattered  over  the  hills  and  prairies  of  our  northern  America  ?  The 
mounds  of  the  west,  the  fortifications  rising  ruggedly  from  the  rank  grass, 
the  deep-walled  foundations  of  a  city  in  Wiskonsan — a  city  that  has  been 
a  wreck  for  a  thousand  years — what  is  their  Revelation  ?  What  word  have 
they  of  the  mysterious  bye-gone  time  ? 

Are  there  no  Legends  of  the  Lost  Nations  of  America  ? 

As  I  start  back,  awed  and  wondering  from  the  fancies  that  crowd  upon 
me,  there  rushes  on  my  sight  a  vision  at  once  sublime  and  beautiful ! 

It  is  the  vision  of  a  land  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
beautiful  with  vallies  ^f  fruit  and  flowers,  grand  with  its  snow-white  peak 
of  Orizaba,  magnificent  with  its  cities — reared  in  a  strange  yet  gorgeous 
architecture — among  which  sits  supreme,  the  Capitol  of  Montezuma  !  A 
gorgeous  vision  !  It  swells  on  my  sight  with  its  altars  of  bloody  sacrifice, 
rising  above  the  sea  of  roofs,  with  its  clear  deep  lakes  set  in  frames  of 
flowers,  and  the  volcanic  mountains  hemming  it  in  a  magic  circle,  their  pil- 
lars of  snow  and  fire  supporting  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky ! 

Crowd  your  wonders  of  the  old  world  into  one  panorama,  pile  Babylon 
on  Palmyra,  and  crown  them  both  with  Rome,  and  yet  you  cannot  match 
the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  splendor  that  dazzles,  and  the  mystery 
that  bewilders,  of  this  strange  land. 

The  tamest  word  in  its  history  is  a  Romanee>--the  wildest  dreams  of  Ro- 
mance, hollow  and  meaningless,  compared  with  its  plainest  fact. 
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And  the  name  of  the  vision  that  breaks  upon  roe  is— Mexico. 

Behold  three  lines  of  its  history  in  the  course  of  six  hundred  years ! 
— Six  hundred  years  ago  a  barbarous  horde  from  the  far  north  of  America, 
the  tribes  of  the  Aztec  people,  precipitated  themseWes  on  this  beautiful  tbI- 
ley,  conquered  the  race  who  dwelt  there,  and  swelled  into  the  civilized  Em- 
pire of  Montezuma. 

— Three  hundred  years  ago,  a  wandering  adventurer  who  came  from  an 
unknown  land,  with  a  band  of  white  men  clad  in  iron  at  his  back — only  six 
hundred  homeless  men — overturned  the  splendid  dominion  of  Montezuma, 
and  founded  the  Empire  of  Cortes. 

— Now  in  the  year  eigh teen-hundred  and  forty-seven,  even  while  I  write, 
the  white  race  of  North  America,  the  children  of  the  Revolution  and  coun- 
trymen of  Washington,  are  thronging  the  vallies,  darkening  the  mountains 
of  this  land,  bearing  in  their  front  amid  a  tide  of  sword  and  bayonet  the 
Banner  of  the  Stars,  which  they  have  determined  to  plant  on  the  Hall  of 
Montezuma  and  Cortez,  thus  establishing  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  a  new 
dominion — the  empire  of  free]>om. 

Shall  we  not  write  the  traditions  of  this  land  ?  Shall  we  not  follow  the 
Banner  of  the  Stars  from  the  bloody  heighth  of  Bunker  Hill,  from  th<» 
meadow  of  Brandywine,  to  the  snow-clad  heighth  of  Orizaba  and  the 
golden  city  of  ♦Tenochtitlan  ? 

Yes,  we  will  do  it ;  the  beautiful  traditions  of  that  land  speak  to  us  in  a 
voice  that  we  may  not  disregard.  In  one  work,  we  will  combine  the  tradi- 
tion, the  history,  the  battles  and  the  religions  of  this  wonderful  land.  We 
will  traverse  its  three  Eras,  gathering  a  wild  excitement  as  we  go.  First., 
the  Era  of  the  Aztec  Invasion,  six  hundred  years  ago.  Then  the  Era  of 
Cortez,  three  hundred  years  back  into  time.  Last  of  all,  the  Era  of  Free- 
dom, when  the  blood^r  fields  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca,  the  three  days  fight  of 
Monterey,  the  terrible  contest  of  Buena  Vista,  the  seige  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
glorious  rout  of  Cerro  Gordo,  made  new  leaves  in  our  history  and  linked 
with  Cortez  and  Montezuma,  the  names  of  Scott  and  Taylor ! 

To  you,  reader,  who  perused  with  deep  sympathy,  the  Legends  of  the 
Revolution,  let  us  present  the  traditions  of  another  scene ;  «*  the  Legeno(« 
OF  Mexico.*'  § 

m 

— Let  me  tell  you,  how  the  idea  of  writing  the  legends  of  the  golden  and 
bloody  I^nd,  first  dawned  upon  me 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  as  I  sat  in  my  room,  my  table  strewn  with  the 
manuscript  of  Washington  and  his  Generals,  there  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
hold  a  young  man,  clad  in  a  plain  military  undress,  his  pale  face,  searred 
forehead  and  fiery  eye,  denoting  the  ravages  of  the  battle  and  the  fever. 

He  advanced,  greeted  me  by  name,  and  I  soon  knew  him  as  ooe  of  the 
disbanded  volunteers  of  Mexico. 


*  Aztec  name  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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I  must  oonfeds  that  he  was  a  magnificent  looking  young  man.  Six  feet 
high,  hia  figure  light,  agile,  and  muscular,  his  head  placed  proudly  on  his 
shoulders — despite  the  withered  cheek  and  scarred  hrow — ^he  was  a  noble 
man  for  the  eyes  to  behold. 

In  short  plain  words,  he  told  me  his  story,  which  was  afterwards  corrob- 
orated by  others  who  knew  the  stranger.  But  a  year  ago  he  had  left  his 
home,  in  one  of  the  dear  vallies  of  the  west,  left  a  mother  and  sister,  joined 
the  army  of  Taylor,  shared'in  the  perils  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  and  Monte- 
rey. You  should  have  seen  his  lip  quiveir,  his  pale  cheek  glow,  his  full 
eye  fiash,  as  he  spoke  of  the  terrible  storming  of  the  Bishop's  Palace.  It 
m^de  the  blood  run  cold,  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  sworn  comrade  of  his 
heart,  whose  skull  was  peeled  off,  by  an  escoppette  ball,  as  they  advanced 
side  by  side  along  the  Plaza  of  Monterey. 

Altogether  the  history  of  this  young  man,  the  story  of  his  life  from  the 
hour  when  he  kissed  '^iarewell*'  on  his  sister's  lips,  and  beheld  his  mother's 
white  hairs  gleaming  from  the  threshhold  of  Home,  until  the  moment  when 
disbanded  with  the  other  volunteers,  he  lay  fevered  and  dying  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  New  Orleans,  affected  me  with  every  varying  interest ;  I  felt  my 
heart  swell,  my  eyes  fill  witl)  tears. 

At  last,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  knew  my  name — 

"  I  came,"  said  the  soldier,  mentioning  my  name  with  an  emphasis,  that 
made  my  heart  bound—"  I  came  from  the  field  of  Monterey,  to  thank  you 
for  myself  and  my  comrades  !'* 

"  Thank  me  T' 

"OTour  works  have  cheered  the  weariness  of  many  a  sleepless  night 
Gathered  round  our  watch-fire  before  the  batde  of  Monterey,  one  of  our 
number  seated  on  a  cannon,  would  read,  while  the  others  listened.  Yes,  in 
the  Courier  we  read  your  Legends  of  the  Revolution  !  Believe  me,  sir, 
those  things  made  our  hearts  feel  warm — they  nerved  our  arms  for  the  bat- 
tle !  When  we  read  of  the  old  times  of  our  Flag,  we  swore  in  our  hearts, 
never  to  disgrace  it !" 

As  the  young  soldier  spoke,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  small  knife, — a  very 
toy  of  a  thing — and  a  volume  of  blotted  manuscript. 

"  This  knife  I  took  from  the  vest  of  my  dead  comrade  in  the  plaza  of 
Monterey.  Take  it,  sir,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  a  soldier,  whose  lonely 
hours  have  been  cheered  by  your  Legends.  This  Manuscript  contains  the 
record  of  my  wanderings — roughly  written — yet  the  facts  of  the  battles  and 
marches  are  there.  Accept  these  tokens,  the  knife  and  the  book — they  are 
all  I  have  to  give !" 

As  the  brave  fellow  spoke,  his  voice  grew  tremulous  ;  there  was  a  tear 
in  his  eye. 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?  Aq  I  glanced  from  the  papers  on  my  table — news- 
papers among  others  containing  the  foulest  libels  on  my  works,  ever  penned 
by  the  animalculae  of  the  Press — to  the  pale  fieice  of  the  young  soldier,  I  felt 
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my  heart  bound  with  a  joy  unfelt  before.  Far  more  precious  to  my  heart, 
than  the  praise  of  all  the  critics  in  the  world,  was  that  scarred  soldier's  tear. 

Rather  dwell  enshrined  in  one  honest  heart  like  his,  than  enjoy  the 
praise  of  Critics,  Reviewers,  and  all  other  Pigmies  of  the  pen,  whose  good 
opinion  can  be  bought  even  as  you  purchase  peddler's  wares. 

I  will  confess,  and  confess  frankly,  that  the  knife,  the  journal  of  that  sol- 
dier of  Monterey,  are  worth  more  to  ^ne  than  a  ribbon  or  a  title  bestowed 
by  the  hands  of  the  proudest  monarch  that  ever  lived. 

From  the  rough  heart-warm'  sketches  of  that  journal,  I  have  constructed 
the  basis  of  my  "  Legends  of  Mexico.'** 

Do  not  charge  me  with  the  folly  of  egotism.  I  have  journeyed  far  and 
long  with  you,  my  reader,  and  never  once  obtruded  the  Author  on  your 
jsight.  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  frankly  confess  my  thorough  contempt 
of  the  whole  race  of  mercenary  critics,  whose  praise  I  have  once  or  twice 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  receive — a  praise  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
slander — I  must  also  state  that  the  spontaneous  tribute  from  the  scarred  sol- 
dier of  Monterey,  spoke  to  my  inmost  heart.  It  showed  me  that  my  labors 
were  not  altogether  valueless  ;  it  showed  more  a  high  and  holy  truth,  that 
the  memories  of  the  Old  Revolution  are  still  with  us,  in  the  hearts  of  our 
People,  binding  millions  in  one  great  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  nerving  the 
arms  of  American  freemen  in  far  distant  lands,  amid  the  horrors  of  savage 
battles. 

May — I  whose  greatest  fault  has  ever  been,  tKat.  I  could  not- mould  my- 
self to  the  humors  of  a  tinselled  aristocracy,  nor  worship  empty  pomps  and 
emptier  skulls,  though  garnished  with  big  names  and  hired  praise — frankly 
make  the  record  on  this  page,  that  I  am  proud  of  the  unbought  approbation 
of  that  battered  soldier  of  Monterey  ? 

You  should  have  heard  him  talk  of  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  in  the 
sd-ange  land  of 'Mexico. 

In  the  battle  where  a  few  American  freemen  contended  against  the  brave 
hordes  of  the  southern  land.  Among  the  mountains,  whose  shadows  still 
shelter  the  remnants  of  the  Aztec  People.  Amid  the  ruins  of  gorgeous 
cities,  whose  strange  architecture  stamped  with  the  traces  of  a  thousand 
years,  tells  of  a  long  lost  civilization,  whose  wierd  hieroglyphics  are  big 
with  History  that  uo  human  eye  may  read ;  whose  rainbow  vegetation, 
blossoming  amid  monument  and  pyramid,  adorns  the  wreck  which  it  cannot 
save — whose  solemn  temples,  mysterious  with  God  and  Symbol,  speak  of 
a  Religion  once  the  barbarous  Hope  of  millions,  and  now  forgotten  in  that 
awful  silence,  brooding  over  the  past  ages,  like  the  serene  and  pathless  skf 
above  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  !  * 


*  The  reader  will  of  coarse  understand,  that  at  the  time  this  ariicte  in  conclusion 
of  Woshington  and  his  Generals  was  written,  the  previous  pages  of  the  work  had  been 
published  some  months.  This  notice  is  necessary,  to  free  the  author  from  an  impa- 
tatioD  which  would  otherwise  be  made,  of  plagiarising  from  his  own  works. 
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Such  had  been  the  course  of  his  wanderings ;  and  wherever  he  turned, 
he  discovered  the  broken  links  of  the  great  chain  which  connects  the  stem 
Indian  of  the  rugged  North,  with  those  children  of  the  blossoming  South, 
the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Mexico  and  Peru  * 

And  now  reader,  as  on  this  Rock  of  Wissahikon  I  write  these  farewell 
words,  while  the  supernatural  beauty  of  this  place  is  all  about  me,  imbuing 
the  air  as  with  an  angel  presence,  permit  me  to  hope  that  we  do  not  part 
forever.  For  the  Pilgrim  of  the  battle-fields  of  America  will  wander  forth 
again,  and  gather  new  relics  from  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Past.  When  next 
we  wander  forth  with  staff  and  scallop  shell,  our  pilgrimage  will  tend  to 
Mount  Vernon ;  from  that  shrine  of  our  history  we  will  bring  you  fresh 
stores  of  tradition,  and  from  the  grave  of  the  American  Chieftain,  pour  new 
light  upon  the  glorious  career  of  the  brother-heroes — Washington  and  his 
Generals. 

GbOROB   LiPPARDy 

June  30,  1847.  Wissahikon. 
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